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David Glass: an appreciation 


David Glass does not appear to have made any special mark asa student, 
but his progress after graduation was rapid. He published his first major 
work before he was thirty and by thirty-five he was at the top of the tree. 
His switch from geography, the subject of his first Degree, to 
demography may have been accidental, but if so it wasa fortunate 
accident. It brought him into close contact with three remarkable men, 
Lancelot Hogben, R. R. Kuczynski and Alexander Carr-Saunders. The 
first of these had the greatest influence on his intellectual development 
and the last was a constant support to him in his career. The debt he 
owed to these men was one which he warmly acknowledged in his 
Inaugural Lecture and his publications. Then in the 1930s this fringe 
discipline of the social sciences to which he had become attached 
experienced a popular boom owing to fears of a declining population. 
Those capable of exploring and explaining the issues were in great 
demand, and Glass was in the thick of it. It is characteristic of him that 
the outcome of his work in this period was not a series of propaganda 
pamphlets but a solid book on Population Policies in western Europe, 
which is recognised as a classic. Finally, just at the right moment for him, 
came the Royal Commission on Population (1944-9). On this he served 
as a member of the Statistics Committee and as Director of the Family 
Census. It was a wonderful experience of which he took full advantage, 
and he exercised a considerable influence over the whole enterprise. He 
had reached the top. 

But it would, be most misleading to call David Glass a demographer 
and leave it at that. Measurement was never for him an end in itself, nor 
was he content merely to enjoy the sheer beauty of technical perfection, 
though this had its appeal for him. Techniques are developed in order to 
be applied, and the techniques of demographic, and more broadly of 
sociological, research should be applied to the elucidation of social 
problems — this was the theme of his Inaugural Lecture as Professor of 
Sociology. And he illustrated his point with examples of specific issues 
amenable to such treatment. Still more illuminating is what he said in 
the last chapter of his little book on The Town, in which he discussed the 
problems of the future. Our task, he said, was to work towards the 
creation of ‘the society we need’, and ‘the factors which should influence 
the structure of our towns are not those of the architect but of the 
sociologist’. This was the inspiration and the unifying principle of his 
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sociological studies. He was not trying to mark out the way to a 
preconceived qpe of socialist society; he was seeking to understand what 
might be the shape of society which could be free of the injustices and 
inequalities which he so deeply resented. He eschewed assumptions. He 
would not assume that a falling population was a bad thing or that 
increased social mobility would be in all respects a,good thing. He 
wanted to find out. It was this open-mindedness, combined with his 
early schooling in research methods, that enabled him, as he said, to 
step ‘outside the frame’ of his professional studies and express his 
personal views, ‘which are explicitly “loaded” in that they have a value 
basis’, without getting the two mixed up. He was remarkably successful 
in maintaining the detachment without destroying the stimulus. 

For some sociologists the unifying principle and ultimate objective lie 
in the building of an edifice of sociological theory. Although he read 
widely in sociological literature, Glass did not cultivate an interest in 
that direction, and he was much less at home in the academic world of 
sociology in recent years than he had been in the early days of the British 
and International Sociological Associations, in which he had taken an 
active part. He was extremely critical of some of the products of current 
trends, whose quality did not come up to his rigorous standards, and it 
must be admitted that his negative judgements were sometimes 
disconcertingly swift and uncompromising. But in the LSE he played his 
full part as a sociologist in the Department and as a member of the 
editorial board of this Journal. His work had obvious affinities with that 
of specialists in social administration, and he had shown his 
appreciation of Richard Titmuss’ achievements by being the first to 
propose him for the new Chair at LSE, but he did not belong in the 
welfare lobby. In fact he was too versatile to be annexed by any one 
academic discipline — hence the rare honour of election as Fellow both 
of the Royal Society and of the British Academy. 

David Glass was thorough in all he did, including his hobbies. His 
friends knew they could get expert advice from him on tape-recorders, 
first editions and cameras, because David loved music, books and 
photography, and he was never content to handle anything which he did 
not completely understand. The same thoroughness characterized his 
work. It could be seen in his capacity for organizing and administering, 
notably in the case of his two great successes, the Population 
Investigation Committee and the journal Population Studies. And most 
conspicuously perhaps in Social Mobility. This work originated in a 
project to investigate channels and processes of movement from the 
working to the middle class, especially through educational success and 
qualifications. Glass maintained that it was inadmissible to study the 
part without collecting the maximum possible knowledge about the 
whole, and proposed a nation-wide survey of social mobility. He was 
right, and his plan was adopted. The result was that he had great 
difficulty in constructing a coherent volume, because little of the 
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specialised work had been done. But the central core of the survey, and 
the methods it used, made a great impact. It became a reference point 
for all future research, a basis for international comparison and a 
prelude to the project now in process at Oxford. Glass had not 
originally welcomed this enterprise, but he had later become wholly co- 
operative and was also, in his last years, reading deeply in the subject 
with the object, presumably, of returning to it in retirement. The 
frustration of this intention is a tragic loss for sociology. 


T. H. Marshall 


It is fitting that the work of David Glass in the institution of the 
contemporary movement in historical sociology should be separately 
commemorated. Although he happened to be of Polish ancestry, it 
could be said that he was remarkably English in his intellectual outlook 
and the architect of the renewal of the English tradition of social 
enquiry. The work which he did went back over the American social 
science of his own day, back beyond the French and German scholarship 
of the twentieth and nineteenth centuries, to the origins of systematic 
social analysis in England in the later seventeenth century. 

The initiators of English empirical social enquiry like Grant, Petty 
and, above all, Gregory King are all to be classed in the first place as 
demographers. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to suppose that Glass’s 
interest in them simply arose incidentally from his own work as a 
demographer. He was convinced, and here the reader must accept the 
testimony of personal conversation for I am not aware that Glass ever 
committed these views to paper or to print, that establishing the 
lineaments of past social structures was something that the social 
scientists of his own day had failed to undertake. Yet it was a task which 
went hand in hand with the development of social theory and was in 
some ways prior. At least it could be said that incomplete, ineffective, 
unfulfilled social hypotheses crammed the shelves of our libraries 
labelled social science, and that some of them failed because the 
historical dimension was wanting. This is the point of departure, for 
example, of a series like Pioneers of Demography which was founded and 
edited by Glass in the 1960s, and which seems not to have attracted the 
attention which it deserved. Glass appears to have believed quite firmly 
that demography was the obvious, the effective way to begin the analysis 
of societies, their structure and their working over time. 

The monumental collections which Glass edited with David Eversley 
(Population and History, 1965), and Roger Revelle (Population and Social 
Change, 1972) belong in this context. Historical demographers, who 
as Glass himself ruefully commented are now commoner than 
demographers as such, point to the first of these volumes as establishing 
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their activity in the English speaking universities more than any other 
publication. A greater influence should be attributed arta to the 
editorial policy of Population Studies. With his distinguished coadjutor, 
Grebenik, Glass succeeded in building up this journal to be the most 
important demographic periodical in a world whose most important 
problems can be said to be demographic. Considering the very restricted 
circle of demographers in Britain, this was in itself an outstanding 
achievement. But the significant thing from our point of view is that a 
good deal of the space of this journal was always allotted to historical 
demography. Without the studies which it brought out, without its 
prestigious standing, it is doubtful if historical demography could have 
made anything like the progress which it has done in the last half a 
generation. 

David Glass, of course, never fell into the egregious error of 
supposing that demographic events were final events for the sociologist, 
nor that social theory could ever be comprised within a theory of 

opulation. Whilst he was working so hard at Population Studies he was, as 
i been insisted by Professor Marshall, a founder member of the British 
Journal of Sociology and a practising sociologist of the general kind. He 
saw in demography, however, just what he seems to have believed that 
Gregory King saw in it, an appropriate and effective way to become 
aware of the whole of a society, and the whole of the experience of its 
members, and also a way of giving a preliminary evaluation to the social 
facts which demography and historical demography reveal. It is an 
evaluation of which one can be confident that nothing, and nobody has 
been missed, provided always that the analysis itself has been properly 
carried out. 

Those who knew him were well aware of his attitude to those who did 
not do the job properly. For someone who has found himself in two 
often separated worlds of exact scholarship, that to do with the precise 
editing of classical texts and that to do with the precise recovery of 
demographic facts, there can be little doubt that scholarship of the 
demographic type as Glass required it to be practised was the more 
demanding and the more impressive of the two. 

It has to be said that David Glass himself published very little which 
could be described as historical sociology, and that he was unfortunate 
in the way he chose to publish his preliminary studies in that direction. 
This may account for the inconspicuousness of the series I have 
mentioned, or of such books as Numbering the People. But he died just at 
the point when retirement from his Chair might have given him the 
opportunity to fulfill his intellectual career and to round out his already 
formidable list of publications. It is a terrible loss. But such indeed are 
the effects of demographic processes upon experience, individual 
experience as well as social, intellectual as well as personal. 


Peter Laslett 


Hans P. M. Adriaansens 


The conceptual dilemma: towards a 
better understanding of the development 
in Parsonian action-theory 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Since the nineteen-twenties, Talcott Parsons has been trying to unify the 
social sciences, sociology in particular. Searching for unifying principles 
in the classical heritage of modern sociology, he has constantly been 
trying to interpret its founding fathers in this light and therefore in spite 
of the inconsistencies and ambiguities prevalent in their writings. This 
approach to the history of social thought is in sharp contrast to modern 
types of sociological historiography, by which classical authors are 
crowned as patriarchs of Pa theoretical perspectives and are 
conceived of as clear-cut positivists, evolutionists, determinists, 
collectivists or individualists. 

Parsons claims that his action theory synthesizes the classical initia- 
tives in a meaningful way and that it solves some fundamental dilemmas 
which have plagued social theory for a very long time. This pretentious 
claim has, of course, met with very little support among sociologists. 

In fact, Parsons’ attempts at the unification of sociological theory 
might have even stimulated the development of modern theoretical 
pluralism. It is this paradox that I concentrate on in this article; how is it 
possible that Parsons’ attempts at unifying sociological theory have not 
removed theoretical pluralism and might have aggravated its 
development? 

This question, of course, has already been asked and answered by 
many commentators upon Parsons’ work. In general, they claim that 
Parsons proposes only a very partially formulated theory as a remedy for 
all theoretical diseases.! In their view, Parsons’ theory of action does not 
synthesize current perspectives in sociology, being itself a very specific 
and one-sided perspective. Other critics suggest that Parsons’ 
interpretation of the classical authors is based on wishful thinking rather 
than on a sober recognition of their unbridgeable differences.’ Still 
others are so confused by the new developments in the action theory that 
they question the continuity of Parsons’ theoretical formulations.’ It is 
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interesting to note that this latter criticism is reminiscent of the way in 
which most classical authors are usually interpreted; most of them are 
split up into at least two discontinuous periods or phases. Marx’s work is 
usually divided into a voluntaristic and a deterministic phase, 
Durkheim’s work into a positivistic and idealistic phase and the work of 
Weber into a neo-Kantian and a phenomenological phase. From where, 
one might ask, stems this surprising regularity? 

I am convinced that this regularity is a consequence of specific 
interpretation-procedures rather than an intrinsic quality of the work of 
those authors. At least as far as the writings of Talcott Parsons are 
concerned, an interpretation which conforms to the fashion of 
distinguishing two or more unrelated periods is shown here to be 
invalid. Since most of the comments on Parsons conform to this 
fashionable interpretation, the objective of this article is to attack the 
‘modal’ Parsons interpretation. The interpretation here proposed is 
based on a procedure which Parsons himself has used in his analysis of 
classical authors. The inconsistencies and ambiguities of the action 
theory are here conceived as important manifestations of Parsons’ basic 
premises; as such they are indispensable instead of just residual. 

Nevertheless, the act of interpreting inevitably consists in selection 
and construction. In the same way that social reality cannot be known 
but from biased perspectives, the voluminous works of an important 
scientific author do not disclose themselves automatically. Hence, it is 
necessary to concentrate on procedures which may prevent this 
interpretation from being as fallacious as the ‘modal’ one. 

The scheme which is used here in analyzing the development in 
Parsonian action theory, is built around the basic notion of ‘action 
theory’ itself. 

First of all, Parsons’ use of the term ‘action’ instead of behaviour 
refers to his attempt at incorporating the subjective and symbolic 
aspects of societal life into a really scientific theory. (Due to his exposure 
to the post-Weber climate in Heidelberg, where he wrote his doctoral 
dissertation, Parsons was strongly opposed to the behaviouristic 
tendencies characteristic of American social thought in the twenties.)* 

While the meaning of the first half of the term ‘action theory’ cannot 
be misunderstood anymore, the definition of the term ‘theory’ is still 
problematic. The term ‘theory’ has been used in so many different ways 
that it seems necessary to specify the way in which I will use that term. 

Paramount is the idea that all science is directed toward the 
construction of substantive or empirical propositions with regard to.its 
subject matter and that it constantly keeps trying to combine such 
propositions and generalizations into more comprehensive systems. 
This I will call the substantive level of theory. Realization of this all- 
important objective of scientific research presupposes many other kinds 
of activities and decisions, which may also be conceived of as theoretical. 
In the first place, means or tools, which can be used in constructing 
substantive theory, must be on hand. The tools of a science are its 
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concepts; each substantive proposition presupposes a language in 
which it can be formulated. That language is here conceived of as the 
conceptual level of theory. This conceptual level, however, is not an 
isolated case either. It may be expected, to say the least, that the concrete 
outline of such a conceptual scheme is, either implicitly or explicitly, 
related to some fundamental ideas about the character of the subject- 
matter. In the case of the action theory, this subject-matter consists of 
human action in society; as a consequence, those fundamental ideas 
refer to the social-philosophical disputes concerning the priority of 
either man or society, the problem of order in society, etc. In my scheme 
these philosophical opinions about social action are important in so far 
as they lead to specific approaches toward action and society. That is why 
I conceived of this as the methodological level of theory. In the same way 
that Durkheim, criticizing Spencer and the utilitarians for being 
‘methodological individualists’, used the term methodological, I also 
emphasize its broad meaning. 

Still another level of theory can be distinguished. On this fourth level, 
attention concentrates not on the object of the social sciences but rather 
on the nature of scientific theory itself. The questions which are 
important on this level refer to opinions about the relationship between 
concepts (or theory) and reality, the nature of concepts and the 
principles of conceptualization. This I will call the epistemological level of 
theory. 

In my analysis, this differentiation of the term theory functions as a 
main frame of reference. In anticipation of the argument to be 
developed, it must be indicated that Parsons’ theoretical activities cover 
the whole range of theoretical levels here distinguished.’ His explicit 
concern, however, with the conceptual level, is perhaps most 
characteristic of what now has become known as Parsonianism. It is 
mainly on this level that Parsons’ attempts at formulating an action 
theory have caught the attention of almost all sociological theorists. 

Most of them have noticed a paradox in Parsons’ work: his explicit 
concern with systematic conceptualization has resulted in a rather 
unsystematic theory, especially as far as the 1951 publications are 
concerned (Toward a General Theory of Action and The Social System). It is my 
contention that the ambiguities and inconsistencies of this so-called 
structural-functional period can be accounted for by a cause much more 
basic than just nonchalance. This fundamental cause can only be 
revealed if attention is paid to the premises of Parsonian action theory. 
Those premises refer to both the epistemological and the 
methodological level of theory. Given those starting-points, the next 
question addresses the way in which Parsons has ‘lifted’ them to the 
conceptual level of theory. It is exactly in this transition from the 
methodological to the conceptual level that Parsons has run into 
trouble. The notion of the conceptual dilemma, then, is proposed in order 
to explain the problems of structural-functional theory on the one hand 
and the further developments in Parsonian action theory on the other. 
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It is not difficult to derive the premises of the action theory from 
Parsons’ writings. His first writings, in particular, formulate the 
epistemological and methodological starting-points of his action 
theory.® 

On the epistemological level, Parsons is indebted to Max Weber’s 
Wissenschaftslehre. His main interest was in the way Weber managed to 
escape the tenets of a strictly formulated historicist tradition, so 
characteristic of German social thought during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. According to Parsons, Weber attacked this 
historicist tradition on two distinct dimensions. First, Weber resisted the 
one-sided emphasis on individualizing procedures in social science, or 
in the terms of the time, Kultur or Geisteswissenschaft. The idea that the 
core-elements of human action could only be caught by strictly 
individualistic concepts, was a thorn in his flesh. Weber, following 
Rickert, rejected this rigid opinion and emphasized that all science, both 
natural and social, inevitably proceeds by general and abstract concepts 
on the one hand and by ‘nomological’ knowledge on the other. For 
Weber, the difference between natural and cultural sciences consisted 
mainly in different cognitive intentions of the investigators involved, not 
in a distinction between individualizing and generalizing procedures. 

As Parsons’ main objective lies in formulating a general theory of 
action, he, of course, heartily agrees with Weber’s ideas; in the same way 
that Weber stressed the AOE | of general and abstract | eines 
in cultural science, Parsons emphasizes the possibility of specifying 
action, including its subjective and symbolic aspects, by way of a general 
theory. 

In one respect, however, Parsons disagrees with Weber. While Weber 
proposed his ‘ideal types’ to be the general and abstract elements of 
cultural sociology, Parsons claims that the use of this type of general 
concept does not lead to a really general theory of action. ‘Really 
general’ means to Parsons that the concepts used in a theoretical system 
are to be distinguished from each other very clearly, without an 
overlap. In this sense, Weber’s action theory cannot be called general, 
since the ideal types refer, in fact, to fixed combinations of variable 
elements in action. That is to say, that the same elements can be 
included in various ideal types. A theory, therefore, which relies entirely 
on ideal types as its building blocks, cannot be considered systematic 
and general in the sense Parsons uses these terms. A really general theory of 
action should be based on concepts which refer to abstract elements of action, not to 
configurations of such abstract elements called ideal types. 

Closely related to this premise of the general character of the action 
theory, is Parsons’ second epistemological starting-point. It also refers 
to an important dimension of Weber’s Wissenschaftslehre and to his 
reaction to some trends in German social thought around the turn of the 
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century. The core-element of this epistemological dimension consists of 
two different opinions concerning the relationship between theory 
(conceived of as a system of concepts) on the one hand and reality on the 
other. Parsons distinguishes between two polar positions on this 
dimension, an empiricist and an analytic one. The empiricist position 
holds that concepts and theory are simply ‘pictures’ of reality, i.e. pure 
reproductions or, as the Germans call it, Abbildung. Following Weber 
and Rickert, Parsons rejects this empiricism and proposes a strictly 
analytic view of the relationship between theory and reality. In his 
view, theory, instead of being a mere reproduction, becomes a means to 
gain insight into reality. Concepts and theory select and abstract from 
reality; in a way, they even ‘construct’ reality. 

Besides Parsons’ epistemological premises, there still remain two 
other starting-points to be exposed. The interpretation scheme I use in 
this paper suggests that an action theory, conceived of as a systematically 
built conceptual scheme, expresses some fundamental ideas about 
man, society and their mutual relations. These ideas were called 
methodological as they represent particular approaches to the study of 
social reality. It is mainly on this methodological level that the modern 
type of pluralism in sociological theory is generated. One of the most 
important dimensions with regard to this theory-level refers to the 
fee! of whether societal order is generated by subjective or objective 
actors. For Parsons, the category of objective factors includes such 
different things as biological and physical circumstances, climate and 
geographical location, summarized in the words ‘heredity and 
environment’. For this objectivist type of explanation Parsons reserves 
the term positivism. As a contrast, the term idealism refers to a scheme 
of explanation in which subjective factors, such as mentality or ‘spirit’, 
are most important. 

A second persistent methodological dilemma of social thought refers 
to the question of whether the societal order is to be conceived of as a 
reality of its own and as such independent of individual motivation, or 
simply as a result of this individual motivation. 

These two dilemmas have played such an important part in the history 
of social thought that almost every classical author has had to struggle 
with them. Parsons’ methodological premises have meaning in light of 
these two dilemmas, and are far-reaching in the determination to 
transcend them. He hopes ‘in transcending the old positivist idealist 
dilemma to show a way of transcending also the old individualism- 
social organism dilemma or, as it is often called, social nominalism- 
realism dilemma which has plagued social theory to little purpose for so 
long’.’ 

First, there is the methodological dilemma of objectivistic versus 
subjectivistic approaches to the study of social action. Regarding this 
dilemma, Parsons’ analysis points to the fundamental instability of the 
utilitarian action theory. Among the main consequences of that 
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instability was a growing emphasis on strictly objectivistic or positivistic 
modes of explanation on the one hand and an almost complete neglect 
of actor’s subjective point of view on the other. Eventually, according to 
Parsons, utilitarian action theory became unfaithful to its action 
theoretical premises and degenerated into radical positivism or 
behaviourism. But even in this climate of radical positivism, Parsons 
argues, the very first signs of anti-positivism could be discerned. 
Marshall, Pareto and Durkheim, though ‘positivists’ by origin, 
introduced a subjective element in their schemes of explanation, thereby 
going beyond the positivistic framework. 

A similar development could be discerned at the idealistic pole of this 
methodological dimension, where the importance of strictly 
subjectivistic factors in the shaping of action and society is emphasized. 
In order to show how this one-sided subjectivism of the idealistic 
tradition was revised, Parsons used the example of Weber again, this 
time, however, not in its epistemological but rather in its 

.methodological aspects. Most fundamentally, Weber’s contribution in 
this respect found expression in his analysis of modern capitalism. 
While, for example, the studies in capitalism by Werner Sombart 
explicitly conceived of capitalism as manifesting a certain subjective 
spirit or Geist, Weber allowed for other, and more objective, factors. He 
recognized that the Calvinist ethic or any other type of subjective factor 
alone never could be sufficient in the causation of modern capitalism. 

In other words, what Marshall, Pareto and Durkheim achieved by 
revising the one-sided framework of objectivistic or positivistic thought, 
was paralleled by Weber’s revision of the subjectivistic or idealistic 
scheme of thought. Therefore, Parsons speaks about the convergence of 
these different traditions toward a conception which emphasizes the 
importance of both types of factors in explaining action and society. 
This idea is the core-element of Parsons’ well-known notion of 
voluntarism. 

The idea of voluntarism, however, has reference to still another type 
of convergence, namely the convergence of the two extreme poles of the 
second methodological dilemma, social realism versus social 
nominalism. This part of the convergence-thesis is likewise distilled by 
Parsons out of the developments in the writings of the authors 
aforementioned. Although positivistic thought was generally rooted in 
the individualistic starting-points of utilitarianism, such positivists as 
Marshall and Pareto started to emphasize the ‘sharedness’ of values. 
Durkheim particularly made this social realistic aspect the core-element 
of his methodological orientation. Long before Durkheim changed his 
position on the first dilemma, he was certain that the basis of societal 
order was in the collective character of acting, thinking and feeling. In 
fact, Durkheim was very strongly opposed to the individualistic attitude 
of utilitarians such as Spencer. He accused Spencer of being imprisoned 
in the ‘anthropocentric postulate’, implying that the only factors 
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allowed in explaining societal life were those that referred to the 
individual’s attributes. As a contrast, Durkheim was inclined to over- 
emphasize the importance of collective or social realistic factors. 

This same methodological dilemma has also been an important issue 
in idealistic social thought. According to Parsons, the idealistic tradition 
is characterized by its emphasis ona collective spirit, which is considered 
to be the source of all action. Such a collective mentality, of course, is an 
example of a social realistic thinking pattern. It was Weber once again, 
who detached idealistic thought from its collectivistic roots and stressed 
the importance of the individualistic aspect of social action. 

Parsons concludes that in this respect, too, a convergence between both 
traditions in social thought can be discovered. The point of 
convergence, representing a synthesis or dialectic of individual and 
society, is defined by Parsons as the second aspect of his notion of 
voluntarism. 

In Parsons’ terminology, thus, voluntarism refers to two distinct 
methodological syntheses, which can be visualized by the following 
scheme: 


social realism 
objectivism voluntarism subjectivism 
social nominalism 


3. THE CONCEPTUAL DILEMMA 


Now that Parsons’ epistemological (general and analytical) and 
methodological (voluntarism 1 and 2) premises have been dealt with, 
one might ask whether he has AA in integrating them into a 
conceptual scheme. 

The first elaborated attempt to constructing a conceptual system can 
be found in the structural-functional theory, as reported in The Social 
System (1951) and Toward a General Theory of Action (1951). Consequently, 
the question distills down to an analysis of those publications, testing 
whether they really express and combine the four premises mentioned 
above. 

But before going into detail, I want to stress the point that, in my 
scheme, structural-functional theory is seen as a combination of 
structural-functional analysis on the one hand an an action frame of 
reference on the other. In this phase of his development, Parsons was 
undoubtedly trying to conceptualize his fundamental starting-points 
in a systematic way. It seems legitimate, therefore, to consider these 
structural-functional formulations as his first attempt at conceptualiz- 
ing the action theory. 

How is it possible, then, that this structural-functional translation of 
the action-theoretical premises has represented such an easy target for 
the sharp criticism of almost every self-respecting theorist? What is the 
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content of that criticism? In general the comments imply that Parsons 
has become unfaithful to his very own starting-points. I do not agree 
with that criticism. I will explain why this first version of action-theory 
inevitably resulted in remarkable inconsistencies and obscurities. The 
reasons for the instability of structural-functional theory can be 
summarized in a notion which I have chosen to call the conceptual 
dilemma. That very same notion will also lead us to a better 
understanding of the developments in Parsonian action theory since 
those 1951 publications. 

In conceptualizing action theory, Parsons started to propose a frame 
of reference built upon the two poles of the actor’s orientation on the 
one hand and the situation to which the actor is orienting on the other. 
Obviously, Parsons is trying in this way to conceptualize the first aspect 
of voluntarism, according to which subjective and objective factors 
should be evenly stressed. It is, however, this very same bipolarity which 
proves to be the origin of all structural-functional inconsistencies. I will 
use the remainder of this section to supply evidence for this statement. 

When we coricentrate on both aspects of voluntarism, it is noted that 
they reflect a synthesis of two opposites, or at least a conception that 
both poles of each dilemma are considered important enough to be 
included in the conceptual scheme. According to Parsons’ own claims as 
expressed in The Structure of Social Action (1937), he obviously did not 
intend to juxtapose those two extremes; he wanted to transcend these 
opposites, i.e. to lift them in a dialectical way to a higher level. This 
dialectical thinking pattern is not new in social science; in the past and in 
the present many eens have tried to overcome the dichotomy in 
these two methodological dilemmas. The crucial difference, however, 
between most of these proposals and Parsons’ attempts is that Parsons 
wanted this dialectic to be incorporated in one logically coherent 
conceptual scheme. 

That is exactly where the main problem rests. It is one thing to express 
a dialectical orientation on the methodological level of thinking 
patterns, but it is still another to translate this dialectic into a conceptual 
scheme. Zijderveld,’ for example, who concentrates mainly on the 
dialectic of individual and society, reaching the same results as Parsons 
did in The Structure of Social Action (1937), thinks it impossible to elevate a 
dialectical thinking pattern as such to the conceptual level; he suggests 
that, as far as conceptualization is concerned, each dialectical thinking 
pattern will inevitably divide into bi olarity. In other words, a 
conceptual scheme, even if the iethédalogied orientation involved is 
dialectical, always must start from one of either poles. Such a dialectic, 
he suggests, can never be formulated from two perspectives at the same 
time. But if this suggestion is valid — and the bipolarity of Parsons’ 
scheme is seemingly further evidence of that suggestion — the most 
important consequence is that, on the conceptual level, the action 
theory becomes divided into at least two complementary theories. One 
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of them starts from the first pole of such a methodological dimension, 
the other from the second pole. This results in two distinct theories. But 
the idea of having two distinct theories with regard to the same subject- 
matter clashes with Parsons’ ideas about the general character of theory. 
For generality, to Parsons, means that the conceptual system of the 
action theory must be formulated from only one perspective. This 
notion of generality was Parsons’ answer to Weber’s ideal types, and 
later to Merton’s theories of the middle range. To consent to the 
complementarity of different theoretical perspectives boils down to 
abandoning the generality-claim, which is, of course, the last thing 
Parsons is willing to do. 

Parsons is caught, therefore, in a difficult dilemma, the two 
‘impossible’ solutions of which can be formulated as follows: either the 
action theory tries to express the dialectical aspects of voluntarism on 
the conceptual level and, as a consequence, would lose its general status, 
or the action theory remains a really general theory but, then, becomes 
unfaithful to its voluntaristic premises. The main characteristic of this 
dilemma is in the epistemological and methodological premises as soon 
as they are translated into a conceptual scheme. I will call this the 
conceptual dilemma of the theory of action. 

The structural-functional version of the theory of action is moulded 
by this dilemma. Parsons, not being aware at that time of the very nature 
of the problems he was confronted with, kept trying to reconcile his four 
premises. Apparently, Parsons supposed a basic parallel between the 
bipolarity of his action frame of reference on the one hand and 
structural -functional analysis on the other. He might have thought that 
in conceptualizing the action theory along the lines of the structural- 
functional model, the dilemmas of individualism vs. collectivism and 
subjectivism vs. objectivism could be abandoned. In The Social System 
(1951) he constructed two paradigms along the lines of the bipolarity of 
the action-frame, namely, the structural and the motivational 
paradigm. 

The concept of function, then, was to connect these two paradigms. 
But even this concept of function could not prevent ambiguity. 
Although an extensive review of the ambiguities of Parsons’ structural- 
functional version is outside the frame of this article,!® I will confine 
myself to giving a few examples. First of all — and this concerns the first 
aspect of voluntarism — the 1951 publications are not very clear about 
the particulars of the relationship between orientation and situation. 
Sometimes the distinction between ‘value-orientation’ as an analytical 
aspect of actor’s orientation and ‘situation’ becomes rather unclear. 
Especially the well-known scheme of the pattern variables has suffered 
from this vagueness. Parsons divided this scheme, according to the 
bipolarity of the action frame, into an ‘orientation-set’ and a ‘situation- 
set’. But in the 1951 publications it is not always clear whether a variable 
belongs to the orientation set or to the situation set. Especially the 
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variables specificity vs. diffuseness and universalism vs. particularism 
change from one position to another. But apart from these shifts, it still 
remains vague how these two sets of pattern variables are interrelated. 
The same is true for those formulations which are to implement the 
other aspect of voluntarism, namely individualism and JE E In 
Parsons’ structural-functional version of the action theory, the 
conceptualization of this aspect starts again from two different and 
obscurely related perspectives: I already mentioned the two paradigms 
around which The Social System (1951) was built. A good example of the 
way in which these paradigms overlap is given by Parsons himself:!! the 
concept ‘allocation of personnel’, Parsons says, refers to exactly the 
same social phenomenon as the concept ‘socialization’. In the first case 
the concept gains meaning from a structural and collectivistic 
perspective, while in the other case the motivational or individualistic 
perspective prevails. 

These ambiguities can be supplemented with a long list of others; 
there may be, for example, some questions posed as to whether the 
definition of systems as expressed in the 1951 publications is as 
analytic as Parsons originally wanted it to be; there is some uncertainty 
with respect to the way subsystems are differentiated and especially as to 
whether the cultural subsystem can be legitimately called an action 
system. Finally, there are some difficulties regarding the incorporation 
of inter-system relations into the conceptual scheme. 

It is certainly possible to relate all these questions and ambiguities to 
the idea of the conceptual dilemma; it necessitates, however, a long and 
labourious analysis for which there is no room in this article. But I think 
that it will be clear, at least, that the conceptual dilemma could have 
been one of the main causes of the instability of structural-functional 
action theory. All Parsons’ attempts at reconciling the claims of 
generality and voluntarism did nothing more than compound the 
indistinctness. If he were to emphasize the epistemological claim of 
generality, his theory would no longer be voluntaristic; if he were to 
stress the voluntaristic premises, his theory would no longer be general. 
The third possibility, which Parsons actually practiced, that of 
reconciling the two sets of premises, resulted in inconsistencies and 
ambiguities. The procedure of ‘give and take’ may be useful and 
praiseworthy in human action itself; however, in the rational 
construction of a general theory of action it is self-destructive. 

The idea of the conceptual dilemma is important in still another 
respect. It can explain why structural-functionalism, after dominating 
the sociological scene during the fifties, became one of the main targets 
of theoretical criticism in the sixties. The acclaim given structural- 
functionalism during the fifties may have been a result of its very 
ambiguity, giving followers the Opportunity to stress exactly those 
aspects which they liked. The same is true for its criticism: all critics were 
able to select different aspects of structural-functionalism; each critic 
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could find something to fit his taste. Homans,!? for example, being 
himself an individualistically oriented author, accused structural- 
functional theory of being one-sidedly collectivistic in nature; 
Dahrendorf’ on the other hand, being a collectivist and structuralist 
himself, warned against the motivational and individualistic strands in 
Parsons’ theory. Most of the critics tend to reject the structural- 
functional version of the action theory because of its alleged normative- 
deterministic tenets. Perhaps there is no theoretical scheme in the entire 
tradition of social thought which has collected so many different types of 
criticism. I conceive of this as still another piece of evidence for the 
instability of this first conceptualization of the action theory. A theory 
which can be criticized for its emphasis on such conflicting vantage- 
points as individuality, collectivity, subjective values and normative 
determination at the same time, has no intrinsic consistency but simply 
is what people think it is. 

It is my contention that only one type of criticism with regard to 
structural-funtionalism can be considered valid: that is the criticism 
which accuses the structural-functional version of the action theory of 
being ambiguous and indistinct and conceives of the conceptual 
dilemma as the source of this ambiguity. 


4. THE CONCEPTUAL DILEMMA TRANSCENDED: THE NEW VERSION 
OF THE ACTION THEORY 


Parsons’ conceptual activities, however, were not exhausted by his 1951 
publications. Although many theorists still seem to’think of The Social 
System (1951) as being Parsons’ magnum opus, such an opinion has now 
become obsolete thanks to important developments on the conceptual 
theory level. One might ask, of course, how there can be important 
developments in a theory which is caught in such a paralysing dilemma. 
My answer is in partial agreement with the suggestion raised by that 
rhetorical question: substantive developments in his theory of action are 
totally inconceivable, unless Parsons were able to transcend the conceptual 
dilemma itself. Since a dilemma cannot be solved unless its actual source is 
found, it is necessary to concentrate on the bipolarity of the action 
frame. For it is this bipolarity of the action frame of reference which 
initiates the conceptual dilemma. Consequently, it is this very bipolarity 
which has to be re-evaluated. That is to say that a major revision of the 
action frame of reference and especially its last unit of analysis is needed. 

That is exactly what Parsons concentrated on, immediately after the 
publication of The Social System (1951). In the two opening articles of 
Working Papers in the Theory of Action (1951)!* he emphasized the symbolic 
character of action and eventually replaced the ‘old’ unit of analysis (i.e. 
the bipolar actor-situation comple with the undivided ‘symbolic act’. 
Obviously, such a change in the frame of reference’s last unit of analysis 
led to a major revision of the entire conceptual structure built on that 
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unit. As a result, one might contend that, from that moment on, the 
structural-functional version of the action theory ceased to exist. 
Unfortunately, even Parsons himself kept using that hyphenated term 
for the next decade or so, suggesting to the unsuspecting reader that his 
new formulations implied no major change at all. I conceive of these 
newer contributions to the conceptualization of the action theory as a 
completely new attempt at integrating and reconciling the pee same 
epistemological and methodological ease The crucial difference 
between the two conceptual versions of the action theory is, in my view, 
caused by the shift in the last unit of analysis. 

Let us first investigate the nature of this new unit of analysis and its 
consequences for the reformulation of the action frame of reference. 
Secondly, the question must be asked whether the abandonment of the 
conceptual dilemma has really led to a theory of action which may be 
considered an adequate implementation of Parsons’ four premises. I 
will discuss these two themes successively. 

Parsons proposed the ‘symbolic act’ as the new basic unit of analysis 
in order to synthesize the two complementary perspectives of 
orientation and situation. According to Parsons, these two aspects of the 
old frame of reference are pushed together, as it were. This new unit of 
analysis transcends, in a rather Hegelian way, the bipolarity of Parsons’ 
first attempt at E Sean his premises. By now, the overall 
perspective of the symbolic act, instead of the two above-mentioned 
complementary perspectives, becomes the core-element of the 
conceptual scheme of the action theory. It is interesting to illustrate the 
consequences which this basic conceptual change has made on the 
famous scheme of four (originally five) pattern variables. I mentioned 
earlier that this scheme has been built around the very idea of bipolarity 
and that Parsons eventually divided the scheme into an orientation- and 
a situation-set. Evidently, the emphasis on the symbolic act as a new unit 
of analysis necessitated a reformulation of the scheme in such a way that 
the two perspectives of orientation and situation were transcetided and 
synthesized in one single perspective. Parsons claimed, therefore, the 
existence of some logical and intrinsic relationships between the various 
variables, if they were approached from the point of view of symbolic 
action.'* ‘Affectivity’, for example, expresses exactly the same aspect of 
action as the category of ‘performance’. The only difference stems from 
the angle from which that aspect is formulated. In the case of affectivity, 
that action process is seen as an expression of actor’s motivation or 
orientation; in the case of performance, that very same action process is 
cognitively interpreted as an attribute of the situation. In other words, 
the same type of action which from the point of view of the actor can be 
viewed as affective, is from the objective point of view simply a 
performance. From the point of view of symbolic action, however, these 
different formulations are not important, because it does not make 
sense to use two terms for just one aspect of symbolic action. That 
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aspect, which was originally conceptualized from the two perspectives of 
orientation and situation, was now given the name ‘consummatory’, 
referring to an immediate or consumptive type of action. Parsons 
followed the same procedure in establishing such an intrinsic 
relationship between ‘affective neutrality’, a category from the 
orientation-set, and ‘quality’, a category from the situation-set. He 
emphasized that, also in this case, both categories formulate only one 
aspect of ee action and that they can be transcended by a category 
which refers to that aspect. Parsons here proposed the term 
‘instrumental’, which clearly referred to the instrumental, not 
immediate, aspect of action. 

As a result, the two pattern variables, affectivity vs. affective neutrality 
on the one hand and performance vs. quality on the other, are now 
reformulated according to the new unit of analysis of symbolic action. 
The two pattern variables were transformed into only one new variable. 
The term ‘pattern variable’, which obviously referred to patterns in the 
relation between orientation and situation was now, of course, no 
longer adequate. Therefore, Parsons proposed the term ‘axis of 
differentiation’ for this new variable, indicating the analytical function 
of this newly developed conceptual tool. 

The two remaining pattern variables also undergo this reformulation 
in the light of the newly established unit of analysis. According to 
Parsons, they are intrinsicall related to each other and can be 
summarized in another axis of differentiation, namely internal versus 
external aspects of action. Instead of reproducing the line of reasoning 
which Parsons pursued in this case, I will merely state that, as an end 
result, the scheme of four pattern variables was revised and transformed 
into a scheme of two axes of differentiation, related to symbolic action. 

The two axes of differentiation formed the basis of the new action 
frame of reference. They differentiated symbolic action into four 
analytical aspects, according to this scheme: 


instrumental consummatory 





external ADAPTION (A) GOAL ATTAINMENT (G) 





internal LATENCY (L) INTEGRATION (1) 


ne 


Parsons initially called this scheme the ‘four function paradigm’. The 
four ‘functions’, however, could no longer be conceived of as functions 
ina strictly structural-functional sense of the word. By now, Parsons’ use 
of the term function had become less specific and lacked the typical 
structural-functional connotations of equilibrium and homeostasis. It 
could almost be equated with the term aspect. In later works, Parsons 
avoided this type of confusion and preferred to use other designations. 

Regardless, this paradigm forms the new frame of reference of the 
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action theory. At the same time it constitutes a new attempt at 
conceptualizing the four basic premises we mentioned above. 

Before the important question as to the adequacy of this new version 
of the action theory can be answered, some comments are needed with 
respect to the way in which the new conceptual system was developed out 
of this basic frame of reference." First of all, Parsons used the scheme of 
the four functions to define how subsystems are differentiated from 
action in a, now for the first time, logically consistent way. His old 
definitions with respect to this problem, as expressed in his structural- 
functional writings also bore the marks of the conceptual dilemma; for 
at that time, it was not clear to Parsons whether the cultural subsystem 
should be conceived of as an action system in the strict sense of the 
word.!? Now the cultural subsystem of action could be viewed, in the 
same way as the other subsystems, as an analytical aspect of action. 
Another consequence of using the four function scheme in the 
definition of subsystems of action, was the introduction of a 
‘behavioural subsystem’ of action. That, of course, does not mean a 
prostration to behaviourism, but a legitimate recognition of the 
important part played by objective, physiological and organical 
processes in action. 

Secondly, in the same way that action is divided into four subsystems, 
these analytical subsystems can be differentiated themselves. Most 
widely known in this respect is the analytical differentiation of the social 
system, conceived of as a society into an ‘economy (A)’, ‘polity (G)’, 
‘societal community (I)’ and a ‘fiduciary system (L)’. Consequently, 
Parsons distinguished at least two levels in the general theory of action. 
The level of the action system consists in the interrelations between the 
behavioural system, personality system, social system and cultural 
system. The theory of the social system, on the other hand, is one of the 
second-level theories within the general theory of action, studying the 
relations between the analytically conceived economy, polity, societal 
community and fiduciary system. 

Third, the conceptual elaboration of the theory of social systems has 
been developing ever since the publication of Economy and Society 
(1956).'8 The theory of the action system is much more recently and 
tentatively elaborated. It is evident, though, that this latter part of the 
theory of action runs parallel to the conceptualizations which prevail in 
symbolic interactionism, as expressed by Cooley, Mead and especially 
W. I. Thomas.!9 

Fourth, on both levels, the theory of action is conceptualized 
analogous to the exchange model prevalent in economic theory. 
Parsons succeeded in reformulating the basic economic exchange 
model in order to match it with the tenets of the four function paradigm. 
As a consequence, he conceived of the social system as a network of 
inputs and outputs, according to this scheme: $5 
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economy (A) polity (G) 
1 8 4 5 
fiduciary system (L) societal community (I) 
6 


Economic theory, then, is that part of the theory of the social system, 
which concentrates on the interchange relations, numbered 1, 2, and 3. 
Political theory studies that part of the social system which concentrates 
on the interrelations 2, 4 and 5. Sociology, according to Parsons, has to 
study the relations 3, 5 and 6, and anthropology, finally, concentrates on 
1, 4 and 6. 

I will not review here the specific implementations of all these 
interchange relations. I will confine myself to remarking that Parsons 
constructed a similar interchange model at the basic level of the action 
system and that the resulting interchange relations likewise are assigned 
to different analytical disciplines. 

Fifth, analogous to the place of money in economic theory, Parsons 
developed, for each of the two levels of action theory, a scheme of 
‘generalized symbolic media of interchange’. On the social system level 
he distinguished money, power, influence and commitment; on the 
action system level he proposed a similar scheme consisting of the media 
intelligence, performance-capacity, affect and definition of the 
situation. These latter media are the conceptual results of a comparison 
of the four function scheme with W. I. Thomas’ well-known scheme of 
the four wishes. Parsons succeeded in generalizing such originally 
economic concepts as money creation, inflation and deflation into the 
other branches of the action theory, and especially to the other symbolic 
media of exchange. In this way he was able to avoid the static bias which 
so often has been ascribed to the structural-functional version of the 
action theory. The last crucial aspect of this new theory of action is called 
the cybernetic hierarchy. This TAERE formulates some formal 
relations, between the symbolic media and, consequently, between the 
distinguished subsystems. It states that on each system level, the 
subsystems which are the analytical embodiments of the L-function 
rank highest in the hierarchy of controlling or steering power, followed 
by the I-, G-, and A-functions respectively. This hierarchy can be 
reversed when, instead of controlling power, condition or 
determination is considered. 

This very short account on Parsons’ new conceptualization of the 
action theory in no way does justice to its complexity and intricacy which 
once again might puzzle the theorist. But even this short account shows 
at least a few important things. It gives sufficient evidence for the 
statement that the shift from the old to the new unit of analysis has 
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generated an entirely new conceptual structure, and consequently a new 
type of theory. Moreover, it suggests that the rather frequent attempts at 
considering this new theory simply as a completely continuous 
outgrowth of structural-functionalism, necessarily result in confusion. 

My interest in this new theory, however, is confined to the question of 
whether it can be conceived of as an adequate implementation of 
Parsons’ originally proposed premises. Up to now, I have only shown 
that Parsons freed himself from the shackles of the conceptual dilemma 
by proposing a new unit of analysis. I still have to answer the question of 
whether Parsons’ new conceptual scheme reflects his epistemological 
and methodological starting-point. If this were the case, we may conclude 
that, though there has been a remarkable discontinuity at the conceptual level of 
theory in Parsons’ writings, the overall theoretical continuity is much more 
impressive. 

The last part of my analysis consists therefore in confronting the four 
premises with the main ideas of the new theory as expressed above. First 
the epistemological starting-point of generality. The gist of Parsons’ 
discussion of the idea of generality was in his strivings toward a 
completely systematic coverage of action. Multi- erspectivism was 
thereby considered as being pernicious. In the new e of reference, 
the multi-perspectivism, which played such an important part in the 
structural-functional version, has disappeared. In fact, the general 
character of the new theory of action, and especially of the four function 
paradigm, is most vigorously expressed by Parsons’ claim that this 
paradigm and the axes on which it is built function to integrate the 
formerly disconnected disciplines in the area of human action. He 
conceived of his action frame of reference as being a newly developed 
charter for the unification of, at least, the social sciences.2° 

The other epistemological starting-point referred to Parsons’ analytical 
conception of the relation between theory and reality. While in the old 
structural-functional version one might have doubted the analytical 
character of some of his definitions, the new theory is very consistently 
analytical in outline. The newly developed subsystems are defined as 
analytical functions or aspects and they decidedly cannot be equated 
with concrete parts of social reality. This analytical character of the new 
theory can also be discovered in the idea of the symbolic media. Even 
the notion of money, usually perceived of as a rather concrete 
phenomenon, is reformulated by Parsons and recoined into a system of 
symbolic expectations. This analytical attitude is stated most explicitly in 
his definition of political theory, where he said: 


First, ‘political theory’, as here interpreted, which is not simply to be 
identified with the. meaning given the term b many political 
scientists, is thought of as an abstract analytical sehen in the same 
sense in which economic theory is abstract and analytical. ... 
Secondly, . . . I assume that the empirical system to which political 
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theory in this sense applies is an analytically defined, a ‘functional’ 
subsystem of a society, not, for example, a concrete type of 
collectivity.?! 


There still remain the two methodological premises, summarized in the 
term voluntarism, to be reviewed in light of this new attempt at 
conceptualizing the action theory. If these voluntaristic tenets can be 
shown to be smoothly incorporated in the new general and analytical 
theory, without exerting pressure on the consistency of the scheme, the 
conceptual dilemma can really be considered as being transcended. 

The first aspect of the voluntaristic thinking pattern is directed to the 
synthesis of subjective and objective factors in the explanation of social 
action. In his reaction to behaviouristic movements of thought, Parsons 
especially emphasized the autonomous importance of subjective factors 
and chose the term voluntarism to express this concern. In the new . 
conceptual structure, however, this subjective aspect is no longer 
included as a separate point of entry or perspective. Does that imply that 
actor’s subjectivity as a whole has disappeared from the scheme of action 
theory? If this were the case, such a change would have degraded action 
theory to simple behaviourism. The inherent subjectivity of the action 
frame is now no longer conceptualized as ‘the point of view of the actor’, 
as it was in the structural -functional version; from now on it is defined as 
an aspect of symbolic action. One might even say that the subjectivity of 
the action frame is expressed by the symbolic character of action itself. 
In other words, Parsons does not need actor’s subjective point of view 
anymore, as the subjectivity of the scheme is guaranteed by the very idea 
of symbolic action. At the same time the notion of symbolic action 
included the objective or situational pole of the former action frame; 
not as a perspective, that is, but rather as an analytical aspect of 
symbolism.?? In using the two hierarchies of control and condition 
respectively, he was even able to establish the relationship between the 
subjective and objective aspects in action. Instead of putting the 
orientation- and situation-perspectives side by side, he now integrated 
them on the conceptual level of theory. That is exactly the major 
conceptual advancement of the new theory of action; the dialectic of the 
subjective and objective aspects in action is now lifted from the 
methodological to the conceptual level of theory. 

The same is true for the second aspect of voluntarism, namely the 
dialectic of social nominalism and social realism, or in more usual 
terms, individualism and collectivism. For as soon as the symbolic act is 
seen as the basic unit of analysis, it becomes clear that the subjectivity of 
the action frame no longer depends on the actor’s point of view. It 
becomes possible, therefore, to conceive of i ean as not being 
contradictory to subjectivism. For Parsons the idea of system is just a 
recognition of the fact that action units necessarily go together to form 
systems of action. The very symbolic character of action refers to a 
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complex network of meanings which are expressed and interpreted by 
one or more people. These systems of meaning can be organized around 
the collectivity of individuals, e.g. a society. While, of course, the 
concrete distinction between individual and society is not questioned by 
Parsons’ concept of system, they are no longer specific perspectives in 
the conceptualization of the action theory. In that sense, the new theory 
of action, gaining independence of the distinction between individual 
and society, has also abandoned this part of the conceptual dilemma. 
The concrete distinction between individual and society is paralleled by 
a conceptual distinction of system levels and subsystems. All the specific 
schemes within the new conceptual theory, e.g. the scheme of the 
symbolic media, are completel independent of the individual- 
collectivity distinction and gael ormulate attributes of systems. 

I think that even in this greatly abridged analysis, it should be clear 
that Parsons has succeeded in incorporating these four premises into 
his new conceptual scheme. That is undoubtedly an important 
improvement compared to the structural-functional formulations. By 
now, the theory of action has reached a conceptual platform from which 
it is able to guide the construction of substantive theory. That, of course, 
was Parsons’ main objective. 

At the same time this conceptual development leads us to a very 
definite conclusion with respect to the question of continuity or 
’ discontinuity in Parsons’ work. In my interpretation this question 
cannot be detached from the scheme of theory-levels with which I 
started my analysis of Parsons’ work. Answering this question with 
regard to the epistemological and methodological levels of theory, I 
want to emphasize the remarkable continuity in the action theory. Ever 
since the twenties, Parsons has been trying to combine the same 
epistemological and methodological premises. During a period of 
almost half a century, these have been the constant elements of the 
theory of action. The discontinuity in Parsons’ action theory, however, 
can be placed on the conceptual level. This discontinuity is marked by 
the shift from the bipolar frame of reference and structural-functional 
theory on the one hand to the symbolic action-frame and the 
interchange paradigm on the other. 

Therefore, where the modal interpretation supposed a discontinuity 
in the action theory on the methodological and epistemological levels, 
my analysis emphasizes its continuity; where the modal interpretation 
implicitly conceived of the new developments in the action theory as a 
completely continuous outgrowth from structural-functionalism, I 
stress the discontinuous character of this conceptual development. A 
discontinuity which is now readily explainable by the idea of the 
conceptual dilemma. 

Hans Adriaansens 
School of Economics, Social Sciences & Law 
Tilburg University, Netherlands 
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The sexual stratification of social control: 
a gender-based perspective on crime 
and delinquency 


ABSTRACT 


This paper outlines an historically situated, gender-based perspective 
on crime and delinquency. The perspective is stated in propositional 
form and tested with data on juvenile delinquency. The fundamental 
propositions assert that there is a sexually stratified inverse 
relationship between structurally differentiated processes of social 
control, such that women are more frequently the instruments and 
objects of informal social controls, while men are more frequently the 
instruments and objects of formal social controls. Implications of our 
perspective for conflict and control theories of deviance are 
suggested. 


British and American researchers recently have noted the lack of 
attention paid to women in sociological theory and research on crime 
and delinquency.! The same point can be made about theory and 
research on stratification.? Furthermore, an important relationship can 
be drawn between the two critiques for, in our view, an explanation of 
the strong but neglected association between sex and crime is to be 
found ina link between the stratification system and the different means 
used to control men and women. 

We must first note that the most fundamental aspect of the 
stratification system is not how actors are allocated to social classes or how 
rewards (e.g. prestige and income) are distributed. Rather, the most 
fundamental aspect is who is eligible in the first place to compete for the 
rewards and outcomes distributed in the system. Clearly, women are far 
more restricted than men in their access to the reward structure of the 
stratification system. This is not simply a matter of overt economic 
discrimination or exclusion; it is also a matter of men more generally 
being ascripted to the public arena, and women to the private sphere. It 
is of special interest to us that one consequence of the restriction of 
women to private space is to make them less available for the public 
ascription of criminal and delinquent statuses. A fuller understanding 
of this situation requires an awareness of its historical precedents. 
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The sexual stratification of crime and work is linked historically to the 
removal of men’s work from the home and the emergence of formal 
segregative agencies of social control. With the rise of commercial trade 
and commerce, and later industrialization, there emerged a growing 
differentiation between formal and informal structures of social 
control. Thus Scull notes that ‘. . . the development of national and 
international markets produced a diminution, if not a destruction, of 
the influence traditionally exerted by local groups (especially kinship 
groups) ...,’ leading eventually ‘. .. to the development of a state 
sponsored system of segregative control’. 

The historical differentiation noted by Scull between the constraints 
imposed at one end of a continuum by the family, and at the other end 
by the state, is reflected conceptually in the sociological concept of social 
control. Operationally, social control is recognized in formally and 
informally organized acts of surveillance, supervision and sanctioning.* 
Scull’s historical concern is that, in conjunction with advancing 
capitalism and the movement of work away from the home, 
surveillance, supervision and sanctioning activities have shifted 
increasingly in their locus of organization from family and kinship 
groups to the state. In brief, the new form of work brought a new form 
of social control, now called crime control. What Scull overlooks, 
however, is that this linkage between the control of crime and work had 
much more to do with the legal control of men than women — for it was 
the former who were moving most rapidly into the new and more public 
places of work.® The result was to subject men increasingly to the formal 
social control of an emerging criminal justice system, while leaving 
women to the informal social control of the family. 

It is therefore our argument that two well-established statistical 
regularities — the exclusion of women from the ‘race’ for stratification 
outcomes and less crime among women — have as a common source 
patterns of informal social controls involving women, which are 
established and perpetuated within the family. An adequate 
understanding of this point, and a more complete explanation of 
patterns of crime and delinquency among both men and women, 
requires that we give combined attention to differing types of social 
control processes. To date, such processes usually have been considered 
independently. 

Thus, in the formative years of the sociology of deviance, researchers 
were concerned most conspicuously with informal processes of social 
control.” These early explanations of deviance gave considerable 
attention to the role of the family and community in accounting for 
increasing rates of crime and delinquency in changing urban 
environments.’ 

Gradually, interest shifted to socially structured’ patterns of 
opportunity’ and to the growing impact of formal agencies of social 
control (e.g. the police, courts and corrections) on individuals!’ and 
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finally to such agencies as institutions worthy of study in and of 
themselves.'! The question asked most commonly today is how such 
agencies come, historically and organizationally, to seek out as their 
customary targets young, poor, urban, males, and how this selection 
corresponds to the wishes of dominant interest groups.!? 

It is our contention that the question of differential treatment cannot 
be answered effectively without a simultaneous consideration of both 
formal and informal structures of social control, and their linkages into 
the gender-based stratification system. Failure to combine these 
considerations presents particular problems for recent efforts to explain 
the relationship between sex roles and crime. For example, Rita Simon’s 
monograph on Women and Crime focuses selectively on the influence of 
changing opportunity structures and the response patterns of the police 
and courts.!§ Simon’s thesis is that, as occupational opportunities for 
women expand, and as formal control agents become less chivalrous, 
male-female patterns of crime will become increasingly similar. 
Simon'* acknowledges that to date such changes are limited in 
scope,’ and Huber emphasizes more generally that ‘. . . the problem is 
not only women’s invisibility in market and political institutions but 
also men’s invisibility in the home’.!® Huber goes on to suggest that 
women’s opportunities for occupational advancement are more easily 
changed than men’s responsibilities for childcare.” Our purpose in 
presenting the arguments of Simon and Huber together is to emphasize 
that no theory of gender and crime can be complete without considering 
the role of women in the informal control process otherwise known as 
childcare — or the way in which this process is coordinated with the 
stratification system and structure of formal social control. There 
follows an outline of the perspective we propose. 


TOWARDS A GENDER-BASED PERSPECTIVE ON CRIME AND 
DELINQUENCY 


The fundamental assumption that underwrites the perspective to be 
examined in this paper is that formal social controls are inversely related 
to informal social controls. Identifying law and its application with 
formal social control, and family and kinship group activity with 
informal social control, Donald Black applies this proposition at two 
levels: across collectivities and across individuals.!8 Thus, it is postulated 
that the more informal social control there is in a collectivity, the less law 
there will be. Similarly, the more informal social control individuals are 
subject to, the less law they will be suject to. Black’s theory implies that a 
shifting balance exists between the two types of social control, one type 
growing in compensation for a decline in the other. To this we might 
add that the balance shifts towards more formal social controls as the 
behaviours involved become more public and diverse in their character. 
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Scull’s argument is that the capitalist mode of production makes this 
shift in balance inexorable. 

It is important to note, of course, that formal social controls extend 
beyond the law, and that informal social controls extend aons the 
family. For example, rules of the workplace, sometimes enforced by 
private security personnel, exist in greater and lesser degrees of 
formality.!? As well, activities of peer and work groups can constitute 
informal social controls.?° These possibilities are not pursued in Black’s 
work, nor in this research, although their implications are discussed in 
the conclusion to this paper. For the purposes of this empirical analysis, 
we test at the level of individuals the more restricted proposition that 


(H,) Formal legal controls are inversely related to informal familial 
controls. 


The advantage of testing our fundamental assumption in this form is 
that we avoid, on the one hand, the diversion of a exactly where 
informal social controls leave off, and formal social controls begin, 
while on the other hand remaining consistent with the theoretical 
emphases of Scull and Black. The prediction of our first hypothesis, 
then, is that, at the level of individuals, as the surveillance and 
supervisory activities of the family diminish in their influence, the 
application of the law and its sanctions will increase. 

This hypothesized relationship between formal legal controls and 
oraal nikal controls is made particularly significant by the 
proposition that these control structures are sexually stratified. Thus, 


(H,) Females more than males are the instruments and objects of 
informal familial controls. 


More specifically, 


(H,,) Mothers more than fathers are the instruments of informal 
familial controls, and 

(H, 2) Daughters more than sons are the objects of informal familial 
controls. 


Together, these propositions form the basis of female assignment to an 
instrument-object relationship in the socialization process — what 
Rosabeth Kanter has called the ‘intimate oppression’ of informal social 
control.?! Thus, Chodorow notes that ‘. .. women are the primary 
socializers. Men may also help in child care, but their “work” is 
elsewhere; for women it is the reverse.’#? A result is that ‘Young girls, 
used to relying on older siblings and adults (“seeking help”), soon give 
this help (“offer help and support”) to younger children.’ Cummings 
finds that this instrument-object cycle even persists among working 
women who come to believe in ‘Horatia Alger as a Feminist Model’ — the 
model of a woman who makes time to be both the primary socializer of 
her children and the architect of a career.?8 Thus, even among more 
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liberated women, the instrument-object relationship may be 
perpetuated. 

Children are not insensitive to this sexually stratified relationship 
between the instruments and objects of informal familial controls: ‘As 
the child’s social perception becomes more sophisticated, (s)he is able to 
discriminate between the behaviour of . . . father and. . . mother and 
decipher from an abundance of clues that people are divided into two 
categories — male and female — and that (s)he and one parent belong to 
one category, and the other parent belongs to the other.’** Further, 
Udry observes that ‘By age three, the boy will begin to perceive that some 
new requirements go with being male. Males are not supposed to be 
passive, compliant, and dependent, but on the contrary, are expected to 
be aggressive, independent, and self-assertive.’** Although Udry 
designates these socialized signals of masculinity as ‘requirements’, the 
reader likely will agree that aggressiveness, independence and 
assertiveness connote freeness (or the absence of control) more than 
restriction. Beyond this, our concern is that it is mothers more than 
fathers who are held responsible for socializing passivity, compliance 
and dependence into their daughters more than their sons. 

Our interest extends to the implications of this instrument-object 
relationship for the patterning of crime and delinquency. To 
understand the connection we are postulating, it is useful to regard 
criminal and delinquent behaviour as pleasurable, if not liberating. As 
David Bordua has noted,?6 delinquency frequently is fun — and even 
more importantly, a type of fun infrequently allowed to females. Said 
differently, delinquency involves a spirit of liberation, the opportunity 
to take risks, and a chance to pursue publicly some of the pleasures that 
are symbolic of adult male status outside the family. One reason why 
delinquency is fun, then, is because it anticipates a range of activities, 
some having to do with criminal and others with more conventional 
occupations, that are more open to men than women. And it is the 
sexually stratified socialization process described above that cultivates 
this awareness. The hypothesized results are that: 


(H,,.,) Males more than females define risk-taking positively; 
(H, 9) Males more than females define delinquency positively; and 
(H,..3) Males more than females participate in delinquent activities. 


Criminologists have not so much disputed the last of the above 
hypotheses, as they have failed to explain the relationship involved. We 
have reviewed some of these efforts above, and turn now to several 
recent attempts to apply deterrence theory to this problem. Jensen et al. 
control for sex of respondent in an effort to account for a stubborn 
inverse relationship found between the perceived risk of legal 
sanctioning and self-reported delinquency.”’ If this relationship were 
removed, it would imply that a sex difference in perceived risk of 
sanctioning was an explanation of sex differences in delinquency. 
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However, Jensen et al. find that the original relationship persists 
undiminished. Similarly, Anderson et al., ina recent and rare attempt to 
simultaneously examine formal and informal sanctioning, find an 
inverse relationship between both types of perceived sanctioning risk 
and self-reported delinquency; but these relationships again are 
undiminished in a control for the sex of respondent.”® There is, 
however, a final study by Tittle and Rowe that experimentally examines 
the actual application of a sanction threat in a study of classroom 
cheating behaviour.?? These researchers do find that sex of respondent 
makes a difference, with females more likely than males to be deterred. 
Our interest in the latter finding is that, like our own study, it deals with 
the application of actual controls, rather than with the perceived risk of 
foamed: legal sanctions,” or the perception of parental disapproval of 
the behaviours involved.’ An importance of this methodological 
difference, then, is to correct a potential misperception based on prior 
studies that social sanctioning is not sexually stratified in a profoundly 
significant way. Our approach as well combines consideration of formal 
and informal social controls, and their sexual stratification, ina way that 
the prior studies have not. A discussion of the last set in this integrated 
series of propositions follows. 

The sexual stratification of social control is made complete with the 
formal ascription of deviant status. That men more than women are 
instrumentally engaged in this ascriptive process is as obvious as the 
visibility of one’s local constabulary.*? In this sphere, like others, de 
Beauvoir is correct in observing that ‘. . . it is not the-women but the 
men who control the world.’38 Beyond this, Pollack argues that women 
are underrepresented as the objects of official crime statistics because 
their offences are underdetected, underreported, and underpunished.*4 
To date, research on this issue has focused nearly exclusively on the last 
of these possibilities, as manifested in prosecution and sentencing.®5 In 
the current study we will focus on the less visible, but perhaps more 
strategic, stage of initial police contacts. This is done to test the last of 
our propositions that: 


(H,) Males more than females are the instruments and objects of 
formal social controls, and, beyond this, that 

(Hy) Participation in delinquency held constant, males more than 
females are the objects of formal social controls. 


Summarizing, the above propositions tie early deviance theorists’ 
concerns with informal processes of social control to the more recent 
interest of the societal reaction theorists in processes of formal social 
contro]. Our coordinating hypothesis is that the two control processes 
are inversely related. Underwriting both processes is a gender-based 
system of sexual stratification that dominates the world of crime and 
delinquency as much as it does the world of work. We turn now to a 
description of the data to be used ina test of our perspective. 
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THE DATA 


The Sample: The data used to assess our perspective were gathered in 
January 1976 from 611 students in four high schools of a suburban 
community (250,000 population) situated west of Toronto, Canada. The 
initial sample was stratified so as to insure sufficient numbers of subjects 
living in all types of housing and neighbourhoods — particularly high 
density, lower socio-economic status areas. Addresses with apartment 
and unit numbers were used as a sampling criterion, and sampling 
fractions were established for each school such that inhabitants of single 
and multiple dwelling units were selected in equal numbers. One 
thousand otherwise randomly selected subjects were then offered a five 
dollar inducement to complete the questionnaire after school, and 835 
students responded. The questionnaire was administered orally to the 
835 subjects to avoid reading problems encountered by Hirschi in a 
similar sample.%* Finally, a pair-wise deletion procedure was used to 
eliminate single parent families and subjects who did not respond to all 
of the items, resulting in a sample for this analysis of 611 high school 
students. Reweighting this sample to provide population estimates 
yielded results substantively similar to analyses based on the raw data; 
thus, only the latter are presented in this discussion. 

The Variables and Their Measurement: Five of the seven variables 
considered in our analysis are measured with additive scales based on 
multiple indicators and approximate interval scales. The two exceptions 
are readily justified. Sex (X,) by necessity is treated as a dumm 
dichotomized variable, and police contacts (X,) is based on a single self- 
report measure of the actual number of times in the last year the 
respondent has been picked up by the police. 

Measures of maternal (X,) and paternal (X,) controls are based 
respectively on four items asking, ‘Does your (father) (mother) know 
(where you are) (who you are with) when you are away from home?’ 
These variables are to be used in conjunction with the sex of respondent 
to test the instrument-object status assigned to mothers and daughters 
in the informal process of social control. No attempt is made to causally 
order the triadic relationship between parents and their children. The 
influences are assumed to be mutual. 

Two attitudinal variables are assumed to follow from this 
socialization process. First, ‘taste for risk’ (X,) is measured on the basis of 
level of agreement or disagreement with the statement, ‘I like to take 
risks’, and, ‘The things I like to do best are dangerous’. Second, 
‘perception of fun’ (X,) is measured on the basis of rankings assigned on 
ascale from one to ten, to six items from a larger list of twenty-five items 
including: breaking street lights, windows, etc.; stealing little things 
(e.g. shop-lifting); stealing expensive things (worth over $50); fighting 
(between individuals); fighting (in gangs); and breaking into schools. 
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Our interest is in how the instrument-object relationship established in 
the socialization process influences these evaluations. 

The actual behaviours assumed to follow from these evaluations are 
measured with an adapted version of Hirschi’s self-report delinquency 
scale (X,).87 The scale asks how often in the last year the respondent has 
committed various acts of theft, assault, battery and vandalism. This 
behavioural product of sex role socialization is assumed to form a 
crucial mediating link in the inverse relationship postulated between 
informal and formal social controls. However, beyond this, sex role 
itself is expected to have a direct causal effect on the application of 
formal controls. Our measure of formal control is the self-report of 
police contacts described above. The test of our perspective follows. 


THE ANALYSIS 


Correlations between the seven variables are presented in Table I along 
with path coefficients for Same contacts, self-reported delinquency, 
perception of fun and taste for risk treated as endogenous variables, and 
sex role, maternal and paternal controls considered as exogenous 
variables. Regression equations based on those paths in Table I larger 
than -10 and statistically significant at the -001 level form the basis of the 
path diagram presented in Figure 1. Taken together, Table I and Figure 
1 provide considerable support for our propositions. 


TABLE I Correlation and path coefficients* 








Correlation coefficients 

Path 

coefficients Xı X, X, X, Xs Xs X, 
X, = —:36 —:25 ‘36 “30 40 37 
X = = 69 — "33 — 38 — 34 — "34 
X — — — —-26 —:27 —:31 — +24 
x, 27 —19 —:05 = “42 44 34 
X, 12 —:'13 —-06 “31 — 57 38 
Xe 18 —-02 —-09 17 41 — 44 
X 17 —-16 04 08 13 23 — 





è Correlation coefficients are presented in the upper half of the table, path coefficients 
in the lower half; see text for a description of the variables. 


First, the hypothesis that coordinates our perspective postulates an 
inverse relationship between informal and formal social controls. This 
hypothesis is supported by the negative zero-order correlations between 
maternal and paternal controls and police contacts (r; =—:34; 
T37=— +24), both of which are significant at the -001 level. It is of interest 
that the first of these correlations is larger than the second, suggesting 
preliminary support as well for the instrumental role assigned to women 
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FIGURE 1 A gender-based model of deviance and control 


in our perspective. Additional support for our propositions is found in 
the links that mediate these initial correlations. 

Thus, our second hypothesis is that females more than males are 
made the instruments and the objects of informal social control. The 
object status of daughters is apparent in the tendency of both mothers 
(r,,=—-36) and father (r,,=—-25) to control their daughters more than 
their sons.?? That the first of these correlations is larger than the second 
is indicative of the instrumental role assigned to women in.this process. 
In other words, although both mothers and fathers control their 
daughters more than their sons, mothers control their daughters even 
more than their fathers do. However, even more significant is the fact 
that although paternal controls are strongly correlated with all other 
variables in our model, it is maternal rather than paternal controls that 
directly effect (P,,=—:14; P,,=—-23; Psg=—-18) the remaining 
variables in Figure 1. In other words, when the contaminating and 
mediating effects of all other variables are taken into account in our 
regression equations, the causal influences of paternal controls 
disappear while the causal effects of maternal controls persist. 

We turn next to the consequences of the instrument-object 
relationship established between mothers and daughters in the 
socialization process. These consequences are recognized in the direct 
effects of maternal controls (P,,=—-23) and sex role (P,,=-27) on the 
socially acquired taste for risk, and the effect of all three of these 
variables on the perception of delinquent pursuits as fun (P,,=-32; 
P,,=—:18; P,,=-12). In other words, these data indicate that 
delinquency is fun, and more fun for boys than girls; that a taste for risk 
(P,,=-19) and the pursuit of fun (P,,=-43) can be productive of 
delinquency; and that both of these attitudinal variables mediate the 
effects of sex role in delinquent behaviour (Pe, P,,=-053 Pes Ps:= 05): 
Said differently, these data strongly suggest that it is the instrument- 
object relationship established between mothers and daughters that 
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denies delinquency as a fun and liberating pursuit for girls; it is 
adolescent boys who disproportionately are allowed this outlet, at least 
to the point of encountering the pe It is the latter possibility that we 
consider last; meanwhile, we should note that the remaining direct 
effect of sex role on self-reported Aaro (P,,) in our model is - go. 

Finally, there is evidence to support our last hypotheses that males 
more than females are the instruments and objects of formal social 
controls. The instrumental role of men in this process is made obvious 
by the absence of a single woman in the eight member juvenile division 
of the police department in the community where this study was 
conducted. Beyond this, the object status of males in this process is 
indicated by the direct effect of sex role on police contacts (P,,=-18) 
independent of all other variables in the model. In other words, all other 
variables held constant — including the amount of delinquent behaviour 
~ it is boys more than girls who are most likely to be picked up by the 
police. This direct effect is supplemented by the indirect influence of sex 
role as mediated by self-reported delinquency (P,, P,,=-05), the 
perception of fun (P,, Pes P,;=-01), and taste for risk (P, Pe, Py, =-01; 
Pe Pes Ps4 Py, =-01). The additional direct effects of the perception of 
fun (P,,=-15) and maternal controls (P,,=—-14) on the number of 
police contacts is suggestive of the common conclusion that exhibiting 
the wrong type of attitude, particularly toward authority, can be 
productive of an excessive police response.®9 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Dennis Wrong argued convincingly that the perspectives of an earlier 
decade presented an oversocialized conception of man.‘ Perhaps part 
of the problem was that these perspectives focused nearly exclusively on 
men, for if our findings are generalizable, then there may be reason to 
assume that women are oversocialized; more specifically, over- 
controlled. The point of the gender-based perspective presented in 
this paper is to place this finding within the context of a larger 
stratification system — a system which makes women the instruments and 
objects of informal social controls, and men the instruments and objects 
of formal social controls. Thus, we have argued that in the world of 
crime and delinquency, as in the world of work, women are denied full 
access to the publicsphere through a socialization sequence that moves 
from mother to daughter in a cycle that is self-renewing. 

It is interesting to speculate about the prospects for change in this 
structural arrangement. Huber has emphasized that it is easier to get 
women some types of work than it is to relieve them of responsibilities 
for childcare.*! An increasingly common consequence is a double burden 
for women. Furthermore, when middle and u per class women are 
relieved of child-care, it is commonly arate the employment of 
underclass women to act as their surrogates. In either case, the 
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instrument-object relationship of women in the informal process of 
social control is preserved, and we have argued that the results are self- 
denying for both parties. Thus, while women may be employed in 
instrumental roles with increasing frequency by formal agencies of 
social control, and while women may increasingly receive an equality of 
object status from these agencies, it seems less likely that the home-based 
instrument-object relationship of women and its enduring 
consequences will change as quickly. 

Some additional comments about formal social controls outside 
public law, and informal social controls outside the family, may help to 
orient future research. It is our hypothesis that peer groups, and later 
work groups, help to extend patterns established in childhood 
socialization. Thus male peer groups may continue to encourage and 
facilitate independence, assertiveness and agressiveness among their 
members. Within this context, the male delinquent peer group may 
stand not so much as an alien subculture in society, but rather as an 
exaggerated reflection, or even a caricature, of the male sex role and its 
emphases. Paraphrasing Merton, to call the male exploits of others 
delinquent is similar to saying that ‘I was daring, you were reckless, and 
he was delinquent.’#? The point is that to be male is to be allowed 
experimentation with such pursuits, while to be female is more 
frequently to be denied such experiments. Thus, notwithstanding the 
recent efforts of feminist groups, many female peer groups probably still 
reinforce dependence, compliance and passivity among their members. 
From our perspective, these male and female peer groupings are simply 
elaborating patterns made possible by the sexually stratified control 
system of the family. Furthermore, private security forces in many 
corporate bureaucracies may play a related role ata more formal level of 
social control. For example, the purpose of many department store 
police seems largely to divert shoplifting women back into the private 
sphere of the home, while passing more professional male thieves into 
the hands of the public police and courts. We do not know the above 
propositions to be true, but they are plausible inferences, worthy of test, 
drawn from the gender-based perspective we have outlined. 

Finally, it deserves note that the gender-based perspective on 
deviance and control we have presented combines elements of conflict 
and control theories — two approaches nar thought incompatible in 
the field of deviance. An awareness that conflict premises alone cannot 
account for sex differences in crime is reflected in Turk’s observation 
that ‘... the greater likelihood of female than male agreement with 
legal norms far outweighs relative powerlessness as a factor in 
accounting for lower criminality rates.’#8 The implication of this 
statement is that the traditional focus of consensually oriented control 
theories on the socialization process* is not necessarily inconsistent with 
a conflict approach, assuming this socialization process is understood 
as part of a larger stratification system. Our argument is that the key to 
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this understanding is an awareness of the sexually stratified inverse 
relationship between formal and informal processes of social control. It 
is on the basis of this understanding that our gender-based perspective 


suggests an unexpected, but nonetheless congenial, synthesis. 
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The rationale for a composite index 
of social class and its evaluation* 


ABSTRACT 


Occupational status is widely accepted as a valid index of social class. 
Its strength lies in the fact that it is highly predictive of many social 
and economic inequalities. This characteristic is also its main 
weakness, however, in terms of its power to ‘explain’ social class 
differences. The dependence on occupation alone to obtain a social 
stratification ranking also means that only economically active 
members of society can be classified reliably. Thus housewives, the 
unemployed and the retired may often only be classified according to 
a past occupation or the occupations of others, e.g. husbands or other 
heads of households who are employed. In addition, occupational 
classifications are likely to have different socio-economic 
implications for women than for men. 

It is suggested here that social class is a multi-dimensional 
phenomenon of which occupational status is one important aspect 
and an alternative Social Index is proposed which makes use of 
several variables hypothesized as being indices of a common socio- 
economic dimension. A comparison of occupational status with this 
alternative Social Index in a study of child development reveals the 
advantages of using a compound rather than a single measure of 
social stratification. These advantages include a social ranking for 
economically inactive persons and achieving greater discriminatory 
power in the specific context of child development. 


INTRODUCTION 


Social class is probably the most commonly used analytic variable in 
social research and the index of class is almost invariably occupation 
classified on a hierarchically ordered scale. The use of occupation 
classifications is so taken for granted in many research contexts that 
‘occupational status’ has become for many synonymous with ‘social 
class’. The exclusive use of occupation as a measure of social class has, in 
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our view, contributed to a general impoverishment of the sociological 
concept of social class. The purpose of this paper is to outline briefly 
some of the theoretical and practical problems of using occupational 
status as an index of social des and then to describe and evaluate an 
alterative social stratification index comprising several socio-economic 
variables. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


The classification developed by the Office of Population, Censuses and 
Surveys is intended to ‘. . . provide a convenient summary of economic 
activity information for many social and medical purposes . . .”!. The 
basis of the classification is given as ‘the kind of work done’, although 
further differentiation is achieved by reference to ‘social and economic 
status associated with the occupation’.? Although the classification into 
more than 200 unit groups is carried out entirely on the basis of the type 
of work and associated status of occupations, the concept underlying the 
ultimate classification achieved seems to go beyond this. The unit 
groups included in the Social Class? categories: i 


. . . have been selected so as to ensure that, so far as is possible, each 
category is homogenous in relation to the basic criterion of the 
general standing within the community of the occupation 
concerned.‘ 

As a whole the [Social Class] classification has the merit of 
simplicity and a degree of historical continuity. Although introduced 
in order to identify groups of occupations with similar mortality 
experience, ‘Social Class’ has proved its lasting usefulness as a means 
of identifying broader social differences related to the pattern of 
social inequality in British society.* 


Thus the classification is based initially on the ‘kind of work done’, the 
‘general social standing of the occupation’ is also taken into account and 
yet, finally, it is useful as a measure of social inequality. 

The alternative OPCS classification into ‘Socio-Economic Groups’ 
(S.E.G.) differs from that of Social Class in that: 


It is intended that each socio-economic group should contain people 
whose social, cultural and recreational standards and behaviour are 
similar.® 


The S.E.G., therefore, is intended to indicate aspects of social life and 
behaviour that are quite independent of the actual workplace. Unlike 
the Social Class classification, S.E.G. is not designed as a strictly 
hierarchical scale although by combining the groups in certain ways a 
classification is obtained which is not dissimilar to the Social class vale 

Other classifications rank gccupations according to their perceived 
social status in the community without reference, to the actual type of 
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work involved. The Hall-Jones scale for example? was derived from an 
empirical enquiry in which occupations were ranked according to their 
‘social standing’. Goldthorpe and Hope, however, concluded from 
their enquiries that similar occupation rankings are achieved 
irrespective of the objective criteria for ranking, e.g. social standing, 
prestige, social status, etc. and that the best interpretation of 
occupational scales is simply in terms of the relative ‘general 
desirability’ of different occupations.? 

Whatever the method of classification, the ranking of occupational 
status is inevitably used in a much wider sense to refer to cultural, social 
and economic differences in the home and community setting and is 
not restricted just to the occupational context. Indeed, the OPCS 
classification was originally understood as an index of differences in the 
family context. 


The method suggested is that of inferring social position (largely but 
by no means exclusively a matter of wealth or poverty, culture also 
having to be taken into account) from occupation. !° 


The criteria used for assessing the adequacy of the occupational 
classifications were mortality and birth rates which had already been 
established as being dependent on differences, for example, in 
standards of health care and the physical environment at different social 
levels.!'! Occupation classified on a ranked scale has been found 
consistently to correlate strongly with many other socio-economic 
variables and has proved a potent predictor of disadvantage and 
inequality in general. The association of occupation with indices of 
social and economic inequality hypothesized as being socially 
differentiated has thus further established occupation as a stratification 
index. Occupation seems to represent, so to des all the various 
inequalities attributed to differences in social level. 

The evidence suggests, then, that despite variations in the bases, 
original reasons and methods used for classifying occupations the 
ultimate intention has been to provide a hierarchical ranking of social 
groups in terms of various dimensions of inequality. 


PROBLEMS OF OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATIONS 


The reliability with which occupation can be classified accurately is not 
always very satisfactory. A study in which husbands’ occupations were 
classified on two separate occasions over a period of up to 8 months 
showed that 81 per cent were assigned to the same Social Class and 
nearly half those ‘in Social Class V on the first occasion were assigned to 
other Classes on the second occasion. A small part of these discrepancies 
was attributed to occupational mobility rather than inconsistencies in 
occupational statements and the classificatory procedure. Another study 
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achieved only 65 per cent agreement in classification between two 
trials.!2 

A possibly more serious practical difficulty, however, is that 
oaii with no economically active male head cannot easily be 
given a social classification. In a study of one parent families for 
example: 


An immediate problem arose ... in assessing the social class 
background of children in fatherless families, since no current 
occupational information was available for these families at the time 
of the follow-up surveys. '* 


The problem was resolved in this study by using the father’s occupation 
at the time of the child’s birth or where this was not available the 
mother’s father’s job. This provided a social classification which was at 
least eleven years out of date. This is not a satisfactory solution. Retired 
and unemployed persons are usually classified on the basis of their last 
job even though their socio-economic situation may have changed. 
Unmarried women are often classified according to their own 
occupations but there is reason to believe that the occupational 
classification has different social implications when applied to jobs 
occupied by women rather than men. Only 48-6 per cent of 
economically active wives have the same occupational classification as 
their husbands even when the number of social class categories is 
reduced from six to three as in Table 1. At the Social Class I and II level, 
only 37-7 per cent of husbands have wives with the same occupational 
status. The proportion increases to 56-3 per cent, however, in Social 
Classes IV and V. This is partly a consequence of the fact that the 
occupational structure of women is different from that of men. Table 1 
shows that 24-3 per cent of husbands are in professional or managerial 
occupations compared with only 16-6 per cent of wives and 37-3 per cent 
of wives have semi-skilled or unskilled jobs compared with 23-6 per cent 
of husbands. 

The largest difference, however, occurs between Social Class IIINM 
and Social Class IIIM which is why these categories have been combined 
in Table I. Two thirds of wives in Social Class IIINM have husbands in 
Social Class IIIM.'4 To the extent that husbands and wives share similar 
life styles, this suggests that women in Social Class IIINM havea similar 
socio-economic position to men in Social Class IIIM even though male 
workers in Social Class IIINM are usually accorded higher status than 
males in Social Class IIIM. 

These considerations suggest that it is unwise to assume that the 
occupational classification for women has the same socio-economic 
implications as for men. Thus, valid social class comparisons between 
households with and without an economically active male head become 
difficult if occupation alone is used as the class criterion. 

Studies of class consciousness, voting behaviour and similar topics 
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which focus on communities of specific social class are limited to male 
employees, i.e. dockers, miners, motorcar workers, etc.!5 Others 
specifically exclude retired persons from class analysis; for example M. 
Kahan, et al. state: 


. we have excluded (from an analysis of subjective class 
identification) ... a residual category comprised mainly of 
pensioners without other means of support. There are good reasons 
for thinking that this group is somewhat apart from the occupational 
stratification order. !ê 


The omission of women, retired and unemployed persons from these 
studies implies that they are either classless or have no relevant 
contributions to make to social class related topics. The point is that it is 
not only those in classifiable occupations who are members of particular 
social class groups. On the contrary, all members ofa society are located 
at some point in the stratification system and occupation is just one 
index of social position. The use of social class to refer specifically to 
workers detracts from its original meaning in the context of social 
stratification and points to the need for more widely applicable methods 
of obtaining social rankings for individuals, families and households. 

Finally, occupation as the sole index of social class is singularly 
lacking in ao ‘power. If by social class is meant socially 
organized differences in culture, norms, mores, economic advantage, 
power, influence, education, etc., then occupation is an index of all 
these factors. Thus, variation in dependent variables attributed to social 
class based only on occupation remains inexplicable because it is not 
known what aspect of social class is most significant for a given 
dependent variable. For example, the occupational index of social class 
was originally used in studies of infant mortality. Observed differences 
in infant mortality were clearly not attributed directly to occupation per 
se but indirectly to differing standards of hygiene and social conditions 
throughout the social class scale.'7 Such a conclusion can only be 
reached with the additional knowledge that occupational status is 
indicative of standards of hygiene and social conditions and also that 
hygiene and social conditions are important causal factors in infant 
mortality. It is also necessary to believe that other factors related to 
occupational Social Class are less important than hygiene and social 
conditions. 

Whilst occupation can show that the causes of differing rates of infant 
To are organized along social class lines, further investigation is 
required to ascertain those aspects of social class which are most salient 
to infant mortality rates. 


The classification was not an end in itself; it could not be used to infer 
the cause or directly to explain the observed differences. But it did 
focus attention on differences from which causes might be identified 
by investigation of the socio-economic environment. !$ 
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Without this second level of investigation, the classification of 
occupations can explain very little which is not logically attributable to 
occupational status in particular. One of the strengths of occupation as 
an index of social class is the fact that it is indicative of many social and 
economic differences. From the point of view of explaining social 
differences, however, this quality is also its most serious weakness. There 
is a need for social stratification indices which relate more directly to 
specific issues under investigation and embody a greater degree of 
explanatory power than can occupation alone. 


A MODEL OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


Occupation has come to assume special sociological significance in its 
relationship with a general and abstract concept of social class with the 
result that the concept of class itself is in danger of becoming undefined, 
vague and lacking in real meaning. The relationship between 
occupation and social class should be granted no more sociological 
significance than the relationships between social class and education, 
wealth, housing conditions or any other variable hypothesized as being 
an aspect of social class. 

Figure 1 illustrates the type of theoretical perspective we consider to 


be appropriate. 






Political power 





System of beliefs, values, 
ideology, etc. 








Housing conditions 
FIGURE | 


In this model social class is not seen as an entity in itself but as a 
structured system of inter-related social factors in which there is a 
tendency for some social groups to be relatively privileged in almost 
every respect, e.g. power, status, income, education, etc., and for other 
groups to be relatively disadvantaged in almost every respect. 
Occupation has become accepted as an index of this system of 
inequalities because it correlates with many of the socio-economic 
variables of which it is comprised.’ It should, nevertheless, be placed on 
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the same theoretical footing as other aspects of social class, such as those 
in Figure 1 which are not intended to be exhaustive. 
Of major importance in this conceptualization are the cultural and 
bolic aspects of class. The systems of ideologies and beliefs that form 
e bases for decision making, social action and behaviour and which 
are dialectically related to social and economic conditions of life remain 
largely undocumented.”® J. H. Goldthorpe and K. Hope make the 
important point that: 


. if [occupational] ‘prestige’ is to be understood in any way 
approximating to its established sense within the sociological 
tradition then it must refer to the position of an individual or group 
within a structure of relations of deference, acceptance and 
derogation, which represents a distinctive ‘symbolic’ aspect of social 
stratification. Relative advantage and power in terms of prestige stem 
from the ability of an actor to exploit and benefit from meanings and 
values — rather than, say, economic resources, authority or physical 
force.?! 


Goldthorpe and Hope are here referring to the symbolic aspect of 
occupational prestige per se but such an emphasis on symbolism in other 
areas of social interaction is precisely what is needed to arrive at an 
adequate understanding of social class. In particular it is important to 
identify aspects of class ideology salient to specific issues being 
examined. Whilst factors such as type of occupation, education or 
housing conditions may sometimes have a direct or independent 
influence on class related dependent variables, it is possible that patterns 
of social interaction, coping strategies, ideologies and attitudes are 
important determinants of observed social class differences. 


AN ALTERNATIVE MEASURE OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


The model described above has been used in a study of environmental 
and ideological influences on early child socialization. One of the 
outcomes of this study was the development of a Social Index comprised 
of several socio-economic variables which focused specifically on the 
home and cultural milieux of the child. The rest of this paper describes 
and evaluates this Social Index. The results of the analysis of social 
ideology and child socialization are the subject of other papers in 
preparation. 

Studies relating to children are particularly interesting from the point 
of view of class analysis because there is clearly no direct causal 
relationship between the occupational status of fathers and the health 
and development of their children. That is to say, a father’s actual job or 
the social prestige attached to it is of no consequence to his children 
except insofar as occupation has implications for standards of life at 
home or is associated with factors such as parent education and social 
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mores. Father’s occupation nevertheless -has proved a powerful 
indicator of differences in many measures of child development. Even 
after controlling for other socio-economic factors hypothesized as 
contributing to the ‘social class effect’, e.g. housing standards and 
parents’ education, father’s occupation still explains additional variance 
in a dependent variable.”? 

The ultimate objective of the present study was to consider social 
ideology and attitudes towards different child rearing practices as 
possible intervening factors in the observed association between father’s 
occupational status and child development indices. For this purpose a 
sample was selected consisting of 978 children aged 34 years who were 
living in the South West Region of England and South Wales.* All these 
children were born during the week 5-11 April 1970 which had the effect 
of limiting any differences in parents’ attitudes to child socialization 
methods which may be associated with increasing age of child. 
Information was obtained by health visitors who interviewed the 
mothers of these children using a structured questionnaire. Attitudinal 
data were obtained after the interview using a questionnaire designed 
for self-completion by the parents thereby minimizing the effects of 
interviewer bias. 

The Social Index was developed for this study to provide a measure of 
a general continuum of social and economic inequality salient to the 
socialization experience of children in the home. To achieve this, 
occupational status and six other socio-economic indices were used. 
These indices are given in Table II. 

Occupational status, level of education and housing situation 
provided the basis for the Index as these are st bara cited as 
significant social class factors** as well as being relevant to the day-to- 
day experience of children at home. Details of income or wealth were 
not obtained in this survey mainly because of the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable information and the problems of interpretation.?* The factors 
included in the Index, however, are expected to correlate well with 
income although it would have been desirable to have a direct measure. 
Family variables such as number of children in family or age of mother 
were not included in the Index as these are not direct measures of social 
inequality in the same sense as the socio-economic variables which have 
been used. 

The majority of variables used to compile the Social Index are self- 
explanatory or are commonly used as social indices, for example, in the 
census or General Household Survey. Two variables used in the Index, 
however, require some explanation. 

Parents’ education. Information was obtained about the qualifications 
of both parents. The variable used in the Social Index gives the highest 
qualification of either parent. Thus, if the father had a degree and the 
mother ‘A’ levels, this variable gives the father’s qualification, but, if the 
father had ‘O’ levels and the mother had a Certificate of Education, this 
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TABLE II Items comprising Social Index and system of weighting values 




















Weighted 

Description of items comprising the Index N % score 

Classification of father’s occupation 

(Registrar General’s Classification, 1970) 
Social Class I 52 5:8 —1 
Social Class II 181 18:5 o 
Social Class III non-manual 88 g:0 o 
Social Class III manual 448 45°83 o 
Social Class IV 128 18-1 1 
Social Class V 36 3°7 2 
No father figure 39 4:0 o 
Insufficient information 11 1-1 o 
Total 978 100-0 

Parents’ education 

Highest qualifications of mother and father: 
Degree or equivalent and above 101 10-8 —& 
Certificate of Education 11 1-1 —3 
State Registered Nurse 19 1-9 —a 
‘A’ Level or equivalent 65 6-6 -1 
‘O’ Level or equivalent 195 20-0 —1 
Qualification or training below ‘O’ Level 
standard, or no qualifications or training 432 44:2 o 
Insufficient information 155 15:9 o 
Total 978 100-0 

Social rating of neighbourhood of residence: 
Poor 42 4'3 1 
Average 519 58:1 o 
Well-to-do 142 14:5 —1 
Rural 268 27:4 
Insufficient information 7 -7 o 
Total 978 100-0 

Tenure 
Owned or being bought 613 62-7 -1 
All other situations 364 37°2 o 
Insufficient information 1 “1 o 
Total 978 100-0 

Crowding index — persons per room ratio 
>2-0 severe overcrowding 6 0-6 2 
>1:5<38-0 overcrowding 32 8'3 1 

<1:5 not overcrowded 938 95:9 o 

Insufficient information 2 “2 o 





Total 978 100-0 
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Weighted 
Description of items comprising the Index N % score 
Bathroom availability 
Bathroom lacked 28 2-9 1 
Sole use or shared use of bathroom 948 96-9 o 
Insufficient information 2 +2 o 
Total 978 100-0 
Type of accommodation 
Lives in rooms 5 5 1 
All other situations 976 99°4 o 
Insufficient information 1 1 o 





Total 978 100-0 


The Social Index is comprised of seven different variables all of which are measures of 
social or economic inequality. Categories within each variable have been allocated 
weighted scores according to their manifest social desirability or disadvantage. 
Categories which are ‘neutral’ in the context of a variable or where there is insufficient 
information are given a zero weighting. The Social Index score is obtained by summing 
the weighted scores ofall seven separate variables comprising the index and adding 50 to 
produce all positive scores. 


variable gives the mother’s qualification. It is considered that this 
provides a better index of the educational resources of the family than 
by taking the highest qualification of one or both parents separately. In 
reality, the majority of parents achieved similar educational levels. 

Social rating of neighbourhood of residence. A question was specially 
designed to provide a simple rating of the type of districts in which the 
children lived. This question is given below: 


In order to get some impression of the kind of district this child lives 
in, please say which one of the following descriptions best characterizes 
the district. 


Poor district In this district, houses are closely packed together and 
many are in a poor state of repair. Multi-occupation is a common 
feature and most families have low incomes. A high proportion of 
‘problem families’ is likely to be found. 

Average district This district consists largely of council houses and flats 
or less expensive privately owned houses, for example older terrace 
houses. Multi-occupation is unusual and families have average 
incomes. On the whole, families in districts such as this could be 
termed ‘respectable’ but some ‘problem families’ are to be found. 
Include ‘new towns’ here. 

Well-to-do district In this district houses are well spaced and the 
majority are well maintained. Multi-occupation is rare and most 
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families have higher than average incomes. It is unusual to find 

‘problem families’ in districts such as this. 

Rural district This district is part of a small market town, rural 

community or village. Some families may lack basic amenities but 

others may be fairly well-to-do. It is mainly characterized by the fact 

that well-to-do and poorer families live fairly close together in the 

community. 

Other kind of district If none of these descriptions seem to characterize 

the district this child lives in, please describe in your own words what 
` itis like. ; 


This rating provided a classification of three types of mainly urban 
districts loosely described as ‘poor’, ‘average’ and ‘well-to-do’ 
respectively, and one ‘rural’ category. The question was designed mainly 
to obtain the ‘poor/average/well-to-do’ ranking. The ‘rural’ category 
was provided to reduce the problem of trying to rank districts where 
‘poor’ and ‘well-to-do’ families live in close proximity in villages and 
small rural communities. Thus the fourth category may not include all 
the study children who live in a rural context although it is unlikely to 
include children living in urban districts. This in no way, however, 
interferes with the use of the variable for the purpose for which it was 
intended. Written responses in the ‘other’ category were assigned to one 
of the first four categories when the questionnaires were being coded. 
This affected only 2-6 per cent of the total sample and the majority of 
these wer€ assigned to the ‘average’ or ‘rural’ categories. 

The items comprising the Social Index were given weighted scores 
according to the manifest social desirability or disadvantage of each 
item category (see Table II). Non-zero weights were, in general, only 
assigned to the more extreme categories, or where there was a definite 
departure from ‘the average’ situation, so that the main contrast 
achieved by the Index would be between the most disadvantaged and the 
most privileged. It is recognized that not everyone would agree with the 
weights used but it was found that only very drastic alterations to the 
weighted scores caused any significant changes in the social ranking of 
the families in this sample in terms of the total Social Index score. 

The total score was obtained by adding the weighted scores of all the 
variables comprising the Index and adding 50 to give all positive scores. 
If information on a particular variable was not stated, not known or 
unusable for any reason, the variable was given a zero weighting. This 
tended to have the effect of increasing the frequencies of the middle 
categories because in variables where data were not available there was 
clearly no opportunity to score. The implication of this ‘regression to 
the mean’ effect is that the extreme categories of the Index will contain 
higher proportions of cases with complete information on all the 
variables comprising the Index compared with the middle categories. 
The variable with the highest proportion of missing data was ‘parents’ 
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education’. This was because some parents had obscure qualifications 
which were impossible to rank with any degree of confidence. To 
minimize error, cases with missing information on more than one 
variable- in the Index are excluded from subsequent analyses in this 
paper although this occurred in only -8 per cent of cases (see Table III). 


TABLE III Frequency distribution of Social Index items with insufficient information 


Number of items 
missing N % 
None 806 82-4 
One s 164 s 16-8 
Two 7 7 
Three 1 1 
Total 978 100-0 


The design of the Index, then, and the system of weighted scores is 
such that the extreme categories are likely to be more accurate in terms 
of completeness of information and these contain the groups in which 
there is most research interest, i.e. the most disadvantaged and the most 
privileged families in terms of the variables comprising the Index. 

Table IV gives the distribution of scores obtained by summing the 
weighted scores of the variables comprising the Social Index. The Social 
Index distribution approximates more closely to a normal distribution 
than does the classification of fathers’ occupations (cp. Table II). This is 
considered more satisfactory because differences in socio-economic 
standards are likely to be normally distributed throughout the 
population. This is not, of course, an argument for the validity of the 
Index necessarily but it does increase confidence in the Index as a more 
discriminating instrument than father’s occupation alone. It eliminates, 
for example, the problem of having nearly half the sample in one social 
group — Social Class III manual in the occupational classification — 
where real social differences must exist within the group. The presence 
of a number of indices of the underlying continuum also tends to gloss 
over any inadequacies in individual indices. 

The item distributions in Table II indicate that the first four items 
contribute to the Social Index scores of the largest proportion of the 
sample. These four, as it were, provide a ‘basic’ score. The remaining 
three items involve comparativedly small numbers of cases with non- 
zero scores but are retained as indices of rather more severe instances of 
disadvantage, i.e. where families are living in conditions usually defined 
as sub-standard in this country. Thus the Social Index gives a measure 
not only of compound disadvantage but also extreme disadvantage. 
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TABLE IV Social Index distribution 








Social Index score N % 

45 22 2°83 

46 49 51, 

47, 99 10-3 

48 172 177 

49 261 26-9 

50 232 23:9 

51 g9 93 

52 81 8'2 

53 10 1:0 

54 3 ‘3 

55 1 a 
Insufficient 

Information 8 — 

Total 978 100-0 





VALIDITY OF THE SOCIAL INDEX 


As the object of the Social Index is to rank families along a continuum of 
social and economic inequality, the composition of the Index itself gives 
it a degree of face validity. Children with low scores have professional 
and well educated parents who are buying their own houses in well-to- 
do districts and lack no basic amenities. 

The high scoring groups have high proportions of families of 
unskilled manual workers in low standard, rented accommodation in 
poor districts. The low scorers are well off in almost every respect and 
the high scorers are disadvantaged in many ways. 

A further validation of the Social Index was made possible by using 
information about the home and family background given 
independently by the survey interviewers. Health visitors who 
undertook the interviews in the homes of the children and mothers in 
the study were asked to: 


. . note any other relevant information which you feel hasn’t already 
been brought out by the interview form. 


It was expected that this would tend to elicit from the health visitors 
mention of any situation of serious social or environmental dis- 
advantage. The questionnaires were examined for any references to 
poor housing or where the family home was a caravan, social problems, 
prolonged unemployment or chronic debilitating illness of the father, 
Eo marital situation or illiterate/inadequate parents. None of these 
actors was a subject for direct enquiry in the survey. The questionnaires 
were divided into two groups; those where spontaneous reference was 
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TABLE V Any mention of disadvantage by Social Index score 


Social Index score 
Any mention of 45 46-51. 52—55 Ali 
disadvantage N % N % N % N % 
Yes 0 ‘0 108 12:0 19 42:2 127 ` 191 
No 22 100:0 795 88-0 26 57:8 848 86-9 
All 22 1000 903 100:0 45 1000 970 100-0 


Overall Chi-square= 37-89 (2 d.f.) p<-oo1. 

Chi-square for linear trend=33-81 (1 d.f.) p<-001. 

Chi-square for departure from linear trend= 4:08 (1 d.f.) -010<p<-o5. 

made to any of these adverse environmental or family situations, and 
those where no specific disadvantage was mentioned. 

The results of this exercise are given in Table V where it is shown that 
increasing Social Index score is associated with increasing proportions 
of families with social or environmental problems severe enough to 
merit a special note to that effect by the survey interviewer. This is a 
highly satisfactory indication of the adequacy of the Social Index as a 
measure of social disadvantage. It has not been possible, however, to 
validate the ‘privileged’ end of the continuum in a similar way. 


EVALUATION OF THE SOCIAL INDEX 


The ne of an alternative social indicator to that of occupation can 
be justified only if it proves to be a more useful research tool. It has 
already been argued that the occupational Social Class classification is 
particularly unsatisfactory in situations where there is no male head of 
household. In the present study, of a total of 39 unsupported mothers 
only 13 were employed, therefore the majority could not be socially 
classified except on the basis of any earlier employment. Even if an 
occupational classification had been available it probably would have 
given a potentially biased picture (see p. 42 above). The Social Index 

rovides a social rating for families with no male head using a neutral 
fie zero) weighting for the occupational classification. 

The lack of opportunity for fatherless families to achieve a non-zero 
score may introduce bias into the scores as this gives them all the same 
weight as Social Class II and III families even though some of the 
families may be socially closer to Social Classes I, IV or V. This was 
checked using a subsample consisting only of families with a male head 
for whom an occupational classification was available. A comparison 
was made for this subsample between the Social Index scores exactly as 
specified in Table II and another Social Index score which was identical 
to the first except the weighting values for father’s occupation were 
excluded. Less than a quarter of the subsample were affected by this 
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modification (i.e. occupational groups I, IV and V) and the Kendal’s 
Tau C rank correlation coefficient between the two versions of the Index 
was -83 (N=928, p<-oo1). The main difference resulting from the 
omission of occupation from the Index was a reduction in the 
dispersion of the scores which may have reduced thé sensitivity of the 
extreme categories. The medians, however, were almost identical, 49-0 
and 48-g resectively, and thus required no special adjustment. These 
results suggest that although the range of Social Index scores is likely to 
be reduced for families where there is no male head the ranking remains 
relatively unaffected. 

Knowing these properties of the Social Index when applied to 
families with no father figure, it was possible to test whether the social 
situation of families with no male head was above or below the average 
for two-parent families. Using the median test, Table VI shows that 
significantly more (82-1 per cent) fatherless families had a Social Index 
score above the sample median than families with both parents present 
(48-7 per cent). These results strongly suggest that a higher proportion 
of fatherless families had low standards of living compared with two- 
parent families. 


TABLE VI Social Index score by presence of father in family 











Presence of father in family 
Yes No All 
Social Index score N % N % N % 
Above sample median 453 48:7 32 82-1 485 50-0 
Belowsamplemedian 478 51:3 7 17:9 485 50-0 
All 931 100-0 39 100-0 970 100-0 





Chi square= 15-39 (1 d.f.) p < -001. 


Of greater methodological importance, however, is that for analyses 
in which a control for social class as an intervening variable is required, 
an adequate social rating is available for families with no father figure 
and also where occupations cannot be classified for any reason. This is 
not possible when occupation alone is used as a class index for the 
reasons given before. 

A second justification for developing a composite Social Index was 
the possibility that it would be more discriminating in child develop- 
ment studies than occupational status alone. A comparative analysis was 
carried out to investigate this possibility. Table VII shows occupational 
Social Class by Social Index score for 923 children who had an 
occupational classification and no more than one item of information 
missing in the Social Index. The table shows that every Social Class 
group except V was spread over at least five Social Index categories 
suggesting that there was considerable variation within Social Class 
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groups in terms of the factors comprising the Index. The Kendall’s Tau 
C rank correlation coefficient between Social Class and Social Index 
was -54 (p<-001, N=g23) which further suggests that although there 
was clearly a strong association between the two measures there were 
also important differences in the ranking they produced. 

Having established that occupational status and Social Index score 
were appreciably different in terms of the ranking produced, it was 
hypothesized that Social Index score would show greater differences in 
child related analyses than would occupational status alone. To test this 
hypothesis, twenty indices of language, speech, motor and social/ 
behavioural development were analysed using the two social criteria.?6 

Of these twenty developmental indices, twelve were found to vary 
significantly (p <-05) with Social Index score but only seven were 
related to occupational status. There was no instance of occupational 
status being significantly related to a developmental index which was 
not also related to the Social Index. The Chi-square values for linear 
trend were in every case higher for Social Index than for occupational 
status and the former achieved a high level of statistical significance 
(p <-001) in six examples compared with only two for the latter. 

Only two out of the six social/behavioural indices analysed showed 
any significant social differences. For both of these, however, the Social 
Index showed larger and more significant differences than did 
occupational status. This suggests that differences in child behaviour 
may be better explained by other factors, for example family size, age of 
mother, personal emotional crises, etc., than by socio-economic factors. 

Of the five indices related to Social Index but not occupational status, 
four were language or speech variables. The results of two analyses of 
language are presented, therefore, in Figure 2.2” These diagrams give an 
indication of the different results obtained from the Social Index and 
occupational status respectively. The scale along the horizontal axis is 
the gain in language ability attributable to the independent variables in 
terms of the equivalent language development due to increasing age in 
months. Thus in Figure 2(a) children with a Social Index Score of 45 
were the equivalent of over 9 months language development ahead of 
children with a Social Index.score of 52 or more. Difference in family 
size (number of children in the household) was associated with the 
equivalent of 5$ months of language development. The analysis of 
variance simultaneously controls for the effects on language 
development of Social Index, family size and age of child at time of 
testing so that the effects of each variable is given independently of the 
others. The child’s sex, age of mother and country of residence (England 
and Wales) were found to be not significantly related to language test 
score and are, therefore, omitted from the diagram. F igure 2(b) gives the 
results of a similar analysis as 2(a) except occupational status replaces 
Social Index. Occupational status produced a language difference 
equivalent to under 6 months development (compared with 9 months 
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(a) Social Index 


Family size: | Number of 
children 25 
(P < 0-001) 


Social Index (P < 0-010) > 52 
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Months language development 


(b) Occupational status 


N = 869 

Family size: Number of 

children 25 1-2 

(P < 0-001} 
Occupational (n.s.) v | 
status 

(0) 2 4 6 8 10 
Months language development 

FIGURE 2 


Social Index, occupational status and language development. Analysis of variance. 


for Social Index) but failed to achieve statistical significance (p< 05). 
The difference due to family size increased to over 7 months language 
development compared with 54 months in Figure 2(a). 

The results of these analyses of twenty developmental indices 
consistently suggest that the Social Index was a more discriminating 
measure than occupational status in the context of this child 
development study. This was particularly true of language and general 
developmental indices. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It has been argued that Social Class classifications of occupations 
although primarily concerned with occupational status per se are often 
used as indicators of social and economic inequality. Indeed, empirical 
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evidence consistently shows it to be the best single index of many 
forms of social difference. Its correlation with such a wide range of 
inequalities, however, reduces its value as a means of explaining social 
differences. 

The use of occupational status alone as an index of social stratification 
means that the economically inactive, e.g. housewives and retired 
people, cannot easily be classified. The use of the same occupational 
classification for men and women may also result in problems of 
interpretation in terms of social class differences because of the different 
occupational structures of the two sexes. 

The need for alternative indices of social stratification or inequality in 
child development studies is reflected by the presentation of such 
alternatives in other child studies. Douglas?’ found job mobility a 
problem when using occupational classifications at successive stages of a 
longitudinal study of children born during one week in March 1946. To 
overcome this problem the social and educational origins of the parents 
were used as the basis for a social classification with the father’s current 
occupation reduced to a manual/non-manual dichotomy. This 
minimized the effects on the social classification of any actual social 
mobility which occurred between stages of the study. Although more 
convenient from the point of view of longitudinal analysis, social 
mobility is itself an important factor since socially mobile familes tend 
to have ‘.. . the characteristics and aspirations of the group they are 
joining rather than of the one they have left’.?° For social mobility to 
significantly influence the Social Index score, changes would have to 
occur in several of the items comprising it and would not be dependent 
only on occupational mobility. This has a stabilizing influence on the 
Social Index score without losing the opportunity to observe significant 
changes in social position. 

Wedge and Prosser” considered occupation insufficiently sensitive to 
identify children living in the most seriously disadvantaged situations 
and devised an index comprised of family composition (more than four 
children in family or single parent family), low income and poor 
housing.*! The 6 per cent of 11-year-old children for whom all these 
conditions applied were designated the disadvantaged group for 
purposes of comparison with the rest of the sample. This index 
combines two concepts: socio-economic disadvantage (low income and 
poor housing) and family type (single parent or large family). The latter 
concept, unlike the former, does not imply disadvantage except when 
combined with the former. The implication, however, is that severely 
disadvantaged families are excluded from the target group because they 
do not fulfil the ‘family’ requirement. This is the reason such family 
factors are excluded from the Secial Index. The index used by Wedge 
and Prosser does not indicate the full range of social differences since it 
compares the most disadvantaged 6 per cent with the ‘normal’ 94 per 
cent. The Social Index, however, provides a continuum from the most 
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disadvantaged to the most advantaged social groups, thus giving a 
complete range of social inequality. 

The Social Index also overcomes many of the problems of 
occupational status as a social stratification measure. Its particular 
advantages are (a) it can provide a social measure in situations where 
there is no economically active male head of household, (b) it specifically 
refers to the child’s environment in the home thereby emphasizing this 
aspect of social class differences rather than any others, and (c) it can 
show more and greater differences in language and general 
developmental indices for young children than occupational status 
alone. 

It is not claimed that the Social Index designed for this child 
development study is necessarily appropriate for analyses of other topics 
where social class differences are hypothesized. The whole point of the 
Index is that it focuses on a particular aspect of social class which is 


believed to be salient for the development of children. 
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Frank Burton 


Ideological social relations in 
Northern Ireland 


This paper describes and analyses one form of ideological social 
relations in Northern Ireland. By ideology I mean those representations 
of material reality that dominate a group or class’s consciousness. By 
ideological social relations I refer to the process in which these 
representations are derived from and embodied in the specific practices 
of the State and other social institutions. Ideological social relations 
exist in a material form and have definite effects on the production of 
political and economic social relations. The particular effects of a 
specific set of ideological social relations under discussion here are those 
that constitute and sustain a sectarian social division. Ideological social 
relations have as a principal function the task of appropriating 
distinctions within the division of labour and displacing and re- 
fashioning these distinctions within other areas of the social formation. 
In Northern Ireland sectarianism illustrates a mode of ideological social 
relations that have formed and have been transformed by social 
relations of production and political social relations. Sectarianism at 
this level of analysis is the ideological manifestation of a society 
characterized by a Protestant working class ‘labour aristocracy’ and a 
Unionist cross-class political alliance. These economic and political 
conditions are the raw materials from which sectarianism has been 
produced ideologically. 

This analysis of ideological social relations will take the form of 
theorizing sectarianism as a practical discourse. Following Foucault! 
discourse refers here to the regular practices that organize concepts and 

es of enunciation into themes and theories. These practices are 
ordered through a body of rules which constitute the subjects and 
objects that connect statements. Foucault designates the ordering of 
relationships between statements as a discursive formation. He sees the 
object of a discourse as a\potential given by groups of relations that 
emanate from social institutions. These institutions do not, however, 
constitute the object and neither are they present within it. The 
institutional relations are primary, the object in the discursive 
formation is secondary and the regular set of rules that make and re- 
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make the object within the discourse are the third set of relations. The 
last set of relations are called discursive relations. 

The discursive relations theorized here will be those connections 
which unify a practical discourse that I have called ‘telling’. Telling is a 
discourse which constitutes the objects and subjects of sectarian social 
relations. At the centre of this discourse lies a tacit doctrine of ethnic and 
moral purity. This is the Other of the discourse, the unspecified absence 
by which confessional distinctions are evaluated.? Telling is a practical 
discourse whose discursive formation interpellates subjects as Catholic 
or Protestant according to their recognition of a series of signs denoting 
religious affiliation. Telling is a discourse, rather than a semiology, 
because it expresses a coherence of several semiological systems which 
are unified by the Other of ethnic and moral purity. It is a practical 
discourse because its discursive connections are maintained through 
unwritten statements within these disparate semiological systems. 

Telling is a system of signs by which religious ascription is arrived at in 
practical settings. As a discourse it takes the form of a series of 
semiological systems whose signs (name, face, demeanour, dress, 
phonetic and linguistic variation, colour, icons, territory ...) are 
connected to confessionally signified groups (Protestant or Catholic). 
This process of signification is the particular way in which 
representations of a distinction within the division of labour become 
inscribed within ideological practices. Telling illustrates the centrality of 
sectarianism both as a typical mode of thought and as a typical set of 
ritual practices. By delineating the confessional status of subjects, telling 
activates the stock of attitudes, interdictions and decisions that the 
Other of the discourse sanctions. To discriminate fairly one first has to 
know. Telling is the discursive process which adjudicates on behalf of 
the court of ethnic purity. 


THE OTHER: HISTORY AND ETHNICITY 


Before discussing the contemporary use of telling it is necessary to 
establish the conditions which have sustained the possibility of the 
Other of the discourse. This Other of sectarian discourse draws heavily 
upon narrative history. The celebration of a sectarian social division is 
rooted in a construction of historical events that justify the supposed 
efficacy of telling signs. When subjects invoke the name or the face as 
indicative of creed they are appealing to cultural (endogamous) and 
physiological conditions that have their purported origins in 
plantation. This is clearly a representation of the subjects actual 
historical conditions of existence. Knowledge of just how much mixed 
marriage has taken place since plantation, of just how exactly Scotch and 
Irish Celts differed physiognomically or just how immigration has 
blurred these ‘types’ is not given in experience. Telling fashions within 
this absence a narrative history, a history which represents an imaginary 
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relationship to the complexity of past and present social relations. I shall 
argue that this imaginary relationship and its embodied history is the 
source of the Other of the discourse of telling. The Other of ethnic 
purity is constructed from the selective interpretations channelled 
through the imaginary that is narrative history. ‘Ethnicity’ is the centre 
of the ideological discourse within which a series of signifiers engage a 
narrative history to realize a sectarian social division. 

Disparate commentators on the Six County war have noted the degree 
to which history is used in routine behaviour: 


Ireland is almost a land without history because the troubles of the 
past are relived as contemporary events.* 


To understand the present it is necessary to look to the past, for these 
divisions have their origins in Irish history and one of the first things 
to notice is that Irishmen have given to the terms ‘Catholic’ and 
‘Protestant’ a meaning which would be understood nowhere else in 
the world.‘ 


An awareness of Cromwell’s massacre at Drogheda and Wexford and 
of the decisive Protestant victory at the Boyne is socialized into school 
children and it becomes part of the consciousness of belonging to 
each faith as being black is for the American Negro.§ 


This history is a complex configuration of economic (North Eastern 
industrial/Southern agricultural), political (Unionist/Nationalist) and 
ideological (Catholic/Protestant) difference. For the purposes of this 
paper I shall sacrifice historical scholarship in favour ofa separating out 
of the major aspects of this complex history.® It is a history of native and 
colon, set in the early seventeenth century, when English undertakers 
were given Irish land following the defeat of the tribal chiefs and the 
earlier failure of the Anglo-Norman retainers. The colons in the North- 
East were settled on numerous small farms whereas the South was 
predominantly characterized by a few, subsequently sub-let, large 
farms. This regional variation was to contribute to the diversification of 
the two economies during the transition periods.’ In Ulster, particularly 
N. Armagh, South Antrim and West Down, the colons, migrants from a 
farming and weaving culture, carried out the domestic textile 
production which was to form the basis of the capital accumulation that 
resulted in the transition to machine production. By 1830 spinning in 
Belfast was mechanized. Even before this period, which was to see the 
beginnings of sectarian rioting, the embryonic mode of production had 
produced social dislocations. Protestants and Catholics clashed in the 
late eighteenth century as the boom in the linen industry threatened the 
monopoly of the Protestant weavers. 

Belfast’s industrialization, its population rose from 8,000 in 1757 to 
20,000 at the turn of the century, brought with it a pattern of urban 
sectarianism. The city developed a formation of religiously 
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homogeneous districts and a tradition of Catholic/Protestant rioting. 
There was at least one major riot a decade with the exception of the 
1820°s. These battles ‘silted in approximately fifty-eight deaths in 
thirteen critical encounters.’ The riots were most frequently sparked off 
by elections, usually held on King William’s commemorative victory 
day, 12 July, or by Orange or Nationalist marches, or the more 
specifically Catholic processions. 

Gibbon"? distinguishes these riots in terms of the social composition 
of their participants and the stage of capitalist development within 
which they occurred. The pre-1864 riots mainly involved Protestant 
mill-workers from the Sandy Row area. This part of the Protestant 
working class had an ideology which was localized with personalistic ties 
to the immediate community and nepotic ties with the Protestant mill- 
owners. This position is of a marked contrast with the later period which 
corresponds to Ulster’s economic shift from primarily linen-based 
industry to heavy engineering, principally ship-building. The workers in 
the post-1864 riots were from the Shankill and were representatives of 
the most advanced sections of industry. They were the industrial 
pioneers of a labour aristocracy, the skilled, craft-apprenticed workers 
of a Protestant vanguard. Their distinctive position was to have two 
pertinent effects. Firstly it produced a politics and ideology more 
sensitively tuned to national and international issues rather than local 
ones. This was because the condition of the Protestant proletariat was 
now keenly affected by the state of the Empire. Secondly it created a 
semi-skilled/unskilled Catholic proletariat thus crystallizing a cultural 
difference into a difference within the social division of labour. This 
latter process Gibbon calls ‘ethnogenesis’ and it was to become a 
significant factor in the political and ideological struggle that saw the 
defeat of Liberalism and the rise of Unionist and Nationalist politics: 


The development of ethnic from purely localistic hostilities was to 
prove one of the decisive conditions of the success of Conservatism 
and Nationalism among the Belfast working class, and the inability of 
Ulster Liberalism to penetrate it.!! 


In particular the ideology of ethnicity was to underpin the cross-class 
Orange resistance to the Home Rule movement, a resistance that 
effected the setting up of the Northern Irish State. 

With the institutionalization of a separate state the politics of 
‘ethnicity’ became systematized into the state’s apparatuses in the form 
of sectarian--policies in housing, employment, gerrymandering and 
internment. The overall economic decline of the Ulster economy has 
taken place with the Orange state clinging to its form of political 
brokerage: the patronizing of one section of the working class, the so- 
called labour aristocracy. 

I am not concerned here to analyse how Catholic minority politics 
and shifts of alignment within the Protestant bloc have resulted in the 
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break up of the Stormont regime. What the paper concentrates on is the 
constellation of ideological social relations which this history of 
native/colon, Catholic/Protestant, Unionist/Nationalist has produced 
and its effects on the contemporary political and ideological struggles. 


THE SIGNS: TELLING AND THE CONTEMPORARY USE OF HISTORY IN 
SECTARIAN DISCOURSE 


The selections and interpretations of this history are manifested in the 
stereotypes and typifications which members of one religious group 
have of the other. They find expression in Northern Irish clichés about 
Catholics only being ii to the half-crown’ in that they take monetary 
payments from a state they do not wholly approve. A tidy house is said 
to look ‘a bit more Protestant’. Catholics are ‘dirty’, Protestants ‘black 
bigots’, Catholics lazy, Protestants fools (for being tricked by upper class 
politicians into thinking they are better-off).’? Similarly the political 
graffiti is historically conscious: ‘Remember 1916’ is matched by 
‘Remember 1690’, a frescoe of King William on the gable end of 
Rockwell Street is comparable in its quality to one of James Connolly in 
the Ardoyne. F.T.P. (‘Fuck the Pope’) is matched by F.T.Q, (‘Fuck the 
Queen’). In clichés, on walls, in political broadsheets and in marches, 
there is abundant recourse to history as an armoury for the construction 
and maintenance of the true character of ‘the other side’. But above all, 
forms of narrative history are ordered in the discourse of telling. 

Telling illustrates the representations of sectarianism in 
contemporary Ulster. Its signs are historical sediments that are used to 
reproduce ethnic social relations. This section will describe the 
structures of the semiological systems that constiture the discourse by 
documenting the signs I found to be in use during field work in a Belfast 
Catholic community that I have called Anro. 

The first of the signs, the name, relies tacitly on different names being 
distributed among the descendants of the native Irish and the English 
and Scotch settlers. There are both surnames and Christian names 
whose probability in predicting religious ascription is most likely 
greater than chance. For example, male Christian names which are Irish 
or Gaelic such as Colm, Gerard, Kiaran, Sean, Shaimus, Liam, Malachy, 
and some others, Michael and Patrick are likely to be Catholic. Similarly 
Roseleen, Deirdre, Marie, Dolores, Bridgid, Bernadette, Graunia are 
likely to be Catholic females. Protestant Christian names, conversely, 
would be unlikely to exhibit any Gaelic connotations, while Billy, 
Sammy and Ian are favoured male names. Any doubt that might arise 
can be minimized by probing the names of friends and relatives of one’s 
co-interactionist. 

Surnames are more complicated. A look at any list of Catholics will 
show some Scottish derivation — Patterson, Burns, Baxter, Stewart, but a 
rough guide is possible: McGuinness, Murphy, Lynch, Cooney, 
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Mooney, Kelly and so on are more likely Catholic while the more 
Scottish and English names — Maxwell, Taylor, Thompson, Craig, 
Armstrong would more probably be Protestant. The situation is riddled 
with doubt because of the incidence of mixed marriage, conversion and 
immigration. !® 

As a practical discourse telling’s significance lies in the practices that it 
orders. Like the other signs, the significance of the name emerged for me 
when I had to make sense of various conversations, asides, innuendoes, 
jokes and experiences as I lived in Anro. I heard a little boy aged five ask 
his father whether he was a Catholic because a woman had asked him 
and she had said he must be because his name was Sean. A prospective 
grandfather related how his own grandmother had apparently shown 
great interest in his baptism. She had remarked curtly, as she learnt his 
name was to be Patrick Joseph: ‘Jesus above, do you never want him to 
have a job?’ I did hear, in fact, of a Catholic mother deliberately calling 
her son Sammy, which she considered a good Protestant name, as her 
own practical strategy towards combating sectarian discrimination. I 
came upon a graphic use of this name-rule when I encountered a young 
Tartan gang. As I came within earshot of these Protestant youths I heard 
one of them shout at a lone boy ahead of them, ‘Hey Cathal’ and heard 
them suggesting that if he turned round he must be a ‘fenian’ and they 
should give him a ‘good dig’. The somewhat taken-for-granted rule of 
the connotation of name in peace time Belfast was clearly being made 
explicit here in a search for a potential Catholic victim. It is not only 
such extraordinary examples which suggest the importance of name. 
For example, I asked a man who had just started a new job after being 
unemployed for a good while, how he liked it: ‘Ah, it’s dead on, and 
about 50/50 I’d say, judging by the names that is.’ For him names were 
an obvious source and a useful shorthand for- determining an 
individual’s creed. 

While a look at the list of Catholics detained, or in the birth and death 
columns of the Catholic daily Irish News, or a glance at Protestant names 
in the Belfast Directory" wil assure anyone of the complexity of name 
distribution, time spent in the community will show how the name can 
be and is invested with significance as an index for telling. 

The issue of telling through the appearance of the face, dress or 
demeanour of an individual is similarly complicated. The historical 
reference for physical features being distinctively different lies in the 
supposed ‘racial’ differences between English, Scottish and indigenous 
Irish. These features may have been preserved by a high degree of 
residential segregation and religious endogamy. Side-stepping the 
question of the basis of physiognomic difference, and the issue of the 
empirical exactness of segregation, I again wish to dwell, briefly, on 
what form the imaginary relationship of these differences takes in the 
applied narrative history of telling. During a heated debate on this 
matter of ‘telling’ a respondent retorted to another conversationalist 
who thought he could ‘tell’ at a glance, 
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Get away, you probably think a person’s a Catholic if you like the way 
he looks . . . like the way anyone looking freaky (that is ‘hip’ F.B.) I 
think is Catholic, it fits in with my ideas. 


The suggestion here is that telling may well involve a system of facial 
prejudice in which individuals assign status on the basis of whether the 
person under scrutiny appeals to them. On the other hand, it was put 
forward in this conversation that what one does is simply ask oneself 
whether someone looks English, Scottish or Irish. If it is the last he is 
probably Catholic. If not, he is more than likely Protestant. When urged 
a little to give the salient characteristics of being ‘Scottish’ or ‘English’ 
even the most loquacious of respondents became inarticulate. It 
appeared that such knowledge does not form part of an accountable or 
reflexive store of information but was more firmly located in a stock of 
unexamined knowledge. Such references that did occasionally emerge 
illustrate the difficulty of talking about, rather than with, these 
stereotypings. Presbyterians, I was assured, had high cheek bones and a 
stern countenance. One particularly perceptive practitioner in the art of 
telling said the eyes ‘were something of a give away’. The ‘eyes’ in fact 
were frequently mentioned but it was also usually added that it was not 
easy to say how they were diagnostic. There were no more than vague 
references to ‘hardness’ or ‘softness’. Contradictory TE on 
complexion also arose, Catholics being taken to be variously sallow or 
ruddy faced. 

This type of ambiguity arises because the signs cannot be isolated 
from the discourse without a partial fracturing of meaning. It is in the 
signifying chain, the collectivity of signifiers, that telling as a metaphor 
of history is realized. Thus any individual sign is likely to vary in its 
efficacy and salience as a predictor of creed while the systemic ordering 
of the signs into a discourse allows the ideological significance of telling 
to be appraised. 

If subjects are not concerned to analyse the pre-predicative language of 
the discourse it does not prevent them from speaking and acting through 
it. For instance the May ıst 1972 Woodvale Defence Association 
broadsheet (a militant Protestant publication) contains a call for the 
genocide of the Catholic population, by one Brit-Annia. It was justified 
largely on the grounds of racial purity. ‘Annia’ claimed that the original 
British were Nordic and: 


one look at a Roman Catholic will tell anyone they are not of the 
Nordic race. 


In my own socialization into these signs, I often tried to ‘tell’ through 
facial appearance. Often the prediction was neither verified nor falsified 
simply because very fleeting interactions (walking past someone, sitting 
next to them, getting off the bus before them, waiting in a queue) rarely 
resulted in finding out the individual’s creed. While this absence of 
verification may not enforce one’s stereotype, neither does it falsify 
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one’s mode of thought. My own scepticism about the efficacy of the signs 
was shaken when I found myself employing them. On reflection this did 
not so much temper my scepticism towards the efficacy of the signs but 
rather increased my subjective awareness of the importance of telling as 
a form of social categorization. For example, one day, going back to 
Anro from the city centre, I stopped running for a bus. The significance 
of this trivial act lies in the meaning I had attached to the religious 
ascription of the people boarding the bus. The bus stop in question 
served two different buses. One would be bound for a homogeneous 
Protestant district and consequently only Protestants would be getting 
on. The other went through Protestant and Catholic areas and would 
have a mixed set of passengers. I determined, though not deliberately, 
that the bus at the stop was the ‘Protestant’ bus and not the one I wanted 
and so stopped running for it. This ‘must’ either have been because I 
considered all the passengers getting on were all ‘Protestant’ looking or 
that I thought there was an absence of ‘Catholic’ looking people 
-boarding the bus. Realizing why I stopped, I ran to see the number of 
the bus and its destination. As it happened my reading of the situation 
was confirmed. The importance of this simple act was not that I 
therefore came to believe that Protestants and Catholics do in fact look 
different, but that I had experienced myself thinking in that fashion. I 
was employing those discursive regularities which I had learnt in Anro 
for the purpose of explaining mundane actions. 

Just as it is difficult to express the symbolism of the face, so it is as 
difficult to distinguish the significance of the presentation of body 
through dress and demeanour from facial signs. Face, dress and 
demeanour come together to portray a front which is more likely to be 
read as Protestant than Catholic and vice versa. Thus an internee’s wife 
told me that a group of women visiting Long Kesh were obviously 
Protestant. They had an air of aloofness from the predominantl 
Catholic visitors. Moreover they appeared somewhat ‘Brassy’ ad 
elaborate hairstyles and ostentatious clothes.’® It was their general 
appearance that led people to think them Protestant. Similarly, the 
middle-aged male Catholic is traditionally accorded the likelihood of 
wearing ill-fitting suits, while even middle-class Catholic men could be 
singled out as they looked ‘scruffier’ than their Protestant counterparts. 
With ois ti to demeanour, an upper-middle class Catholic Unionist, 
though herself of working-class origins, claimed that the ordinary 
Catholic could be picked out because they, 


have an unconfident manner and don’t hold their heads high because 
they are an oppressed people. 


This particularly noticeable characteristic she continued could be 
eradicated. Thus, in her own case, elimination of these Catholic 
hallmarks was achieved by mixed marriage and in her son’s case by an 
English public school education! Being a good Unionist she failed to 
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mention that demeanour could also be changed by the military and 
political activities of that ‘unconfident’ working class. It was extremely 
obvious to me how those in Anro who were politically involved had a 
sense of purpose which was reflected in an often supremely confident 
presentation of self. This was in marked contrast to the street-corner, 
unemployed and uninvolved. 

There is a hard core of conspicuous poverty within Catholic 
communities like Anro which is reflected in the appearance of the 
poorest children and adults. The pronounced character of this poverty 
would be less evident in the more fully employed and marginally smaller 
Protestant families of working class areas. Yet ‘Sunday Best’ within Anro 
brought out a great display of well-clad and dressed people. Together 
with the similarity of the chain-store fashions and teenage vogues these 
special clothes somewhat restricted the potency of dress as a means of 
telling. Even para-military uniforms share similarities on both sides of 
the divide — bush hats and scarves, dark glasses, parka-anoraks, denim 
jeans and perhaps Dr Martin boots. Nevertheless, though dress and 
pease A themselves less forcefully upon me they can be 
and are used as part of the constellation of pointers which are clustered 
into this system of telling. Juxtaposed with the ‘face’, demeanour and 
dress permit a decision to be arrived at which assigns the possessor to 
one type rather than the other. A disturbed child, for example, knew it 
was a Protestant who was chasing him in his dreams. The pursuer was 
wearing garish clothes which he illustrated in the form of checked 
patterns: ‘he wore strange clothes and looked different from us’.!® A 
Sunday Times reporter felt it worth recording, in a similar vein, the 
objections which Protestant school children had about Catholic 
children: 


‘You could tell a Catholic from the way he dresses, the children said. 
‘They are all poor and have dirty faces and funny eyes’.'’ 


The various interpretations attached to face, eyes, complexion, 
demeanour, and clothing are by no means evenly distributed through- 
out the population and do not constitute a generally coherent corpus 
of meaning. But in the attempt to answer the fundamental, and almost 
overwhelming question, ‘What is he?’ people do make use of 
physiognomic and decorative indicators of creed. As well as being part 
of the unreflexive knowledge of the stereotype (about what 
Protestants/Catholics are ‘really like’) this matrix of telling seems to 
assist people in what Suttles calls, ‘getting a “quick fix” on the relative 
trustworthiness of fellow pedestrians, residents and trespassers’.'* Such 
‘rules of thumb’ are nothing new to Belfast, by 1864 this ethnic discourse 
had been established. Consider for example the evidence presented by 
Samuel Black, Chairman of the Police Committee (and later the Town 
Clerk of Belfast), to the Royal Commission investigating the 1864 riots. 
He is being cross-examined by Commissioner Dowse in an effort to 
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explain why only five out of one hundred and sixty policemen in the 
Belfast Constabulary were Catholic: 


Dowse: Can you assign any reason why the Protestant element appears to 
be preponderate? 

Black: I think it arises from the district from which the police force is here 
generally recruited. The great majority of the small farmers in that 
district are Protestant, and it is principally from their sons that the 
appointments happen to be made, in as muchas they are the strongest 
class of men, generally speaking. 

Dowse: Do you mean physically? 

Black: Yes, they are generally stronger than the lower class of the Roman 
Catholic, besides I think they are better educated. 

Dowse: Have you known Roman Catholics to apply within the last five 

ears. 

Black: I certainly should think so; but I do not know them as such, nor 
do I know them yet. 

Dowse: You look at the candidates before appointing them? 

Black: In some cases I could tell a man’s religion by his face but not 
always.'9 

Mr. Commissioner Berry: Will you be so kind enough to let me know the 
characteristics by which you know a Roman Catholic from a 
Protestant? 

Black: As a general rule in this part of the eu I think it is not very 
difficult to know a man’s religion by his face. . 


Another examiner, Sergeant Armstrong, returns to the point later. 


. It appears that these men — the constables — are known to be 
Protestants by their very looks? 

Black: I did not mean to say anything of the sort. I said that generally 
speaking in this part of Ireland where there is a strong admixture of 
the Scotch element engrafted with the native Irish a man’s appearance 
(my emphasis) would lead me to infer his religion. 

Armstrong: The result is when applicants present themselves to you you 
can tell what they are? 

Black: Frequently, I never saw a Roman Catholic clergyman whose 
Religion I cou d not tell by his appearance. 

Armstrong: With the assistance of dress? 

Black: Even without it. 

Armstrong: Did you ever see a Roman Catholic clergyman undressed? 

Black: No. 

Dowse: Did you ever see a High Church parson? 

Blach: I did. 

Dowse: Would you know him? 

Blach: I certainly would . 
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(Mr. Black continues later under a new volley of questions.) 


Armstrong: You would know them by the shape of their face and the cut of 
their hair, did you ever hear this?: ‘The cut of their hair / Would 
poison the air / Down, down croppies lie down!’; did you ever hear 
that tune played at the Boyne Bridge? 

Black: No, but if you were long enough in Ulster, you would know the 
two parties — 


» 


(. . . and with a portent for the future sectarian cliché fea) 


Armstrong: You think them equally efficient as guardians of property? 

Black: If we could get a good class of men Roman Catholics I am totally 
indifferent as to their religion, some of the Roman Catholics of Belfast 
are my best friends. . . 

(Parliamentary Papers, 1865: XXVIII)? 


The area one lives in is of paramount importance, particularly for the 
Belfast working class. Over the last six. years the already largely 
religiously homogeneous areas have become almost totally 
confessionally pure. This has come about as a result of the massive 
population readjustment that has been caused by people leaving their 
homes through fear, or by being systematically intimidated out of them. 
This ritualistic cleansing, believed to be the largest incidence of 
European post-war intimidation,”! has resulted in the bulging of the 
Catholic ghettoes, some incursions by Catholics into Protestant 
territory and a minor glut of housing in Protestant areas and estates, 
particularly East Belfast. It has also vastly increased the Six County 
emigration rate. One minor outcome of this process has been to make 
territory a finer diagnostic cue. The ‘what’ problem is settled if one 
knows for example that a person is from the Shankill, Falls, Woodvale, 
Andersontown, Tiger Bay, New Lodge areas. Though the ‘tribal maps’ 
have become especially ee over the last six years Belfast has exhibited 
residential religious segregation from its early industrial era. Initially 
areas were distinguishable between those which were populated by the 
English (Episcopalians) and the Scottish (Presbyterian). With the arrival 
of Catholics into West Belfast in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, Catholic and Protestant districts became more centrally 
important.”? Accordingly the riots in the nineteenth century frequently 
had their battle-fields corresponding to ‘border’ areas. A new pattern 
emerged in the latter half of the century when, for example, Protestant 
ship-workers would be attacked as they passed to and from the docks on 
Queen Island. Conversely, Catholics were frequent victims of eviction 
and intimidation in fringe areas, particularly when they were found 
outside predominantly Catholic domains. 

The meaning of territory is consequently very basic, it has become a 
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matter of safety or danger that is reinforced with every outbreak of 
rioting. The world-wide familiarity with Belfast’s districts today is pre- 
dated with a long chronicle of infamy. The historical and contemporary 
meaning of territory accordingly finds practical application as a 
differentiating telling sign. 

In this light, buses and bus stops are not merely aids to public 
transport but may also tell something about the religious status of a 
passenger. Buses are forced arenas for mixed interaction and can 
generate a great tension that brings the telling signs into play. One 
becomes adept at talking about innocent topics which help to excise 
what ‘one is’ from the topic of conversation. Yet neutralizing the topic 
both enforces and illustrates the significance of relying on the signs and 
rules that I am attempting to make explicit. A Catholic going to the 
Ardoyne would, for instance, be safer asking for a Ligoneil bus. That 
destination, though mainly Protestant, is mixed. Accordingly the 
request does not immediately betray religious status; asking for 
Ardoyne would. Routes are considered as well, and those buses which 
reach one’s destination by going through safe or mixed territory are 
preferred to those, often quicker, which go through the streets of the 
‘other side’. Going to the Catholic Bone area, on a Cliftonville bus, for 
example, might be preferable for a Catholic than the Old Park bus. Both 
Cliftonville and Old Park are Protestant areas but the former is more 
middle-class and less violent while the latter has a frightening history of 
many sectarian assassinations. Such safety rules are not totally adhered 
to but may figure in the mundane decision of which bus to board. 

My own thoughts about the bus stop one uses serving as a sign for 
recognizing an individual’s religion were confirmed not long after being 
in Anro. I was sharing a bus with some Protestant youths— who could be 
identified as Protestant because they sang, when we passed a Catholic 
church: ‘I tell you what I think / That’s Celtic stink /’Cos I’m a Ranger’s 
fan.’ They took great interest in those passengers who were getting off 
near a Catholic area I was visiting. As I got off several of these 
adolescents stuck their heads out of the windows and shouted: ‘Let’s see 
who the fenians are, get a good look at them’, and then directly to me: 
‘You fenian Bastard!’ The appropriate adrenal response on my own part 
brought home the significance of the bus stop. 

As with the other signs territory finds its way into the telling syndrome 
and is used for mundane activities. For example, being genuinely 
puzzled, I asked some lads why they were stoning the taxis that were 
coming up the road. It was anything but obvious who was in them. The 
rioters assured me they were not stoning every taxi, just the ones that 
came up the left hand fork in the road because that was solid ‘Prod’ 
country. There was, however, some uncertainty about those coming 
from the right. 

Territory has profound importance in Belfast, as the massive shift of 
its population through intimidation indicates: somewhere between 6-6 
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per cent and 11-8 per cent (from August 1969 to February 1973) have 
been involuntarily uprooted.® Territory looms as an issue in the routing 
of marches, and the location of roads, schools and social amenities. 
Area is even a valid reason for declining a job offered by the Department 
of Employment. One religious group is not expected to work in an area 
predominantly of the ‘other side’. Its significance is manifested in the 
position it occupies in telling. It has a high rate of accuracy in providing 
recipes for activities as diverse as stoning taxis, and avoiding interactions 
on buses. It is not surprising that the meaning it has for Belfast residents 
makes it enter the forefront of signs in this sectarian discourse.** 

The segregation of the communities is epitomized in the separation of 
schools at the primary, secondary and some tertiary levels of education. 
Even if schools were mixed, the residential segregation of the 
communities would still result in schools which were in religious terms 
largely homogeneous. The intransigence of the Catholic Church, 
matched by that of some Protestant clergymen, has resulted in the name 
of an individual’s school unambiguously delineating religious 
affiliation. A seemingly innocent request on application forms for work 
can have a dual purpose when ‘schools attended’ is required. It was, 
somewhat ironically, a convert to Catholicism who bitterly complained 
to me that after de-mobbing he went to the Belfast Council for a 
labouring job and was asked for his school background. He could, of 
course, have given his Protestant schools: 


I told them: ‘What do you want to know that for? You didn’t care 
what school I went to when I signed on to go to war’. 


Similarly I was told in the gratuitous circles of freshers’ week-ends at 
Queens University the question: ‘What school did you go to’, 
accomplished least painfully the separation of the goats from the sheep. 

From a comparatively concrete indicator, I want to look tentatively at 
a more elusive and less entrenched pointer of religious status, namely 
the connotations attached to linguistic and phonetic variation. Whether 
any phonetic differences obtain between Catholic and Protestants, I am 
incompetent to say. The low rates of mixed marriage and immigration 
together with the high rates of residential and loa ela separation 
again make the possibility not implausible.? There is always the 
possibility of ‘something not quite fitting’ in a Protestant/Catholic 
encounter where each status is unknown. In turn, that this dis-ease may 
be due to a variation in phonetics is not inconceivable in a society long 
practiced in the art of telling. Whatever a systematic documentation by 
social linguists might establish the social significance of differential 
phonetic stress lies in how the variation is used in the battery of signs that 
formulate telling. Like the rest of the cues which appear as statements, 
questions and stories, both the researcher and members have to 
interpret these indicators to sustain a sense of order. It is in this context 
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that on at least eight occasions it was spontaneously put to me that one 
way of telling was the ‘h’ test. The claim is simply that Protestants say 
‘aitch’ ( ertf ) whereas Catholics say the letter as in hay ( hert{ ). Some co- 
conversationalists had no hesitancy in dismissing this as rubbish: 
‘you’re wired up’ (that is, weired or odd), others however claimed they 
had tried the test in offices and on building sites with some success. 
Phonetically, little else was suggested to me as being particularly 
diagnostic. One lad did say: ‘They (‘Orangemen’) talk different to us’ 
but could not elaborate. A former travelling salesman (a Catholic) 
recounted with some mirth his encounter with a ‘wee Protestant 
woman’: 


Here she is to me, you know in that real coarse Shankill way: ‘Are youa 
fenian son?’ 


Not surprisingly the upper middle class Unionist lady whom I discussed 
above, was of the opinion that: 


Catholics lack that forcefulness of speech, you never got a Protestant 
speaking so low. 


There is little here, admittedly, to indicate lay awareness of phonetic 
variation. Yet I do suggest that there appears to be significance in that 
peculiar phenomenon which administers the ‘religious’ test in the 
obscure form of: ‘Say the alphabet’. 

Whilst not primary, linguistic differences do occasionally connote the 
religious preference of the speaker. Certain ejaculations — ‘Holy 
mother’, ‘Sweet Jesus’ and ‘Jesus, Mary salva ae are fairly common 
parlance among Catholics, although not necessarily prevalentamong the 
more orthodox ones. The force of such phrases became apparent when I 
was on a ‘dangerous’ bus with a very talkative Legion of Mary woman. 
The bus went over one of the many road ramps (lumps of tarmacadam 
which slow traffic down to prevent attacks by speeding cars on British 
army observation posts and certain nbe Ge like Anro). Not 
anticipating the jolt she bumped her head and exclaimed: ‘Oh sweet 
Jesus, I nearly pulled a ricket!” On a predominantly Protestant bus nota 
few heads buzzed around to catch a glimpse of us. Similarly a man who 
used to enjoy drinking with his Protestant ‘cross-religionist’ told me of 
the time, somewhat apocryphally, when he and his partner were thrown 
out of a Protestant pub for singing: ‘A Chapel on the Hill’ after being 
warned once to sing ‘A church on the Hill’. This was in peace time Belfast. 
Apparently, the drink had the better of their sense of social expedience. 
Ina slightly different fashion, the recognition of two communities finds 
its way.into language through elliptical phrases which presuppose 
knowledge of a divided society: 


‘A nice woman, of the other side, but nice’; ‘I don’t know what you 


are, but it doesn’t take long to find out what’s been going on in this 
society’ ; ‘which foot does he dig with’ (is he Protestant or Catholic?) 
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The variations of pejorative terms for Catholic and Protestant also 
establish their contextual relevance in history — mick, taig, fenian, 
croppy or, orangemen, prod, bluenose, black bigot. 

Sectarian iconography is overtly evident in the Six Counties — the 
state even has a Flag and Emblems Act legally delineating the range of 
permissible symbolic expression. The annual marching seasons give full 
flight to colour and symbols in both communities. They allow an orgy of 
flags, buntings, banners, sashes, badges and bands and other regalia 
concomitant with one’s orange or green allegiance. Even outside the 
traditional rioting season, there are numerous badges of Tricolours and 
Union-Jacks (the latter predominantly replaced by the Red Hand of 
Ulster since the abolition of Stormont). Those flags are displayed from 
built-in flag holders on the walls of houses which give an immediate 
indication of creed. Some Protestant and Catholic youths ostentatiously 
display their religious status. Members of the Protestant tartan groups 
adorn themselves, like English football fans, with unambiguously 
Protestant symbolism such as tartan scarves and Ulster widows’ badges. 
Similarly Catholic adolescents might wear a tricolour or a James 
Connolly bust in the lapels of their denim jackets. The allusion to 
symbols and colour was an everyday occurrence in Anro — Protestants 
are synonymous with Orangemen or black bigots. Frequently it was a 
source of humour. The young lads, who often visited our house, were 
criticizing a peer’s scruffy appearance: 


You can tell he’s a Republican anyway, his teeth are green, white and 
orange. 


A woman, who worked with several Protestants, thanked one of her 
workmates for getting her some aspirins: 


It’s no bother, Brigid, I got them in Sandy Row, and with green shield 
stamps. 

So here’s me, 

If yougot them in Sandy Row they’d be Orange Shield Stamps! 


A conversation about Protestants led a youth to ask me: 
Don’t you find them odd, I mean who'd sit on their heroes! 


He was referring to the cushions embroidered with William of Orange 
that are sold in Protestant districts. But he was also jesting at the mass of 
household ornaments which display some Loyalist insignia on them 
such as the Queen, the Royal Family, Union Jack, Red Hand or King 
William. 

Conversely Catholic homes have elaborate, often shrine-like 
decorations of the Virgin Mary, the Saints or the Sacred Heart. A 
passing visitor to our house, interestingly remarked when she found out 
I did not subscribe to Catholic dogma: 


Ah, I thought this house was wired up, with no holy pictures and that. 
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In the street it is not specifically religious icons that identify the Catholic 
population, though a cross and chain might be indicative. Thus a man 
who worked temporarily in the shipyards had his work bench painted: 
‘No Popery here’ due to the unthoughtfully provocative sprig of 
shamrock he had inadvertently left on his coat on St Patrick’s Day. A 
Claddagh ring (a popular gold or silver ring with a distinctive engraving 
that originated from ‘the Claddagh, Galway) was.also ‘Fenian’ in the 
shipyard. Despite the wearer’s exhortation it had nothing to do with the 
Virgin Mary or any Catholic mythology but was pagan, and ancient 
Irish, his fellow Protestant workmates remained unconvinced. 

These selections are sufficient to illustrate how telling is facilitated 
through the colour and symbolism expressed in household and bodily 
decoration. The clearest manifestations of this process were drawn from 
remarks made by children struggling to order the rules of colour and 
symbol in their world. Two ten year old girls, in their Sunday best, 
related to me their fears of visiting a neighbouring district in case they 
were asked what they were: 


Well Frank you know the way it’s Protestant up there, but some of it’s 
mixed; we ought we'd say if they asked us what we were: ‘Mind your 
own business!’ Rosanna giggled and added: ‘And me with my green, 
white and gold clothes on!’ 


A 10-year-old enquired of his mother whether the soldiers with gold cap 
badges were Catholic and the ones with silver cap badges were 
Protestant. He had obviously established the centrality of colour in his 
social world but had not quite become attuned to its distribution and 
range of relevance. 

Thinking in such terms can be practically applied in the 
distinguishing of people from your co-religionists. One respondent told 
me he had at least one ‘Prod’ friend, as he had showna Protestant out of 
Anro who had strayed in during the 196g riots. 


You could tell right away he was a Prod, he had all the badges and 
that. 


TELLING AS A DISCOURSE 


I have suggested that the collectivity of these signs exhibit a discursive 
regularity. The signs are drawn from disparate semiological systems 
such as kinesics, icons, proxemics*¢ but are systematically S intoa 
discourse. This discourse, unlike language, does not have unmotivated 
signs: its signs are given by the Other of the discourse. This Other is the 
unstated centre of the discourse: a doctrine of ethnic and moral purity. 
Each sign is thus a representation of Catholicism or Protestantism (the 
signified) as well as part of a signifying chain (the signifiers) which is a 
representation of the Other. The conditions of existence for such a 
discourse lie in distinctions within the social division of labour, but the 
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latter do not determine its representation. That representation is 
ordered through the discursive regularities constituted in the discourse. 


TELLING AND POLITICAL AND IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE 


As a practical discourse the telling signs become inscribed in and 
influence certain other practices. The discourse helps order the selective 
distribution of jobs, houses and more recently, assassination victims. 
Simultaneously the’active implementation of the discourse constructs a 
moral veil which attempts to invest sectarianism with legitimacy. As in 
all systems of stratification there is an accompanying justificatory 
discourse which seeks to flatter the system of control with normative 
redeemability. In this case of a sectarian social division confessional 
ranking appeals to an essential deviancy of the ‘other side’. This 
deviancy is manifest in the signs that constitute telling. Telling becomes 
a purification filter which orders the potentially polluting contact with a 
cross-religionist. Telling thus solves the basic question of a sectarian 
division — whose side is he on? At this level telling is the conceptual 
ghetto of Northern Irish ideological social relations. 

I have argued that in a society characterized by near endogamy, 
residential segregation and patterns of exclusive sociability, telling 
systematizes the ritual and moral danger of one’s cross-religionists. 
Such dangers are emitted from the structure of practices which are based 
on .their emphasis of polarity: settler/native, Loyalist/Rebel, 
Protestant/Catholic, Unionist/Nationalist. Telling assists in the drawing 
of such boundaries of difference. It is hardly surprising that the cues 
carry such an evaluative burden, for example, facial cues often being 
facial preference. The boundaries being drawn are the moral 
parameters of sectarian stratification.?’ 

These boundaries are the conceptions of deviancy within this 
particular form of ideological social as: In Northern Ireland, it is, 
-of course, the Catholic minority which is placed the wrong side of the 
ethnic boundary. This placing within the discourse is part of the raw 
materials of political and ideological struggle. For Catholic activists the 
Civil Rights movement represented the specific form of struggle against 
minority discrimination. If one aspect of ideology*® is the political 
calculation of the effects of its practices and representations then the 
Civil Rights movement was an explicit attempt to fracture the social 
division on which the discourse of telling was initially fashioned from. 
In this respect the movement's tactics (marching into Protestant areas, 
mimicking U.S.A. civil rights marches, using formal democratic slogans 
such as ‘one man one vote’) involved a break with traditional 
Republicanism. The effect of this was to engage the political struggle 
within the central reality of ideological social relations (sectarianism) 
rather than in the less immediate realities of the national liberation 
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Inferring the intervening and dependent 
variables* 


INTRODUCTION 


Several years ago, Peter Blau devised an ingenious scheme for 
determining which one of an associated pair of variables was the 
dependent variable.! The procedure which he outlined involved 
permitting each of the variables in question to assume the role, in turn, 
of an intervening and dependent variable to a common antecedent 
variable.? ‘The general principle’, according to Blau, ‘is that the 
dependent variable in a correlation can be determined by establishing 
that the partial relations between it and a common antecedent factor 
disappear when the other variable in the original correlation is held 
constant.” 

In more recent years, Goodman’s method of log-linear analysis for 
hierarchial models* has come to the fore as a powerful tool for the 
analysis of multi-variate data. There are a number of advantages in re- 
stating Blau’s method in log-linear terms. In particular: 


1. The log-linear method provides a more precise statement of the 
relationship between sets of variables than was hitherto possible. 

2. A multiplicity of cross-tabulations is avoided since any three-way 
Table will suffice. 

3. There are a number of ancillary benefits available from log-linear 
analysis, such as the derivation of path co-efficients, the 
estimation of coefficients of multiple determination and the 
testing of a multiplicity of models. 


The method developed by Goodman may also benefit from an 
application of the reasoning which underlies the procedure outlined by 
Blau. Although Goodman’s method is applicable to both recursive and 
non-recursive models, there is no mathematical justification in his 
system for specifying the direction of causality. In the models suggested 
by Goodman’s method, the directions of causal relations are derived by 
guess-work, logic, intuition, insight or knowledge derived from prior 
research. It would, therefore, be to advantage to combine the methods 
of Blau and Goodman. 
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Analysing the data presented by Blau The problem which Blau dealt with 
concerned the relationship between one’s self-image as old and the 
belief that others considered one to be old. Did one’s self-image as being 
old influence the belief that others regard one as being old? Or did the 
belief that others regarded one as old influence the respondent to 
consider himself as old? The common antecedent variable which was 
introduced into the analysis was the age of the respondent. The problem 
at hand is to establish the relationship between age (represented by the 
symbol A), self-image (represented by the symbol S) and the conception 
of significant others (represented by the symbol O). 


Blau presents the following tables: 


TABLE I Age as related to self-image when idea of significant others’ conception of one’s age is 


controlled 
Idea of conception of others 

Yes, old No, not old Don’t now 

Age 60-69 70 60-69 70 60-69 70 
and over and over and over 

Self-image % % % % % % 
Old or elderly 39 15 5 29 25 50 
Middle-aged 39 17 81 13 15 24 
Qualified response 22 8 14 58 o 27 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 36 59 216 94 24 34 


Note: The difference between the first two and the second two columns are significant 
on the -01 level. 


The hypothesis underlying Table I is: 

AGE (A) ————> Others’ Conception (O) > Self-Image (S) 

Table II provides a test of the following hypothesis: 

AGE (A) > Sel f- Image (S) ——»O thers’ Conception (O) 
There is a third hypothesis, namely: 


AGE(A 
wo 


That is, a spurious relationship between self-image and the conception 
of significant others, or ‘explanation’ in the terminology of Kendall and 
Lazarsfeld.® 


Self-Image (S Others’ Conception (O) 
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TABLE II Age as related to idea of significant others’ conception of one’s age when self-image is 


controlled 
Self-image — age 
Old or elderly Middle-aged Qualified response 
Others’ 60-69 70 60-69 70 60-69 70 
conception and over and over and over 
% % % % % % 
Yes, old 45 50 7 14 21 19 
No, not old 36 31 85 75 79 46 
Don’t know 19 19 8 11 o 85 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 31 88 206 73 39 26 


Note: None of the differences between values in adjacent columns of the first row are 
significant on the -o5 level. 


In terms of the system of analysis devised by Goodman, any three-way 
table (such as Tables I and II) can be considered in terms of its two-wa 
tables and one-way marginals. Thus, the cross-tabulation of age by self- 
image (AS) is obtained by summing the data in respect of others’ 
conceptions of age. Similarly, the cross-tabulation of age by others’ 
conception (AO) is obtained by summing the data in respect of self- 
image. The cross-tabulation of self-image and others’ conception (SO) 
is obtained by summing the results for age. Seven sets of data are 
therefore available for analysis; namely the marginals for age (A), self- 
image (S), others’ conception (O), the ee two-way tables AO, OS and 
AS and the three-way table AOS. Corresponding to the seven sets of data 
is a set of parameters represented by the Greek symbol tau. Thus, there is 
tA, T5, TO, TAO, TOS, 7AS and 71405, Goodman would define these 
parameters in the following way: 74 pertains to the principal effect of A 
(age) on the expected frequency: specified in terms of a particular 
hypothesis. 74° pertains to the interaction effect of A (age) and O 
(others’ conception) on the expected frequency. The expected frequency 
in terms of any hypothesis is expressed in terms of a multiplicative 
formula involving the respective taus and a constant (inserted to ensure 
that the sum of the expected ee equals the number of cases). 
The +’s are computed from the observed frequencies using an iterative 
procedure based on the maximum likelihood estimate. Goodman has 
pointed out that the multiplicative equation can be written in additive 
form through the use of natural logarithms. The equation for the 
expected frequency can be written as: 


Gijx=0+14^+15 TO RED una Y aat Y biat en? 
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where Gi is the expected frequency, in natural logs, of any cell ijk in the 
three-way table; 0 is a constant and A”, AS, 1°, and the remaining J’s are 
the logarithmic equivalents of tå, t3, r° and the remaining t’s. 

The above formula is for the ‘saturated model’. Any ‘unsaturated’ 
model can be obtained by setting the relevant A value or values to zero. 
The three hypotheses relating age, self-image and others’ conception all 
have 14°S— 0, That is, a three-way interaction term is excluded from the 
three hyotheses considered earlier. 

The hypothesis underlying Table I can be expressed as follows: 


H (1): (AO) (OS) or A45 =o. 


That is, the association between age and self-image disappears when 
others’ conception of age is ‘controlled’. 
The hypothesis underlying Table II becomes: 


H (2): (AS) (SO) or 44°= o. 


That is, the association between age and others’ conception of age 
disappears when self-image is controlled. 


H (3): (AS) (AO) or 45° = o. 


That is, the relationship between self-image and others’ conception of 
age is spurious. 

In the following analysis, the ‘don’t know’ category in ‘others’ 
conception’ and the ‘qualified response’ in ‘self-image’ will be excluded. 
Blau has nothing to say about these categories. Nor does the inclusion 
of the two categories enhance our understanding of the relationship 
between the three variables. The exclusion of these categories has the 
advantage of permitting beta values to be derived.’ 


The hypotheses which were tested are presented in Table III. 


TABLE III Tests of hypotheses concerning the relationships between age (A), self-image (S) and 








the conception of significant others (O) 
Likelihood Goodness of fit Degrees of 
Hypothesis ratio chi square freedom 
H (1): (Ao) (os) 39-90 42°98 2 
H (2); (as) (so) 3:55 3:87 2 
H (3): (As) (Ao) 64:35 76-61 2 
H (4): (ao) (As) (os) 19 -79 1 
H (5): (ao) (s) 138'20 130-93 3 
H (6); (as) (0) 96-85 102-97 8 
H (7): (80) (A) 72-20 71-71 8 
H (8): (a)(o)(s) 165-49 221-26 4 
H (9): No specifications 361-11 494°07 7 


(Equal probability) 
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It is clear from Table III (hypothesis 3), that there is no question of a 
spurious relationship between one’s self-image as old and the belief that 
others regard one as old. Of the three hypotheses described earlier, 
hypothesis 2 clearly fits the data best. That is, one’s self-image leads to 
the belief that others regard one as old. 

Table III provides data on the suitability of a number of other 
hyotheses. Hypothesis (4) also provides a good fit for the data. It differs 
from H (2) by the inclusion of AO. Is the link AO really essential in order 
to understand the relationships between the three variables? Goodman 
has shown that it is possible to provide an answer to this question by 
subtracting the respective chi square scores and degrees of freedom. 
That is: H (2)—H (4)=3-55—-79=2-76, d.f.=1, p>-o5. That is, the 
relationship between age and others’ conception of age is not 
statistically significant. In other words, the model we are seeking is: 


AGE f=1-06 Self-Image $=1-34 Others’ Conception 


eh ial CO 
The model accounts for 99 per cent of the data in Tables I and II 
(excluding the categories ‘don’t know’ and ‘qualified response’). 


GENERAL APPLICATION 


If the combination of the methods of Blau and Goodman is to be ofany 
value, it needs to be shown that the procedure described in this article 
can be extended beyond the data presented by Blau. In virtually every 
field of sociological endeavour there are relationships between variables 
in which the direction of causality is uncertain or is simply assumed. 
Included under this rubric are the relationships between 
authoritarianism and prejudice, worker dissatisfaction and democratic 
supervision, belief systems and party a preferences, anomie and 
crime rates, the puritan ethic and capitalistic achievement, anti- 
semitism and religious beliefs, prejudice and discrimination, ‘broken 
homes’ and alcoholism, friendship patterns and community morale and 
many others. The logical system suggested by Blau involves studying the 
pair of variables in question in relation to a common antecedent 
variable. Each of the variables in question is then allowed to assume the 
role, in turn, of an intervening variable to the antecedent variable and 
the remaining variable. If one of the variables is an intervening variable, 
the association between the antecedent variable and the remaining 
variable is reduced to zero or close to zero. By combining this logical 
system with the mathematical analysis of Goodman, a quick (with the 
aid of a computer) and efficient method is made available for specifying 
the relationships between a number of variables. 

An interesting exposition of the combined method is found in the 
field of political sociology. There is a fairly substantial literature on the 
relationship between opinions on issues and the party that is voted for. 
Since the publication of The Peoples’ Choice? which succeeded in ‘taking 
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the politics out of elections”? there have been concerted efforts to show 
that supporters of parties are characterized by difference opinions on 
Pepe political issues.!° The inference is made (sometimes licitly 
and sometimes implicitly) that the voters’ views on issues predispose 
them to vote for political parties. It is clear that there is an association 
between voters’ opinions and party preferences, although the 
association is not always very strong. However, the association between 
the two variables is not proof of causality since ‘correlation, by itself, 
does not indicate causality’. It is possible that the political party which 
the voter supports phan eat him to think in a particular way or the 
relationship may be spurious. It has been pointed out that the 
association between party support and opinions on issues simply 
represents a series of bivariate relationships.'! The direction of causality 
needs to be specified. The two variables to be examined, therefore, are 
party preferences and opinions of voters. In order to use the combined 
method of Blau and Goodman it is necessary to locate an antecedent 
variable which is related in some meaningful way to the two variables 
under consideration. 

In South Africa, the most important factor affecting party preferences 
amongst the White electorate is the ethnic group (English or Afrikaans) 
to which the voter belongs.'? Furthermore, the English and Afrikaans 
communities have different opinions on virtually every issue of 
importance ranging from woman’s place in the home to infringements 
of the ‘Rule of Law’.!® Ethnic group is logically and temporally antece- 
dent to party preferences and to opinions on issues. In the following 
analysis E represents ethnic group, P represents party preference and I 
represents opinions on a political issue. There are three crucial 
hypotheses which need to be tested, namely: 


Ethnic group —---————>Issue ———————Party 


According to this line of reasoning, the ethnic group to which one 
belongs shapes one’s views on national and world affairs and thus 
predisposes the voter to a political party. The hypothesis is formulated 
as 


HQ): (EI) (IP) or AFP =o 
The second hypothesis visualizes 
Ethnic group —————_>Party ——_—_—____——_ Issue 
The party is regarded as an extension of the individual’s group 
membership and support for the party shapes the voter’s views on issues. 


This hypothesis takes the form 


H (2): (EP) (PI) ord! =o 
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ee eee a ere 


That is, a spurious relationship between party preference and opinion 
onan issue which can be expressed as H (g): (EP) (EI) or AP! =o. 

During the course of the South African general election of 1977, the 
following question was presented to a representative national sample of 
White voters: ‘Will the policy of Bantu homelands, in your opinion 
provide 


Ethnic group 


A complete solution 
a partial solution 
no solution 


to the political aspirations of the urban Blacks?’ 

The policy of the governing National Party is that the political 
aspirations of all Blacks are to find expression in the Bantustans and not 
in the common area of South Africa. The Progressive Federal Party, now 
the official Opposition, maintains that the granting of political rights in 
remote homelands cannot satisfy the aspirations of Blacks living in the 
urban areas. The New Republic Party (formed from a merger of the old 
United Party and Democratic Party) advocates a complicated federal 
and confederal state representing a standpoint midway between the 
National and Progressive Federal Party on this issue. 

Table IV presents the distribution of replies according to the party 
preference and ethnic group of the respondent. 


TABLE IV Percentage distribution of opinions concerning political aspirations of urban blacks (I) 
according to party preference (P) and ethnic group (E)"* 


National Party New Republic Party Progressive Federal Party 




















Reply Eng. Afr. Eng. Afr. Eng. Afr. 
A complete solution 14:0 18-6 9 ‘0 1:2 71 
A partial solution 77:8 69-1 66-9 60-7 49:6 42-9 
No solution 8-2 12-3 32-2 89°3 49:2 50-0 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 221 1070 118 28 258 14 


The hypotheses which were tested are presented in Table V. 


Table V shows that the first hypothesis is not consistent with the 
data. Opinions on the issue in question do not interpret the relation- 
ship between ethnic group and party preferences. It is necessary, 
therefore, to reject the notion that the ethnic group of the respondent 
predisposes him to certain beliefs, which then predispose him towards a 
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TABLE V Tests of hypotheses concerning the relationships between ethnic group (E), party 
preference (P) and opinion on the issue of political aspirations of urban blacks (I) . 


Likelihood Goodness of fit Degrees of 


Hypothesis ratio chi square freedom 
H (1): (Er) (1P) 680-11 645°84 6 
H (2): (EP) (Pr) 9:76 10-92 6 
+H (g): (EP) (ED) 160:51 - 156-01 8 
H (4): (E1) (1P) (EP) 2:07 3:04 4 
H (5); (E1) (P) 93584 92498 10 
H (6): (EP)(D 265-49 264:95 10 
H (7): (1p) (E) 785-09 749-58 8 
H (8): (£) (P) (1) 1040:82 1801:94 12 
H (9): No specifications 3320-51 5894:86 17 
(Equal probability) 


political party. It is also clear from Table V that the relationship between 
party preferences and opinion on the issue in question is a genuine and 
not a spurious one. 

Of the three hypotheses tested, the second hypothesis is the most 
consistent with the data. The second hypothesis is acceptable and 
provides a good fit with the data having p>-05. This hypothesis is 
consistent with the notion that party preference is the intervening 
variable and that it interprets the relationship between ethnic group and 
political belief. There is, then, support for the view that the ethnic group 
of the respondent predisposes him to a particular party which, in turn, 
shapes his views on political issues. This finding has profound 
implications for political sociology which it is not possible to explore 
here.'5, There are some qualifications to be added. The above finding 
applies to South Africa and may or may not apply in the political systems 
of other countries. Furthermore, it makes sense to introduce the ethnic 
group of the respondent as an antecedent variable in South Africa. It 
may or may not be the most suitable antecedent variable in other 
countries. The data presented in this section does at least demonstrate 
that a combination of the methods of Blau and Goodman does have 
general application. 


CONCLUSION 


By combining the methods of Blau and Goodman for the analysis of 
data, a useful tool is provided for the examination of the relationships 
between a number of variables. Where two variables are found to be 
associated, further light on their relationship can be obtained by 
considering them in relation to a common antecedent variable. The 
procedure is to locate an antecedent variable and to allow each of the 
variables to assume the role, in turn, of an intervening and dependent 
variable. The logic entailed in this exercise can be expressed in terms of 
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the constructs of Goodman’s system of log-linear analysis. It should be 
acknowledged that the combined method does not ‘prove’ causality ina 
direct sense. Progress is made by eliminating untenable hypotheses and 
limiting consideration to hypotheses which are consistent with the data. 
Inferences concerning the identification of the intervening and 


dependent variables can then be made with some confidence. 
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ABSTRACT 


This article explores the plot structures and images of society 
contained in the fiction of cheap magazines for women. It is suggested 
that the writers’ world-view vacillates between heroic individualism 
and fatalism. There is no evidence of any sustained radical critique of 
society, despite the choice of the 1930s as the period from which the 
magazines were sampled. In the absence of any close correspondence 
with models from the élite novel, attention is drawn to the problem of 
how the popular writer aims the stories to be read. For this reason, 
one story is analysed in depth indicating the devices used to signal the 
referred meaning of character, plot action, etc. The particular 
nction of domestic stories is to provide ‘pastoral’ advice on how life 
can and should be lived. 


The idea is to give the bored factory girl or worn-out mother of five a 
dream-life in which she pictures herself — not actually as a duchess 
(that convention has gone out) but as, say, the wife of a bank- 
manager. Not only is a five-to-six pound a week standard of life set up 
as the ideal, it is tacitly assumed that this is how working-class people 
really do live. The major facts are simply not faced. It is admitted, for 
instance, that people sometimes lose their jobs; but then the dark 
clouds roll away and they get better jobs instead. No mention of 
unemployment as something permanent and inevitable, no mention 
of the dole, no mention of trade unionism. No suggestion anywhere 
that there can be anything wrong with the system as a system; there are 
only individual misfortunes, which are generally due to somebody’s 
na epa and can in any case be put right in the last pir E 
the dark clouds roll away, the kind employer raises Al ’s wages, 
and there are jobs for everyone except the drunks. . . 


George Orwell 
‘Boys’ Weeklies’ 
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Itis often argued that popular literature is so dominated by the need for 
commercial success and the fantasy desires of its audience that it does 
not merit the serious internal analysis that works of art receive.! Yet 
these external pressures do not shape popular literature in an entirely 
random manner: certain structural patterns can be uncovered, although 
these are not all obvious from a superficial reading. Furthermore, 
aesthetically insignificant and ephemeral products, far from being 
trivial for sociological purposes, may be very revealing sources of data, 
just as jokes, slips of the tongue and dreams are crucial sources of 
information about the historical structure of the personality. Freud 
has taught us to see this material as valuable symbols erupting 
spontaneously beyond the conscious management of a social identity 
but nevertheless revealing an organized relationship to the individual’s 
personal history.? Similarly, it is precisely in the inconsequential, 
fantasy-relevant context of popular literature that the deepest images of 
society can be uncovered. It is true that such images and their 
accompanying ethical implications are sometimes inconsistent. 
However, this inconsistency provides clues to the frequently conflicting 
ideologies which writers, along with other social actors, digest into their 
own unsystematized stocks of knowledge. For this reason it should not 
be dismissed as simply. the meaningless detritus of slovenly writing. 

Popular literature, however, has not been rich in models for its 
analysis. Habitually approached extrinsically via study of markets, 
producers and gate-keepers (printers, publishers, storytellers), any 
internal analysis has been hindered by the aesthetic rejection of literary 
critics. In the 1960s, the little work that was done in this field was 
dominated by three earlier contributing currents: Q, D. Leavis’s 
moralistic attack on commercial culture, disdained because it neither 
tallied with the model of the ‘great tradition’, nor with the popular 
literature of an earlier organic society; Hoggart’s simplistic approach to 
this material as the mirror of a distinctive working-class culture and 
American content analysis.’ Raymond Williams’ perceptive comments 
on the content and ideological significance of popular literature are an 
honourable exception to this, but it would be hir to say he has not been 
centrally concerned with the distinctive character of popular literature 
nor with models for its study.* Owing to its quantitative stringency, 
content analysis permitted the systematic checking of impressions and 
was useful for generalizations about large amounts of material at the 
level of denoted meaning (such as the class of heroes, ethnic traits of 
villains, etc.) but a major weakness, inherent in its method, was the 
fragmentary and necessarily superficial dissection of the content; the 
failure to give any guidelines as to how the stories were constructed as a 
whole or what deeper meanings might be uncovered beneath the 
surface. 

These difficulties have led to a revival of interest in the Russian 
Formalist, Vladimir Propp.’ His study of fairy-tales in 1928 is still the 
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most fertile starting-point for popular literature, because it illuminates 
the underlying rules governing the construction of these stories, or 
rather of those stories that survived as part of the intellectual capital of 
the community storyteller. Propp’s work has justly been subjected to 
radical criticism, principally by Lévi-Strauss, but such criticism has also 
been fired by admiration for his scholarship and insight. Propp’s 
innovation lay in drawing attention to the predictable rhythms of a 
uniform plot and in diagnosing in this the source of an appeal quite 
unfathomable to the basic assumptions of Romantic theories of art. No 
later study of popular culture can afford to ignore him. Thus, his 
method lay in sweeping aside all variations in character and setting in 
order to display the unity in the structure of plots. His work revealed 
that, whether in elaborated or skeletal form, there were always certain 
key elements, or relationships between elements, on which stories were 
dependent. Central among these were the idea of an initial period of 
tranquillity, the entry of evil in the figure of a villain, or, alternatively, 
the perception of an unsatisfied desire which the hero must fulfil, the 
solitary heroic quest to find the villain and/or to annul this lack, the 
return, the transfiguration of the hero into grand personage, the 
restoration of a happy state. Altogether thirty-one structural elements 
or functions were elaborated, although of course any one story might 
not possess the completeness of the ideal type and the actual telling of 
the story permits more flexibility than the building-block structure 
would imply. 

Propp’s treatment of the fairy-story as a totality rather than a number 
of fragmented elements meant that his paramount interest was in 
abstracting the actions of the stories rather than other aspects of their 
content. Actions, or functions, had certain fixed numbers of 
transformations (e.g. magical helpers might be replaced by religious 
references) but PEE made a firm distinction between functions, which 
were structural, and accounts of motivation, character descriptions, 
settings, etc., which, as we have seen, he viewed as variable. This is the 
reason for his view that the type of characters used (e.g. rich, poor, etc.) 
or their motivation (gullible, avaricious, etc.) are seen as ‘multiform, 
picturesque and colourful [providing] the folktale with its brilliance, 
charm and beauty’. 

But the attempt to avoid systematic analysis of the content is a perilous 
mistake.* For stories are patterned as much by their content as by their 
plot. No analysis can afford to miss the significance of a ‘high’ hero (say, 
a king) marrying a ‘low’ heroine (say, a shepherdess). It is in this respect 
as much as in considering plot that we need to find out what are the areas 
of creative freedom and Shae are the areas of convention, or uniformity. 
But despite his striking depiction of favourite Russian fairy-tale 
characters, such as the witch Baba Jaga in her bizarre house revolving on 
chickens’ legs, Propp abstains from any deeper questioning of content 
categories. 
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It is partly for this reason, then, that the recent revival of interest in the 
genre of melodrama is worth exploring. Melodrama emerged in the 
eighteenth century in opposition to the tragic art of the aristocracy. Like 
the fairy-story studied by Propp and like tragedy from which it was 
born, melodrama revolves roune a strong plot, stark moral Contrasts 
and the minimum of individual psychological complexity. Unlike these 
earlier forms, which discussed the nature of social order or the state, the 
arena of melodrama is firmly fixed within the family and local 
community. Its heroes and heroines are ordinary citizens, not rulers 

reoccupied with problems of descent or legitimacy. Struggles over 
family property, the successful preservation of personal reputation or 
the integrity of the community become its motive force. 

Women’s magazine stories, on which I want to concentrate, contain 
all the elements of the melodramatic mode. It is conventional to be 
quickly dismissive of ‘mere melodrama’. I shall argue that this is a 
mistake, for two reasons. First, such literature is a key source for the 
articulation and reinforcement of certain moral norms. As such it has a 
strategic role, especially amongst an urban working-class audience 
without formal religious interests and without other links to dominant 
bourgeois culture, such as through the medium of books. The domestic 
story of women’s magazines, like the classical novel, creates a world 
‘forsaken by God’ (Lukács) and foreign even to secular asceticism. 
Nevertheless, it has taken over one of the central functions of religion in 
its unambiguous moral passages, its provision of standards or 
expectations for life, its revelation of desire, resembling the confidence 
of the confessional, and its fostering of a spirit of interior quasi-Puritan 
self-scrutiny. If we were to characterize the place of domestic stories in 
the ideological division of labour it would be by the distinctive 
combination of such a pastoral element with key ideas about romantic 
love, private consumption and status groups. Other specialized forms 
have also developed their own markets within the category of 
ephemeral melodrama but these others concern the ‘public’ rather 
than the ‘private’, male rather than female, violent action rather than 
ethical action. For example, in the Western the crucial exchanges are 
between the community, rule-breaking enemies of the community and 
the outsider hero. Detective and spy stories, on the other hand, can be 
usefully viewed as parables about professionalism and bureaucracy, 
dealing with such conflicts as those between specialized departmental 
interests and the goals of whole organizations. 

The second reason why melodrama merits more than casual dismissal 
is that any analysis of melodramatic form shows that it is susceptible of 
different types of development. It can be used for expressing ideas 
critical of the social order or it can be used as an equivalent to bread and 
circuses, providing fantasy compensation, consolation and diversion for 
its readers. Thus Annie S. Swan, O.B.E., much revered writer of 
women’s fiction, writes in 1934: 
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.. . one of the functions of the imagination is to carry us as far as 
possible from the realm of reality. Without it, life indeed would be 
drab, often unendurable.’ 


But, despite Swan’s assumptions, the conventions which emerge in 
popular literature are not indicative of iron laws about popular taste. 
There is no fixed need for a certain amount of fantasy gratification. 
Much more accurately, literature is shaped by the balance or, indeed, 
clash of certain social forces. In this respect eighteenth-century and early 
nineteenth-century French popular literature is particularly absorbing 
because it shows contrasting paradigms as to what a popular story 
should consist of.* Thus prior to the 1789 Revolution, stories frequently 
figured exemplary heroes and heroines conducting a moral crusade 
against corrupt aristocrats. The symbol of unlegitimized aristocratic 
power was their rape of the heroine. Far from blithely optimistic, the 
stories often related a tragic end for the hero, unable to free himself from 
the trap of economic necessity or political intrigue. In contrast, French 
Restoration drama was also melodramatic but the form had become 
trivialized. Happy endings replaced tragic ones, deus ex machina figures 
appeared to solve plot contradictions and suffering was now attributed 
naively to the evil of individuals, so that whether these were 
lumpenproletariat or aristocratic made no difference to the story. 
Thomas Elsaesser has commented on this shift: 


Since the overtly conformist character of such [later] drama is quite 
evident, what is interesting is certainly not the plot structure, but 
whether the conventions allow the author to dramatize in his episodes 
actual contradictions in society and genuine clashes of interests in the 
characters. . . . All this is to say that there seems a radical ambiguity 
attached to the melodrama. . . . Depending on whether the emphasis 
fell on the odyssey of suffering or the happy ending, and on where and 
in what context the rupture (moral conversion of the villain . . .) 
occurred,... melodrama would appear to function either 
subversively or as escapism — categories which are always relative to 
the given historical and social context.? 


In the following account we shall show that 1930s popular stories can 
be seen, like the most conservative of French Restoration dramas, as 
legitimating the social order and thus indirectly providing social 
control. Especially significant are identities between these two periods in 
the role of luck, the centrality of the happy ending, the individualizing of 
evil and the solution of problems by moralizing or by magic. That this is 
not simply the necessary outcome of the new capitalist domination of 
the book trade is shown by the enormous commercial success in the 
1840s of Reynolds’ cheap seralized stories, which sold even larger 
numbers than Dickens’ works, and yet contained an uncompromising, if 
somewhat anachronistic, attack on the aristocracy as a parasitic class. 
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But despite the ‘radical ambiguity’ inherent in melodrama it is not at 
all clear to precisely which social currents and contradictions popular 
literature responds nor what elements of class or party articulation bear 
on its content. Thus the character of stories offered by authors to 
magazines, the process by which gate-keepers such as fiction editors 
choose what seems right for their publication, the pressures exerted by 
the magazine’s existence as a corporate commercial enterprise: all 
remains uncharted. 

Furthermore, we need to specify more clearly what is meant by the 
‘social control’ consequences of such popular fiction as women’s 
magazine stories. This requires a fuller analysis of the structure of the 
stories and the images of society they incorporate. We shall begin to 
provide this below. Secondly, it requires some preliminary ground- 
clearing about the mechanics of control or influence. One question 
which immediately needs answering concerns the origin of the attitudes 
implicit in the magazine stories. 

The absence of didacticism in this fiction and the prevalent tone of 
‘relaxing domestic entertainment’ makes it probable that the stories 
reveal not just the attitudes of the author but that these are at any rate 
partially shared by the readership. As one reader said to me, ‘You like to 
read something nice, even if real life isn’t like that.’ Those for whom 
these particular images of society have lost all plausibility are very 
unlikely to have continued in the 1980s to read the stories week by week, 
just as those in the Women’s Movement now are unlikely to submit to 
the implicit criticism of their thought represented by the sexism of 
modern stories. Having said this, it is equally wrong to make any 
simplistic equation of the mental universe found in the stories with that 
of the readers. It is very likely that the practical action of the readers 
emerges also from other cultural values — such as those of dissent and 
militancy — which are totally absent from the magazine universe, while 
the adherence to some story values may well be more at the level of the 
ideal or fantasy than concrete reality. It is in this sense that the story- 
world is at once known and familiar territory and a region of tranquil 
escape. 

Itis not enough merely to map this territory and thus to uncover the 
cultural belief-systems relating to class, sex-roles, country and city life, 
etc., which are embodied in these stories. Understanding them properly 
means linking these ideas to particular interests. Ultimately, too, we 
must elucidate the position of these magazines in the power structure by 
showing the elective affinities between their stories and more general 
class world-views. The Durkheimian or Freudian assumption that such 
ideas are moulded entirely by unconscious collective currents 
emanating from the whole society is an unrealistic abdication from 
analysis. 

The alternative is not to argue that a direct Machiavellian interest in 
social control explains the character of this fiction. Although when 
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stripped of the invitations to escape and live out fantasies the stories 
display the ambitions, hopes and world-images of a heroic or 
progressive bourgeoisie, it is also obvious that such literary values do 
not resemble mechanically the social thought and tensions of the inter- 
war ruling class or even, more loosely, the ‘middle classes’. Popular 
literature is a form in which conventions, literary traditions, are more 
immediately apparent than in ‘high’ art. Archaic elements litter its 
pages, both in style and the images of society it employs. It is these which 
make the fantasy potential of the stories so powerful. All of these factors 
serve to reinforce culturally the normality of the status si situation. At 
its most conscious, such social control is exerted by editorial selection 
on the basis of practical rules of thumb about the genre and ‘what the 
audience wants’ which filter out any ideologically or stylistically alien 
product. Part of the success of the dominant class lies in the creation of 
such tacit assumptions that this selection process is routine and has been 
cut off from the area perceived as ideology and propaganda. It is 
consequently not seen as a form of class cultural control but as 
axiomatically following from the nature of the genre. At rare historical 
moments the homology between the genre and dominant or middle 
class world views may be unmasked. This may even acquire the character 
of a political movement with considerable popular acceptance, for 
example in the Allende Government ban on Mickey Mouse, but the 
conditions under which this may happen are fragile and not entirely 
clear. 


METHODOLOGY 


I have chosen for analysis stories published in popular twopenny 
magazines and sampled them at four-weekly intervals for the period 
mid-1929 to mid-1930. The sample was increased by adding magazines 
of a similar type from later in the 1930s if publication was not started 
until then. One magazine, People’s Friend, was sampled twice to see ifany 
consistent differences occurred in the stories relating to the order in 
which they appeared in each issue. In addition, some serialized stories 
were also studied since these contain scope for fuller characterization 
and richer details of setting and speech than are available to the short- 
story writer. 

The magazines were chiefly bought by working-class readers, 
although the evidence for this is impressionistic, gathered second-hand 
from accounts in George Orwell’s ‘Boys’ Weeklies’, Richard Hoggart’s 
The Uses of Literacy, Robert Roberts’ The Classic Slum, and Annie S. Swan’s 
My Life.!° A survey carried out in 1946 included three of these magazines 
and largely confirms these impressions. Since the other magazines 
sampled are homogeneous in editorial tone, format and price to those 
studied in this survey!! it seems reasonable to conclude that their 
readership was the same. The profound stratification of culture into 
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‘high’ or ‘low’ according to the rules about social honour formed by 
different status groups, makes it unlikely that the cheaply produced and 
luridly illustrated magazines popular in the back-streets’ newsagents 
would have had much of a'sale in the middle-class suburbs. There is one 
women’s magazine in this price-range, Home Chat, which was reported in 
the 1946 sample to have equal numbers of readers in each of the three 
income groups (AB, C and DE). Interestingly enough, this has not just 
an entirely different and more sober format but also a different genre of 
story from the others sampled. This wider appeal made it to some extent 
a predecessor of Woman which was, in 1937, to break through from a 
class to a mass readership, following the innovation of cheap colour 
technology. Answers and Tit-bits also aimed at a different market from 
that of the women’s magazines, whose traditionally narrow range 
(fiction, home, cooking, fashion features, letters and ‘personal 
problems’) was a product of the drastic pruning of the more general 
and, specifically, of the more overtly political content of women’s 
magazines in the early nineteenth century.!? Both these billed themselves 
as ‘family entertainment’, included articles by well-known politicians, 
businessmen and journalists aimed at stimulating public debate and 
seem likely to have had in the 19g0s both a wider circulation amongst 
the middle class and a greater readership amongst men than had, say, 
My Weekly or The Oracle.'8 

Asan attempt to disentangle what is distinctive in the literature read in 
the 1930s by working-class women, two magazines with a middle and/or 
upper class circulation were-studied, The Lady and Woman’s Journal.'!* The 
most profound contrast here was in style, the latter magazines having all 
the ornaments of high culture, notably the use of figures of speech, 
complex vocabulary and syntax and literary allusions. On occasion 
these is a strong element of conspicuous lite consumption about 
such language, rather than onana efor In their stories’ 
content there are also divergencies with the working-class magazines: a 
far greater range of subjects appears, particularly in The Lady, where the 
traditional romantic love plot has a much smaller place. The treatment 
of character lacks the straightforward dualism of the working-class 
women’s magazines: bigamy figures here, for example, but without the 
melodramatic moral panic it provokes in the main sample. Woman’s 
Journal, like Home Chat in the main sample, specializes in stories featuring 
divorce as unnecessary and recounting the revival of romantic love and 
sexual attraction within marriage. In this magazine there are some hints 
of Freudian theory in the writing, alien of course to the black-and-white 
ethical world-view of the cheaper magazines. But, despite this, there 
endures an extraordinary harmony between the apparent needs of the 
unconscious and the bourgeois virtues of family, work, and 
responsibility. 

I shall choose first one story for detailed analysis, before generalizing 
about the handling of plot and ‘meaning’, by the authors. This 
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procedure is useful because a problem exists as to how, precisely, these 
stories are read.'* Given the absence of a codebook or dictionary which 
stipulates the rules, how do we describe what a popular story is ‘really’ 
about? When we say, as sociologists, that a sto really deals with the 
problem of social order, or conflict, is this how he readers perceive it? 
As an example: if the readers experience class in prestige or personal 
terms, without integrating individuals into wider structural 
relationships, it presumably does not add anything to the readers’ 
interpretation of the story for the sociologist to state that its effect is to 
deny the existence of social conflict. In other words, we must be careful 
not to attribute to readers the general statements about the handling of 
class, sex-roles, etc., in the stories which sociologists might note. We do 
not yet know what assessment of the stories is made by the readers nor 
how far the general, world-view of the authors becomes part of the 
mental apparatus of'the readers. Presenting one story in detail can 
illuminate the interpretation favoured by the author herself but cannot 
rule out divergent readings by the audience-(e.g. a cynical response to 
the subject-matter). Secondly, in defining this ‘favoured’ reading, 
sociologists cannot themselves entirely escape members’ categories in 
defining who the hero is, what his fate is, etc. As Garfinkel has shown, 
this problem is insoluble. '* Nevertheless this should precipitate a greater 
awareness of the devices by which the author leads readers to seize on a 
particular interpretation of characters and events. To take an analogous 
case: Stuart Hall has shown that the naive assumption of verisimilitude 
between the newsphoto and the order of things in the real world is 
untenable. Multiple realities are compatible with the same basic ‘facts’ 
shown in different newsphotos. The preferred meaning of each photo is 
achieved, then, by selection of a certain angle for the shot, choice of 
frames (e.g. whether or not ‘domestic’ props present, like pets, are 
included), and the use of captions to suggest a particular perception of 
the content.!’ The same applies to popular literature. Problems of 
interpretation are if anything more intractable here, given the 
irrelevance of the genres of high literature to the stories. For example, it 
is clear that neither the conventions of the realistic novel, that is, the 
complex delineation of personality, emphatic understanding of 
motives, precise depiction of milieu, etc. (as in, say, George Eliot or 
Henry James), nor the stylized allegorical expression of ideas (as in 
Defoe, or Melville) form part of the frame of reference of the popular 
story. What then, precisely, are the mechanisms by which stock figures 
are deployed, plot complications occur, narrator and/or chorus 
interpret action and certain moralistic or pastoral messages are 
communicated? Exploration of some of these questions can begin by 
introducing one story for detailed dissection, which will serve as an 
ideal-type of 1930s domestic stories. 
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A CASE-STUDY: ‘A DANGER TO EVERY WIFE’ (NO AUTHOR), Silver Star, 
NOVEMBER 1987 


Tom Bryan, the hero, is promoted to work away from home. As his wife, 
Jenny, is unable to go with him, he moves into rented accommodation. 
Here he encounters Eileen Venn. She initiates an affair between them 
which Tom has ended by the time he returns home with the job 
completed. Eileen, however, startlingly announces that she is pregnant 
and although she fails to persuade Tom to divorce Jenny and marry her, 
she agrees that the couple, who had been unhappily childless, should 
adopt the baby. 

Fear of revelation of the adopted baby’s true paternity leaves the 
Bryans vulnerable to blackmail by Eileen. The blackmail is only ended 
by her murder in unexplained circumstances. Jenny’s fear that she will 
be principal police suspect is confirmed when she is arrested at Eileen’s 
house, seeking to remove evidence of having given her money. Tom 
loses his job. 

Tom eventually traces the murderer, Ricardo Sartos, an ex-lover of 
Eileen, by whom she was in turn being blackmailed. Jenny is freed and 
Tom is given a job by the rich father of Sartos’s current girl-friend, 
grateful to Tom for the timely exposure of Ricardo’s true character. 
Tom and Jenny, content with their adopted son, become even happier 
when Jenny has a baby herself. 

At the heart of most popular stories, including fairy-tales, is a conflict 
between social order and individual liberty.’ Such can be read as the 
basic theme of this story. Because of his break with fundamental social 
rules, Tom stands outside his society, free from its constraints but 
plunged immediately into great misfortune. He undergoes a period of 
suffering in which the forces both of evil and of good dispose of him 
harshly. With social expiation over, his strength is regained, he struggles 
with the evil powers and, with outside aid, overcomes them. He 
unhesitatingly gives up his right to autonomous individual action and 
re-affirms the pre-existing social contract. 

The break with the social order ensues from the Bryans’ initial 
decision that Tom should go away on his own, jeopardizing 
conventional marital morality. This is in turn prompted by an 
unresolved contradition within the dominant social values due to the 
conflicting demands of care for extended family (an ailing mother-in- 
law) and advancement of career. This contradiction is never resolved but 
miraculously disappears at the conclusion with the mother-in-law’s 
unprompted departure. 

Eileen’s victory over Tom represents of course the victory of Evil, a 
parallel to the triumph of secular devils (Koschei-the-deathless, the 
wicked stepmothers, etc.) of fairy-tale. In this case the Devil is also 
conceived as the untamed passions in Tom himself, over which he 
temporarily loses control. The occasion for his Fall is his weakness for 
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Eileen, who bears connotations of Delilah and Eve through references 
to her ‘snake’-like insinuations and ‘sensuous’ beauty. 

The neighbours’ gossip about the Bryans has an ambiguous but 
important role in the story. Their cynical appraisal of Tom’s departure is 
abhorrent to Jenny who represents a more individuated morality than 
the dulled automatic responses of public opinion. Yet the gossip has a 
compelling quality: the words haunt her awake and in dreams, while 
Mrs Bowman, the principal public commentator, punctuates the plot 
action like a Greek chorus. She is both ‘homme moyen sensuel’ 
(fascinated by gory details of murders, etc.) and the collective 
consciousness of the society. Ultimately her morality is vindicated while 
she personally remains disapproved. The plot shows that ‘good’ moral 
intentions are no ve against powerful sexual drives and 
economic interests which, together, usurp the fragile social order based 
on trust. Tom knows he has done wrong and is reseed dent 
(unemployed, loss of respect). hence mechanical moral conformity is 
seen as necessary, although distasteful because of the consequent clash 
with other cultural values, notably those of sacred individualism. 

Tom remains an ‘undisclosed hero’ (Propp/Greimas) until the end, 
for earlier he has many of the characteristics of a child. Jenny reflects 
that ‘strong man cone he was, he could not look after himself. He was 
her real child.’ The maternal relationship at this stage is reinforced by 
the absence of any children to the marriage. Eileen is also described as 
child-like, but in her case it is a superficial, simulated innocence meant 
to be contrasted with her true character which is inherently calculating 
and selfish. Tom’s innocence is shown by his naive generosity as to 
others’ motives and, paradoxically, his own strong passions. The 
essential child in comparison with the guilefully childlike thus 
constitutes a crucial opposition. 

The logic of the plotis one that in many ways seems generic in popular 
stories: material and symbolic goods are progressively stripped away 
from the hero, here, in the form of peace of mind, job, reputation and 
finally the imprisonment of his wife, until he is socially reintegrated at 
the end, at which point all is regained. Greimas suggests that the 
reintegration of the hero is always at the cost of individual liberty. In so 
doing, he is directly aligning the structure of the popular story with the 
type of classical novel in which the hero ultimately abases himself by 
accepting the world he despises. But Greimas’s view can only be 
accepted in this case, as in many other popular stories, if it is understood 
that the hero never perceives his loss of liberty. Sexual freedom here, for 
example, is presented as only illusory freedom or ‘false consciousness’: 
it is not just duty but happiness which requires concrete marital 
constraints and fidelity. Ultimately the author’s assumptions about 
‘civilization’ are that any ‘discontents’ are due to mistakes about the 
nature of one’s true interests and happiness, not that repression of 
desire is a tragic requisite of social order, at least in all class societies. 
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However, we have not unravelled how the author establishes the 
central themes in the story. How is it denoted that some characters are to 
be valued, others disapproved? What concrete traits accrue to hero, 
villain, etc., and what other means are used to connote value? 

One obvious device is that of consistent empathy with a valued 
character. Thus, the author explores Tom and Jenny’s perspective on 
events but rarely articulates the inner thoughts of Eileen or Ricardo. 
Another signalling mechanism is the use of Christian symbolism early 
on to delineate character: Jenny is initially described taking altruistic 
action, while Eileen acts self-interestedly from the outset. The familiar 
connotation of dancing with unbridled sexuality is further linked to 
Sartos, who is a violinist at a palais-de-danse. It is not that pleasure as 
such is illicit but pleasure should come, as it does for Jenny, from 
festivals of the family: buying nice clothes for children, cooking pleasing 
meals, ‘doing up’ a new house. For example, Jenny’s new clothes are 
bought with encouragement from Tom and her mother. Family love is 
thus the message of such good consumption. Eileen in contrast 
consumes illegitimately both by stealing her clothes from her employer 
and then by using them like weapons in a competitive struggle with 
other women for sexual advantage and status. 

Jenny is first portrayed at work, bringing in dry washing — itself 
suggestive of domestic responsibility and possibly, due to the smell of 
clean washing, of freshness. Eileen appears in an opposed parasitical 
role begging money for a gas meter, and is never portrayed working. 
Eileen and Sartos both manipulate emotions for self-interest, Eileen 
setting up the iinet trap to catch Tom, Sartos inducing a 
millionaire’s daughter to fall in love with him and rejecting her when 
her private income is withheld. 

The ‘nature’/‘culture’ contrast is extensively employed, largely as a 
device for evaluating character. For example, Eileen is ‘naturally’ fertile: 
Jenny naturally infertile. Jenny nevertheless transcends nature and 
becomes a virtuoso mother to her adopted child, loving the child as if it 
were her own. By christening him after a relative she enfolds him in a 
new social classification, thus annulling his ‘natural’ disordered origins. 
In contrast Eileen is unusually — unnaturally — happy to leave her child 
to another and refers to him callously as an ‘ugly little beggar’. The end 
resolves these antinomies; Jenny bears her own child, thus uniting 
social and natural fertility and annulling the initial deficiency. 

The notion of culture valued in this story is rigorously boundary- 
maintaining and dirt-rejecting. All disapproved characters are 
portrayed at times as dirty or slatternly: Eileen bao her death appears 
in a dirty pink dressing-gown with unbrushed hair, Sartos is unshaven 
and in a dressing-gown at mid-day, the gossiping Mrs Bowman has 
man’s clothes and a torn blouse. Also, whereas the Bryans move to a 
‘good’ area, Eileen moves to an unimpressive ‘jerry-built’ bungalow 
ironically called ‘Castlemaine’, the objective correlative of her own 
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internal disorder, since it lacks even the minimal solidity expected in a 
house. It is also described as part of a ribbon development, with the 
connotation this carries of polluting the country. The Bryans cultivate 
their garden: Eileen’s bungalow has a garden used only as a rubbish tip. 
Thus set against a benign view of the domestication of nature, 
represented in the Bryans, is an image of society’s other side, the 
creation of refuse, which swallows up the ordered nature of the garden. 
Finally, Jenny and Tom have simple and cheap furniture but a high 
investment of labour in the ‘cosy’ decorations, while Eileen and Ricardo 
respectively have expensive and elegant furniture, the effect of which is 
undermined by surrounding chaos and tawdriness or by ‘artificiality’. 

The apex of high boundary-maintenance is ethnocentrism. Sartos 
embodies all the stereotypes of alien outsiders (‘All the silly girls are after 
him, though he’s only a dago’). This epitomizes the pervasive tone of ‘us’ 
and “them’ but the dichotomic consciousness figures here not as class 
criticism but as an element of cultural chauvinism. 


THE GENERAL THEMES: PLOTS 


Turning away from this focus on a single story, and attempting to 
categorize this fiction as a whole, two objectives remain outstanding. 
First, what are the stories ‘about’? How closely do they resemble 
Propp’s model of the fairy-story? Put another way, how are elements of 
reality selected, manipulated, incorporated with fantasy by the author? 
How is class handled and what assumptions about, say, sex-roles 
underlie the character portrayal and moral meaning of these fictional 
stories? 

We need initially to go into more detail to characterize the ‘domestic 
story’ introduced earlier. Preliminary, perhaps even obvious, the genre 
is constituted by a serious tone, psychological realism and an emphasis 
on moral education. These elements immediately remove Home Chat 
from the canon, a magazine that on other counts I have already noticed 
is peripheral to the major sample. Home Chat tends to adopt a more 
light-hearted style of writing and to be preoccupied more by the surface 
of things ‘minute issues of manners or mechanisms by which romantic 
lovers can avow their passion), rather than by the eeper social and 
personal issues handled in the other magazines. It is probably wrong to 
see the wider readership as itself influencing in any direct way the 
divergent style since later mass magazines such as Woman and Woman’s 
Own have continued the domestic story genre. I would guess this 
realistic situating of stories has a stronger attraction for women, at any 
rate for working-class readers, permitting as it does some means of 
identification deriving from the everyday life with which they must 
struggle. In all these ‘realistic’ stories, it might be said that certain 
experiences are being hinted at, a certain recognition of everyday 
difficulties is made and that from identification with this follows the 
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readers’ desire to complete the story, to see how such issues are resolved. 
Romantic love is frequently the mainspring of these stories because it 
bears the promise that individuals can, together, transcend structural 
contradictions. Just as fundamental differences in life-chances may be 
neutralized in the stories by the more powerful electric attraction of the 
romantic tie, so also any discrepancy between life as it is and life as it was 
expected to be can pale into insignificance once matrimonial love exists 
to compensate for these. Implicitly unhappiness, dissatisfaction, 
deviance can be read from these stories as simply the consequence of 
insufficient love: ‘the good relationship’ is the solvent of all or any 
troubles felt by the disconnected individual. 

An alternative style to the serious tone and moral emphasis of 
women’s magazines is also prominent in Answers and Tit-bits. These 
specialize either in stories demonstrating that ‘crime does not pay orin 
comedies of workingclass life, the literary equivalents of Donald 
McGill’s seaside postcards. Both types of story are written ina slick, cool 
style, unemotional and unmelodramatic. Following Propp, it is pos- 
sible to isolate two major forms: first, an interdiction is announced 
with an ensuing violation and its consequence. In the second a per- 
ception of lack is followed by deception and the liquidation of lack.’° 
Like the North American trickster folk-stories, Answers and Tit-bits 
fiction has little resemblance to the classic good/bad dualism of the 
European and Russian fairy-tales. Consequently the conventional 
character-classification (hero, villain, approved, disapproved 
characters), which originated from Propp and pervades such forms as 
the domestic story and the Western, is here redundant. The absence of 
moral meaning in the story makes for the simultaneous absence of hero 
and villain. These characters lose not because they are morally wrong 
but because they are weak compared with other sources of power, 
because luck leaves them or because they themselves are annihilated by 
the endemic disorder of the criminal underworld. 

The domestic story is not a tragic genre. Only five of the stories 
sampled fit this category, and these often resemble an older strand of 
Gothic novel. For example, in one of these, the hero marries a beautiful 
woman he has been warned against only to discover she is mad and 
incurably ill. Unlike this, the model domestic story bathes its world in a 
sunny light of optimism, conclusions are invariably happy and, more 
importantly, all ‘ends’ are tied up, villains killed off, etc. Most 
noticeably, there is no possibility of outcomes having ‘costs’, or of the 
continued rankling of any event occurring earlier. Thus an illegitimate 
baby, say, may die at birth, signifying the moral wrong the heroine must 
expiate, but such terrible suffering has invariably passed by the 
conclusion. In brief, there is no struggle of ‘right’ against ‘right’, the 
values of an old order against those of a new, nor, as we shall see, is there 
any sustained critique of contemporary British society. 

The quintessential women’s magazine story, like the classical novel, 
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has a plot structured around the pursuit of romantic love. Ninety-three 
of the stories sampled fit this description. Amongst these, there is a 
generic type of love-story which fits very closely the functions in the 
fairy-story dissected by Propp. Reproduced over and over again is the 
account of a peaceful initial period marred either by the breaking of 
social rules or a sense of lack, misunderstandings or physical separations 
keeping hero and heroine apart, tests to be undergone before obstacles 
are finally surmounted, the happy marriage.®?° Unlike Propp’s stories, 
the commitment of the hero to a set of ethical rules occurs more often 
than kanes fight as a test of courage, unlike Propp too, the heroines 
more often have an active role in combating forces of evil. 

Western popular cultures has nurtured the ideal of ‘perfect 
competition’ in romantic love. Paradoxically, while many of these plots 
(25 stories) do revolve round such a transcending of the market 
boundaries of good looks, wealth and social class, nevertheless stories 
with a quite different structure also proliferate. The sociologist might 
interpret all these stories as dealing with the relationship between the 
cultural ideal of open romantic love and the reality of deeply stratified 
society. But again it is difficult to know whether this is in all cases the 
readers’ interpretation of events or even whether the author wants this 
general ‘meaning’ to be extracted from the relationship of individuals in 
the story. Be this as it may, there are in fact as many stories in which the 
apparent inequalities between hero and heroine magically disappear by 
the end as there are stories of the chorus-girl married to duke variety. 
For example, stories often continue the device used by writers of the East 
End in the 1880s, such as Gissing, in which ‘cryptoproletarian’ 
characters are used.?! The heroine, in love with a doctor, may emerge 
ultimately to be not truly working-class but a foundling in some slum 
and brought up by working-class parents; a hero may be cut off by his 
father and family and forced to live a working-class mode of existence or 
an unexpected inheritance may alter the total dependence of the lower 
class heroine on the upper class hero. Thus, in social origin the hero and 
heroine may ultimately turn out to be alike although the bulk of the 
story has concerned the proving of their fitness to marry each other. It is 
tempting to align these stories with the earlier fairy story in which once 
the princess had brought herself to kiss the beast or marry the frog, he 
became a prince. The analogy makes the class insult even more 
apparent. 

Alternatively, stories may contrast reality with illusion and equate the 
discovery of reality with happiness. Thus a heroine who is the ‘good girl 
next door’, homologous in class to the hero, may be counterposed to the 
vampish sophisticated charm of the rich EL woman. In this case 
the hero may be temporarily entrapped in the world of the evil 
seductress until accessible for reconversion to the correct moral sense of 
the heroine. It is noticeable here that the contradictions between the 
culturally ideal and reality are masked. Thus because the upper-class 
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woman is invariably portrayed as dangerous, there is no sense of loss 
souring the victory of the homely girl over her higher-ranking rival. 
Real difficulties in the choice of action are therefore minimized. 

The plot complication provoked by class differences by no means 
exhausts the full range of romantic themes. Hero and heroine may be 
beset by quite different obstacles or become estranged from each other 
by gulfs in attitudes or behaviour. In one story the heroine, an industrial 
militant, initially confronts with hostility the boss she is ultimately to 
marry, in another the happy-go-lucky girl member of a gang becomes 
converted to the straight and narrow (and also to the detective hero) 
through her repugnance to child kidnapping tactics. In other stories 
heroes are assumed to be too insensitive, too frivolous or too dependent 
to merit the heroine’s love but finally manage to prove their worth. 
Misunderstandings play a crucial role in accounting for estrangements 
between hero and heroine: explanation and reform are thus the two 
principal mechanisms by which plot complications can be resolved. 

Finally, there is a type of romantic plot which focuses particularly on 
sacrifice and its rewards. The heroine is presented with a dilemma in 
which duty opposes itself to the little hard-earned pleasures of everyday 
life: for example, the sudden request to mind a child restricts the free- 
dom of action ‘natural’ to an unmarried woman, or a distant relative 
needs help with harvesting just at the time a holiday is planned. The 
heroine distinguishes hence from other women by her capacity to give 
up her own interests. In so doing she is shown as creating for herself an 
opportunity for romantic love which the other women lack. Thus duty 
and desire are shown as mutually reinforcing each other. 

The archetypal ending of the women’s magazine story is the union of 
romantic love with marriage, but some stories revolve round different 
themes. The pursuit of happiness within marriage is often the subject (42 
stories) and, necessarily, these become the arena for recognition of 
everyday problems which must be removed before the plot is resolved. 
Adultery, the maltreatment of children, the consequences for family life 
of chronic poverty, unemployment or alcoholism, the problematic 
relationship between wage labour (‘career’) or domestic labour for 
women, the nature of obligations to the wider family; all appear as 
subjects. The interesting element here is not so much the predictable 
bourgeois morality embedded in the ending but the degree of realism 
employed in the depiction of the problem and the method by which the 
problem is surmounted, given the underlying commitment to romantic 
monogamous marriage. In particular, it can be suggested that the 
difficulty of harmonizing the claims of ‘reality’ with the romantic 
marriage imperative gives rise to a curious sub genre of the domestic 
story, the bigamy plot. Bigamy, I would argue, reflects in these stories 
not its frequency in reality nor even its role as ominous spectre to the 
innocent spouse but rather springs from the literary need to find some 
way of preserving intact such a romantic imperative with a desire to 
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depict honestly the potential horrors of the marital state. So a ‘good’ 
partner locked in an unhappy marriage can be released for his true 
destiny in a happy, romantic marriage by the discovery that his earlier 
wedding was illicit. Bigamy plots thus permit the ending of marriage 
without the legitimation of divorce, for in this fiction, despite the date, 
divorce was never seen as a way out. Bigamy altogether appears in ten 
stories and as a sub-plot in five others. It thus figures in quite a sizeable 
proportion of marriage plots. As a dramatic device it is ideal, for it can 
account for why a highly approved character can find himself in an 
unhappy marriage. Either it is the result of the guile of the offending 
partner or it is the consequence of a good partner’s false belief that the 
bad partner has died. Even where the intention to commit bigamy is 
absent, however, there is no lessening of the horror surrounding its 
discovery. The ritual damage inherent in the infraction of social 
structures seems to outweigh any ethical concern with motives. In the 
stories bigamy is viewed as so shameful that horrific sacrifices on the part 
of the good are required before social order can once again be restored. 
Thus bigamously-conceived offspring invariably die, the heroine must 
submit herself to the worst conditions of wage-labour, total isolation of 
approved characters and anomie prevail. 

The form of the bigamy plot permits an unhappy marriage to be 
transformed into happy one. Other plots have strong structural 
similarities: premarital and extramarital affairs always being shown as 
destructive of social order and always dividing those involved into an 
aggressor and a weak victim, the latter being led astray by the untamed 
passions of the predator. There is no recognition that pregnancy 
followed by marriage might be a well-established pattern. This 
reinforces points made earlier as to the dependency of the story-writers 
on dominant or official values rather than accommodative working- 
class morality. 

Finally, there is the question of divorce or separation. These are never 
seen as an acceptable alternative to marriage in the story world, despite 
their occasional advocacy in the adjacent correspondence columns. 
Nevertheless, some plots depend on this theme. In My Weekly and Weekly 
Welcome these either revolve round obstacles temporarily separating 
husband and wife just as hero and heroine had been separated in the 
romantic love story or there is a semi-comic episode held by either 
partner to indicate a suspected decline in romantic love within the 
marriage but in fact demonstrating the reverse. Only in the more 
marginal Home Chat is there any consideration of divorce as a subject for 
serious contemplation by approved characters. And in these stories they 
emerge as mistaken about their interests. An accident or a benevolent 
outsider reveals their potential loss from divorce and convinces them of 
the foolishness of their plans. 

Despite this rejection, there is some recognition in the magazine plots 
of changes within British society, particularly in those cases where the 
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arena of the plot is defined by sexual politics or disputes over sex-roles. 
Here the question of how women should act is faced in a context in 
which some other social changes may also be acknowledged. These 
include such areas as the rationalization of work (not seen of courseas to 
any one group’s advantage), the precarious economic base of the landed 
ae the decline of tradition, the greater salience of friendship over 
blood-ties, etc. . -à 

One area, which becomes the subject of a number of stories, is the 
contradiction between the relative liberation of women outside 
marriage and their position within it. This contradiction, or disparity, 
gives the story its tension and suspense, and is located most frequently in ` 
a clash between generations, although it may receive its dynamic force 
from dissatisfaction; felt by husband and wife or from remedial work for 
family problems taken by an outsider. For example a new daughter-in- 
law aiea her traditional mother-in-law by her efficient partnership 
in farm management with her husband. With the birth of the first baby 
the daughter-in-law sheds her non-family interests. Or again a young 
wife’s nostalgic longing for the freedom of her work before marriage 
and children is alluded to in one story where husband and wife 
temporarily swap roles. After this imaginary experiment both recognize 
with new eyes the greater satisfactions inherent in the conventional 
segregated roles and embrace whole-heartedly an order of things which 
had before seemed unjust. In all these cases orthodox sexual roles are 
questioned and alternatives explored but the traditional order within 
the family is reconsecrated. The mechanism b which this conclusion is 
reached is the revelation of a hidden hand ensuring the harmony 
between conventional morality and personal desire. 


IMAGES OF SOCIETY 


Up to now the stories have been treated as totalities. This section, at the 
risk of fragmentation, aims to consider certain elements of the stories 
taken collectively. We shall inevitably need to go beyond content 
analysis to search out the implicit meanings or world-views which can 
illuminate the manifest content. It is appropriate to ask, first, how 
inequality is handled in this fiction as a whole. Implicitly many of these 
stories can be seen as providing ‘theodicies’ of good and bad fortune. In 
doing so they tend to vacillate between ethical and magical explanations 
of social inequality and in particular alternate between a naïve 
individualistic theory of social rewards and a fate-determined good 
luck. 

From the many possible readings of inequality only the following 
interpretations and explanations appear in the stories. We assume 
therefore that these ideas have a key significance in the writers’ 
perception of social inequality. They are: 
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(1) the significance of a work ethic viewed both as recipe for success 
and as a moral imperative; 

2) the aaah of social mobility, both uP and down; 

3) the portrayal of wealth as permitting the gratification of desire, 
not as engendering status group or class formation; 

(4) allied to this, the perception of snobbery as the crucial ethical 
problem in an unequal society. 


( 
( 


The importance of work emerges with overwhelming clarity 

throughout the magazine stories. Work is considered intrinsically 

` valuable and not merely ‘instrumentally tied to other values, such as 

wealth. The ethic is universalistic. Hence a life of conspicuous leisure, 
even if highly civilized, is viewed as unjustifiable parasitism. 

Descriptions of heroes ically include some reference to 
commitment to work, as though this were'a necessary affidavit of fitness 
for the heroic role. If a hero is in any sense socially marginal, for 
example through adolescent rebellion, it is by exhibiting great 
dedication to work that he establishes himself firmly in the readers’ 
affections and becomes worthy of the heroine’s love. Moreover 
disillusionment with the work edit when it fails to create prosperity is 
severely criticized. Here, as elsewhere in the stories, any incipient 
response of disenchantment with the material position of the working- 
class is carefully suffocated. i 

Despite structural unemployment when these stories were written, 
their authors’ strong moral concern with work implies that any 
portrayal of the unemployed worker will carry connotations of 
disapproval. Thus although both valued and disapproved characters are 
episodically unemployed, no valued characters remain unemployed at 
the end of the stories. Furthermore their eagerness to find work and their 
dedication to labour in other spheres, such as housework, is consistently 
emphasized, as though in compensation. - 

In the delineation of valued characters, unemployment is always seen 
as arbitrary, the product of fate, beyond human control. Contradictory 
to this, but nevertheless pervasive, is the assumption that in the long run 
it is only the morally inadequate who consistently fail to get jobs. ‘Spoilt, 
weak and selfish’ is how one long-term unemployed man is labelled and 
this typifies the fictional treatment of the endemically unemployed as a 
whole. Thus unemployment is a sign of moral danger, a ‘deviant’ role — 
like illness, that may be occupied only for a certain length of time and 
only as long as a genuine desire to return to work remains 
undiminished.?? 

Yet somewhat surprisingly despite the Smilesian ideology of effort 
above, the stories portray success as due as often to good luck as to more 
institutionalized ladders of achievement. Such fortuitous ascent occurs, 
for example, when sudden wealth is made by gambling or mineral 
prospecting: areas in which the degree of rational control by the actor is 
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relatively small and the activities more functionally autonomous within 
the Shale economic system. Social mobility through entertainment and 
sport is also important: these avenues of course have been thought 
traditionally the substitute means of mobility, success depending here 
on the good fortune of innate talent rather than on the promise of 
reward through work. 

A marked improvement in life-chances occurs very frequently in these 
stories. Indeed the existence of systematic connections of this kind 
between those of high and those of low status is probably a universal 
mythic structure. If we ignore the ‘cryptoproletarians’ whose ‘real’ 
nature is eventually recognized and condition changed accordingly and 
if we omit the ‘hypergamous’ Cinderella-like marriage, substantial 
changes of fortune still occur in over a third of the sampled stories. The 
distribution of such change is not random, it occurs much more 
frequently to men than women (a third of the heroes, but only a seventh 
of the heroines) since a ‘good’ marriage is the mechanism by which the 
pay-offs for women are obtained. Social mobility is also a premium 
awarded almost exclusively to approved characters: put simply, 
mobility is a reward for virtue, although not all the virtuous poor end up 
with goodies bestowed upon them. 

The most frequent means by which improvement is achieved 
‘institutionally’ is by promotion at work, usually simply as a result of 
assiduous labour but sometimes as a reward for technical innovation. 
Educational channels are also seen as the bright boy’s way out of the 
working class. What is strikingly absent is the linking of material 
improvement to fraternalistic solidarity. One of the crucial ‘silences’ of 
this genre of popular stories is precisely this missing mode of class 
action. 

But what of those whose success depends on some obscure process of 
lucky chance or on the more open avenues of entertainment and sport 
(33 ‘luck’ and 8 entertainment or sport)? The inheritance of property is a 
key factor in the ‘luck’ category; it is lucky rather than structural despite 
the key place of inheritance in the economy because in these stories it 
appears not as a customary expectation but as the unexpected 
consequence of a wayward whim or a little-known benefactor. Similarly 
dependent on chance is the gift of a job — the employer figuring here as a 
deus ex machina, intervening within the ranks of the unemployed to 
reward the good by acts of personal patronage. Poverty is kia 
escaped in this fiction by lucky finds, success in competitions, lucky 
encounters. A range of characters is depicted tapping rich veins of 
opportunity for glamorous achievement in film stardom, top golfing, 
composing popular songs, tap dancing, etc. 

In the stories then, there is presented an undercurrent image of a 
n in which opportunity is determined by impenetrable factors 
outside one’s own control, a society which is far from being rationalised 
and calculable but is instead personal and arbitrary. So, paralleling the 
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literary vision of an ordered industrial society there is an irrational 
world of arbitrary poverty and unhappiness, mediated on the one hand 
by magical escapes and on the other by a vague compensatory ethic of 
sacrificial acceptance.” 


PORTRAYAL OF THE RICH 


As a group the rich are composed in the stories of both valued and 
disapproved individuals. They are situated socially either in a landed 
gentry/aristocracy class or as prominent businessmen. The more 
middle-class a readership of the magazine the more likely it is to contain 
stories about aristocrats rather than businessmen. 

If one were to isolate the dominant structure of feeling connoted by 
the rich it would be that essentially the rich are like you and me. They 
may be conspicuous as consumers (perceived as acceptable and natural) 
but they are not fundamentally alien or remote. There is not to be found 
in this portrayal the élitist view that the rich develop modes of living, 
sensitivities, tastes and moralities superior to others as a consequence of 
their economic privilege. 

The sense of an underlying unity between classes which is premissed 
on the democratic view of the rich is sustained by presenting the orbit of 
the rich firmly in the domestic sphere.** Class SE h rarely appear 
in work settings thus tending to obviate the sense of deprivation or 
powerlessness which might be evoked in working-class readers. 
Secondly, wealth can be portrayed more as a decorative trimming than a 
vital social difference, by focusing, as the stories do, on peaks of 
consumption — highly ritualized occasions like balls, hunting, dinner- 
dances, etc., and on the acquisition of stereotyped objects (Rolls- 
Royces, mansions, diamond rings and nannies are most popular). But it 
can be implied that these co-exist with the same everyday experiences of 
life and the same values or interests as the readers and it is this 
interpretation which the stories present. Only in the case of those clearly 
demarcated as disapproved characters does money have any adverse 
effect on character. It is hardly surprising given this image of the rich 
that the paramount ethical and social problem discussed by these writers 
is snobbery — that particular corruption of wealth in which the rich are 
attributed a superior status-honour to others. This is one of the few 
areas in the stories in which a discrepancy between what is done and 
what ought to be done is overtly recognized and universally condemned. 
As such it totally eclipses all other possible subjects for critical thought, 
notably those ideas deriving from a distinctively radical or more 
profoundly egalitarian value-system. The critique of snobbery must 
thus be carefully distinguished from any deeprooted attack on the 
distribution of material goods. Rather the reverse: its function must be 
seen as that of shoring up the legitimacy of the economic élite by 
portraying it as penetrable by low-status outsiders, it is democratic in its 
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sympathies and hence the reverse of a monopolistic group. Money then 
is perceived individualistically as a reward for merit and so is status; the 
ramifications of this into status exclusiveness are radically rejected. Only 
in a tiny minority of stories (g out of 103) is there any questioning of the 
_ legitimacy of sharp inequalities of wealth. Even in these cases the purity 
of the conflict view of class is usually destroyed by alternative, more 
benign, interpretations of the actions and interests of the dominant 
class. Consequently, poignant stories describing how the blocked lives 
of the poor contrast with the everyday luxuries of the rich are ended 
quite dissonantly, with the magical goodwill of a rich reformer, or the 
promise of beneficial class unity in the future. In this respect the small set 
of realist stories in the magazines carry on the hopes of the industrial 
moralists of the 1840s that ultimately the rich and poor need not inhabit 
different worlds.?5 


SEX ROLES IN POPULAR STORIES 


One element in the quest for romantic marriage in these stories is the 
competitive struggle between characters who represent different ideas 
of masculinity and femininity. It is here, par excellence, that 
natural/unnatural oppositions abound and where the confusions 
between culture (or history) and nature appear most starkly. 

The sexual ideal-types can be defined most clearly by their opposites, 
the signs by which the stories’ villains are connoted. The possession of 
demonic magical powers is sometimes retained from the older fairy- 
story form to add a witch-like aura to the ‘bad’ female. Even without 
such magical capacity, such women invariably lack all values except that 
of sensual experience and possess passions which threaten all 
established, ordered domestic structures. The terms ‘wanton women’, 
‘snake’, ‘white witch’, ‘butterfly’, a woman ‘all out for [her] bit of fun’, 
‘gold-digger’, are unambiguous labels of such folk devils. Somewhat 
more subtly, women who find housework too restricting or who choose to 
combine work with having children are always castigated, though occa- 
sionally such rebellion is a transitory, pre-reform, stage for heroines. 

The romantic love ethos of these stories needs to be carefully 
distinguished from any ideal of passionate love or eroticism. It is an 
ethic of paradox. It is held to be founded in the attraction of the whole 
personality not on sensual, physical bonds. At the same time the 
heroines have no personality: their virtue lies in being unobtrusive, like 
good servants; they are pretty and highly functional adornments to the 
routine world of everyday life. More structural variation can be found in 
the depiction of male characters’ personality and occupational patterns. 
Nevertheless, certain tabooed interests can be uncovered. Note, for 
example, how villains cluster in the sphere of the arts (jazz music, 
popular composers, dance band players) and in the service sector 
(hairdressing, domestic service), not just in the more predictable role of 
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professional criminal. The frequent choice of these occupations for the 
negative characters is probably linked to two factors. The first is the 
incongruity of the work ethic with jobs concerned to satisfy leisure 
interests. The second is the fact that the professional expertise of 
musicians, hairdressers etc., links them to the world of sensual 
experience, emotion and appearance which is usually portrayed as 
being of feminine concern. The male domestic servant (a particularly 
frequent villain) is in a markedly ambiguous position in that there is a 
clash between the ceremonial and deferential roles legitimized for 
servants in these stories? and the autonomous, active character of 
valued masculinity. The male servant pollutes social classifications, 
which makes him the obvious candidate Pa dishonour. 

The largest number of heroes are businessmen or their sons (22) 
followed by doctors (18). Since, unlike doctors, the activities, objectives 
and dilemmas of businessmen are rarely described by the authors, the 
significance of the medical profession is perhaps worth commenting on 
here. Medical practice seems to provide the possibilities for very close 
analogies between the heroes of domestic fiction and those of the fairy- 
tale as studied by Propp. The doctor is invariably cast in a benign light, 
unlike say the complex treatment of Lydgate in Middlemarch where a 
struggle between scientific advance, commitment to patients’ welfare 
and status interests is depicted. Unlike businessmen, there are no evil 
doctors in this fiction. Essentially the doctor is the chivalric knight, like 
him he must pass various tests and demolish various obstacles before 
being rewarded with romantic marriage. The tension which appeals to 
writers here is that between professional ethical rules and worldly 
emotions. The doctor is committed to a discipline which controls the 
enormous power he possesses. Thus he can kill without the crude resort 
to tools of violence or brutality, so an allegation of poisoning patients is 
a frequent complication of these plots. Or more negatively, by not 
performing conscientiously what was in his power to do he may 
potentially fail to provide a cure for the illness of disapproved 
characters, hence affecting the interests of hero or heroine. Thus the 
stories show the commitment to professional rules reigning supreme 
over other emotions (cash interests, emotional entanglements, etc.). The 
doctor in the magazine stories could be seen as the reversed image of the 
chivalric knight who is the quintessential fairy-tale hero: where the 
latter has a disinterested duty to kill, the doctor must disinterestedly 
save. The appearance of the villain, however, allied the knight’s 
professional duty to kill with his emotional aims. The absence of any 
such reinforcement often characterizes the tests of the doctor’s 
character, indicating the more purely ethical interests of the domestic 


story. 
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THE RURAL MYTH 


One consistent element in the imaginative structure of these stories 
which reinforces their interpretation as modern myths is the 
connotation of the country with purity and the city with constraint, 
artificiality, force and fraud.?’ Thus, there is a paradox that in magazines 
circulating extensively amongst an urban working class, the advanced 
industrial society is symbolically abolished. Instead valued characters 
live in cities only under the spur of necessity. Urban life is fundamentally 
seen as restless, atomized and mechanistic, its relations dominated by 
the cash nexus. These elements are in turn systematically removed from 
country life, which becomes the arena of moral sentiment and 
understanding. Popular literature then continues to use a convention 
which has its roots in the major literary tradition, most noticeably in the 
pastoral myth, which is seen as using rural idealization to ‘attempt to 
reconcile some conflict between the parts of a society... and... to 
reconcile the conflicts of an individual in whom those of society will be 
mirrored . . .’28 The rural myth is not just the product of writers but can 
also be found in wider cultural settings. For example, it was assumed 
prior to the rise of modern psychoanalysis that Nature possessed an 
order which would create harmony within the unbalanced being of the 
madman.?? In these 1930s stories the rural characters are not clowns, 
fools or shepherds totally outside the main action as in the old pastoral 
but they have much the same purifying force: ‘The simple man becomes 
a clumsy fool who has yet better “sense” than his betters and can say 
things more fundamentally true; he is “in contact with nature”, which 
the complex man needs to be . . . [and] with the mysterious forces of our 
nature. . . .”8° Signs of such idealization in these stories are that 
moments of harmony (declarations of love, endings) tend to take place 
in the country, and that valued characters are countrymen or have their 
social roots in the country whereas this is much rarer for disapproved 
characters. Passages that explicitly celebrate the country are not un- 
common while both celebration of the city and dissatisfaction with the 
constraints of country life are significantly absent. In the country stories it 
is particularly clear that if any conflict or strain does appear in such a 
setting it is invariably attributed to individuals’ moral failings (greed, 
over-asceticism, etc.) and never to impersonal clashes of interest. This 
world is therefore overwhelmingly one of psychological reductionism. 

It could be said, in summary, that the function of country life for the 
writer is to serve as an escape hatch from the full consequences of urban 
capitalism. As a further bulwark against despair or resentment it plays a 
role complementary to the widespread social mobility, frequent 
hypergamous marriage and hidden hands working cunningly on behalf 
of the good which are such prominent features of the story world. 


Bridget Fowler 
Department of Sociology University of Glasgow 
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The autonomy of scientists 


I wish to comment upon the paper of Professor J. Gaston, ‘Autonomy in 
the Research Role and Participation in Department Decision Making”! 
which appeared in your Journal. While I have great respect for Professor 
Gaston, may I be permitted to correct some matters in his paper. 
Professor Gaston is concerned with the problem of role strain produced 
in situations where professional personnel cannot exercise autonomy in 
the expression of their occupational activities. In doing so he describes 
the literature in this field as follows: ‘The usual strategy has been to 
describe how the scientist is in a situation producing role strain because 
his professional values and norms are different from the values and 
norms of the organization whose over-riding objective is to produce 
‘results’ for increased profit’. Since I believe I was among the first to give 
expression to views on the role strain of scientists in my book, The 
Scientist in American Industry,? I wish to point out that this is not the nub of 
the argument that I presented. Rather, both in that instance and in later 
writings, I emphasized that role strain is inherent in work situations 
involving professional people and especially scientists in any 
organization. In industrial organizations and in governmental 
organizations role strain may be more frequent because of the 
differences in values and norms present in those organizations as over 
against academic organizations. In contributed the concept ‘colleague 
authority’ to give expression to this viewpoint. I stated that ‘colleague 
authority, permits the exercise of initiative and creativity within the 
hierarchical organization and the colleague is not constrained by a 
concern for the rituals that circumscribe individual initiative in a 
bureaucratic organization. Colleague authority, therefore, limits the 
emergence of organizational rigidity. It enables the member to exercise 
great autonomy.’* The issue is then not simply a matter of the simplistic 
notion of results or increased profits but the issue is organizational 
bureaucracy. Gaston in his reading of the literature has overlooked the 
relevant concepts of hierarchical organization and bureaucracy. 

Gaston turns to Cotgrove and Box in their book Science, Industry, and 
Soctety* for evidence in opposition to the thesis of role strain. In doing 
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this he seems this time to have mislaid some data because he has 
overlooked the fact that the Cotgrove—Box sample of industrial chemists 
included not only the 5 per cent who were involved in basic research, but 
the remainder who were involved in activities of application and 
development, and 21 per cent even in service. Very few are scientists in 
the sense used in my studies of scientists in industry or the university. 
The report then by Cotgrove and Box as to whether role strain does or 
does not exist for industrial ‘scientists’ is hardly relevant. Gaston does 
not stop there in his search for odd comparisons but proceeds to 
compare the findings of a Canadian university physics department with 
my physics study and makes the point that ‘these two descriptions 
suggest that, unless the Canadian department is considerably less 
productive, the autonomy requirement may be less than generally 
believed’. Professor Gaston does not seem to be aware that the 
comparison of these two physics departments could hardly be less apt. 
The one used in my study has been referred to by Zuckerman as among 
the four most productive departments in the US of Nobel Prize winners. 
The Canadian a et of Physics hardly rates in Science. Again 
Professor Gaston has introduced an irrelevant example to muddle the 
issue of autonomy. 
Kornhauser in his book Scientists in Industry’ wrote as follows: 


Professional autonomy is based on the belief that the qualified 
practitioners are best able to determine how the function ought to be 
performed and that each practitioner must be free to exercise his 
own judgement in the specific case... professional autonomy 
clashes with the client’s desire to exercise control over actions that 
vitally effect his interest. 


Cotgrove and Box state, ‘from the limited evidence of this and other 
researches, there can be no doubt that the intellectual productivity of the 
scientist is greatly influenced by his research environment’. And they go 
on to point out that ‘the fact remains that British industry needs to give 
much more thought to the way which it uses scientists if it is to attract the 
good honours graduate who is, in general, in a position to choose’. 
Moore in writing on the professions states the following, ‘the 
professional is expected to meet criteria of competence and 
performance, and to seek and recognize excellence and as earlier noted, 
it is precisely because professionals enjoy a large measure of autonomy 
in their exercise of what admits to be a form of power over their clients 
welfare that their responsible behaviour is really self imposed’.’ 

Professor Gaston’s views of autonomy leads him to erect a further 
erroneous hypothesis about British and American scientists. He states 
there is reason to believe that scientists in the United States may not feel 
completely justified in spending time and money doing basic research 
when that society might prefer them to work on practical problems. This 
is saying simply that the appropriateness of the research role may be less 
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appreciated in the United States than in Britain. I have just finished 
gathering data in two very different British governmental laboratories 
and I can state categorically that Professor Gaston’s notion is wrong. If 
there is a concern that recurs among British scientists in these 
laboratories, it is that governmental and social pressures question their 
spending time and money on basic research and that their society is 
pressing a preference for them to work on practical problems. Certainly 
in the University physics department that I reported on there were no 
pressures present for the physicists that they turn to practical problems. 
As a matter of fact in this very large and very distinguished department 
all were engaged in research on the far flung theoretical reaches of 
physics. 

In the many laboratories I have studied and among the hundreds of 
scientists I have interviewed — and I refer to the scientists (rather than 
engineers or technicians) engaged in research — I still have to encounter 
one who is not vitally interested in autonomy for himself and for his 
work whether he be in a university department, in an industry research 
laboratory or in a government research meee Gaston in accepting 
the Cotgrove and Box study has also overlooked the fact that the 
majority of the sample are not Ph.D. scientists but persons with three 
years of undergraduate training. On the other hand, in my study 81 per 
cent had graduate training and 56 per cent of the total sample had 
Ph.Ds. In accepting the statements of the Cotgrove and Box study 
uncritically, Gaston relies on his and their assumptions that they have 
engaged in a study of scientists involved in industrial research which 
leads them to jump to the qualified conclusion that ‘the problem of role 
strain does not exist for many industrial scientists, . . . because they 
have not internalized the norms of science that produce the strain in the 
first place’. As a matter of fact the study is actually not one of scientists 
engaged in research, but of technicians. 

Gaston’s discussion of autonomy neglects the methodological 
requirements for defining a scientist and role strain. Gaston states that, 
while he does not expect scientists to get their day’s work assigned as a 
maintenance or sanitation crew, he does erase any distinction between 
junior scientists and senior scientists or between post doctoral scientists 
and Nobel Prize winners. My study, on the other hand, draws a 
distinction between the autonomy of the junior scientists and the senior 
scientist in industry, and the assistant professor and professor in the 
University. I have expanded on this distinction as follows: ‘under these 
circumstances, tension bearing, insecure, striving, adaptive, 
entrepreneurial, compliant, and self agonizing, demanding modesty, 
selflessness, involvement, recognition, and self realization. To describe 
it as a research environment fostering strain would be an 
‘understatement. To describe it as a tense laboratory in which the mature 
professional is formed and out of which some emerge as creative 
scientists, comes closer to the facts.’ Under these circumstances it is 
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difficult to understand where Professor Gaston derives his notion that, 
‘the generally accepted model of a scientist as a person who goes about 
his work virtually free to choose the scientifically relevant research 
problems that he wants to attack with few if any major constraints’? is, if 
not erroneous, at least an exaggeration. Surely, this fictionalized straw 
man is hardly worthy of serious scientific debate. 

As the university has become involved in large scale research, a certain 
amount of bureaucratic rigidity has crept into the university which 
affects the junior faculty especially. Their own autonomy is limited not 
only by their inherent status but also by the ‘managerial’ powers of 
tenured senior faculty who constitute the two upper ranks of the associ- 
ate and cull professors. ‘This status confers on senior faculty members 
the right to participate in promotion of junior faculty through the senior 
group of the department and a voice in two fundamental aspects of the 
department; that of the composition and the direction of the 
department.”!° 

The inter-relationship between department participation in decision 
making and autonomy needs further comment. Gaston’s assumptions 
about the scientists appropriate role do not take into account the key 
factor for the University scientists of ‘empire’ (that is research and 
students). In British universities, empires are few and depend chiefly on 
professorial status. In American university physics departments such as 
Gaston refers to in my university department study each senior member 
with the exception of one had his own empire. Each senior member had 
his own research grants and students and research laboratories. For at 
least one scientist the annual research grant was as large as the total 
budget of an arts and science college in a nearby State University. 
Participation in decision making happens to be only one aspect of 
autonomy. For the scientist the most important issue in research 
autonomy is not how much is necessary but how much is wanted. It is a 
difference between want and what is actually present that is the problem 
rather than ‘how much progress can be made with little personal 
autonomy.”!! 

Gaston has missed the point that the issue of autonomy involves both 
the question of work autonomy, and the issue of participative autonomy 
in the organization. In both the US arid Britain, junior members are 
limited in participative autonomy in decision making and, in both cases, 
work autonomy while being perceived as highly desirable by all has 
limitations placed on it for junior scientists. For senior scientists in 
universities, government and industry in both countries both work 
autonomy and participative autonomy in decision making are available. 


Simon Marcson 
Rutgers University 
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From its very beginnings, sociology seems 
to have been beset by self-doubt and 
uncertainty. individually, many of its 
practitioners have asserted, and assert, the 
ultimate validity of their particular theory 
or methodology, but such works are 
more than equalled by the critiques 
of opponents and their attendant 
proposals, often vaguely formulated, for a 
fundamental disciplinary reorientation. 
The last decade may be characterized (or 
caricatured?) by the overwhelming 
predominance of these latter texts — many 
tell others what to do, while few actually 
do it. ` 
Goudsblom’s Sociology in the Balance is 
yet another addition to these ranks. It 
differs from many previous re-appraisals 
in that it is addressed to two distinct 
audiences. On the one hand, it is intended 
as an introductory text. On the other, 
it aims at sociology’s professional 
practitioners, to whom it is offered as a 
nodal point in the future development of 
the discipline. Although these two aims 
are not mutually exclusive, they are 
sufficiently difficult to combine that the 
text has a curiously uneven texture. It is 
not a work to be recommended in full to 
beginners for; although the initial 
discussions of techniques and theoretical 
ob are well suited to preliminary 
iscussion, the later sections on scope and 
relevance are such that, without a 
background knowledge of sociology’s 
development, they will be incompletely 


understood and prove confusing. 
Similarly, there is little in the initial 
discussions for more seasoned cam- 
paigners who will find themselves 
engaged with the later sections. _ 

The major thesis put forward ~ that in 
the development of the discipline, its 
original aims have been displaced by 
narrower, more technical considerations 
detrimental to it— is by no means original. 
What is new is its presentation, for, 
isolating four major themes of ‘precision’, 
‘systematics’, ‘scope’ and ‘relevance’, 
Goudsblom documents, following 
Baldamus, the ‘trivialization’ of sociology. 
Emphasis on techniques has shifted the 
emphasis from social analysis to the 
development of the techniques 
themselves, divorced from their object. 
Sociological theory has become more 
involved with its own formal and abstract 
coherence, rather than its explanatory 
power. A major consequence has been 
that the scope of the problems addressed 


has narrowed and sociology’s relevance 


to, and engagement with, the society in 
which it is practiced has been almost 
destroyed. ‘Details’, often mistaken for 
knowledge, are produced, but so divorced 
from their socio-historic context as to be 


without meaning. 
The process of trivilization is not, 
however, inevitable. A competing 


approach, which will transcend present 
limitations, is available. It is based upon 
the notion of ‘figurations’ — the 
recognition of the interdependence of 
individuals within systems of social action, 
of the flux of patterns of interaction, and 
of their largely unintended consequences. 
Social phenomena are to be understood 
only if they are situated within their 
specific context, and within an approach 
which emphasises their fluidity. Except for 
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the name, there is nothing new here nor 
. anything to differentiate it from numerous 
similar claims, many of which were made 
by those Goudsblom criticizes. We are 
provided with neither a corpus of con- 
cepts, nor with the results derived from 
such an orientation, by which the project 
could be judged. Such a work is to be 
found, we are told, in Elias’ Ueber den 
Prozess der Zivilisation, but its status is 
difficult for most to investigate, being 
unavailable in English.. 

And yet there is no need to suspend 
judgement on the text, to await the proof 
of the pudding. The central concept of 
Goudsblom’s reorientation, ‘figurations’, 
is one located within the framework of a 
holistic approach. Phillips’ Holistic Thought 
in Social Science is concerned with the 
validity of this framework of analysis, 
being a critique of its use in biology anda 
number of the social sciences, including 
sociology. Differentiating three varieties 
of holism — Holism 1 (organicism) or the 
claim that parts cannot be understood 
except in relationship to the whole of 
which they are constituents; Holism 2 
(anti-reductionism) or the claim that 
properties of wholes once discovered 
cannot be explained in terms of the 
properties of their parts: and Holism g or 
the claim that there is an important place 
for concepts referring to wholes and their 
properties alongside those referring to 
constituent units — Phillips demonstrates 
that they are not equivalent. Only Holism 
1 in principle precludes concept 
development and evaluation and, like 
vitalist explanations in biology, is to be 
rejected for prejudging the issue. But 
concrete holistic analyses tend to rely on 
an amalgamation of two or more of these 
varieties. The significance of this may 
clearly be seen within particular 
discourses, for not all elements of a text 
are to be regarded in advance as equal, 
nor as equally wrong. Their status must 
be established in the reading. In as far as 
Goudsblom’s ‘figurations’ are more than 
a general descriptive category, and thus in 
so far as they represent a new orientation, 
they are equivalent to concepts developed 
from within this Holism 1. As such the 
science he demands is precluded in 


accepting these ‘figurations’ as un- 
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problematic givens, the fundamental 
analytical question, of the conditions of 
existence of such ‘figurations’, is 
denegated. In so far as the concept refers 
to a more limited approach, many of the 
criticisms, and all of the reorientation, 
advanced by Goudsblom disappear into 
problems concerning the inadequacies of 
ais analyses, and protocols for the 

evelopment of a general method are not 
available in this critique. Phillips, how- 
ever, does attempt to provide such a 
method. His critiques of holism suggest to 
him that abstract stipulative legislation for 
the production of scientific knowledge, 
which incorporates the legitimate innova- 
tions of Holisms z and 3, is possible, and 
to be found within the analytical, or 
mechanistic, method associated with 
Madden, Hempel, Nagel et al. 
Unfortunately, even leaving aside 
differences between these writers, Phillips 
can only draw this conclusion by accepting 
extratextual assumptions on the unity of 
structures of knowledge and its discovery, 
which are every bit as flimsy as those 
supporting holism. 

Both authors thus suggest positive 
protocols applicable to the pursuit of 
sicentific sociology. That both schemas are 
open to fundamental objections does not 
completely destroy the validity of their 
texts. It does, however, leave the problems 
they seek to address unanswered and 
provides little clue as to the way forward. 

Alan Waton 
University of Bradford 


Beyond the Sociology of Conflict 
David Binns Macmillan 1977 viii + 257 pp. 
£10 (£3-95 paper) 


The ‘primary intention’ behind this book 
is to make ‘at least a minimal contribution 
to the critique of a major strand of 
contemporary ideological thought’; by 
which is meant the Weberian strand. This 
embraces, amongst others, Dahrendorf, 
Giddens, Parkin, Schutz, Rex, Lipset, 
Bendix, Parsons, Davis, Moore, Tumin, 
Barber, Mills, Garfinkel and, of course, 
the arch-ideologist, Weber himself. All 
fail to grasp the nature of class, of conflict 
and of power adequately because they are 
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trapped within a liberal tradition of social 
thought which began with the Greeks; 
because they work with ʻan over- 
voluntaristic and consequently inde- 
determinate conception of humanity, re- 
flecting an exaggerated concern with the 
Weberian problematic of consciousness in 
social action’, therefore reproducing 
Weber’s error of not recognizing ‘the 
category of total inexorability’; and 
because they treat these phenomena by 
means of sociological concepts not rooted 
in ‘theories of commodity production, 
surplus-value and exploitation’. 

How then, are we to go beyond these 
sociologies of conflict? Gne answer to this 
is that it is less than clear. For, despite its 
title, the book is ‘a critical examination of 
sociological theories of social conflict’ 
(and, again despite its title, of consensus), 
and is not intended ‘to offer a full 
elaboration of the alternative approach 
which stands behind my discussion of the 
theories in question’. So we are left 
somewhat in the air, with a series of 
criticisms of particular theorists and their 
theories, some of them familiar as in the 
case of, for example, Dahrendorf and 
Parsons; and others unfamiliar, not to say 
distortive as, for example, in the case of 
Mills, Garfinkel and Weber himself. What 
lies behind all this is, in terms of 
argument, unstated. Perhaps one might 
here register a small protest about the use 
of grandiose and misleading titles for 
books which do not even claim to meet the 
promises such titles imply. 

The other answer to the ‘beyond’ is, of 
course, that it is entirely clear. For the 
‘development of systematic social thought 
is inseparable from the changes in social 
organization consequent upon the 
genesis, growth and period disruption of 
commodity production’. So, from the first 
page to the last, the real question is the 
extent to which the theories discussed 
deviate from the gospel according to St 
Karl. Hence such propositions as, ‘Mills 
errs in conceiving of the Marxian 
categories as tools for sociological 
description rather than theoretical 
abstractions expressing _ historically 

cific and necessary laws of motion’ 
(laws of historical motion — is this really 
the twentieth century or the 


i pages), ‘The social 
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seventeenth?); and (in a ludicrous final 
chapter that sprints through the entire . 
history of Western social, political and 
philosophical thought in thirty-seven 
hilosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle suffered as a consequence of 
the low productive development of 
classical Greece and the static conception 
of human activity and social structure that 
it fostered’. Hence, too, the conclusion, 
which notes ‘the failure of Western 
capitalist sotiety’ in complex ways, but in 
one sentence; and the continuing 
development of Marxism ‘as a living and 
active movement’. 

In sum, to go beyond the sociology of 
conflict is to accept that Marx was always 
right and everyone else always wrong, 
except on the rare occasions when they 
agreed with him; to go back to his 
particular version of Victorian political 
economy; and to accept the entire 
Marxian analysis, lock, stock and barrel, 
to be able to say anything of any worth and 
validity at all, and to avoid eternal 
damnation to the Hades of mere ideology. 
Well, come the revolution I’ll no doubt 
regret it, but I’ll take the risk. Because, far 
from being ‘living and active’, this variety 
of Marxism seems to me dead, inert, 
obsolete and irrelevant to anything that is 
actually happening in the human social 
world. In other words, this book is entirely 
representative of the crude, mechanistic, 
ideological Marxism which is today 
destroying everything that is rich and 
enduring in the multifaceted visions of 
and reflections on the social world of 
Western social, political and moral 
thought, including Marx’s own; making a 
nonsense of sociology as the serious study 
of anything at all; and displacing the 
fundamental standards of scholarship, 
integrity and responsibility entailed in 
serious and genuine learning and teaching 
with the utter distortion of those 
standards entailed in what has become 
nothing more than a process of arrogant, 
autocratic and unscrupulous indoc- 
trination. 

Not that this is exclusively the province 
of today’s Marxist misrepresentatives. For 
there is always an equally antediluvian 
follower of the other faith ready to spring 
to the defence of St Max against St Karl in 
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a way equally intolerant of anything other 
than its privileged version of revealed 
Truth, equally zealous in its rooting-out of 
heresy, equally abusive of standards and 
responsibility (most of all to students, who 
are but fodder in the battle for ideological 
and academic-political territory), and 
equally irrelevant to the world outside the 
rival bible classes on Economy and Society or 
Das Kapital. That’s sociology today; no 
debate, dialogue, argument (you can’t 
argue with saints), but a battle between 
closed-minded factions in which whoever 
shouts loudest, longest, and with the 
greatest arrogation of absolute right, 
wins. 

Well, here’s a book for one of the gangs. 
Mind you, one has to give it something. It 
really does have a point in viewing 
commodity production for profit as being 
destructive of more fundamental values. 
After all, a reputable publisher has 
deemed it worthy of publication (in a 
series fashionably, laughably, aind with the 
familiar debasement of its key term, called 
‘Critical Social Studies’) at a price of ten 
pounds. In all capitalistic ways today, 
Marxism is a very profitable commodity 
indeed. 

Alan Dawe 
University of Warwick 


Models of Man: Philosophical Thoughts 
on Social Action 

Martin Hollis Cambridge University Press 
1977 £7-00 (£2-50 paper) 


What is the nature of human social 
action? Is consciousness anything more 
than a complex input-output system? 
Hollis insists that these are a priori 
questions to be evaluated philosophically, 
before explanations of social action can 
begin. His thesis is that there are two 
alternative conceptions of human beings: 
there is Plastic Man whose action is 
moulded by forces, be they of nature or 
nurture, acting upon him, and there is 
Autonomous Man, whose action is 
capable of being consciously directed 
towards the fulfiment of goals which 
express his interests. 

Plastic Man has some very attractive 
features to the philosopher, the main one 
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being elegance of design; one unitary 
theory of explanation suffices for the 
whole social world. A subjective account 
of free will is compatible, and a conceptual 
version of necessity, where counter- 
instances will always be misdefinitions, 
makes the causal explanation convincing. 

But we are still left with a rather empty 
feeling in our insides; what has happened 
to Self in all this? Hollis constructs an 
alternative ontology and epistemology 
which make the idea of Autonomous Man 
at least plausible. Humans can minimally 
take on roles which then require certain 
action, but they can also manipulate the 
context they find themselves in and the 
roles that they can play, although he 
acknowledges in the final chapter that the 
book is weak on the constraints of 
contexts. But Plastic Men too can play 
roles. Autonomous Man needs a unique 
identity, to give him interests to make his 
action rational. There is a dilemma 
between saying that roles define these 
identities, in which case the actual 
adoption of the role is pre-rational, or 
interests get defined pre-socially which is 
implausible. His solution: ‘The initial 
choice of position, non-rational in 
prospect, can be rational in retrospect, or, 
if irrational in retrospect, can be rationally 
corrected’ seems to me to beg a very 
difficult question. I think a better solution 
would have arisen from consideration of 
the rationality of context. 

But if we can accept a world full of 
people with interests, we can see that they, 
being social actors with the skill to 
understand the rules of the social world, 
have the option open to them to 
manipulate these rules to their own 
advantage. Their reasons for such 
manipulation may be judged good or bad 
in the light of their interests, but once we 
have shown that an action was rationally 
undertaken, either as a means to an 
interest or expressive of an interest 
directly, then there is no need to take the 
explanation further. It is only when we 
cannot explain human action as rational 
that we have to have recourse to causal 
explanations of behaviour. 

The argument is exceptionally clear, 
and the thesis compelling, especially 
considering the brevity with which so 
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many major issues are treated en route. 
Hollis claims to provide grounds for 
choosing between these rival metaphysics 
a priori, but he only does so by 
demonstrating that rational explanation is 
possible. No really logical reasons are 
given for allowing Autonomous Man the 
first crack of the whip; I sus the 
reasons must remain a matter of faith. 


Cathie Marsh 
University of Cambridge 


Selected Works: Volume Five 

Mao Tsetung Foreign Languages Press, 
Peking 1977 518 pp. £3-00 (£2-95 
paperback) 


The documents in this volume span the 
period from the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China (although the first 
predate 1 October 1949) until November 
1957: ‘the period of the Socialist 
Revolution and Socialist Construction’, 
the editors tell us. Seventy texts are 
included, the most extensive include: ‘On 
the co-operative transformation of 
agriculture’ (1955); “On the ten major 
relationships’ (1956) and ‘On the correct 
handling of contradictions amongst the 
people’ (1957). Although these, as several 
others, have been known for some time, it 
is valuable to have them available in 
context. 

The central relevance of this volume to 
sociologists is in its provision of an 
‘internal’ account of applied marxist 
sociology. Marx is frequently included in 
courses on the ‘Founding Fathers’ but, 
although there is extensive attention to 
those who succeeded Weber and 
Durkheim, comparatively little attention 
is normally given to those who followed 
Marx. This would reveal an intellectual 
scandal worthy of some attention of itself; 
when we can point to some third of the 
world’s population who live within 
socialist formations, the scandal turns out 
to be structural. It is part of the way in 
which we think sociology’s ‘object’, and 
methods, that we can have the question 
raised whether this book is relevant to 
sociologists! Fittingly, there are many 
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features of the author’s work that direct 
attention to such structural con- 
siderations. 

The documents collected here address 
themselves to what might be considered 
questions of social science and social 
practice. They thus cut across the many 
customary divisions — such as Theory, 
Methods, Empirical sociologies of . . . — 
which we practise as sociology. They do 
not, as those who embrace ‘Western’ 
Marxism suggest, represent ‘Far Eastern’ 
theory; neither do they support the notion 
of Mao’s ‘Sinification’ of Marxism (the 
latter is true, but trivial, since Marxist 
social science exists by being applied). The 
author offers a theory of how the 
ensemble of social relations (and ideas of 
those relations) is clustered around the 
conditions for different kinds of 
production. His ostensive object is the 
socialist mode of production; but, in being 
able to clarify that, he has to deepen and 
transform many existing theories of the 
capitalist mode of production. This stress 
upon production shows that many 
judgements upon the author’s work (as 
Utopian, moralizing, idealist ...) are 
quite false. 

Whether discussing cultural matters, 
questions of inner- and inter-Party unity, 
or the links between metaphysics, 
dogmatism, and subjectivism, the author 
is discussing problems of production. 
Over the single question ‘What is 
production?’ and its complement ‘How is 
it to be increased?’ there is a long- 
standing (even if somewhat implicit) 
argument. Theories based upon invariant 
laws (such as those of the ‘world 
economy’), upon ‘nature’ (whether that of 
‘human beings’ or ‘countries’ — their 
‘place’ in the ‘international division of 
labour’) tend to dehistoricize the question. 
Explanations which lean upon more 
apparently ‘social’ solutions — such as 
technology, expertise, capital (positive 
factors) and backwardness, ignorance, 
poverty (negative factors) — fetishize some 
features of the social situation and give 
them ‘causal powers’. They are also, as is 
well known, broadly tautologous: the 
poor are, as it were, poor because they are 


poor. Mao, suggests that any singular 
accentuation of circumstantial (neces- 
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1 
sitarian) or human (emancipatory) 
qualities will not enable revolutionary 
transformation. He means by the latter — 
and it is a matter which he has argued will 
take several centuries — a point made by 
Marx: only the simultaneous 
transformation of circumstances and 
people can ensure a new kind of 
production. This is not simply higher 
production, or the availability of different 
commodities. If you really want to 
guarantee that everyone will be better fed, 
housed, clothed and so on, you cannot 
place reliance upon any factors external to 
their own collective situation. In brief, you 
cannot donate socialism. The deep 
analogy here is a simple one that has 
eluded most previous theorists of this 
subject: capitalism has never been, for the 
majority of the world’s peoples, 
‘homegrown’ — it has always been donated 
and enforced. 

That is why so many texts here 
concentrate upon what are normally seen 
(and how the Obvious conjures up these 
separations!) as separate issues— above all, 
cultural and political relations. Socialism, 
suggests the author, is not a matter of 
mechanization and cadres; it is a matter of 
protracted struggle between classes over 
two possible roads which are ever-present 
during the whole several centuries of the 
transformation of the world, from 
capitalism to socialism. Classes persist 
during socialism and this must never be 
forgotten. Therefore over every question 
there will be capitalist and socialist 
methods. This is best-illustrated, to make 
a final point, by his stress on what he called 
in 1936 ‘being good at learning’, 
particularly from the USSR. One image of 
social theory is based upon a model of 
Science as ‘unfolding truth’ — increasing 
and extending correctness. Individuals who 
support this model cannot tolerate errors 
and mistakes. This is a metaphysical 
notion of knowledge, argues the author. 
Error is an igredient of learning; what is 
correct is ‘transitional’ (as Lenin phrased 
it) and partial, and struggles through with 
difficulty by combatting (including 
testing) erroneous theories. For this 
reason the comments on Stalin in this 
book provide, as Althusser has stressed, a 
theory of socialist construction which 
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opposes all the explanation based on 
individuals, humanism, or backwardness. 
I have only been able to draw out one or 
two strands from what is clearly a complex 
body whose strategic implications are 
already the subject of much debate within 
China and beyond. It is a significant set of 
texts to counterpose to that body of 
theoretical writing which currently (if the 
1976 BSA Conference is a symptom of 
anything) obsesses many sociologsts, not 
least because much of its conclusions 
(notably on classes and class struggle) are 
confronted by Mao Tsetung. 
Philip Corrigan 
N.E. London Polytechnic 


Professions for the People: The 
Politics of Skill 
J. Gerstl and G. Jacobs (eds) John Wiley 


1976 230 pp. £7.50 £3°45 


The sociological literature on the profes- 
sions has undergone a profound change in 
recent years. De-professionalization, seg- 
mentation and the strategy of profession- 
alism are just some of the themes that 
have challenged existing approaches. 
The whole idea of the professions as 
separate entities within the occupational 
structure based upon attributes such as 
specialized knowledge, altruism and 
other criteria has been fundamentally 
attacked. Yet the problem of the profes- 
sions still persists in the sociology of 
occupations; as the editors of this volume 
comment, to abandon a problem is not to 
solve it. Sociologists are still giving 
attention to the professions as an import- 
ant feature of post-industrial society. 
This collection of essays attempts to 
review some of the alternative app- 
roaches to the professions, in particular 
the development of radical critiques and 
alternative programmes both by profes- 
sional members and outsiders. In a sense 
the book attempts to place the professions 
in the context of wider political and 
social conflicts and changes in American 
society during the last decade. ~ 

In their introduction, the editors trace 
historically and sociologically the rela- 
tionship between the professions as 
estates with the privileges of elite status 
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and the corporate state itself. The idea of 
occupational associations as buffers bet- 
ween the individual and the state is 
contrasted with the alternative of élites 
based on expertise which are self- 
governing and regulating and which defy 
outside control and accountability. The 
essays on individual professions feature 
both familiar situations such as law, 
medicine and academia but also art and 
artistic production and sport and the 
athlete. Themes include the client revolt, 
the erosion of professionalism as an 
ideology, segments and their ideologies 
and the development of alternative forms 
of organization and the dilemmas this 
raises. In a concluding chapter, which is 
probably the best piece in the collection, 
Perrucci analyses the conditions under 
which radical movements emerge, their 
composition, goals and strategies. An 
important component in the dissatisfac- 
tion of some professionals with their 
work situation is the culture of waste, 
whereby professionals are encouraged to 
develop specialisms which do not meet 
social needs or to man bureaucracies to 
the neglect of the client. The alternative 
strategy is to move beyond such narrow 
definitions to an analysis of the kind of 
society the professions seek to promote 
and for whom such expertise is practised. 
There is an interesting description of the 
ideologies of activist groups and the kind 
of dilemmas they face, primarily the 
difficulty of working within a professional 
context without in some way promoting 
the very forces and institutions under 
attack. 

This is an interesting volume which 
brings together some useful material and 
attempts to confront important issues. In 
a sense it is a companion volume to the 
1973 Halmos collection on Professionaliza- 
tion and Social Change in the Sociological 
Review Monograph series and Perrucci’s 
article is reprinted from there. Compared 
to the Halmos volume, the essays are 
more variable in quality and do not 
always possess a strong sociological 
framework. However, a great deal of 
important material on the American 
scene, as well as some interesting histor- 
ical sketches, is available for the British 
student of the professions. Some fairly 
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familiar stereotypes fill the stage, particu- 
larly the image of the unaltruistic 
American doctors’ rejection of patients 
without previous sight of their bank 
statement. A forceful critique is presen- 
ted, but the observer is left to wonder 
whether it is as unsociological to dispense 
altogether with the idea of altruism as 
one component of the professional role as 
to feature this as the distinguishing mark 
of such occupations. 
Brian J. Heraud 
Polytechnic of North London 


The Changing American Voter 
Norman H. Nie, Sidney Verba and John R. 
Petrocik Harvard University Press 1976 
399 pp. £1020 £410 


The characterization of the 1950’s 
American electorate offered in, for 
example, The American Voter or in Philip 
Converse’s famous paper on belief sys- 
tems in mass publics emphasized voters’ 
lack of interest in politics, the labile 
nature of their cognitions about political 
phenomena, and the generally low or 
non-existent levels of consistency among 
political attitudes that were supposedly 
mutually constrained. Since the end of 
the 1960s this depiction has been increas- 
ingly disputed. The book by Nie et al. 
does in fact cover many of the questions 
that have already been raised in this 
debate, but the extensive data-sets on 
which it is based and its often ingenious 
analyses and presentations of these data 
make it one of the most important contri- 
butions to this particular body of 
literature. All this is in spite of the fact 
that the book adds little to the study of 
American voting behaviour that is 
theoretically innovative; indeed, its 
authors are explicit in their intellectual 
indebtedness to the team that produced 
The American Voter. 

The picture of the contemporary 
American electorate offered by Nie et al. 
shows its comparative disenchantment 
and disaffection, the greater general 
degree of political conceptualization 
among its voters, and the growth of 
attitude-consistency across a range of 
political-issue domains (both foreign and 
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domestic, economic and non-economic). 
In fact, because of this latter feature, the 
authors feel able to reinstate the unidi- 
mensional spatial model of the political 
universe (the liberal—conservative or 
left-right continuum), against whose 
appropriateness Converse, Stokes and 
others of the Michigan School argued 
vigorously in various publications of the 
early 1960s. 

The general case for some kind of 
increased political sophistication in the 
American electorate over the last decade 
or so (1960 to 1964 is identified as the 
crucial period during which major 
change occurred) is unexceptionable. 
However, the authors’ analysis does beg 
certain particular questions. Their case 
for an overall increase in level of concep- 
tualization is based on increases in the 
Proportions of voters falling into pre- 
defined categories of ‘ideologues’ and 
‘near-ideologues’. The increased issue- 
constraint is demonstrated by higher 
correlations between the positions that 
are appropriate to a left-right model on a 
variety of questions. However, one would 
like to have seen a synthesis and com- 
parison of these two approaches in 
further analyses of particular important 
constituencies of voters. For example, 
were Wallace voters or those with strong 
views on Vietnam - two groups whose 
presence in the American electorate of 
the late 1960s has often been cited as 
indirect evidence to support the case that 
an increase of issue-oriented politics was 
occurring in this period — to be found 
among the ideologues and near- 
ideologues? Or how consistent were the 
views of these groups across the range of 
issue-domains? (Data presented by Lip- 
set and Raab on 1968 Wallace voters 
would apparently be embarrassing to the 
unidimensional view in the case of their 
attitudes.) 

The authors feel that their findings on 
issue consistency justify the construction 
of a single ‘summary index of attitude 
consistency and liberal-conservative 
opinion’ using principal-components 
analysis (Appendix 2B). Now such an 
index may have some meaning when 
applied to the electorate of the more 
ideological recent past, although even in 
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this case the reported correlations 
between some of the constituent items in 
the Index (e.g. Table 8.1, p. 124) are 
not always high enough to permit the 
easy assumption of an underlying 
unidimensional left-right continuum. 
However, one really must doubt the logic 
of imposing such an index on the elector- 
ate of, say, the 1950s, given that its 
low level of issue-constraint shows that a - 
liberal—conservative continuum was not 
at that time a meaningful criterion for 
the organization of political cognitions. 
Indeed, as the authors ingenuously point 
out (p. 371), the so-called ‘centrists’ on 
their index, whether in the present or at 
earlier periods, consist of ‘consistent 
moderates’ (taking median positions on 
most or all individual issues) and ‘cancel- 
ling centrists’ (radical on some issues and 
conservative on others) and ‘there is no 
way to sort out these types of centrists’. 

The book contains a number of find- 
ings with interesting implications. The 
apparently increasing consistency bet- 
ween economic and non-economic issues 
casts doubt on the economic-liberalism— 
non-economic-liberalism distinction that 
was the basis of once popular theories of 
working-class authoritarianism. The 
book’s rejection of the special significance 
of education in the growth of attitude- 
consistency removes another bulwark 
from the pluralist position that celebrated 
the virtues of education in spreading 
democratic values. The demonstration 
that the so-called New Deal realignment 
was largely due to the character of new 
entrants to the 19308 electorate than to 
the conversion of former Republicans is 
interesting, if not entirely unexpected; it 
also has implications, for example, for 
Chamberlain’s views of the rise of the 
Labour Party. 

Nie et al. apparently vindicate (in 
Chapter 17) the type of ‘real majority’ 
view of American politics that is associ- 
ated with such writers as Scammon and 
Wattenberg. Nie et al. use their spatial 
model to deduce that ‘if you want to win, 
nominate a candidate close to the centre’ 
(p. 339). However, they do not point out 
that this model assumes that the 
‘demand’ for what a candidate offers is 
inelastic (to use the Hotelling-Smithies— 
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Stokes conception), i.e. that a candidate 
inclined to the left (say) may none the 
less move to the centre to attract the 
‘moderate’ vote, safe in the knowledge 
that he can in any case count on the 
support of the ideologues out on the left. 
However, though the outcome of the 
1972 election may require a different 
explanation, the low turnout in the 
recent Ford—Carter Presidential contest 
does suggest that ‘the fuzziness principle’ 
(if one may call it that) can be carried 
too far, that the demand for a candidate’s 
offerings is not fully inelastic, and that 
some ideologues may therefore be pushed 
into joining the swelling ranks of the 
ideological non-voters. Perhaps one day 
this latter group will really muck up the 
neatness of this spatial model by mobiliz- 
ing itself and voting for some real 
alternative. 
Christopher T. Husbands 
LSE. 


The Divided Academy: Professors 
and Politics 

E. C. Ladd, Jr. and S. M. Lipset McGraw- 
Hill 1975 xv +407 pp. £1035 


Education and Politics at Harvard 
. S. M. Lipset and D. Riesman McGraw-Hill 
1975 xi +440 pp. £940 


In 1967 the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education authorized a large- 
` scale survey of the political orientations 
of American academics and students. 
The faculty study was carried out in 
1969, based on a postal questionnaire 
sent to some 100,000 full-time teachers 
in 303 institutions. A response rate of 
6o per cent provided Ladd and Lipset 
with an unusually large working sample, 
which enabled them to analyse in fine 
detail the social origins, career patterns 
and political orientations of academics 
in numerous fields and sub-groups. As a 
result, not a few of their findings seem 
specially programmed for the Guinness 
Book of Records, e.g. the percentage of 
Jewish academics who voted for Gold- 
water in 1964 (see page 159). None the 
less, the quantity and quality of the data 
presented here substantially advance our 
understanding of the social and political 
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orientations of the American academic 
community. A smaller follow-up study 
focused on the 1972 November presiden- 
tial election allowed for some up-dating. 
It also provided the authors with an 
opportunity to reflect on some fashion- 
able propositions of the mid-sixties, such 
as that the growth of an intelligentsia 
sharply critical of dominant political and 
economic institutions would seriously 
weaken the capacity of governments to 
maintain order and control. A general 
decline in student activism and the 
simultaneous reassertion of scholarly 
values and of the meal ticket approach to 
higher education suggest that the ‘adver- 
sary Culture’ is not a serious threat to the 
power base in industrial society. Yet, as 
Ladd and Lipset argue, intellectuals and 
the academic community have an 
increasing impact on the body politic in 
both capitalist and communist countries; 
and the values they generate are a 
constant source of pressure for social 
change. 

This commitment to an intellectual 
community and the values it embodies is 
a central concern of American academ- 
ics, according to Ladd and Lipset’s 
findings. On most political issues they 
are left of centre; and on the criteria of 
achievement employed, the most liberal 
are the most successful. (This, however, 
is less pronounced on some domestic 
issues, e.g. the role of trade unions in 
higher education.) The expected differ- 
ences between disciplines are such as to 
explode the notion that academics are 
more or less homogeneous in their 
political views. ‘Between social science 
and engineering there is a gulf in political 
opinion and behaviour of the magnitude 
we would expect only between the most 
grossly dissimilar groups in the larger 
society.’ 

Readers of this journal will of course 
expect to have their beliefs confirmed 
about their own discipline. They will not 
be disappointed. Faculty members in the 
social sciences were more liberal or left of 
centre than in any other major discip- 
lines. Among the social scientists, socio- 
logists, anthropologists and psychologists 
were the more liberal-to-left (though 
experimental psychologists less so) and 
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economists and political scientists were, 
relative to these, more conservative. 
Sociologists were the most eager to sign 
petitions or to vote for ‘romantic’ rather 
than ‘realist’? candidates (Eugene 
McCarthy rather than Robert Kennedy). 
But overall the similarities between social 
scientists — as in so many other respects 
that annoy them -~ outweighed the differ- 
ences so that, compared with other 
groups, they could be readily classed 
together in terms of their opinions. But 
this did not mean that popular prejudices 
were confirmed. In particular, Ladd and 
Lipset conclude that ‘most academic 
social scientists are not radicals, and do 
not seek or support radical change in the 
polity or in the academy... . They are 
critics within the system’. That there are 
real and growing tensions within that 
system they do not deny. One might add 
that the data on class and ethnic back- 
ground of various faculty groups (medi- 
cine, law and business have minimal 
proportions of black or women profes- 
sors) suggest that some of the pressures of 
the wider society have yet to manifest 
themselves within the walls of Academe. 

Yet controversy, conflict and the con- 
fusion of intra-mural and extra-mural 
politics are nothing new in American 
academic life, and the two essays by 
Lipset and Riesman remind us. Also 
written under the aegis of the Carnegie 
Commission, these are very different in 
content and outlook: indeed, they were 
begun for different purposes and the only 
really important thing they have in 
common is that they are both about 
Harvard. Lipset’s theme is ‘Political 
Controversies at Harvard from 1636 to 
1974’. It is a large subject if one sets the 
whole history of Harvard, as Lipset does, 
in a political and religious context 
stretching from the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony to the Vietnam era. It is also 
episodic if tackled, as Lipset does, in 
narrative form and the general cffect is 
unsatisfying-rather like an epic film the 
producers were not too sure about. 
Indeed, there is a good deal here that 
looks as if it might have been salvaged 
from the cutting-room floor: not that it is 
all that uninteresting, as in the accounts 
of student indiscipline in the eighteenth 
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and nineteenth centuries, and of socialist 
(including Fabian) leanings in the heady 
years before World War I. 

Riesman’s essay is a very different 
enterprise. It is a fascinating personal 
memoir, beginning in the late 1920s, of 
his own experiences as a student and a 
faculty member at Harvard: it is also an 
important contribution to the discussion 
of meritocracy. Riesman went to Har- 
vard at the time when President Lowell 
was secking to establish greater equality 
and academic commitment among the 
undergraduate body. The teachers who 
stimulated him included L. J. Hender- 
son, Elton Mayo, Carl Friedrich and 
Crane Brinton. When he returned to 
Harvard as a teacher in 1958, Riesman 
paid serious attention to the creative 
aspects of undergraduate teaching and 
the problems of establishing excellence 
in a field which is less seriously regarded 
than research. He refers to the imbalance 
assumed by graduate students (but by no 
means confined to them) between the 
‘too much’ time spent on teaching in 
comparison with ‘their own work’. He 
also has much to say about honesty and 
the search for the truth in the world 
whose very imperfections make the 
academic calling both feasible and 
worthwhile. The reader may well find 
in this highly personal account far more 
of what is meant by the term ‘intellectual’ 
-and of the privileges and penalties 
attached to the role-than in the collec- 
ted responses of the 70 per cent of Ladd 
and Lipset’s respondents who accepted 
that designation, 

J. H. Smith 
University of Southampton 


The Sociology of Law 
P. Carlen (ed.) Sociological Review Mono- 
graph 23 1976 249 pp. £4:00 


Lawyers in Their Social Setting 
D. MacCormick (ed.) W. Green & Son 
Ltd 1976 227 pp. £6-00 


Bound in an exceptionally hideous cover, 
The Sociology of Law is a collection of 
essays which attempt to foster one 
principal perspective. That perspective 
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emphasizes materialism, the rooting of 
analysis in an examination of political 
economy. The articles differ in their level 
of abstraction. Some, especially those 
written by academic lawyers, represent 
instances of detailed exegesis. They 
explore particular provinces of legislation 
and do no more than imply the larger 
theoretical concerns of their authors. 
Others attempt to reveal the essential 
properties of law under capitalism. 

The editor, Pat Carlen, states that the 
book’s major theme is ‘the analysis of law 
as a mode of reproduction of the social 
order’. Social reality is reproduced and 
made evident in law, and there is some 
complication in an analysis which 
simultaneously deduces society from law 
and law from society. The task clearly 
verges on the construction of a closed 
theoretical system based on a set of 
a priori assertions. The evaluation of its 
performance will, in turn, hinge on 
criteria which are independent of observ- 
ational materials. In a generally judicious 
article, Hunt recognizes the metaphysical 
quality of such a project. Arguing that all 
theorizing is an ideological activity, he 
proposes a ‘problematic’ which is ideo- 
logically agreeable. That problematic 
may be employed to chart the functions 
of capitalist law-giving. It is not made 
clear what value such a problematic 
might have to those who do not share the 
same ideological concerns. Neither is it 
clear whether the functional analysis is 
expected to enjoy an intellectual auto- 
nomy. 

At bottom, law is held to be a major 
instrument of class hegemony and 
repression. There is a little uncertainty 
about the exact constitution of the class 
or classes which are defined by the legal 
order. There is a similar uncertainty 
about the features of that order itself. 
Albie Sachs, for instance, quite ably 
exposes “The Myth of Judicial Neut- 
rality’. He demonstrates that there was a 
prolonged male opposition to the admis- 
sion of women to positions of power and 
influence. In his analysis, the ruling class 
excludes all females. Ruling-class inter- 
ests are accordingly the interests of males 
alone. But in ‘Rent and Rent Legislation 
in the U.K.’, Beirne portrays the ruling 
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class, outcasting those who occupied the 
role of landlord. The case is put that ` 
landlords were sacrificed to mollify and 
pacify the discontented working class. By 
extension, the ruling class could be 
progressively dwarfed to leave all but an 
insignificant rump. If the studies were 
aggregated, and it is obvious that the 
authors would not concede to such an 
aggregation, class would merely become 
the analytic outcome of particular prob- 
lems. Class or material analysis would 
thereby become the fluidly responsive 
adaptation to each new issue. There is 
some pragmatic usefulness in the modi- 
fication of definitions, but it is a modifica- 
tion which does not marry with a vision 
of reality as absolute and irreducible. 

The studies are mildly plagued by one 
other problem which has become com- 
mon to radical and materialist ap- 
proaches. That problem is the absence of 
a comparative method. It is never made 
entirely sure whether the adjective 
‘capitalist’ is meant to signify the pres- 
ence of special conditions which might 
not affect other real or imagined indus- 
trial societies. Capitalism has something of 
the quality of a Homeric epithet. It may 
or may not be included for ritual pur- 
poses. In some analyses, that epithet 
would appear to be either redundant or 
extremely contentious. Thus Spicer dis- 
cusses ‘Conspiracy Law, Class and 
Society’ as if the law of conspiracy were 
peculiar to capitalist societies alone. Yet 
China, Russia, Cuba, Tanzania and 
other states maintain their own political 
systems by such laws. Indeed, many of 
the laws identified as quintessentially 
capitalist in inspiration are general to 
a variety of social orders. It is therefore 
difficult to decide whether some good 
purpose is served by the allusion to 
capitalism. It might only be justified if 
other comparable societies could be 
described which lack the legal forms 
held to typify capitalism. That quest 
would be valuable, but it has not been 
pursued and the distinction claimed for 
Western societies becomes correspond- 
ingly problematic. 

Throughout the book, there is a wholly 
tacit set of suggestions about alternative 
styles of building a legal system. The 
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context and avowed intent of the essays 
lead to the conclusion that what is might 
be otherwise, that the existing scheme 
could be displaced by a preferable struc- 
ture. Some of the characteristic proper- 
ties of law under capitalism are thereby 
lent a rather disturbing gloss. Hunt, for 
example, discusses the function of univer- 
salism and the doctrine of equality before 
the law. Maureen Cain, in ‘Necessarily 
Out of Touch’, alludes to the ‘principles 
of impartiality, fair play, and so on which 
are constitutive of law as lawyers think 
it’. If those properties are especially 
capitalist, and if they are to be removed, 
there do seem to be problems for those 
who contemplate accepting the materi- 
alist problematic. 

Despite these substantially unacknow- 
ledged questions, The Sociology of Law 
does have’ merit. It contains articles 
which are original and useful, especially 
Doreen McBarnet’s meticulous analysis 
of pre-trial procedures and Frank 
Burton’s depiction of ‘felon-setting’ and 
the I.R.A. At the very least, the work is 
an explicit statement of another new 
beginning. It lays out a map of radical 
possibilities which deserve a place in the 
array of theories about law. 

Bound in a most austere cover, 
Lawyers in Their Social Setting reproduces 
the Wilson Memorial Lectures which 
were delivered at the University of 
Edinburgh. It consists of a number of 
independently-conceived pieces which 
were prepared by august sociologists, 
historians and anthropologists of law. Its 
contributors include Vilhelm Aubert, 
Max Gluckman, Philip Selznick, Albert 
Reiss and Colin Campbell, and there 
have been few comparable collections of 
original articles. Each lecturer seems to 
have to conceive his mandate as the 
preparation of a conspectus of develop- 
ments in his own country. In particular, 
attention is directed at the evolution of 
the legal profession and legislation itself. 
The result is not unpredictable. A 
number of the articles are likely to be 
ephemera. They review broad structures 
without any of the analytic work which 
would permit generalisation or a per- 
manence of conclusions. Selznick’s 
‘Social Advocacy and the Legal Profes- 
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sion in the United States’ and Ancel’s 
‘Some Recent Reforms in the French 
Legal Profession’ are largely unreflexive 
and dense descriptions of particular 
events. Their scope is wide but they 
contain little that might illuminate a 
more comprehensive understanding of 
law. In a sense, they are archetypal 
ceremonial lectures. Yet most of the other 
chapters in the book are substantial and 
interesting. If they do share a common 
theme, it is a preoccupation with the 
role of lawyers in the political organiza- 
tion of the state. Thus Aubert has 
examined the contradiction between the 
numerical importance of the legal profes- 
sion in the Norwegian administration 
and the declining consequence of legal 
reasoning in the resolution of issues. He 
has raised intriguing questions about the 
special constitution of legal rationality, 
suggesting that it is being progressively 
displaced by rival styles of logic. Di 
Federico, too, analyses the ideological 
and practical consequences of reforms 
which have eroded the system of patron- 
age and hierarchy which once character- 
ised the Italian judiciary. Again, Reiss 
and White attend to the economy of 
litigation and prosecution, indicating its 
effects upon the mass production and 
plea-bargaining of the American courts 
and the growth of law centres in Eng- 
land. Any survey of such materials can 
be no more than a catalogue, but it is a 
catalogue of highly competent and often 
provocative work. Max Gluckman’s 
‘Cross-Examination and the Substantive 
Law in African Traditional Courts’, for 
example, is a masterly and significant 
exercise in the work of prising legal 
forms from the contexts of their use. The 
entire book may be described as a succes- 
sion of theoretically restrained but 
impressive essays. It is an invaluable 
complement to the sociology of law. 
Coupled with the Sociology Review Mono- 
graph, it affords a fascinating perspective 
on the variety of sociologies which are 
now paraded by the profession. 
Paul Rock 
LSE. 
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Victims of Change: Juvenile 
Delinquents in American Society 
Harold Finestone Greenwood Press 1976 
235 pp. $1495 


It is sometimes hard for us to remember 
that America was once a blueprint for a 
new society designed by its founders to 
prevent recurrences of abuses prevalent 
in their countries of origin. Professor 
Finestone’s interesting account of the 
changing attitudes towards juvenile delin- 
quency from the early nineteenth century 
to the present day, is also a remarkably 
perceptive comment on both the aims 
and limitations of American society and 
the interplay between developing ideas 
and a radically changing social environ- 
ment. 

There are many books written about 
the development of theories of deviance, 
but this one is unusual because the 
theories are not discussed in a vacuum, 
but related to the concrete material 
conditions in which it was possible for 
increasing numbers of children to emerge 
as ‘juvenile delinquents’ and which, in 
turn, constrained and affected those who 
set out to devise and adminster pro- 
grammes of correction. 

Throughout the period, as Professor 
Finestone shows, the ambivalence of both 
reformers and theorists towards the 
delinquent is apparent. On the one 
hand, fear of the children of the poor and 
the subsequent desire to control them, 
led to a tendency towards correctional 
attitudes and institutional treatment; 
and on the other, the recognition that 
there should be at least some acceptance 
of public responsibility for conditions of 
poverty in an increasingly affluent 
society, suggested that theoretically, 
delinquents should be understood as 
fellow human beings, and practically, 
they should be helped by treatment 
within the community. 

Each new wave of reformers was 
optimistic about its treatment pro- 
gramme, both in terms of its effect on the 
problem and its ability to improve 
society. However, in spite of changing 
conceptions of the deviant, and some 
genuinely imaginative reforms (particu- 
larly those developed by the Chicago 
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Sociologists whose projects attempted to 
involve the local community in the care 
and treatment of its own youth), young 
people still had to live in alienating urban 
conditions, advancing capitalism con- 
tinued to increase the disparity between 
rich and poor, and the delinquent 
population continued to grow. (In 1957 
19'8 juveniles per 100 came before the 
Court; in 1974 34'2 per 1,000.) 
Finestone acknowledges that the 
abuses of juvenile institutions and their 
tendency to encourage recidivism are 
now widely recognized, but he is none 
the less pessimistic about alternative 
programmes, which often lack the 
resources to deal with the increasing 
number of offenders and the extent of 
their client’s problems. The community 
can, and often does, help, but it is least 
effective, he argues, where it is most 
needed. As research into the Chicago 
Area Projects showed, in low- 
delinquency areas where project leaders 
could draw on pre-existing community 
strength, where families, churches and 
other organizations flourished, people 
did participate and the projects succeed- 
ed. But in high-delinquency areas where 
such initial stability was lacking, com- 
munity participation declined and the 
project failed. There is, he suggests, a 
depressing tendency in all types of pro- 
gramme for the original aims to get lost, 
and the perpetuation of the treatment 
and its personnel to become an end in 
itself. He finds some grounds for opti- 
mism, however, in recent theorists’ 
rejection of the idea of either individual 
or social pathology in favour of the view 
that the delinquent is the emergent 
product of interaction between the 
individual and agents of social control. 
From this perspective, he claims, the 
deviant becomes a person who chooses 
what he does, and both the controller 
and the programme must be held 
accountable and subject to continuous 
reappraisal. But although it is true that 
accountability may mitigate the worst 
abuses of particular forms of treatment 
and correction, and sociologists will 
doubtless continue to produce new and 
better explanations of deviance, neither 
is likely to have much impact on the 
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problem while the underlying social 
conditions which produce it, remain 
unchanged. 

The book is lively and readable; 
excellent, both on American History and 
Chicago Sociology; but it is perhaps a 
pity that Finestone concluded his theo- 
retical analysis with labelling theory and 
did not go on to discuss the more recent 
critical developments in criminology 
which would have allowed him to 
develop his structural analysis more 
explicitly. As it is, although he suggests 
that empirically there often is a relation- 
ship between capitalism, social problems, 
and the difficulty of doing anything 
effective to eradicate them, the system- 
atic nature of these connections could 
have been explored further. 

Jenny Mellor 
Polytechnic of North London 


Young Offenders and Their 
Social Work 

Richard V. Ericson Saxon House 
225 pp. £6-95 


1975 


Criminal Reactions: The Labelling 
Perspective 
Richard V. Ericson 
170 pp. £5°75 


Saxon House 1975 


The first of these two companion volumes 
is an examination of the ‘social work’ 
which a group of 45 young property and 
violent offenders engaged in during and 
after their first institutional sentence in 
Whatton Detention Centre in order to 
present a socially acceptable self. Utiliz- 
ing the tool of participant observation, 
this unique and important piece of 
research painstakingly scrutinizes the 
‘complete remedial cycle’ which the 
criminal must suffer on his ‘status 
passage’. Further, it subjects several of 
labelling theory’s key concepts to rigor- 
ous empirical test with a group of main- 
stream offenders. 

Within the Centre Ericson studied the 
ways in which inmates went about the 
task of managing ‘the criminal aspect of 
their identity’. In contrast to Lemert and 
other leading exponents of the labelling 
school, he found no evidence to support 
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the contention that criminal control 
efforts merely serve to compound crimin- 
ality. Rather than representing commit- 
ment to an acquired ideological stance, 
inmates simply engaged in secondary 
socialization behaviours ‘to get by 
inside rather than to get on outside’ 
(p. 210). 

No less interesting are the author’s 
findings on stigma. The post-release 
experiences of inmates suggested that as 
social distance increased between them 
and their audience, social acceptance 
decreased, and the criminal portion of 
their identity was invariably amplified. 

Finally Ericson concluded that the 
entire custodial experience held little 
significance for these young men. Apart 
from the two short, disturbing periods 
involved in entering the Centre and re- 
entering the community, their detention 
time constituted nothing more than ‘an 
annoying interlude in normal existence’. 

In his final chapter the author argues, 
and rightly so, that criminalization of the 
young men’s activities only occurs as a 
result of situational or episodic behavi- 
our. They live in a community where 
participation in minor deviant activities 
within ‘deviant contexts’ constitutes 
‘normal’ behaviour. In this way they try 
to give meaning to an otherwise mun- 
dane existence, and crime is merely ‘a 
fact of life, not a way of life’ (p. 210, my 
emphasis). 

Criminal Reactions was intended to 
‘underpin’ the empirical work of the 
first volume. It provides an exhaustive 
analysis of the development of the label- 
ling perspective, its approach to the 
study of social reactions to crime, and 
implications for criminal control efforts. 
It succeeds admirably in weaving 
together the myriad common strands 
which link labelling analysis with several 
important perspectives. This is a task 
which has been largely ignored by 
criminologists, producing much con- 
fusion ‘as to what (they) have in common 
and what divides them’ (p. viii) as 
David Downes comments in the fore- 
word to this work. 

The author demonstrates throughout 
his analysis strict adherence to Mann- 
heim’s conception of ‘relationism’, in 
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meticulously documenting as many 
‘grounded’ positions as possible within 
the confines of the book. His reinterpreta- 
tion of Mannheim and the positivists, 
Merton with regard to  structuralist 
concepts, and his critique of the new 
criminologists are very illuminating. 

In the final chapter of the book the 
author lends his support to de-criminal- 
ization and: diversion programmes, and 
alternative methods of dealing with all 
but violent or habitual offenders in light 
of his previous empirical findings. 
Ericson offers the gloomy prediction that 
the seventies will be characterized by the 
development and application of ever 
more labels, given the increasing trend 
to segmentation within society. This leads 
the author to conclude that it is not 
public welfare agencies who will have to 
do the undesirable task of preventing 
‘undesirable’ behaviour, but rather the 
community itself. The primary task at 
hand then, is the accommodation of 
society to deviance and diversity, other- 
wise we are all relegated to the ‘impos- 
sible task of constructing a just criminal 
system in an unjust society’ (p. 153). 

These are both valuable works which 
should appeal to a large number of 
sociologists. This reviewer’s only regret is 
the decision by Ericson’s publishers not 
to include a more detailed account of his 
field methodology in Young Offenders and 
Their Social Work. This is surprising 
given the recent work of Friedrichs and 
Ludtke in the same series, and lament- 
able because of the clear and explicit 
style in which Ericson writes. 

Thomas Fleming 
Graduate School, 
LSE. 


Power and Ideology in Education 
J. Karabel and A. H. Halsey (eds) O.U.P. 


1977 670 pp. £8-95 


This book is intended as an updated 
version of Floud, Halsey and Anderson’s 
well-known reader, Education, Economy 
and Society, an indispensable text for 
sociology of education courses in the 
sixteen years since its first appearance. 
In a long introductory essay the editors 
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also set out to give a critical/sociological 
account of developments in this field 
since the early 1960s. . 
Like its predecessor, the present reader 
is largely concerned with the relation- 
ship between education and other major 
social institutions and contains relatively 
little work done at the microsociological 
level (e.g. classroom studies, studies of 
the school as an organization, etc). The 
‘new sociology of education’ in particu- 
lar gets very short shrift. However, this 
focus makes it well placed to cater for the 
new interest in the political economy of 
education and at this level it is very suc- 
cessful as a reader, if only because it is far 
more comprehensive than any of its poten- 
tial rivals. Thus it contains essays by most 
of the major contributors to this area both 
Marxist (e.g. Bourdieu, Pacci, Bowles 
and Gintis) and non-Marxist (e.g. 
Boudon, Collins, Foster and Hopper). 
Also, judged by the simplest and fairest 
test of any reader ~ how many ‘duds’ it 
contains — it comes out very well indeed. 
The failure of the introductory essay 
to match the overall quality of the 
reader is therefore particularly disap- 
pointing. Major theoretical positions are 
outlined in a rather perfunctory fashion 
and, a few criticisms of Bowles and 
Gintis apart, there is a failure to come to 
grips with the Marxist approach to the 
sociology of education, despite the fact 
that this is so well represented in the text 
of the reader itself. Instead Marxism is 
subsumed under the vague and rather 
empty rubric of ‘conflict theory’, which 
is set in opposition to functionalism. A 
little curious is the tremendous emphasis 
which is placed on the work of Basil 
Bernstein. Thus there is a long section 
entitled ‘Basil Bernstein: Harbinger of a 
New Synthesis’. This synthesis is expec- 
ted to come from the ‘thoroughgoing 
confrontation with Marxism’ towards 
which Bernstein is believed to be moving. 
Especially weak is the attempt which 
is made to situate different sociological 
schools within their social and historical 
contexts. Thus we are presented with 
near banalities such as the following: 
‘,.. just as technological functionalism 
seems to fit the social conditions of the 
19508, conflict theory was likely to have 
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come into greater prominence in the 
1960s. For if social stability was the 
dominant mood of the 1950s, change and 
upheaval expressed the spirit of the 
1960s’. While considerable concern is 
expressed at the possibility of ‘ideological 
distortion’ in the sociology of education 
the sources of this distortion are analysed 
in somewhat crude terms. For the non- 
Marxist these would seem to lie in ‘the 
largesse of the funding agencies of the 
Welfare State’. However, the Marxist is 
not free from such distortion since ‘if 
relatively deaf to the blandishments of 
the Welfare State, the Marxist listens 
attentively to what he takes to be the 
demands of the proletariat’. 
Nevertheless, this concern with ideo- 
logical distortion seems to be negated in 
the conclusion to the essay, since we are 
told not only that it is impossible to com- 
pletely avoid such distortion but that it is 
even undesirable to attempt too hard 
to do so since ‘the origins of truth as 
well as error can be traced in consider- 
able part to the social setting in which 
research takes place’. This argument 
seems to attempt to make a virtue of 
necessity; relativism is unavoidable but 
somehow it is still a good thing. It is also 
self-contradictory, since if ideological 
distortion is unavoidable, what indepen- 
dent criteria have we for determining 
truth or error? To this no answer is given 
but instead we are directed towards 
Gouldner’s ‘reflexive sociology’. This 
cannot ‘determine whether a given piece 
of research is true or false, but it can help 
us to understand its deeper character’. 
Sociology, it seems, like every good 
mystery religion, posseases truths which 
go far beyond mere objective knowledge. 
Mike Hickox 
South Bank Polytechnic 


The Negotiated Order of the School 
Wilfred B. W. Martin Maclean-Hunter 
Press 1976 191 pp. $12-95 


Like most of the major concepts in 
symbolic interactionist writing, that of 
negotiation gained its popularity from its 
vagueness. In the dramaturgical tradition 
it is identities and roles that are 
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negotiated; in a second tradition, 
exemplified by the work of Stebbins and 
McHugh, it is the wider definition of the 
situation, not just the participants’ parts, 
which is negotiated. And in a third 
tradition, associated with the work of 


Anselm Strauss and his associates, 
institutional social order is itself a 
negotiated product and, as their 


celebrated studies of the hospital from this 
perspective demonstrate, the concept can 
be used as a spring board into a more 
fully-fledged if nevertheless partial theory 
for the sociology of organizations and the 
sociology of occupations. Although 
notable applications of these ideas exist in 
the field of higher education, the school 
itself has been surprisingly neglected and 
the relevant studies lag far behind the 
monographs on hospitals. Martin’s book, 
from its title in the third tradition at first 
sight, might pretend to fill an important 
gap in the sociology of education, but it 
fails abjectly. The book opens with the 
provision of an elaborate conceptual 
framework in Which negotiation is 
dinstinguished from ‘bargaining’, which 
(rightly) is treated as a subordinate 
category. Negotiation processes are 
divided into five analytical parts — 
preconditions, extent, stages, strategies 
and outcomes — with various sub- 
properties. The scheme is then applied to 
selected social interactions in eight 
Canadian schools, with a special focus on 
open-plan versus traditionally organized 
schools and on team-teaching. Two 
chapters are devoted to teacher-pupil 
negotiations; seven ‘episodes’ are 
subjected to detailed analysis. Martin 
locates his discussion in his observations 
of mundane classroom events, but we 
know little about their typicality or their 
relation to the wider structure of teacher- 
pupil relations. We are soon submerged in 
trivial details and the vitality of the 
original events is desiccated. The analyti- 
cal scheme, though reasonable in itself, 
ceases to be a set of Blumer’s ‘sensitizing 
concepts’ from which more adequate ones 
will emerge when tested against the data, 
but instead turns into a virtually 
preconceived straitjacket which severely 
inhibits the generation of fertile new 
concepts or ideas. It is true that we learn a 
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litle about teachers’ and pupils’ 
negotiating strategies (or more accurately 
tactics), but the discussion is inadequately 
rooted in the already negotiated order which 
forms the pre-existing base on which 
observable negotiations rest. Martin 
seems not to recognize that classical role 
theory obtained its strength from this very 
fact; negotiation theory is in constant 
danger of neglecting the importance of the 
negotiated bedrock which heavily 
constrains current explicit negotiations. 
Indeed, a most urgent task for 
interactionists is the elucidation of how 
what has been negotiated in the past is 
carefully excluded from explicit re- 
negotiation in the present. And such 
exclusion, especially by those with the 
greatest power, is a skilled accom- 
plishment precisely because it repre- 
sents an important means by which 
power is continuously legitimated and 
maintained. Most of this passes Martin by, 
and the episodes become disembodied 
interactions which throw little light on the 
wider negotiated order of the school. 
Moreover, in his concern with how 
negotiation occurs, Martin quickly loses 
sight of the key sociological question of 
what is negotiated and the social and 
educational consequences. The same 
shortcomings and problems affect the two 
chapters on teacher-teacher negotiations, 
a severely under-researched aspect of 
schools. The analysis of the three episodes 
tells us a little about team-teaching, but 
the wider issues of the sociology of 
teaching are ignored. It is not surprising 
that the book does not isolate any 
significant differences in teacher-pupil 
negotiations by type of school; we are left 
with the prosaic finding that such 
negotiations everywhere centre around 
academic, discipli and social 
activities. The final pters seek to 
broaden the general argument of the 
book. Martin naturally feels an obligation 
to relate his version of negotiation to 
other aspects of social interaction in 
schools and to this end produces a 
typology of interactions. But in this 
Martin is trapped by his own careful 
specification of negotiation, for the 
remaining categories of non-negotiative 
intereaction can be delineated in only the 
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crudest and vaguest of terms, such as 
‘questions and answers’ or ‘general 
discussions’. The moral is clear: the more 
rigidly the concept of negotiation is 
defined, the less we learn paradoxically 
about how the overall negotiated order of 
the school is created and maintained. 
Further, the steps taken towards a formal 
model of negotiation are inevitably 
limited by the author’s failure to produce, 
in Glaser and Strauss’s terms, any 
adequate substantive model at the school 
level. In occasional flashes in this section 
Martin begins to ask some important 
questions — for example, to what extent do 
teachers treat certain pupils, not just 
issues, as essentially non-negotiable? — 
but there is little in the way of answers. The 
book’s principal value, then, lies in 
indicating that certain approaches to the 
concept of negotiation as applied in 
educational settings are unlikely to be very 
productive. Martin’s theme is an 
ambitious one, for most of the literature 
to date uses the concept of negotiation ina 
very loose way with a very specific set of 
themes. Recent work by Keddie, Nash, 
Hammersley, Harré, Woods, Delamont 
and Torode — all of whom show superior 
skill in the use of the ‘critical incident’ — 
makes important moves to a better 
understanding of how identities, activities, 
power, knowledge and control are 
negotiated in classrooms. Martin reverses 
this by applying a tight definition of 
negotiation to a loose set of themes and as 
a result his book cannot integrate these 
fragmented studies into a more coherent 
theory of the negotiated order of the 
school. The challenge of ordering this 
fragmentation is still an urgent task for 
interactionists in the field of the sociology 
of the school. 
David H. Hargreaves 
University of Manchester 


The Political Economy of Science: 
Ideology offin the natural sciences Hilary 
Rose and Steven Rose (eds) Macmillan 1976 
218 pp. £10-00 £3-95 paper. 


- The Radicalisation of Science: Ideology 


offin the natural sciences Hilary Rose and 
Steven Rose (eds) Macmillan 1976 205 pp. 
£10-00 £3-95 paper. 
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These two collections can be taken as a 
loosely integrated whole: the 
‘radicalization of science’ being an 
important aspect of a ‘political economy 
of science’. 

It can be argued that a political 
economy of science is the most badly 
needed contribution to current work on 
science in both sociology and Marxism. 
Apart from Blume, Sklair, and the Roses 
themselves the relatively few sociological 
studies of ‘science and society’ have been 
underpinned by a pre-Keynesian 
liberalism. While, Marxist work on science 
contains well-known contradictory posi- 
tions ranging from Althusser and his 
followers in one camp, to Lukacs, 
Marcuse and Habermas in the other. It 
would be nalve to expect these collections 
by the Roses to plug these various gaps. 
However, they go a long way towards 
raising important but neglected issues and 
offering some tentative conclusions. 

The Political Economy of Science begins 
with a useful review of Marx’s statements 
on the natural sciences by the Roses, 
together with a sensible appraisal of the 
misguided development of these ideas in 
Engels’ work. This is followed by another 
chapter by the Roses attempting to bringa 
Marxist analysis of science up to date. 
Post-Mannhattan Project science is 
dominated by two goals: ‘production and 
social control’. ‘Production’ is ‘science for 
profit’, while ‘social control’ involves ‘the 
development of techniques for the 
pacification, manipulation and control of 
the indigenous population” Essentially, 
these two themes constitute the 
underlying core of both books. 
Unfortunately, the former, science as a 
force of production, is inadequately 
covered; despite it being a core 
assumption of most, if not all, the articles. 
The latter social control, is thankfully 
more inclusive than the Roses’ own 
narrow conception. They come close to 
excluding ‘scientism’: ‘the idea that 
scientific truth alone gives understanding 
of the world’ (Needham; p. 101). 

The implication of science as a force of 


production is best presented in an excellent ° 


article by Cooley. As fixed capital 
(machinery etc) eats up an ever 
proportion of total capital costs of 
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production, and where it has an ever 
shorter life, white-collar scientific jobs are 
becoming more and more subject to the 
same processes as manual jobs: 
Taylorism, shift work, fragmentation of 
skills, and dehumanization. As a result 
scientific jobs are becoming ‘pro- 
letarianized’. Less successfully, Gorz 
makes some of the same points, while 
emphasizing the trivializing effects of the 
head and hand split in science. (A 
recurrent theme which made me wonder 
why some of Sohn-Rethel’s work could 
not have been included.) Gorz describes 
the incorporation of the scientific élite in 
terms similar to Hagstrom, albeit from a 
different ideological standpoint. Couture- 
Cherki, in the other volume, in an equally 
off-the-cuff article, documents the dearth 
of women in élite physics and the 
ideological pressures which operate 
to exclude women from these dizzy 
heights. This élite focus misses what could 
have been an important addition to 
Cooley’s argument: namely the over- 
preponderance of women in white-collar 
scientific jobs and the implications of this 
both for the womens’ movement and class 
analysis. 

Ciccotti, Cini and de Maria contribute 
an article which is likely to make more 
sense in their proposed book. Asan article 
it barely stands on its own involving, as it 
does, a quite technical analysis of 
information as a commodity subject to 
exchange processes similar to those of 
other commodities (again I was reminded 
of the ahistorical Hagstrom). 

In a different tradition, and quite the 
odd man out in these collections, is 
Needham’s reflections on science in China 
in The Radicalisation of Science. Despite his 
enthusiasm for China and Chinese 
science, an enthusiasm shared by many of 
the authors, Needham sees Chinese 
science as interesting more because of Tao 
than Mao; a commitment certainly not 
shared by the others. Two articles in this 
volume provide excellent examples of 
alternatives to Needham’s cultural focus. 
Lewontin and Levins provide an analysis 
of Lysenkoism which transcends the usual 
‘cult of the personality’ type of under- 
standing. Instead, from a biologically 
informed position, they describe per- 
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suasively both the contemporary short- 
comings of Mendelism and the political 
economy of early Soviet society that lead 
to the attraction of Lysenkoism. Levey- 
Leblond tackles a much more difficult 
area: modern physics — the paradigm of 
science. In a complex, yet consistently 


sure-footed analysis, | Levy-Leblond 
elucidates both the ideological 
underpinnings of modern physics, 


together with the ideological diffusion of 
physical models to the other sciences and 
to social thought in general. 

The final article which directly 
addresses the problem of the political 
economy of science is the Roses’ own ‘The 
Radicalization of Science’. Despite the 
postscript this article is very much a 
prisoner ofits time; the 1960s. It is a useful 
essay in the way it monitors radicalism in 
science; but the substance of the article 
hardly justifies the title. In fact, the 
opposite conclusion seems more appro- 
pos: the deradicalization of science. 

On the basis of the evidence presented 
one would have to conclude that in Britain 
the years before the Second World War, 
the years of the Bernal-Polanyi debates, 
were truly the period of a politicized 
science. Despite the brief concern over the 
misuse of science in Vietnam, scientists 
have subsequently settled back into 
apathy. 

The trouble is that the Roses, despite 
affirmations to the contrary, look for their 
‘weathermen’ among Elite scientists. The 
sociology of science is rightly castigated 
for its narrow focus on élite science to the 
virtual exclusion of science in production. 
However, much confusion is created 
throughout these two books owing to the 
lack of precision in specifying the 
differences, linkages, and implications of 
science conducted in different locations 
for different masters. 

The remaining articles in these books 
are more directly concerned with the 
subtitle of the books: ‘ideology in/of the 
natural sciences’. These articles tend to be 
much more successful, perhaps as a result 
of their much narrower foci. Steven Rose 
(RS; chs. 6 with H. Rose, and 7) 
contributes two excellent articles on 
neurobiological sciences; articles which 
tackle, from a scientifically informed 
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position, ‘biologism’, racism, and the IQ, 
issue. These are useful additions to the 
more familiar criticisms from within 
sociology. 

The articles on women and science are 
not quite so useful. Couture-Cherki’s 
article (RS; ch. 3) tends to question the 
obvious: where are the Madame Curies? 
At the other extreme, Stehelin’s article 
(RS; ch. 4) argues for a combination of 
Marx and Freud, ‘no penis is no 
knowledge’ (p. 87), an argument which is 
interesting but impossible to evaluate in 
the course of a short article. The Hilary 
Rose and Hanmer article (PES; ch. 8) is 
the most successful in that it has a direct 
and narrow focus on ‘reproduction 
technology’. Like the Couture-Cherki 
article, the article by Anderson (RS; ch 6) 
on science and black liberation trails us 
through well-worn paths — surely a better 
article could have been found or sought to 
make the point on the role of science in the 
Third World. The final article is already a 
‘minor classic’: Enzenberger’s (PES; ch. g) 
on political ecology. 

All in all, these are timely books. As one 
might expect the articles are of uneven 
quality and often present quite 
contradictory analyses. Nevertheless, the 
best articles clearly contribute important 
ideas to the much needed political 
economy of science. 

Bob Cormack 
Queen’s University 
Belfast 
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Religion and Voluntary 
Organisations in Crisis 
Stephen Yeo Croom Helm 1976 
426 pp. £9°95 


Religion and Rural Society: South 
Lindsey 1825-1875 

James Obelkevich Oxford University Press 
1976 353 pp. £12°00 

The contribution of youngish historians 
equipped with sociological sights con- 
tinues to grow. Their impact on studies 


` of nineteenth-century religion is particu- 


larly marked and this means that we are 
being forced to revise our periodization 
and our basic contrasts between industrial 
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and pre-industrial society. Our theories 
of secularization are having to be 
reformulated to accommodate a new 
richness, paradoxicality, variability. 

Stephen Yeo’s book is a shrunken 
version of a thesis submitted at Sussex 
University in 1971 on religion in 
Reading. It does not look a very pro- 
mising topic, but in fact Yeo has provided 
us with a complex tapestry of tendencies 
and counter-tendencies which illumi- 
nates not just religion in nineteenth- 
century England but the whole interplay 
of religion with other organizations. 

I cannot imagine a richer text to put 
into the hands of the student whose head 
is stuffed with sociological laws and 
generalities. The whole approach is 
perhaps Marxist in that it places heavy 
emphasis on the role of economic 
organization, more particularly the 
biscuit factory, yet nothing moves on 
historical tram-lines. The Christian 
Churches are treated with a breadth of 
sympathy which considers their situation, 
their aims, their limited awareness of 
their limitations, their possibilities and 
their partial exploitation of those possi- 
bilities. Here is the delicate edge of 
freedom half blunted on the resistance of 
structure and culture. Here too is a 
sociological reflection on the social 
reflections of the actors. Yeo analyses 
why the actors on the Reading stage 
analysed the scene as they did in terms of 
‘apathy’. How did well-meaning, active 
and crusading ministers come to feel 
baffled and frustrated by the ‘apathy’ of 
the working classes? How does apathy 
come about? 

Yeo’s work is informed by one simple 
idea: ‘there may be a common situation 
or context for voluntary and other 
organizations in different phases of 
capitalist development, rather than a 
series of discrete situations for different 
subject-areas, for organizations such as 
religion, sport, education, welfare or 
politics.” This means that his book is 
equally about Congregational chapels 
and the Social Democratic Federation, 
the Reading Football Club and the 
Literary and Scientific Societies. These 
were all areas in which capitalist society 
generated noble aspirations, ‘notably 
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towards a self-governing community of 
fully participating citizens in voluntary 
associations’. And yet these aspirations 
were partly unrealized, deflected by 
contradictions and _ evasions. The 
churches knew of these evasions. Their 
ministers were frustrated by factors 
impinging from outside their control, by 
the unforeseen consequences of action, 
and they were deeply self-critical. Yeo 
enters into these factors not to show 
churches and chapels as poor hapless 
dependent variables or even to isolate 
the role of religion as stimulant or sedative 
but to observe and record Petai d’dme 
within certain hegemonic organizational 
styles. It is a story of response and 
context in which response becomes part 
of the context. 

Yeo eschews the ‘secularization’ 
approach in terms of blanket decline and 
also rejects the bandwagon argument 
whereby leisure, welfare and the labour 
movement rolled up to the churches and 
then passed by ‘taking over’ from religion. 
Rather than seeing politics or welfare 
taking over from religion Yeo tends to see 
them all involved in similar tensions and 
crises. With respect to leisure, for 
example, the bicycle, the cheap press and 
later the motor car and the cinema were 
all seen as a threat to old habits. This 
threat was a general one, pushing people 
towards passive entertainment rather 
than active self-improvement and mutual 
education. So we move out to very broad 
shifts affecting leisure, education, econo- 
mic organization, and religion: passivity, 
centralization, professionalization, state 
intervention, standardization. Huntley 
and Palmers’ shift from partnership to 
limited liability, to wider amalgamations, 
to quantity not quality; and the leaders 
of the firm lose their relation to local 
religion, education, leisure and philan- 
thropy. Between 1890 and 1914 local 
businessmen played a decreasing role in 
voluntary organizations and the ‘vice- 
presidential stratum’ began to move out 
of town. 

And so on. The account is much richer 
than brief summarization can convey. 
So too with Obelkevich, though his style 
is less convoluted, meditative and 
repetitive than that of Yeo. His work on 
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religion in a rural area of Lincolnshire 
provides an important complement to 
Yeo’s study of the urban scene. 

Obelkevich is concerned to chart the 
ethnography of the ‘golden age of the 
parish’, of the ‘Victorian religious 
revival’ and also of superstition within 
the changing social structure of agrarian 
society. He studies the elective affinities 
between new groups and religious styles 
as society shifted from a basis in rank to a 
basis in class, and the extent to which 
religion (especially Methodism) pushed 
the new developments along or criss- 
crossed and retarded them with religious 
motifs. 

He begins with the pattern of settle- 
ment and the relative weight of large and 
small property. Dispersed settlement and 
multiple ownership tended to favour 
Methodism and also to harbour the 
rough, untameable social elements. The 
Established Church had maximum 
opportunity in small parishes with 
nucleated settlement, small populations, 
concentrated ownership and a resident 
squire. Both Church and Chapel faced 
the long term consequences of the shift 
to a capitalistic gesellschaft: the break- 
down of communalism, the emergence of 
the family as a psychic unit, the birth of 
self-cultivation, the successive with- 
drawals of groups into privacy and intra- 
class contact, the rise of respectability 
and of proletarian solidarity, the new 
roles of women and children. Obelkevich 
considers the gentry, the farmers (large 
and small) and the various layers of the 
labouring classes, and places them in 
relation to the remoulding of agrarian 
society. 

For the gentry religion was the rite of 
social stability and the church an arena 
in which the social hierarchy was 
exemplified and sanctified. Otherwise 
they fought the rising independence of 
the clergy and favoured an élite male 
counter-culture which was at root as 
pagan as the superstitions of the labourers. 
The farmers followed the gentry in 
withdrawing from the communal scene 
and then attempted, as did the clergy, to 
re-establish a pseudo-gemeinschaft. Many 
of the farmers were Methodist and 
formed the apex of a complete religious 
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network with its own mutual supports, 
its characteristic festivals, its internal 
economic linkages. Insofar as they 
participated in the face-to-face society of 
Methodism the segregation of classes was 
held back. Within the framework of 
Methodism they would meet above all 
the craftsmen and the shopkeepers, but 
also quite a segment of respectable 
labourers. The labourers themselves 
taken as a group were relatively less 
likely to have an exclusive commitment 
to church or chapel. They continued a 
traditional paganism which initially 
included personal devils, witches and 
wise men and then declined into 
impersonal concepts of good and bad 
luck. Their traditional and often childish 
recreations came under fire from the 
moralizers and the Methodists. Farm 
servants in particular were notorious for 
irreligion and formed local mobs which 
jeered and insulted those who attended 
divine service. 

Obelkevich gives an extended account 
of the clergy, who were socially and 
educationally too isolated to enter the 
world of their flocks. The clergy were 
spurred to greater efforts and more 
explicit churchmanship by the social 
disintegrations of the mid-nineteenth 
century. They deplored the segregations 
which ate into the communal fabric and 
they endeavoured to resist privatization 
and individualism and to promote 
paternalistic care. On the one hand they 
tried to break down signs of class 
separation, like private baptism and box 
pews, and on the other hand retained 
overall symbols of hierarchy in the 
seating plan of the church. (Incidentally 
I recommend the account of clerical 
reforms of church music). 

Whereas the church was too static in 
attitude to encompass the changing 
frame of social relations Methodism was 
too dynamic. At one level the Methodist 
society was a complete and vital social 
system of its own, overcoming class 
divisions, but at another level the 
affinity of a religious with psychic and 
economic individualism led to a seculari- 
zation of the religious element. The 
search for salvation became the building- 
up of character and this in turn led toa 
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sense of privacy and restraint incom- 
patible with excited soul-saving and 
public soul-searching. Methodism stood 
officially aside from political conflict, but 
contributed a great deal to political 
leadership, a contribution particularly 
notable among the Primitive Methodists. 
Like Yeo Obelkevich is unhappy about 
the notion of secularization. It remains he 
says the riddle of modern religious 
history. The conclusion of Obelkevich 
lays stress on an underlying switch from 
the poetical to the practical: a decline in 
‘the nearer apprehension of the spiritual 
world’. Whatever the balance of pagan 
superstition and Christianity in South 
Lindsey Obelkevich suggests that they 
declined together once ‘deprived of the 
intimacy and communality of traditional 
village life’. 
David Martin 
LS.E. 


Images of the World in the Year 

2000 

H. Ornauer, H. Wiberg, A. Sicirisky and 
J. Galtung (eds) Mouton 1976 729 pp. 
D.Gldrs 115 


This massive compilation is made up of 
over twenty research reports based on 
the results of a cross-national attitude 
survey. Samples of the adult population 
up to the age of 40 were taken in 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, the Federal 
German Republic, Great Britain, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Spain 
and Yugoslavia; in India an élite sample 
was drawn; and in New Zealand, 
Sweden and the USA students were 
sampled - as they were also, in addition 
to the main sample, in the British and 
German cases. 

The focus of the questionnaire used in 
the survey was on respondents’ orienta- 
tions to the future, and on their hopes, 
fears, expectations and speculations as to 
the condition of their lives, their nations, 
and the world in general in the year 2000. 
Particular attention was given to prob- 
lems of international relations and to the 
Prospects, as respondents saw them, for 
peace or war. 

The book is organized in five main 
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sections. In Part I Galtung and Sicinsky, 
who would appear to have been the main 
sources of intellectual inspiration for the 
project as a whole, give an outline of its 
origins and objectives, make some 
observations on the nature of ‘futures’ 
studies, and indicate how they see the 
book as contributing to this field. Part IT, 
the most substantial, is then concerned 
with differences among the nations 
studied, and among groupings of these 
nations (more developed/less developed, 
capitalist/socialist, etc.), in the images of 
the future which their citizens displayed. 
In Part III attention is shifted from 
differences revealed by comparisons of 
the ‘marginals’ of the national enquiries 
to variations evident within these en- 
quiries in the images of the future 
prevalent among different social collec- 
tivities - the sexes, age-groups, socio- 
economic categories, etc. Part IV is 
concerned with more detailed investiga- 
tions of the content of images than was 
possible in earlier sections. And finally in 
Part V Galtung and others seek to draw 
out some general conclusions. 

No reader of this book could be left in 
any doubt about the amount of effort and 
technical expertise which has gone into 
its preparation. The contributors, repre- 
senting almost all the countries in which 
the research was undertaken, maintain 
high standards of conceptual and meth- 
odological sophistication, and there is 
no lack of moral commitment either: 
participation in the enterprise itself 
testifies to a dedication to the idea of 
international understanding and co- 
operation. Nonetheless, it has to be said 
that the book as a whole disappoints. 
What it adds up to — what its significance 
is for futures studies or for the nations 
and the international order to which it 
relates — is difficult to assess, even when 
Part V has been read, and read again. 
An explanation of this unfortunate 
outcome is by no means easy to provide, 
but the following would seem to be some 
of the more important elements. 

First, serious problems arise concerning 
both the reliability and the validity of 
the data presented. The former problems 
are at various points discussed, though 
often not very conclusively; the latter 
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are neglected to a quite unwarranted 
extent in view of their crucial nature for 
the analyses offered. In particular, the 
idea which underlay the limitation of the 
survey to persons under 40 — that the 
attitudes of these men and women now 
will in some sense be informative about 
the future in which they will live and, as a 
collectivity, hold increasing power and 
influence ~- is one which requires much 
greater amplification, and defence, than 
it receives. 

Secondly, there is rather a dearth of 
substantive results which carry sociolo- 
gical impact. Of probably greatest 
significance is Galtung’s findings, from 
his analyses of the national marginals, 
that in the more developed countries 
‘developmental pessimism’ and ‘develop- 
mental fatigue’ appear rather wide- 
spread - the society’s ‘programme’ is 
seen as exhausted; whereas in countries 
at a lower level of development optimistic 
attitudes are more common - a ‘pro- 
gramme’ exists and, perhaps, its poten- 
tially unwelcome outcomes are under- 
estimated. However, Galtung’s contri- 
bution here, together with that of 
Sicińsky, who offers a rather different 
interpretation of the same data, represent 
peaks of interest rising up from what all 
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too often proves to be analysis of a ‘flat, 
stale and unprofitable’ kind, even if 
technically accomplished. To some 
extent, this cannot be regarded as the 
authors’ fault: clear-cut and arresting 
results are not produced to order. But, 
as is acknowledged at several points, the 
data collected have not been worked 
through to anything like the extent they 
might have been. To mention but one 
largely neglected possibility, little exam- 
ination is made of the relation between 
inter- and intra-national differences in 
images. In other words, the analyses of 
Parts II and III of the book are left 
unconnected. 

Finally, to the extent that the project 
was seen as a contribution to ‘peace 
research’, it suffers from the fact that, 
sociologically speaking at least, this is 
still more or less a ‘no-go’ area. That is to 
say, it lacks distinctive and theoretically 
well-defined problems, which could give 
precise direction and purpose to data 
collection, and appears to be guided only 
by certain rather loosely formulated 
‘concerns’ which, however worthy, too 
readily permit a groping inductivism. 

John H. Goldthorpe 
Nuffield College, Oxford 
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Derek Layder 


Problems in accounting for the individual 
in marxist-rationalist theoretical discourse 


ABSTRACT 


This paper suggests that Marxist analyses in general, and those 
underpinned by a rationalist philosophy of science in particular, evince 
great difficulty in accounting for the relationship between individuals 
and the social systemic constraints which influence their behaviour and 
consciousness. This is because of the assumption that such an account 
would necessarily be reductionist and empiricist. This paper argues that 
this is not the case and that a theorization of this relationship is a 
necessary correlate of a true science of the social. 


1. THE INDIVIDUAL AND SYSTEMIC CONSTRAINTS 


A recent tendency in thought inspired by a rationalist philosophy of 
science has been to deny the validity of any analytic approach which 
either concentrates on, or accedes any freedom of will to, individual 
subjects. For example David and Judith Willer state: 


The claim that man’s ‘free-will’ messes up prediction in social science 
involves both a colossal egotism which assumes that man’s will is 
somehow independent of his existence and an empiricist concentration on 
individuals which preclude the development of general knowledge. Given the 
assumption of empiricism, scientific knowledge can never be 
obtained. (My emphasis)! 


The claim séems to be that to engage in the analysis of individuals and 
their interactions no matter how this is done precludes the possibility of a 
rationalistically grounded science? based on external, supra-individual 
(structural) concepts of the ‘social’. This is so because a ‘concentration 
on individuals’ is (according to the argument) ipso facto ‘empiricist’, an 
epistemological position which mistakes the objects of knowledge to be 
given in experience rather than in the rationally constructed conceptual 
objects of scientific theory itself. This kind of criticism is further 
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elaborated in the work of Paul Hirst, who, whilst criticizing sociology in 
general as being positivistic® (positivism being a variant of empiricism) 
also suggests that there is an affinity between positivism and subjectivism 
(reductionism): 


Positivism and subjectivism form a unity; they are variant positions 
within a single epistemological space. Positivism gives to the knowing 
subject a central place in its theory of knowledge and it in no way 
precludes the object of ‘scientific’ inquiry being human subjects with 
meaningful behaviour, nor the object of sociology being inter- 
personal or inter-subjective relations. Indeed, because positivist 
epistemologies conceive the object of valid knowledge as an object 
given to experience, positivist sociologies necessarily tend to reduce 
the social to given observables, to behaviour, interaction, etc.‘ 


Such indictments would seem to indicate that any analysis of inter- 
personal relations, interaction, etc., is doomed to the status of mere 
ideology because it is based on false premises. Certainly in relation to 
such arguments most social psychology could not be properly said to 
amount to anything more than empiricist and reductionist mumbo- 
jumbo. The only valid objects of scientific inquiry are supra-individual, 
impersonal social forces or constraints. In the terminology of the 
rationalists, individual actors are ‘agents’ or ‘bearers’ of structural 
‘demands’; their purposes are determined for them by the constraints of 
the structural forms which contextualize their behaviour. This places the 
rationalists in much the same position as many conventional 
sociologists who have been criticized by aoned for 
utilizing a model of man as a ‘cultural dope’. In the same way 
rationalists can be criticized for painting a picture of man as a moronic 
conformist. This notion of the individual as ‘agent’ or ‘bearer’ makes 
him the subject of a mindless enactment of the determinations of social 
forces; individuals are not regarded as possessing any responsibilities 
for their own behaviour or indeed as possessing any means for 
producing ‘individualistic’ responses to the pressures or demands of 
structural forces. 

I take the view in this paper that this theorization of the relation 
between (social) individuals and systemic constraints is defective because 
such a theory does not explain (or point to) anything other than 
behavioural conformity to structural demands. An adequate theorization 
of this relation must accommodate both the idea that the number of 
‘action’ alternatives open to an individual in any given (historical) 
situation is socially defined, and also the notion that within these 
structurally determined parameters of action the individual is free to 
choose amongst the (socially defined) alternatives. It is only in the latter 
sense of being endowed with cognitive capacities which enable the 
individual to evaluate the efficacy of competing alternative courses of 
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action that one can speak of the individual as possessing a certain 
measure of ‘freedom of will’. This of course is patently not the same thing as 
suggesting that the ‘social’ is ‘ultimately reducible to or intelligible in 
terms of inter-subjective relations’, a mistake of which Hirst accuses 
both Parsons and Weber (see note 4). 

In conjunction with this aim of evading the dual fallacies of 
psychologistic and sociologistic reductionism (this latter being the 
rationalist error), a further aim of this paper is to argue that the 
individual/systemic relation is a proper object of scientific knowledge 
and is not irrevocably or inevitably a prisoner of ‘empiricism’, 
‘positivism’, ‘subjectivism’, etc., and hence forever condemned as (pre- 
scientific) ideology worthy of unconditional banishment. In saying this, 
of course, I must concede the upshot of the rationalist position — that 
many discussions that revolve around ‘individualistic’ concepts and 
concerns are empiricist and ultimately reductionist and therefore 
wrongly conceived. What I am arguing is that these must not be 
misrecognized as constituting an attempt to come to grips with the 
theoretical problem of the individual/systemic relation. 

More generally, it is not so difficult to understand the abhorrence 
shown by rationalists and Marxists alike of notions such as the 
‘individual’, interaction, etc., since these notions smack ofa conception 
of human beings as pre-social, ‘isolated’ individuals; a conception 
which Marx criticized consistently and forcefully throughout his work.’ 
It has to be emphasized, therefore, that in posing the theoretical 
problem of the individual/systemic relation I am not implying or 
suggesting some abstract, ahistorical notion of the individual (an 
absurdity). On the contrary in posing the problem in this way I am 
reaffirming Marx’s emphasis on the social contextualization and 
determination of individuality. However, I depart from the 
formulations of the later Marx in that my conception of social 
determination is much broader than that implied in Marx’s statement in 
Capital: 


Individuals are dealt with here only in so far as they are the 
personifications of economic categories, the bearers (Trager) of 
particular class-relations and interests.’ 


Unthinking adherence to this postulate has led to a tendency for 
certain Marxists (including the rationalists) to treat individuals as if they 
were only personifications of economic categories. (Whereas Marx deals 
with individuals only in so far as they are thus personified.) This results 
from a tendentious reading since in the above quotation Marx can also 
be taken to indicate that his treatment of individuals as personifications 
of economic categories is an analytic strategy adopted on purely 
pragmatic grounds; i.e. to serve his primary concern in Capital, which 
was to describe the economic system of capitalism and not to provide a 
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theoretical account of the relation between individuals and the social 
system of capitalism. 

A similar fear of the notion of ‘individuals’ which ramifies certain 
brands of Marxism, and Althusserian rationalism in particular, is the 
fear of lapsing into what Poulantzas has termed a problematic of the 
subject.!° This latter turns out to be a variant of reductionism whereby: 


the agents of a social formation, ‘men’, are not considered as the 
‘bearers’ of objective instances (as they are for Marx), but as the 
genetic principle of the levels of the social whole. This is a problematic 
of social actors, of individuals as the origin of social action. 


Evinced in this quotation is the tendentious reading of Marx alluded 
to before, whereby Marx’s analytic strategy is taken as indicating a general 
model of the social actor as the mere passive recipient of the determinations 
of his economic/occupational function. The statement also implies that 
there are only two possible alternative epistemological positions to be 
taken up: either individuals are accounted for in toto as bearers or agents 
of capital or they are considered as the ‘genetic principle of the levels of 
the social whole’, which I take to mean that individuals in their 
interactions and interrelations somehow cause the social formation to be 
what it is. This, says Poulantzas, is evidenced in ‘the sociological’ (as 
against whatever Poulantzas is advocating — political, scientific?) search 
‘for finalist explanations founded on the motivations of conduct of the 
individual actors’.!? 

From the point of view adopted in this paper, both of these proposed 
alternatives are profoundly inadequate. The first, because it absorbs and 
transposes the category ‘individuals’ into a (social) structural essence, 
and the other because it inflates out of all proportion the causative 
influence of individuals on structural or systemic properties. Both 
positions founder on ontological and epistemological confusions and 
suffer from a lack of distinction between levels of analysis. That is, it is 
perfectly possible to speak of individuals within wider parameters than 
simply their functions as agents or bearers of economic determinations 
(roles) without lapsing into a reductionism which fallaciously assumes 
that the motivation of actors is the fundamental mechanism behind the 
operation or genesis of objective, institutionalized social structures. In 
fact the whole question of the motivation of actors does not even have to 
be raised to suggest that one can investigate in a much more subtle 
m than Poulantzas, the general theoretical relationship between 
individuals and the systemic constraints to which they are subject. 

It is also evident in this whole discussion that there is some tension 
and ambiguity in the use of the term ‘individual’ itself. For although, as I 
have pointed out, it does not necessarily imply a pre-social isolated 
individual, it does have the unfortunate consequence of emphasizing the 
autonomy of socialized individuals at the expense of their relational and 
interactive properties. However, it seems unproductive to dispense with 
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the term altogether since if we substituted for it some other term which 
seemed to better express the relational and interactive nature of 
individuals, such as ‘configuration’ ,'* the problem would still remain of 
how individuals or groups of individuals in situated interaction are 
affected by or affect the wider systemic constraints (cultural, economic) 
in which their actions are embedded. 

This brings us back to the point that I have already indicated; that in 
the rationalists’ own work (particularly Hirst, Hindess and the Willers), 
their implicit (‘implicit because the ‘problem’ is not recognized as a 
proper scientific object as a result of its asswmed empiricist and 
reductionist associations) theorization of the individual/systemic 
relation is defective for reasons similar to those applicable to many 
conventional sociologists’ explicit theorizations of the relation (as 
pointed out in the ethnomethodological critique). This, of course, leads 
to the conclusion that this theoretical work remains to be started, let 
alone completed. It is with this former objective that the fourth and fifth 
sections of this paper will be concerned. 

It must be pointed out that I am here advocating a conception of 
scientific sociology which admits of a plurality of legitimate ‘objects’ but 
which, more specifically, should concern itself with two principal 
objects; firstly, the theoretical analysis of impersonal structural 
constraints (and the relationship between these impersonal structures), 
and secondly, the theoretical relationship between individual and social 
systemic levels of analysis. It is this latter object which has been very 
largely neglected by the deterministic schools of sociology (exemplified 
by conventional sociology and rationalism) because of their assumption 
of a mechanistic, unmodulated determinism operating within the 
domain of social action. It is also this object which has largely been 
neglected by the interpretive sociologies (phenomenology, ethno- 
methodology and to a lesser extent, and perhaps for different 
reasons, symbolic interaction) mainly because of their reluctance to 
admit to the idea of external systemic constraints existing independently 
of specific situations and actors.'* Also, the empiricist assumptions of 
many of these interpretive sociologies very often make their attempts to 
come to terms with this object unsatisfactory. I am arguing therefore for 
a moderate, conditional form of rationalism which includes within its 
range of legitimate theoretical objects that of the individual/systemic 
relation. 


2. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THEORYAND REALITY: THE PROBLEM OF 
RESEARCH 


Barry Hindess in his The Use of Official Statistics in Soctology'® succinctly 
summarizes the theoretical and methodological inadequacies of 
positivism (which seemingly refers to the ‘rest’ of sociology) and 
ethnomethodology, from the point of view of scientific rationalism, in 
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relation to the use of statistical sources. In so doing he (implicitly)makes 
rather more general points about the three positions and in particular 
he sketches for us an indication of the rationalist mode of development 
of theory and knowledge in relation to ‘empirical’ data (it would be 
inappropriate here to talk of theory construction as will eventually become 
obvious). Quite apart from the fact that Hindess uses only Marxist 
concepts as if to imply that they are the only legitimate examplars of 
(social) scientific concepts (although this is never explicitly stated and 
hence, in no way substantiated), Hindess does consider ‘conceptual 
determination’ to represent the key to understanding or apprehending 
the proper objects of scientific knowledge. For Hindess the positivists 
and phenomenologists, for all their differences, are united ‘in the 
complicity of a common conception of knowledge as reducible to 
experience’ (p. 12) and ‘their consequent denegation of the place of 
concepts and of rationalist forms of demonstration’ (p. 18). 

Leaving aside the specific details of the argument, it suffices (for 
present purposes) to indicate that Hindess feels this reducibility of 
knowledge to experience is reflected by the fact that the 
ethnomethodological critique of the use of official statistics is based on 
references to ‘subjective experience on the part of enumerators or 
officials (to their background expectancies, meanings, or whatever)’ 
(p. 44). However, Hindess insists that arbitrariness of classification in 
the collection of official statistics is not ‘an effect of the consciousness of 
the enumerator. It is a determination of a conceptual instrument, the 

tem of categories, and is specific to that instrument’ (pp. 39—40). In 
iis sense, knowledge cannot be understood to be some apprehension of 
the real world through raw consciousness (à la phenomenology) or 
through some pre-theoretical observation language (the ‘vulgar 
positivism’ of ‘orthodox methodology’ p. 10). Both of these views are 
‘empiricist’ and empiricism according to Paul Hirst is in error since 


the objects of the sciences do not correspond to the objects of 
experience, they are not givens but the products of scientific 
knowledge itself. '6 


On this view knowledge and theory do not have as their objects ‘real’ 
objects but rather, their objects are theoretical. Thus the ‘attempt to 
provide a theoretical foundation for a science whose object is given 
prior to and independently of theory is an impossible one’.'’ It is clear in 
this formulation that the empirical (or material) world is acceded no 
autonomous existence: (for the purposes of scientific theory) it does not 
exist as an ‘external’ fact; it only ‘exists’ in so far as it is reflected by the 
terms of one’s theoretical determinations. 

Such a depiction of the relationship between a theorized object 
(science) and a non-theorized (pre-theoretical) object (‘non-science’ in 
Hirst’s notion of an object ‘given prior to and independently of theory’ 
— which from now on I will term a ‘real’ object), is ambiguous since the 
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referent ofa real, ‘non-theorized’ object is not at all clear. If the referent 
is empirical then it suggests the possibility of two alternative 
epistemological positions. Firstly, that the empirical world has a relative 
autonomy and that our theoretical reflections of the real are partially 
contingent upon it for their meaning, or, secondly, the empirical world 
and our theories of it are isomorphic. It would seem from the point of 
view of rationalism that neither of these alternatives would be palatable. 
The first because it implies that knowledge is dependent at least to some 
extent on a pre-theoretical sui generis reality, and the second because it 
suggests that one’s theoretical concepts or categories are given or 
suggested by the real world. It can be appreciated that both stances are 
(at least from the point of view of the rationalists discussed here), in 
danger of committing the empiricist error. 

If, on the other hand, the referent of ‘pre-theoretical’ (real) is in itself 
a theoretical referent (i.e. a reference to ‘theory’) and thereby a product 
of theoretical determination, we can understand the notion of the ‘pre- 
theoretical’ to be a theoretical conceptualization in the context of a 
rationalist theory of science. In this sense it is a logical category referring 
to all that which is not theoretical and hence unscientific. In this sense 
‘pre-theoretical’ has no referent external to ‘knowledge’ (logic) itself. 
Such a conception of theoretical practice is at the heart of the rationalist 
mode of theorizing which aims to produce the ‘concrete-theoretical’ 
through theoretical work on ‘thought objects’ (‘concrete-in-thought’).!8 
As Hirst points out in his discussion of Marx’s Capital: 


The object of Capital is not a given real society . . . but a thought 
object which is never given in the real.!9 


Theoretical practice therefore occurs in thought and its disjuncture 
with ‘reality’ and experience is complete with the rejection of the idea of 
abstraction; ‘the act of abstraction whereby the pure essence is extracted 
from concrete individuals is an ideological myth’.?° Such a rejection of 
abstraction and the conception of theoretical practice as occurring in 
thought of course poses a question of the relation of knowledge to 
reality?! (although many Althusserians would aa that the problem of 
knowledge is a problem at all). This formulation also calls into question 
the whole notion of empirical research as a process of discovery. Since 
scientific theory works on theoretical objects which are themselves 
determined by one’s theoretical ‘problematic’, it follows that it makes 
no sense to expect to produce non-empiricist theoretical concepts or 
formulations by engaging in empirical research. Empirical research 
becomes for the rationalist ‘empiricist’ research if it is not filtered 
through those concepts and problems posed by one’s theoretical- 
conceptual instruments in the first place. 

This latter position seems to constitute something of a negativistic 
retreatism. It is retreatist in the sense of avoiding understanding of, or 
conceptualizing the problems of the real world, by insulating and 
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isolating ‘scientific knowledge’ from the realm of the ‘real’ by 
reconstituting the real as the real-in-thought. It seems negative because 
it does not tolerate the emergence of new knowledge in terms of its own 
problematic (let alone of other problematics) by its insistence on the 
production of knowledge through prior (already known) theoretical 
determinations. This ‘logic of discovery’ is condemned simply to re- 
vamp or continually elaborate on extant theoretical and conceptual 
instruments. 


3. SUMMARY 


In the first section of this paper, I argued that contrary to the 
assumptions of rationalists, the individual/systemic relation can and 
must be regarded as a legitimate object of scientific analysis. In the 
second section I argued that the rationalist position on the generation of 
theoretical knowledge leads into a cul-de-sac whereby the discovery of 
new theoretical concepts is impossible since what is disclosed by 
‘research’ is only that which is pre-given by the theoretical framework of 
the research. In the following two sections I will present some 
arguments concerning possible ways of circumventing the kinds of 
theoretical impasse identified earlier in the paper, whilst remaining 
within a broadly rationalist epistemology. 

In the first of these sections I will delineate the kind of conception of 
science and the mode of production of scientific concepts that I think are 
necessary if a transcendence of the problems previously alluded to is to 
be achieved. In the following section I will attempt briefly and 
provisionally to outline the kind of structure that is required to theorize 
what I have hitherto termed the individual/systemic relation. I have 
already noted in the opening section that the notion of ‘individual’ has 
unfortunate connotations, but I have persevered with the term for 
several reasons. The most important of these is that this is the term (or 
one like it, e.g. human subject, etc.) rationalists have used in conjunction 
with their characterization of alternatives to rationalism as being 
necessarily empiricist, reductionist or subjectivist, etc. By using the same 
term I have been concerned to point out that, regardless of its 
inappropriate connotations, there is nonetheless a theoretical problem 
associated with the articulation of different levels of analysis; i.e. 
individual and system levels. As I have also pointed out, this problem is 
not simply restricted to the individual/systemic relationship but is more 
generally a feature of rationalist explanations of socal action per se, thatis, 
the problem of how individuals or groups of individuals (including 
classes) in concrete situations are affected by or affect the wider systemic 
constraints in which their actions are embedded. It is for this reason 
that, in attempting to theorize these relationships, I shall from now on 
speak of a more general social action/social system dichotomy and drop 
the individual/systemic terminology. 
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4. SCIENCE, CONCEPTS AND THE ACTION/SYSTEM RELATION 


A prerequisite of the theorization of the action/system relation within a 
rationalist epistemology is a conception of science which admits of and 
actively encourages the development of new concepts. We have seen that 
this is not possible in terms of the rationalist philosophy of science 
proffered by Althusser, Hindess, Hirst et al. since for them the objects of 
science, i.e. concepts, are themselves the products of theoretical 
determination and hence can only be given by the determinations of a 
specific theoretical framework which, in this case, is that variant of 
Marxism which the above authors espouse. Apart from the fact that in 
this respect their specific conception of science is tautological and self- 
validating, we have also seen that the only conceptual handling of the 
action/system relation revolves around the concept of ‘agent’. I pointed 
out earlier some of the inadequacies of this concept, particularly its 
association with a crude structural determinism. 

To approach the problem of the action/system relation one must have 
an epistemology which is capable of generating concepts so as to 
circumvent the conceptual sterility with which the extreme rationalist 
conception presents us. A necessary concomitant of this would be, as I 
have already intimated, a conception of science which admits of an 
external reality, in an analytic sense free from both science and ideology 
but always, in specific instances, subject to their determinations. That is 
to advocate a correspondence theory of scientific knowledge in which 
science is an abstract and rational form of the real.2? In this conceptiona 
necessary (for my purposes at least) link is forged between theory and 
reality and hence breaks with the Althusserian notion of theory as 
pertaining to the logical and rational coherence of thought objects and 
their internal mechanisms of proof and validity. It is only given this 
conception of science that one can produce concepts or identify causal 
mechanisms which are not already given to or in a theoretical system of 
concepts as an effect of the tendency towards conceptual closure 
imposed by the formal structure of theory. 

Given these particular prescriptions, I would argue that it is possible 
to work within the terms of a modified rationalist epistemology and 
thereby to produce concepts particularly those pertinent to the 
action/system relation which are not tainted by empiricism or flawed by 
reductionism or subjectivism. For this it is necessary to make a 
distinction between concepts which would penetrate and help theorize 
the action/system interface, and concepts which pertain solely to the 
social system or structural level of analysis. Clearly when one is dealing 
with concepts of the latter type one is not necessarily dealing with acting or 
decision-making units, in the sense, for example, that the relations and 
means of production do not act or make decisions (although other 
aspects of structure such as specific institutions or organizations may be 
said to do such things). The conceptual instruments which describe these 
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non-acting structural aspects and their interrelations are completely 
disclosed by rationalistic determinations. That is to.say, such conceptual 
instruments can never result from scrutiny of the empirical domain; 
they are given solely in the theoretical structure which determines them, 
and they function to order our observations of the empirical world. 
Thus, for example, ownership and control of the means of production 
may be analysed in terms of such concepts as monopoly, horizontal and 
vertical integration of ownership, control of entry, etc., which, ipso facto 
order and define the theoretical implications of their empirical 
referents. This rationalistic determination occurs because the empirical 
phenomena have no theoretical meanings over and above those which 
are given them by the terms of the conceptual instruments.-Here one can 
agree totally with the kind of argument that Hindess proffers with 
respect to the rational assessment of statistical materials: 


such assessment does not require reference to any ‘subjective 
experience’ on the part of enumerators or officials (to their 
background expectancies, meanings, or whatever). In so far as the 
consciousness of such individuals does intervene in the assignment of 
cases into categories, the space for, and the effect of, such intervention 
is determined by the structure of the type of categories and not by any 
structure of the ‘consciousnesses’ concerned. 


The meaning of the empirical ‘cases’ as mediated in the consciousness of 
the researcher is determined by the structure of the system of 
categories.” 

If, however, one moves away from purely systemic aspects of analysis 
and asks the question in what forms are the determinations of various 
systemic constraints mediated in the behaviour and consciousness of 
persons subjected to them, one is projecting one’s analysis across the 
action/system interface. That is, one is attempting to wed the theoretical 
analysis of non-acting units with acting, conscious units; in short, to 
traverse an ontological gulf. Now, to ask questions about social action, 
we have to take into account the fact that the theoretical description of 
the structure which contextualizes the site of the action may not disclose 
for us the concrete form of that action. (Unless of course one opts for a 
model of human beings as cultural morons, dopes, or agents — positions 
criticized in the first section.) Therefore, concepts pertinent to the 
analysis or description of human behaviour will have to take into 
account the consciousness and interpretive capacities of human subjects 
and their abilities to manipulate, modify or negotiate structural 
constraints upon their actions within the limits imposed by these 
conditioning contexts. This of course happens collectively as well as 
individually, as is exemplified in the formation of cartels by certain 
capitalist enterprises to reduce the aggregate debilitating effects of 
unlimited and ‘cut-throat’ competition. The point being that one 
cannot simply ‘read-off’ from the context, ie. a nominally free 
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capitalistic market, to the actual behaviour of the units subject to this 
context (i.e. the internal control of competition). 

Such behaviour and the way in which it reciprocally affects the 
structural context cannot simply be deduced from a formal theoretical 
system, it has to be investigated through empirical practice. In this way 
theoretically ‘linked’ concepts (such as ‘cartel’ in the above example) can 
be disclosed to the theoretically determined system concepts (such as the 
market, horizontal and vertical integration of ownership, etc.). One 
could describe such (‘individual or ‘collective’) action concepts as being 
substantively embedded or undisclosed as a result of the tendency 
towards closure in the formal structure of theory. Such concepts cannot 
be generated by theoretical practice, in the Althusserian sense of further 
transformative work being done on the extant theoretical raw materials. 
Substantively embedded formal concepts can only be revealed by 
empirical practice (and not ‘empiricist’ practice), that is the dialectical 
confrontation between a theoretically conditioned consciousness and 
concrete reality. This exhortation to empirical practice as a form of 
theoretical disclosure is of course not an appeal to ‘human “‘experience”’ 
as the foundation of knowledge’ in opposition to ‘concepts and 
rationalist forms of demonstration’.** On the contrary, it is an appeal to 
rationalist forms of demonstration in the determination of the formal 
relevance of concepts describing social action both individual and 
collective, on the understanding that such concepts are not simply 
deducible from those that determine their relevance. That is to say that 
the theoretical system of concepts and the concrete reality to which they 
refer must be conceived as open reciprocal systems and not fissured by 
virtue of the closure and imputed autonomy of theory, as the extreme 
rationalist argument would have it. It is only in this way that one can 
conceive of research as a rational eee of theoretical/conceptual 
discovery vis-a-vis the action/system relation. 


5. SOCIALACTION AND SYSTEM CONSTRAINT 


Implicit in much that has already been said in this paper has been the 
assumption that one can makea useful distinction between those aspects 
of the social formation which involve social action performed by real 
actors, individual or collective, and those which involve the analysis of 
the interrelationships between the parts of a social system. This 
distinction is derived from a similar one made by Lockwood in a paper 
concerned with the explanation of social change where-he distinguishes 
between ‘social integration’ and ‘system integration’.’’ The distinction 
is not always an easy one to maintain and Lockwood himself is not 
entirely unequivocal on the matter, the main point of contention arising 
over exactly what constitutes a system part.?° However, for present 
purposes, more important than deciding what constitutes a system part, 


is the idea of viewing society as a structured system which, in principle, is 
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functionally independent of specific actors (although not independent 
of actors per se). That is to say, individuals and groups of individuals are 
born into an ongoing system of structured social relationships whose 
existence preceded them and will presumably outlast them (although 
perhaps in a different form through social change). It is in this sense 
that one can conceive of systemic features (cultural, ideological, 
institutional) as providing the context and conditions of social action. 
Such conditions can be viewed as both constraining and facilitative of 
social action, thereby rescuing the analysis from any unfettered 
determinism of system or action. 

It is precisely because the rationalists discussed in this paper make no 
ontological?’ distinction of this kind that they delimit themselves to the 
analysis of system properties and as a consequence treat actors (agents) 
and action as essential realizations of these properties; as 
behaviouristically induced epiphenomena. As a result the concept of 
agent suffers from the same limitations as the concept of individual, that 
is, in conceptualizing action simply as an effect of its external systemic 
conditions (i.e. specific features of the capitalist system), one is removing 
the possibility of concrete situated exigencies and constraints (e.g. social 
presure and power, availability of material resources) having a 
differential, immediate and cogent affect upon the action itself. It is 
therefore necessary to integrate the analysis of systemic properties and 
constraints with the analysis of concrete forms of social action, as a 
prerequisite to an adequate theorization of this relation. 

In asserting this I am not of course advocating a subjectivist or 
reductionist form of explanation, a charge of which Hindess, Hirst et al. 
accuse Weber: 


If agents are free then their actions and decisions cannot be 
conditional on social conditions outside the agents themselves. Social 
relations can therefore have no determinate effectivity of their own 
and such effectivity as they may possess is always reducible to that of 
the agents constituting those relations.?® 


On the contrary, by asserting that systemic properties represent 
conditions of action one is implying that they do have a determinate 
effectivity of their own, and by making a distinction between action and 
its external systemic conditions one is avoiding the fallacy of suggesting 
that this determinate effectivity is reducible to the ‘agents constituting 
these relations’. However, to accede that social relations have a 
determinate effectivity of their own is not to hold with the view that 
social action is simply a mechanical reproduction or isomorph of these 
conditions. To hold to this is to completely negate the importance of the 
interpretive capacities and planful strategies involved in human social 
action, as well as the effects of concrete, situated exigencies and 
constraints upon social action. It is therefore necessary to move away 
from the simplistic conception of an antithesis between determinism 
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and indeterminism as exemplified in the work of Hindess, Hirst et al.?9 
and to begin to analyse the different modes and levels of determinism that 
operate within the social domain. Itis to this task, and the associated one 
of theorizing the interrelations between these modalities that I feel 
should be a major project of a rationalistic sociology. 


6. CONCLUSION 


In this paper I have argued that there is a compatibility between a 
moderate form of scientific rationalism and the study of the relationship 
between social action (individual or collective) and social systems. 
Indeed, I have suggested that the study of this relationship must be a 
necessary object of the scientific study of sociology otherwise the current 
deterministic theories of social action will continue to operate with a 
defective model of man (man as a cultural moron or dope). I have also 
argued that such a project is possible within the terms of rationalism 
without the attendant errors of reductionism or empiricism. 

This is in contradistinction to the views of the rationalists discussed in 
this paper, who, in trying to divert attention away from those analyses 
which do tend to concentrate on or reduce social systems to an 
intelligibility in terms of intersubjective relations or the operation of 
individuals or purposes, at the same time have dispensed with the 
possibility ofa scientific non-reductionist conception of the relationship 
between social action and social systemic levels of analysis. 

I have further argued that the theorization of the action/system 
relation requires a concept of scientific knowledge which admits of the 
importance of a concrete reality external to theory but to which theory 
corresponds in an abstractive fashion. This conception and the 
associated notion of the substantive embeddedness of formal concepts 
points to the importance of empirical practice as well as theoretical 
practice as an integral feature of the development ofa theorization of the 
action/system relation. Finally I have tried to indicate the kind of 
ontological premises upon which such a theorization could be based. 


Derek Layder 
Sociology Department 
University of Leicester 
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Walter Korpi and Michael Shalev 


Strikes, industrial relations and class 
conflict in capitalist societies 


Industrial conflict is a dramatic expression of the relationship between 
capital and labour, two of the most important parties to conflict in 
western societies. Theoretical attempts to explain the long-term 
development of these societies have devoted considerable attention to 
industrial strife. Thinking on industrial conflict has thus become 
embedded in reflections about the nature of class relationships, societal 
institutions and politics in capitalist industrial society. Although at least 
some degree of conflict is generally considered inevitable, theories differ 
widely about the significance of such conflict and its relationship to class 
structure and politics. This paper will begin by examining the 
mainstream ‘pluralistic industrialism’ body of thought, which assigns a 
key role to institutional developments in accounting for an alleged 
long-run decline in industrial conflict in the West. We shall critically 
assess the relevance of this perspective for explaining actual long-run 
strike trends in the advanced capitalist nations, with particular emphasis 
on developments in one country, Sweden. An alternative theoretical 
approach emphasizing class, power and politics will then be outlined 
and its usefulness for interpreting observed changes in the level of 
industrial conflict in the western countries will be discussed. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION AND ISOLATION OF INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT 


In postwar social science a dominant body of thought, often referred to 
as ‘pluralistic industrialism,’ emphasizes the crucial role of industrial 
technology for the development of modern societies.! Briefly 
summarized, this tradition holds that the development of industrial 
technology imposes a set of imperatives on industrializing societies, 
tending to stamp largely similar patterns upon the development of their 
social structures and institutions. These societies are seen as moving 
towards a pluralistic industrialism, characterized by a widely diffused 
and roughly equal distribution of power resources between a variety of 
Special interest groups. The working class is seen as becoming 
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fragmented and in a process of merging with the middle class. While 
conflicts between employers and employees, the managers and the 
managed, remain in pluralistic industrial society, they are seen as 
decreasing and as based on a fundamiental consensus on the desirability 
of private ownership of the means of production. This limited role of 
manifest conflict is seen as being a result mainly of two developments. 

Firstly, conflict is institutionalized through the development of new 
institutions, primarily political democracy and collective bargaining, 
which provide adequate means for regulating and resolving conflicts. In 
this context, collective bargaining is often seen as the ‘industrial’ 
equivalent to political democracy. Secondly, these procedural 
innovations are complemented by the institutional separation of 
industrial and political conflict. In contrast to the early stages of 
industrialization, the protagonists and issues in these two spheres of 
conflict no longer tend to overlap. Industrial conflict is, instead, carried 
out in relative isolation from political conflict.? 

The ideas and assumptions central to the ‘pluralistic industrialism’ 
body of thought have dominated scholarly thinking on the structure and 
dynamics of industrial capitalist societies in the postwar period and 
continue to be influential in economics and political science as well as in 
sociology. They have also dominated academic writing on industrial 
relations.’ In Britain, industrial relations research as well as policy since 
the 1960s has been strongly influenced by what has been termed the 
‘Oxford school’ of industrial relations. While having distinctive 
features of its own, this school shares key assumptions and outlooks with 
the pluralistic industrialism body of thought. One of these is the 
assumption that power is widely and roughly equally distributed in 
industrial society and in the industrial organization." Another shared 
assumption is that, while there are divergent interests between different 
groups on the labour market and within the industrial organization, 
these differences are founded ona basic harmony of interests and on the 
primacy of the parties’ interest in mutual survival, which in turn clearly 
acknowledges the legitimacy of private ownership of the means of 
production.® A third similarity is the key role accorded the institutions 
of industrial relations for the relations between the parties on the labour 
market and the pattern of industrial conflict. 

The affinity in basic outlooks of the Oxford school of industrial 
relations and the pluralistic industrialism body of thought is evident in 
the work of H. A. Clegg, a leading scholar in this school. In a recent 
book Clegg maintains that ‘collective bargaining may be regarded as a 
satisfactory form of industrial democracy’, a view which apparently rests 
on the primacy of mutual survival for the parties, the assum tion of a 
rough equality in the distribution of power between them, and the basic 
equivalence of political democracy and collective bargaining.’ Clegg 
also develops a theory which asserts that international differences in the 
institutions of collective bargaining can explain most of the cross- 
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national variation in union structure and behaviour, including the 
density of unionization, strikes and political action. 

The pluralist view of industrial relations has also dominated public 
attempts to diagnose and find ways of reforming industrial relations in 
Britain. As is well known, the Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations came to the conclusion that the root of the 
British ‘strike problem’ was a failure of industrial relations institutions.® 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICTIN SWEDEN, 1863-1976 


As part of an empirical evaluation of the ‘pluralist’ approach to 
industrial conflict, let us now look briefly at the evolution of industrial 
conflict in Sweden since the beginning of its industrialization. Since 
Sweden is sometimes considered to be ‘a prototype of modern society’,? 
this case study should be of wider relevance. Moreover, because the level 
of industrial conflict in Sweden has dramatically changed over the years, 
Sweden can be regarded as something of a strategic research site for the 
study of factors influencing the level of industrial strife. Looking at the 
historical record of Swedish strike trends (Table I), it wiil be observed 
that, beginning with scattered disputes in the 1860s and 1870s, the level 
of conflict increases up to the early years of this century, culminating in 
the general strike of 1909. The crushing defeat of the unions in this strike 
is followed by a period of relative calm. Towards the end of the First 
World War, however, dispute activity increases again and soars to 
record heights in the years after the end of the war. The level of conflict 
remains high up to the middle of the 190s. In this early period Sweden, 
together with Norway, had the highest measured ‘relative volume’ of 
industrial conflict in the western world.'° Disputes were long and 
relatively large, indicating tests of endurance between well-organized 
workers and employers. 

The national organizations of the manual workers’ unions had been 
formed in the 1880s and 18g0s, combining into the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions (the LO), which was founded in 1898. 
The main employers’ organization, the Swedish Employers’ Federation 
(SAF) was formed in 1903, partly as a response to a nationwide political 
strike in support of univeral suffrage. The employers’ organizations 
frequently resorted to a strategy of massive lockouts. For their part, the 
unions staged a further nationwide political strike in 1928. 

In the mid-1930s, however, a couple of years after the Social 
Democrats came to political power, the pattern of conflict changed 
dramatically. In 1934 the LO, supported: by the Social Democratic 
government, intervened to stop a long strike in the building sector 
which threatened the government’s programme for economic recovery 
from the depression. Thereafter, strikes were generally no longer 
initiated by the leaders of the LO unions. The largest strike since 1909, 
the five-month engineering stoppage of 1945, was declared in response 
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TABLE I Indicators of industrial conflict and unionization in Sweden, 1865-1976 








Geometric annual means of Approximate per 
workers Man-daysidle cent unionized — 
Work involved (hundred non-agricultural 
Period stoppages (thousands) thousands) male workers 
1865—1869 2 
1870~1874 5 
1875—1879 2 
1880—1884 5 
1885—1889 24 2 
1890—1894 83 1-8 6 4 
1895—1899 70 6-5 1-0 10 
1900—1904 138 18-3 4:0 20 
1905-1909 235 44-6 16-6 35 
1910~1914 103 10-1 2-6 25 
1915—1919 306 830-1 6-8 37 
1920—1924 323 66-4 35:1 48 
1925-1929 202 36-7 14:1 57 
1930-1984 168 28-4 18:5 67 
1935-1989 69 10-3 57 75 
1940-1944 92 3:5 10 83 
1945-1949 77 9:0 1:6 87 
1950—1954 28 6-9 1-2 92 
1955—1959 15 1:0 3 95 
1960-1964 17 1:3 ‘1 95 
1965-1969 18 1-2 1 95 
1970-1974 68 ` 155 6 95 
1975-1976 80 14-4 1-0 95 


to pressures from militant rank and file members, clearly against the 
wishes of the union leadership. Lockouts by private employers all but 
disappeared. In the period following the Second World War, the 
incidence of disputes decreased to one of the lowest relative levels 
among the western nations. In the 1960s and early 1970s, some major 
disputes were initiated by white-collar unions. Nevertheless, the 
overwhelming number of stoppages in the postwar period have been 
short and small unofficial strikes. Since 1969, however, the frequency of 
unofficial strikes has increased significantly. 


THE GROWTH OF INSTITUTIONS AND THE TREND IN DISPUTES 


How are we to account for these dramatic changes in the level and type 
of industrial disputes in Sweden? Since Sweden is well known for its 
highly developed network of institutions of industrial relations," 
theories emphasizing the crucial role played by the growth of insti- 
tutions for the resolution and decline of industrial conflict at first 
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sight appear to find strong support. However, an adequate test of this 
hypothesis requires that we closely analyse the correspondence between 
the pattern and timing of changes in institutions and changes in 
industrial conflict. A minimum requirement for a causal interpretation 
is that changes in the trend of industrial disputes follow relatively closely 
after significant changes in the institutions of industrial relations. 

In Sweden the decisive organizational battles of the union movement 
were won during the first years of the present century. The right to 
unionize was formally recognized in an agreement between LO and SAF 
in 1906. Already at this time one third of all manual workers outside 
agriculture were unionized.'? (See Table I.) Collective bargaining at the 
workplace level was well developed by the end of the nineteenth century 
and was followed, during the first decade of this century, by the 
conclusion of industry-wide agreements, generally under the 
coordination of the LO. In fact by 1915, almost two thirds of all LO 
members were working under industry-wide agreements. Since 
workplace union organizations were sub-units of strongly centralized 
national unions, workplace bargaining was well integrated into the 
industry-wide negotiations. The state also played an early and active 
role in the institutionalization of Swedish industrial relations. A law 
providing for mediation in industrial disputes was enacted in 1906. 
Already in 1915, the Supreme Court ruled that collective agreements 
were legally binding and implied a peace obligation for the parties. A 
law dating from 1920 provided for voluntary arbitration in industrial 
disputes, and in 1928 a special court was established to adjudicate in 
‘rights’ disputes under collective agreements. 

In sum, already by the first decade of this century, Sweden had 
developed fully-fledged institutions for the regulation and containment 
of industrial conflict. In spite of this institutional richness, however, for 
three decades the volume of conflict remained at internationally record 
levels. The decline came, not gradually as the theory of institutional 
development would predict, but rather abruptly, a couple of years after 
the coming to power of the Social Democratic government. It is thus 
clear that in Sweden, institutional developments were not timed ina way 
that they can reasonably explain the observed long-term changes in the 
level of industrial conflict. Moreover, in spite of the continued 
refinement of institutions in the postwar period, the level of conflict has 
increased since the late 1960s. 


CLASS, POLITICS AND POWER IN INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT 


The pluralistic industrialism body of thought has one of its intellectual 
roots in a Weberian approach to class and stratification, where 
differences between what individuals and collectivities have to offer on 
the market are taken asa key variable for the development of classes and 
conflict groups in society. In searching for an alternative approach to 
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the explanation of industrial conflict, itappears more fruitful to take asa 
starting point the Marxian emphasis on the basic importance of the way 
in which people are related to each other in the sphere of production. 
This emphasis generates a quite different perspective on the nature of 
capitalist industrial society and industrial conflict. 

Instead of the key assumption in pluralist theory of a relatively equal 
and presumably stable distribution of power resources in society, the 
focus on the sphere of production draws attention to the inequality of 
power in capitalist societies, reflected in the subordination in the realm 
of work of the sellers of labour power to its buyers. Since this 
subordination involves the domination of men by men, it is basically of 
a political character. By further stressing the crucial role of the relations 
to the means of production for the structure of institutions and the 
distribution of power in other spheres of society, the Marxian approach 
implies that there are intimate ties between political and industrial 
conflict, something which clearly contrasts with the pluralist insistence 
on an increasing separation between them. By predicting that the 
conflict of interest between sellers and buyers of labour power will tend 
to generate collective organization among the wage-éarners, this 
alternative approach also underlines the fact that the difference in power 
resources between capital and labour, although unequal, must be 
assumed to vary. Finally, instead of a basic consensus on the desirability 
of the present relations of production, this approach points to the 
possibility of fundamental dissensus on this issue. 

This discussion indicates that the distribution of power resources in 
society can be assumed to be of crucial importance for the relations 
between capital and labour, including the extent of manifest conflict 
between them. The main power resources in western societies are, on the 
one hand, control over capital, and, on the other, organizations of the 
wage-earners, which can be used to mobilize and channel their collective 
strength. Several structural factors may be presumed to influence the 
ease with which workers can be organized. Cross-cutting cleavages, 
based for instance on splits along racial, ethnic, religious, or regional 
lines, will tend to constrain purely class-based organization. In nations 
where large proportions of the labour force are immigrants, 
organization is impeded by ethnic heterogeneity, not only because of the 
inhibiting effect of diversity on the workers’ sense of unity, but also as a 
result of deliberate employer actions (e.g. the use of immigrants as 
strike-breakers) which deepen the cleavages. Immigrants also tend to 
adopt a short-run perspective on their stay in the new county, 
something which tends to counteract working-class solidarity. 

These factors can be assumed to be of importance for the nature and 
extent of working-class organization in both the industrial and political 
spheres. In the industrial arena not only the level of unionization but 
also its nature — craft or industrial; unified, or split along political or 
religious lines — is of importance for the extent to which organization 
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contributes to the relative power resources of the working class in 
society. In the political arena, the extent of working-class voting and the 
electoral strength of the left parties, as well as the degree to which the 
parties of the left are divided, is relevant to the extent to which 
organization contributes to the strength of the working class. The 
closeness of the relationship between the unions and left-wing political 
parties is also of importance here. We may conclude that the relative 
strength of the working class will probably be greatest where there is an 
integrated labour movement with strong support among workers. This 
implies characteristics such as a high density of unionization, 
industrially based unions unified by a strong union central, and close 
cooperation between this central confederation and a party that clearly 
dominates on the left and commands a sizeable proportion of the 
nation’s electorate. Where these characteristics are present, the working 
class can be said to act as a ‘class for itself’. Where one or more of these 
characteristics are absent, the strength of the working class in relation to 
other collectivities in society may be presumed to be lower. 

With increasing relative strength of the working class, different 
courses of action can be expected to become open for the sellers of 
labour power. In- particular, we anticipate that, with more extensive 
organizational power resources, the political arena will become increas- 
ingly important for labour. To the extent that labour is successful in 
acquiring control over political institutions, it can exercise its power 
through these means and will not be limited to the industrial arena. On 
the other hand, the possibilities for employers to exercise political 
power will decrease. The availability of the political alternative for 
labour can therefore be expected to be of importance for the conflict 
strategies of both capital and labour. The exchange processes between 
them may now involve not only the industrial but also the political 
arena. Two aspects of the setting in which this exchange takes place can 
be expected to be of special importance for the conflict strategies chosen 
by the parties. One is the economic performance of the P which 
determines the extent to which a ‘zero sum’ conflict situation between 
the parties can be turned into a ‘positive sum’ conflict situation, where 
some amount of co-operation between the parties becomes possible. 
Another aspect is the international situation and the potential threats 
which are imposed from abroad. The parties can be expected to take the 
potential interventions from the outside into account when they choose 
their conflict strategies. 

Rather than seeing institutions of industrial relations as crucial and 
independent factors for the extent of industrial conflict, the present 
approach conceives of these institutions primarily as intervening 
variables, which are themselves dependent on the power structure in 
society. The nature and type of organization among both workers and 
employers, as well as the extent of working-class political power is 
expected to influence institutional arrangements. More precisely, the 
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institutions of industrial relations can be regarded as the residues of 
previous social conflicts and as reflecting attempts by the parties to 
routinize exchange relationships between them and to economize on 
power resources. Once in existence, however, these institutions can be 
assumed to be of some importance for the level and shape of industrial 
conflict. A summary of the variables which we argue are of relevance in 
this context appears in Figure 1. 


Unionization, ——-++——__—_-» Industrial 


Union unity relations 

\ institutions 
Conditions for Relative Political Strategies Level and 
working class power = ___» power of —>» of class ——» Shape of 
organization resources of working class conflict Lhe, 

Lae Y conflict 

Working class Economic International 
political mobilization, performance context 


Left unity 


FIGURE I Schematic summary of the major variables explaining national patterns of industrial 
conflict 


POLITICAL POWER AND INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT IN SWEDEN 


The theoretical outline discussed above is largely based upon an 
interpretation of the long-term evolution of industrial conflict in 
Sweden. !® It appears clear that the drastic decline of industrial conflict in 
that country in the mid-19g0s is related to the coming to power of the 
Social Democratic government in the fall of 1932, at the freight of the 
Great Depression. This was not the first time, however, that the Social 
Democrats had been members of a government. Towards the end of the 
First World War they participated in a coalition cabinet with the 
Liberals, and in the 1920s they also formed three rather short-lived 
minority governments with only relatively weak electoral support. The 
government which came to power in 1932 enjoyed much stronger 
electoral backing, with 50 per cent of the votes cast for the left parties. 
The policies enacted by the new government to combat unemployment 
further increased its electoral strength. Of the votes cast in the elections 
of 1936 and 1938, the socialist parties received 53:6 and 56-1 per cent 
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respectively. It appears that in these years, the feeling was growing that 
this time the Social Democrats had come to stay ina governing position. 

Since the first chamber of the Riksdag reflected an older electoral 
opinion, the Social Democrats were unable to achieve an overall 
parliamentary majority before the Second World War. Furthermore, 
with as large a proportion of the Swedish labour force located in the 
primary sector of the economy as that in manufacturing, mining and 
construction, the Socialists’ electoral base was rather precarious. Within 
the foreseeable future, economic power would therefore remain in 
private hands. Nevertheless, the entrenchment of the Social Democrats 
as the dominant governmental party opened up new courses of action 
for the labour movement, thereby inducing a shift in the conflict 
strategies of labour as well as of capital. Most importantly, given the 
context of economic crisis, it now became possible to move from a ‘zero- 
sum’ type of conflict to a ‘positive-sum’ type, where both parties could 
expect to gain from cooperation to increase economic growth. 

For the labour movement, having a hold on political power offered 
great advantages. The level of employment, of crucial importance for 
the welfare of the workers, could now be raised and maintained ata high 
point through political measures, thereby partly freeing it from the 
control of capital. Fiscal, social, labour market and educational policies 
could affect the distribution of income and the welfare of citizens, 
thereby more equally distributing the benefits of economic growth. This - 
was expected to generate increasing electoral support for the Social 
Democratic party, something which was deemed necessary for the 
success of reformist socialism. 

But the labour movement also found it necessary to offer concessions 
to capital if these policies were to be capable of implementation. The 
most important concessions were that efficient firms and sectors of 
industry were granted very favourable terms for capital accumulation 
and expansion. The increasing concentration of capital together with 
advancing industrialization was also justified by some Social Democratic 
leaders as a way of hastening the necessary ‘maturation’ of capitalism 
and narrowing the social base of support for the capitalist system. 

For the representatives of capital, however, the new situation placed 
limitations upon their courses of action. Their ultimate weapon, the 
large lockout, was now much more difficult to utilize, since the ‘positive 
neutrality’ of the state could no longer be assumed. They also had to fear 
the potential impact of government controls and economic policies on 
labour and other costs. In this situation, internal splits appeared among 
the employers. The directors of the leading multinational export- 
oriented firms formed an informal group which advocated a militant 
struggle in cooperation with the bourgeois parties in order to win back 
political power.'* Among the leaders of the SAF, however, where the 
home market industries dominated, the feeling was that the Social 
Democratic hold over the government would continue for a Jong time. 
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In their judgement, the best course for industry was to maintain formal 
political neutrality, to seek an accommodation with the LO and the 
Government, and to influence the political process as a pressure group. 

In the late 1930s, this latter strategy came to dominate the actions of 
capital. The SAF and the LO initiated negotiations on fundamental 
procedural questions in 1936; two years later they signed the Basic 
Agreement, which laid down the contours of their future relationship. 
This document became important primarily as a symbol of the new 
relationship between the parties on the labour market, based on their 
revised strategies of class conflict. These new strategies were also partly 
conditioned by the fear of more active state intervention in industrial 
relations, if the parties themselves should fail to ‘put their house in 
order’. Hence, one provision implicit in this ‘historical compromise’ 
between capital and labour was that the state was now to remain neutral. 
Organizations on the labour market would work out their own inter- 
relationships and formulate their own ‘web of rules’. A factor 
contributing to the willingness of the parties to enter into this 
compromise was the tense international situation in the late 1930s and 
the dangers of rising fascism within the country. 

Industrial conflict no longer played a major role in the new strategy of 
class conflict which gradually became accepted by the parties. In the 
industrial sphere, both labour and capital focused on economic growth. 
Fiscal, social, educational and labour market policies became important 
alternative means for the labour movement to affect the distribution of 
welfare in society. The union movement’s abandonment of aggressive 
industrial action and its commitment to neutralizing potential sources 
of militancy at the grass roots functioned in part as a reward to capital in 
return for its acceptance of labour’s redistributive policies in the 
political arena. At the same time, however, union leaders sincerely 
believed that a policy of restraint would facilitate economic growth from 
which both labour and capital would benefit. Full employment became 
the over-arching goal for the labour movement. As a result, in contrast 
to many other western nations, in Sweden the postwar inflation- 
unemployment dilemma was resolved in favour of high employment. !5 

In a situation of full employment and economic expansion, the 
unions could achieve wage increases within the limits of productivity 
increases without strike action. Through increased possibilities for price 
increases, however, the employers were able to compensate themselves 
for what they had lost at the bargaining table. The variables identified 
in Figure 1 under the label “economic performance’ were also of 
importance in securing the compliance of the unions’ rank and file with 
the policy of restraint in the use of the strike weapon. The conjunction of 
tight labour markets and booming product markets ensured that, either 
by unilateral action or as a result of informal workplace bargaining, 
employers would complement the unions’ institutional and moral 
restraints with substantial material benefits for workers. Indeed, it was 
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precisely when this delicate balance between market power and material 
rewards was disturbed, in 1969 and again in 1974, that Sweden 
experienced waves of wildcat strike activity. But the primary cause of the 
record low level of industrial disputes in Sweden in the postwar decades 
has clearly been the shift in the power distribution in society and the 
changes in the conflict strategies of the parties which this induced. 


INDUSTRIAL INFRASTRUCTURE, COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AND UNIONIZATION 


At this point we would like to return to the line of thinking stressing the 
crucial role of institutions of industrial relations in the explanation of 
levels of industrial conflict, and take up some arguments that appear to 
question our conclusion above that the shift in the power distribution in 
Swedish society related to the entrenchment of the Social Democrats as a 
government, was the basic factor accounting for the decline of the 
industrial conflict in Sweden. From a different starting point than that 
common among writers on industrial relations, Ingham has argued for 
the centrality of industrial relations institutions in explaining cross- 
national differences in strikes.!® Rather than viewing these institutions as 
outgrowths of cultural or historical factors, Ingham suggests in a 
comparison of Britain and Sweden that different levels of 
institutionalization of industrial relations arise from the impact of 
differing industrial infrastructures on employer policies. 

More specifically, Ingham argues that differences in the roles played 
by the employers in these countries are a result primarily of differences 
in three aspects of the economic structure and mode of production. In 
comparison with Britain, Sweden has had a higher degree of industrial 
concentration but a lower degree of complexity of technical and 
organizational structure, as well as a lower degree of product 
differentiation and specialization. These circumstances have decreased 
the level of competition among Swedish employers, permitting them to 
form centralized and strong employers’ organizations which have been 
in a position ‘to impose normative regulation on the capital-labour 
relationship’, which has resulted in a high level of institutionalization of 
industrial relations.!’ The small number of large, export-based firms in 
the engineering industry are said to have played the strategic role in this 
development. In addition, a lower level of product differentiation and 
complexity has generated a lower level of union fragmentation in 
Sweden than in Britain. This is said to have complemented the high 
degree of centralization among employers and thereby further 
contributed to conflict institutionalization. 

However, as we have already indicated, the growth of institutions of 
industrial relations in Sweden has not been timed in a way which makes 
it reasonable to assume that institutional development has played a 
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crucial role for the dramatic changes in the level of industrial conflict 
during this century. But in any event, Ingham’s claim to have found 
substantial differences between the industrial infrastructures of Sweden 
and Britain must be questioned. While it may seem plausible that 
Britain, because of its early industrialization and larger domestic 
market, has a more complex industrial infrastructure with a higher 
degree of product specialization than Sweden, Ingham does not make it 
clear that these differences are in fact substantial and that they need 
crucially affect the possibilities of British employers to act in relation to 
the unions. 

Ingham’s thesis of a higher degree of concentration of employment 
and ownership in Sweden also requires careful scrutiny. Clean hi 
empirical measures of employment concentration — the proportion of 
employees in the twenty largest plants and the four largest firms in 
different sectors of industry — are in part merely reflections of the size of 
the labour market. If instead we consider industry as a whole, Britain, if 
anything, is found to have a higher concentration of employment in the 
larger plants than Sweden and also a much larger average size of 
establishments than Sweden. !8 While ownership of capital may be more 
concentrated in Sweden than in Britain, it is questionable if the 
differences are large enough to account for the different patterns of 
organization among employers. Furthermore, as was pointed out 
earlier, the large export firms in Sweden actually tried to thwart the 
official employer strategy of accommodation with the unions, and to 
make the SAF follow a more militant course of action against the Social 
Democratic government. It therefore appears that precisely those 
segments of capital which Ingham claims led the employers in 
‘imposing normative regulation’ on class relations actually favoured a 
strategy of continuing open struggle. 

Differences in the historical development of industrialization between 
Sweden and Britain probably have been of importance for the differing 
patterns of unionization in these countries. Thus, contrary to the 
situation in Britain, craft unionism never got entrenched in Sweden. 
This would indeed appear to have facilitated the organization of the 
Swedish working class into strong and class-based unions. However, 
while structural features may also facilitate or hinder organization 
among employers, it seems more fruitful to try to explain their actions in 
terms of the concrete situations of conflict which they have faced. 
Already during the first decade of this century, Swedish employers were 
confronted with relatively strong industrial unions, whose militant 
strategies exploited the lack of unified employer organization. The show 
of union strength in the general strike of 1902 more or less forced capital 
to overcome its internal divisions and to tap the enormous power 
potential residing in organizations for coordinated action. To a large 
extent, organization among Swedish employers can thus be seen as a 
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response to union strength. In Britain, on the contrary, the employers 
have been able to respond to a weaker and more fragmented union 
movement without the aid of centralized organizations.!9 

Clegg (1976: chap. 2) claims that a country’s level of unionization can 
be explained in terms of three different aspects of collective bargaining, 
namely the extent of bargaining, the degree of involvement of union 
officers and shop stewards in the administration of collective 
agreements and the degree of employer support for union efforts to 
recruit and maintain their membership. He sees the support given by 
employers to union recruitment efforts as the most important factor 
explaining the high level of unionization in Sweden.” Our analysis of 
the Swedish case, however, does not support this hypothesis. The 
development and pattern of collective bargaining in Sweden must be 
seen largely as the consequence, rather than the cause of changes in the 
level of unionization. The level of unionization reflects the potential for 
collective action and mobilization of the wage-earners, which is only 
secondarily influenced by employer policy. Increasing union strength 
forced Swedish employers to deal with the workers as a collectivity, first 
at the local but soon also at the national level. After trying hard (but 
largely in vain) to thwart union growth, the employers were faced with a 
situation where the workers were not only strongly unionized but also 
had a firm grip on political power. This new situation led to a 
reappraisal of conflict strategies and to a policy of accommodation with 
the labour movement. It was only well after this change in conflict 
strategy that the employers gradually came to facilitate union efforts to 
organize workers. The increase in white-collar unionization was also an 
indirect result of the changing power balance, which enabled the Social 
Democrats to pass a law in 1936 guaranteeing the rights of association 
and collective bargaining. 


HISTORICAL STRIKE TRENDS IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


To what extent has the course of industrial conflict in Sweden during the 
present century been duplicated in the experience of other countries??! 
In a preliminary attempt to answer this question we have looked at 
long-run changes in two aspects of strike activity — worker involvement 
in strikes relative to the size of the labour force and the mean duration of 
conflicts.?? Since all countries have experienced substantial long-term 
declines (at least a halving, often far more) in strike duration, long-run 
changes in this indicator of conflict are of less comparative interest than 
those in striker mobilization. As we shall see, in this respect there have 
been remarkable divergencies in the experience of different countries; 
nevertheless, certain historical continuities are also worthy of note. 
Nearly everywhere that records are available back to the turn of the 
century or before, the secular trend in strike involvements followed an 
upward course until the peak in conflict which almost all countries 
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experienced shortly after the First World War.” In every case the peak at 
around 1920 was followed by a pronounced decline in mobilization, 
and in nearly half of our eighteen countries radical political changes, 
and/or the impact of the Depression, propelled this downward trend 
onward through the 1930s. But in the remaining cases — and it is 
noteworthy that not one of the countries where strikes subsequently 
‘withered away’ is included here — mobilization began to climb again 
once economic conditions had passed their nadir. 

Taking the Second World War as a convenient dividing line for the 
50-100 year period for which stoppage statistics are available,” it is 
apparent that a number of nations have experienced long-run 
transitions in the pattern of conflict which are parallel to that which 
occurred in Sweden (Table II). Worker involvement in strikes — which 
nearly everywhere in the prewar period fell into range of between 100 
and 200 strikers for every thousand members of the non-agricultural 
labour force — has also shrunk to insignificant levels in Norway, 
Germany, Austria, the Netherlands and Switzerland. (Although in the 
Swiss case, mobilization had been at a relatively low level since the 
19208.) There is a second group of nations in which the long-run trend 
of worker mobilization has remained relatively stable. This group 
consists, on the one hand, of the United States, Canada and Ireland, 
where postwar industrial conflict is characterized by what is 
internationally an average level of involvements but long duration; 
and, on the other hand, of Britain and Belgium, where both 
mobilization and duration are average in magnitude, and also 
Denmark, where strike activity fluctuates quite strongly but duration is 
low. Finally, there are the countries where mobilization in the postwar 
period has surpassed that of earlier years, soaring in France, Italy and 
Australia to at least 10 per cent of the labour force, and to roughly 4 per 
cent in Japan, Finland and New Zealand. Strikes in these nations tend to 
occur with exceptional frequency; they are also exceptionally brief, 
which (except in New Zealand) stands in marked contrast to prewar 
experience. 

The nad anaes which was outlined earlier emphasizes the collective 
resources of the working class as a primary determinant of the balance of 
class power in the polity, which in turn influences the strategies of class 
conflict which are likely to be pursued. Specifically we argued that, in the 
Swedish case, a labour movement which had developed sufficient 
organizational strength and political support to achieve durable control 
of the polity altered the balance of power in society in such a way that the 
contending classes were moved to fundamentally re-negotiate their 
mutual interrelations. Of particular interest to the student of industrial 
conflict is the fact that Swedish labour in effect renounced the strike 
weapon in order to more effectively pursue its long-run class interests in 
the political arena. This type of phenomenon, which Pizzorno in 
another context has termed ‘political exchange’, depends heavily for its 
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NOTES TO TABLE II 


LONG-RUN €HANGE IN INVOLVEMENT: Assessed by comparison of the ratio of 
strike involvement to the non-agricultural civilian labour force.in the years 
1946-76 and various prewar periods (geometric means of annual observations). 
(See notes 22 and 24.) Where noted, declines and increases were substantial — 
a minimum respectively of a halving or doubling of involvement. Note that in 
Britain and Australia the share of the mining industry in total strike activity has 
vastly decreased during the postwar period. Our evaluations are therefore based 
on non-mining stoppage statistics for these countries, although they would not 
be substantially altered if aggregate figures had been used. 

POSTWAR INVOLVEMENT: Based on the ratio of strike involvements to the 
non-agricultural civilian labour force (geometric mean of annual observations, 
1946-76). ‘Low’ is under 1 per cent, ‘Medium’ is 2—4 per cent, ‘High’ is over 10 
per cent. Denmark is labelled ambiguously because it has a low geometric mean 
but a medium arithmetic mean. 

POSTWAR DURATION: Strike volume (man-days idle) per involvement 
(geometric mean of annual observations, 1946—76). The six countries marked 
with asterisks experienced so few strikes that aggregate duration statistics would 
be misleading. ‘Low’ does not exceed 4 days, ‘Medium’ is 5—8 days, ‘High’ is 
14-17 days. 

LEFT PARTIES: Defined as those at or to the left of a reformist socialist 
platform. Right-wing splits from Social Democratic or Labour pon are 
therefore excluded. Figures for cabinet participation were obtained from a data 
file constructed by members of the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Minnesota. We first calculated the proportion of all partisan 
members of each cabinet affiliated with left-leaning parties. These figures were 
then weighted by the duration of governments to yield annual scores which were 
adjusted adi for any part of a year during which no cabinet was in existence. 
The reported scores are arithmetic means of annual observations. ‘Interwar’ is 
1918—38, ‘Postwar’ is 1946—76. The voting data are based on the number of valid 
votes for which the distribution by party is known, as reported by Th. Mackie and 
R. Rose, The International Almanac of Electoral History, New York, Free Press, 1974. 
Again, proportions constitute arithmetic means of constructed annual scores. 

POSTWAR UNIONIZATION: The ratio of union members to the non- 
agricultural civilian labour force (geometric mean of annual observations, 
1946-76). ‘Low’ is under go per cent, ‘Medium’ is 30-40 per cent, ‘High’ is 
40—50 per cent and ‘Very High’ is over 50 cent. As the data concerned are 
subject to a wide margin of error, the classification may be inadequate in some 
cases. 

IMPORTANCE OF CONFEDERATIONS: We have relied on H. L. Wilensky, The 
Welfare State and Equakty, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1975. 

ORGANIZATIONAL SPLITS: The splits in the union movement are those 
described in standard sources on comparative labour movements. We defined 
party splits on the basis of the average share of the total left vote held by the 
largest party in the period 1946—76. A minor split indicates a share of between 
80—90 per cent. A major split implies only around a 50 per cent share. 
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viability on the A confidence in each others’ ability to, so to speak, 
deliver the goods.*5 The most obvious precondition here is that labour’s 
power within the polity be secure — otherwise union movements cannot 
be expected to seriously countenance the restraint which a ‘peaceful’ 
strategy demands, and capital is unlikely to take the political potency of 
the labour movement seriously enough to be ready to come to terms 
with it. A further desideratum is that the working class be characterized by 
a substantial degree of organizational unity, that is coordination 
between the different segments and arms of the labour movement and 
influence over the constituents within them. Unless this second 
precondition is met, neither capital nor the representatives of the state 
would be likely to regard political exchange as a credible option.”® 

The organizational power resources of the working class therefore 
have a double significance. On the one hand, they provide labour with 
the ability to grasp control of the government. On the other hand, they 
also imply an internal discipline which makes possible the 
implementation of the new strategy of conflict. Accordingly, we 
anticipate that organizational variables — such as membership se 
and union centralization, and the organizational unity of unions and left 
parties — will be fairly strongly correlated with the electoral strength of 
the left. We further expect these variables, together with the solidity of 
the bond between unions and left parties, to be positively associated 
with the political power actually achieved by the organized working class 
(as indicated by control of the executive arm of government). Finally, the 
control and organizational variables taken together should help explain 
differences between countries in the relative significance of political as 
opposed to industrial strategies of conflict.?’ 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT AND ‘POLITICAL EXCHANGE’ — FIVE VARIANTS 


Several caveats must be entered before the evidence in Table II is 
addressed. In the first place, the data presented here are part of an 
ongoing study, and as such should not be regarded as definitive in 
nature. A number of the variables enumerated in our model (most 
obviously those concerning the conditions for working class 
organization) are in fact altogether absent from this table. In addition, 
we are well aware that all of the indices presented here are prone to 
considerable problems of reliability (both over time and between 
countries), as well as raising questions of construct validity which cannot 
be addressed here. Despite these limitations, Table II nevertheless 
reveals that the analysis which evolved outof the Swedish case is certainly 
of wider relevance. First of all, Norway, like Sweden, has experienced an 
enormous decline in worker mobilization in industrial conflict since the 
advent of strong and virtually continuous Social Democratic rule prior 
to the Second World War. In Austria as well, where the Socialists have 
played a strong, if not (until relatively recently) exclusive role in 
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government, the long-run experience with industrial conflict has been 
very similar. 

At the other extreme, Ireland and the two North American nations, 
where the working class per se has never played a significant role in 
national politics, have not experienced any long-run decline in 
conflict, which in addition retains a degree of intensity unknown in 
other countries since the war. In these instances, conflicts between 
buyers and sellers of labour power continue to be manifested primarily 
within the employment context, something which is no longer the case 
elsewhere. The long duration of strikes in these countries has 
contributed to give them very high relative volumes of strikes (man-days 
idle) in the postwar period. 

In each of the contrasting groups discussed thus far, the other 
variables in our scheme, i.e. those which concern the nature and extent 
of working class collective organization, closely follow the hypothesized 
tendencies. Thus, in the three nations where strike involvement is very 
low, the working class is highly mobilized (in the organizational sense) 
both industrially and politically, with a considerable degree of 
integration between labour’s two wings. Its hold over the polity is strong 
and relatively secure. The union movement is highly coordinated and 
organizationally centralized and participates in economy-wide 
collective bargaining with employers and extensive ‘public policy 
bargaining’? with the state. Precisely the opposite conditions prevail in 
North America and, to a somewhat lesser extent, in Ireland. In terms of 
our categories, labour in these countries is weak in both the industrial 
and political contexts. 

There is a third outcome intrinsic to our model which has not yet been 
spelled out, but which is helpful in accounting for the trend and pattern 
of conflict in the countries located towards the bottom of Table II. This 
is the circumstance in which the left is neither in command of nor merely 
isolated from the polity, but is ‘alienated’ from it. The clearest examples 
are France, Italy and Japan, where working-class parties enjoy significant 
electoral support, but are excluded from the primary locus of legitimate 
political power, namely the executive branch of government. In such a 
situation, conflict in the industrial arena becomes not only the inevitable 
alternative to a political conflict strategy of the Swedish type— for which 
the most fundamental prerequisites are obviously lacking; it also takes 
on the role of an extra-parliamentary vehicle of working class political 
participation (as has been extensively argued for France by Shorter and 
Tilly). According to the indicators we have adopted, the union 
movements in each of these countries are weak and divided. 
Nevertheless, they are capable of periodically mounting large-scale 
demonstration strikes which are designed primarily to capture the 
attention of the polity and gain favourable intervention from the state. 
Apparently, where the institutional preconditions for political exchange 
(control of government, strong unions, etc.) are lacking, the effect of a 
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significant left presence in the political arena (in terms of electoral 
strength) is to increase the level of industrial conflict. 

The unfavourable relationship of vote shares to cabinet shares evident 
in Finland, Australia and New Zealand is also suggestive of political 
frustration on the left. The Labour parties of New Zealand and 
Australia, although garnering close to half of the total vote in the 
postwar period, have respectively been in office for only one third and 
one quarter of that period. In Finland the discrepancy is seemingly 
much smaller, yet the Communists, who share the left vote more or less 
equally with the Social Democrats, have had only sporadic access to 
governmental power. Jt is also of significance that in all six of the 
countries named above, the state appears to play a more active role in 
industrial relations, in both its substantive and procedural aspects, than 
in other nations where labour has also failed to gain control of the 
polity. Lacking an ‘inside track’ to the state, the working class responds 
by activating an alternative vehicle of collective pressure, the strike. 

There is a fourth group of countries which do not fit clearly into any of 
the categories so far outlined. Belgium seemingly shares several of the 
characteristics of the ‘frustrated’ or ‘alienated’ working-class movements 
(a gap between voting and cabinet shares; divided unions and parties). 
Yet, while the potential for ‘political exchange’ has thus clearly been 
undermined, the level of mobilization in strikes, while significant, 
remains no higher than it was in the prewar period. In the British case, 
our period averages reveal no disparity between Labour’s electoral 
strength and its tenure in government office, yet this is clearly not the 
whole of the story. The very fact that Labour’s control of the polity has 
been insecure — coupled with the complexity of union structure, the 
relatively weak position (at least pre-Social Contract) of the TUC, and 
the perennial tensions in the union-party relationship — has clearly 
limited the possibility of ‘managing’ class conflict for extended periods 
by a process of political exchange. Accordingly, the strike retains a 
significance which, quantitatively, is similar to or even surpasses that of 
the prewar period. 

The Danish case in a sense lies halfway between its Scandinavian 
neighbours and the UK. Union membership and the working-class vote 
are, as in Britain, relatively high; while, next to Norway and Sweden, 
Danish labour has enjoyed a higher degree of cabinet participation than 
can be found in any other country. Yet this participation has been 
perceptibly less stable and less secure than in the more strike-free Social 
Democracies. For a number of years in the late 1950s and early 1960s the 
Social Democratic Party governed in coalition; and there have been 
several 2—3 year periods in which they were altogether usurped by the 
centrist parties. This instability may well have contributed to the 
continuing wave-like incidence of industrial conflict in postwar 
Denmark, at what is nevertheless a relatively low level by international 
standards. 
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There remain what are the three most difficult cases for our theory, 
constituting the fifth variety of outcomes, and they are, furthermore, 
cases concerning which our research is still at a preliminary stage. The 
most baffling of these nations is Germany, where the left has been 
excluded from governmental power for two decades, and where both 
unionization and the left vote have attained only moderate levels. 
Nevertheless, even on the basis of an expanded statistical series which 
includes unofficial stoppages,*! the West German rate of participation in 
industrial disputes (only about half of a per cent of the labour force) is 
among the lowest in the industrialized world. Previous attempts to 
explain the German experience have focused on factors ranging from 
institutional peculiarities (the relatively centralized organization of 
unions and collective bargaining, the role played by the Works Councils 
and Codetermination, the network of legal restraints on overt conflict), 
to historical uniqueness (the economic disaster of the 1920s, Nazism, 
the lost war and then the Cold War), to the alleged complacency of the 
German worker (which is frequently linked to the success of the postwar 
economic recovery). We are hopeful that an explanation can be found 
which will also be rooted in the social structure and political system. 

The final two nations included in the present study are Switzerland 
and the Netherlands, where again (especially in the former case) the left 
has been noticeably weak by international standards. Nevertheless, in 
both countries the organized working class has in practice been rather 
closely integrated into public policy-making by means of extra- 
parliamentary mechanisms of ‘consultation’. This is of course consistent 
with the ‘consociational’ nature of the governmental process in a 
number of ethnically and/or culturally pluralistic societies. Some of 
the observations presented in the context of consociational democracy 
can perhaps be helpful in comprehending what otherwise appear to be 
special cases in terms of our theory. It would thus appear that in some 
situations varieties of ‘political exchange’ can take place even when the 
working-class based parties do not have a dominant political power. 


SOME ALTERNATIVE INTERPRETATIONS 


We concluded that, despite the shortcomings to which we have alluded, 
the theory outlined here has a good deal of general applicability. It also 
seems to us to be a preferable alternative to the institutional type of 
analysis popular in the industrial relations discipline, which appears to 
Sale correlation (for instance between union centralization and: 
‘industrial peace’) with causation. A politically grounded explanation of 
the ‘withering away’ of strikes in Sweden and elsewhere also appears 
preferable to the common tendency to focus in an ad hoc way on certain 
allegedly unique characteristics of these nations. For example, the small 
size and cultural and ethnic homogeneity common to Norway and 
Sweden are often singled out for attention. Yet in Iceland, a country 
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smaller than any of those in our sample and as homogeneous as the 
other Scandinavian nations, involvement in strikes since 1960 (when 
presently available data begin) has been higher in relative terms than in 
all but three of the eighteen countries we have studied, and conflicts are 
also of relatively long duration. For its part, the case of Germany 
apparently demonstrates that large size need not be a barrier to a low 
level of strikes. And as has already been indicated, ethnic and cultural 
heterogeneity have not proved to be an impediment to industrial peace 
in Switzerland and the Netherlands. 

Finally, it is ie eat out that most of the low-strike nations are 
exceptionally dependent on sales in foreign markets for their economic 
well-being, a constraint which is said to foster trade union moderation 
in industrial relations. But such ‘understanding’ is unlikely to be 
forthcoming except in a context otherwise favourable to ‘political 
exchange’. For example, severe export-dependence has not prevented 
industrial conflict from following a relatively high and still rising trend 
in New Zealand (which, incidentally, also happens to fall squarely into 
the small and homogeneous category of nations); in fact, strike activity is 
notoriously concentrated in the export-related sectors of the 
economy.’ The British experience of the 1970s is an illustration par 
excellence that warnings of imminent economic collapse are thoroughly 
ineffective in curbing industrial conflict in the absence of a firmly- 
grounded basis of mutual trust between the working class and the state. 
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Purity in danger: a survey of 
participants in a moral-crusade rally 


This paper reports the results of a survey of participants in a rally held by 
a moral reform movement, the Nationwide Festival of Light on 25 
September 1976, in Trafalgar Square, London.! We preface these results 
with a brief account of the movement and its history, a discussion of the 
theoretical issues involved and a description of the methodology 
employed. 


THE NATIONWIDE FESTIVAL OF LIGHT 


The movement was founded by a young evangelical Christian, Peter 
Hill, offended by the increasing sexual display to be found in advertising 
and in magazines and concerned at the moral degeneration of Britain. 
He originally envisaged the Festival as a ‘once only’ event of witness for 
Christ with speeches in Trafalgar Square, a March of Witness, and an 
inspirational revivalist meeting in Hyde Park. 

In the process of mobilizing support for the Festival, Hill came into 
contact not only with evangelistically oriented persons and 
organizations, but also with individuals who had previously been 
engaged in moral entrepreneurialism and moral crusades. The latter 
sought to insert an element of political protest into what Hill viewed as a 
primarily inspirational endeavour. The rally duly took place in 
September 1971, with a crowd of perhaps 30,000 assembling in 
Trafalgar Square. The success of this event encouraged the organizers to 
prolong the movement’s life. For the next two years it remained 
dominated by those like Peter Hill, whose orientation was primarily 
towards evangelism, but thereafter as Hill and other evangelicals 
directed their attention elsewhere, the movement’s leadership roles were 
taken over by individuals more directly concerned with civic-political 
aspects of moral reform, rather than with evangelism.? 

The earlier ambiguity in the NFOL over conversion versus coercion 
of the morally reprobate was superseded by a clear focus of movement 
literature and leadership statements on civic-political reform directed 
towards the implementation of stronger formal! social controls. Its 
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campaign of moral reform was broadened from opposition not only to 
pornography but also to abortion and legal permissiveness in respect of 
homosexuality. 

This pre-eminent focus on moral reform through coercion was 
evident in the publicity material announcing and encouraging support 
for the anniversary rally scheduled to take place in Trafalgar Square, five 
years after the inaugural rally in 1971: 


God has provided His law and the two basic community structures of 
civil society — the family and the State — to restrain sinfulness of all 
kinds, including propaganda for perversion, and to guide men into 
ways of happiness and fulfilment in society.$ 


Literature distributed at the rally and the speeches from the platform 
stressed respect for the Ten Commandments, deplored the desertion of 
a firm traditional moral stand by national leaders, and called for a 
return to Christian moral standards, buttressed by firm legal controls 
and sanctions. 


THEORETICAL ISSUES 


The three main theoretical issues which we sought to illuminate through 
the research were the theory of symbolic crusades as a form of expressive 
politics; the theory of moral crusades as a form of status defence; and 
Gusfield’s theory of assimilative and coercive reform. 


(i) Expressive politics. Frank Parkin’ has argued for a distinction between 
movements which aim to achieve concrete changes in the distribution of 
power and economic resources, and those in which the ends pursued are 
matters of values or of some other symbolic resource. He suggests that 
the British Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament was such a ‘symbolic 
crusade’ and that it is a feature of movements of this type that their 
members or participants are engaged in an expressive activity in which 
their protests are ends in themselves rather than possessing a further, 
instrumental, orientation. 


(ii) Status defence. Joseph Gusfield® and, subsequently, Zurcher and 
Kirkpatrick’ have proposed that symbolic crusades in which the 
orientation of the movement is toward the implementation of legal and 
political support for traditional standards of morality and their coercive 
imposition on moral dissenters, are primarily motivated by a concern 
with status defence. The members feel their status threatened and seek 
through moral entrepreneurialism to secure a public reaffirmation of 
their values and hence of their social standing. Wallis* has taken issue 
with this theory, and Bland and Wallis’? have shown the weaknesses in 
the argument of one major study which claimed to have demonstrated 
its validity. 
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(iii) Assimilative and coercive reform. Joseph Gusfield!® has also argued 
that two types of orientation to reform are likely to be pursued by moral 
crusades. Where the norms and values for which they stand continue to 
have the active support of status elites, the dominant orientation to the 
deviant or reprobate will be one of converting him to a morally superior 
way of life. However, when a movement feels its norms and values are 
being abandoned by status elites, they will tend to pursue a more 
coercive policy, designed to force conformity. 


METHODOLOGY 


A questionnaire was designed incorporating questions which aimed to 
generate data relevant to these issues. 2,030 of these questionnaires were 
prepared for distribution with a covering letter written by the Director 
of the Nationwide Festival of Light encouraging their return by 
participants, and a stamped, addressed, return envelope. Distribution, 
of course, posed a major problem of method. No conventional random 
sampling procedure was practical in the circumstances of the rally. Nor, 
by the same token, could complex ee sampling be employed in the 
absence of prior demographic and other relevant information. The 
investigators were thus faced with the problems of how to distribute the 
questionnaire, and of how to minimize sampling bias. Distribution 
during the course of the rally was ruled out by the organizers and by the 
likely density of people in the Square particularly in proximity to the 
platform. On practical grounds therefore, a strategy was devised to 
distribute the questionnaires as participants entered the Square for the 
rally, and as they departed thereafter. Seven distributors were 
positioned at entry points to the Square. They took up their positions at 
12.30, each with three marked bundles containing respectively 40, 60 
and go protocols each. They were instructed to distribute the first 
bundle between 12.30 and 1.00 p.m.; the second between 1.00 and 
1.30 p.m.; and the third between 1.30 and 2.00 p.m. This strategy was 
predicated on the assumption that the flow into the Square would 
increase with proximity to the rally’s starting time at 2.00 p-m. 
Distributors were instructed to adopt a self-correcting distribution 
policy, distributing initially during each time-zone on the basis of an 
arbitrary number of entrants, then increasing or decreasing that 
number if the half-hour’s protocols were going too fast or too slowly. 
They were warned against picking any particular kinds of people, but 
were required to ask the individual selected ‘Are you going to the rally?’ 
to eliminate casual travellers across the Square, tourists, etc. At the 
conclusion of the rally, distributors again took up position with a 
further 100 protocols each which they handed out as people left. The 
departure rate was so rapid that no particular olicy of distribution 
could be effectively and consistently followed. questionnaires were 
distributed. 
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Attendance at the rally has been variably estimated. The Director of 
NFOL suggested an attendance of 20,000, the Sunday Times only 8,000. 
Our own estimate falls between the two at approximately 12,000 
persons. 2,030 questionnaires were distributed, or to approximately 
one in every six participants. About 20—25 refusals were met with. 
Most people seemed happy to take the questionnaire Just as they 
took the various other NFOL and other leaflets and programmes 
proffered to them. Respondents were instructed to complete the 
questionnaire at their leisure and to return it in the stamped, addressed 
envelope supplied. 1,106 usable questionnaires were returned by the 
cut-off date 14 weeks after the rally; giving a return rate of 54-5 per cent 
of questionnaires distributed. 


FINDINGS 


Before presenting the results relevant to the theoretical issues discussed 
above, we offer a few descriptive observations to provide background 
information on the respondents. 


(i) Demographic information. Respondents were almost equally divided 
male and female; youthful (with 74:3 per cent being under 40 years of 
age and the modal age group in 5 year bands being that between 16—20 
years of age); with 59-4 per cent single and 35-7 per cent married. 
Respondents were almost uniformly regular church attenders, 96-4 per 
cent claiming to attend church at least once a week. They were 
predominantly affiliated with the Church of England and the Baptist 
denominations, with a representation from most other major 
denominations. Respondents were overwhelmingly middle class in 
social background. The occupations of respondents (husbands’ 
occupation of housewives; fathers’ occupation of students; last 
occupation of retired) located 78-8 per cent of respondents in the 
Registrar General’s non-manual occupational classifications. 


(ii) Symbolic crusades as expressive politics. In examining this issue in the 
context of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, Parkin" asked his 
respondents if they agreed or disagreed with the statement: ‘Protests 
and demonstrations which fail to achieve their aims are a waste of 
effort.’ The results were as follows: 


TABLE I Parkin’s findings concerning instrumental vs expressive politics 


% 
Agree/Strongly agree 10 
Disagree/Strongly disagree 86 
Don’t Know/No response 4 


100 (N=358) 
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Parkin concludes from this (and a further question concerned with the 
Labour Party putting ‘principles before power’) that CND supporters 
largely displayed an expressive commitment. 

We sought to explore this issue in the context of supporters of the 
NFOL rally. We asked our respondents: ‘Would you feel that your 
participation in today’s rally will have been wasted if no concrete 
changes in our society come about as a result of it?’ 

The initial impression from our data is that they are in tune with those 
of Parkin and his conception of the pursuit of goals concerned with 
‘symbolic’ issues as expressive rather than instrumental in character. 
Only 9-8 per cent of our respondents adopted an obviously, directly, 
instrumental view, and indicated that they felt participation would have 
been wasted if no concrete changes came about. 

However, unlike Parkin, we gave those respondents who answered 
‘No’ to this question an opportunity to indicate what they felt would 
have been gained. Their answers throw considerable doubt on the idea 
that the bulk of the participants were expressively rather than 
instrumentally oriented. We coded the answers to this open-ended 
question in seven categories (plus an ‘other’ category). The proportions 
indicating each of these categories is listed in Table II. 


TABLE II Reasons why participation in the rally would not have been wasted 








Percentage 
Rally not wasted because mentioning 
1. Amoral stand had been made 37:1 
2. Personal encouragement had been received 13:3 
3. Others would be encouraged to take a stand 11-7 
4. An evangelistic witness had been made to non- 
Christians 21-8 
5. Fellowship or solidarity had been experienced or 
demonstrated 13:2 
6. God’s will had been obeyed 3:8 


baed 


. There would be a subtle or delayed effect on public 
opinion 14:8 
. Other 8-2 


oo 


(All responses were coded and the percentages therefore sum to more than 100). 


The only relatively clear expressive categories are (6), that particpation 
was in accord with God’s Will whatever the result; (5) that the 
participants had experienced or demonstrated their solidarity, unity or 
fellowship; and (g) that the rally had been a source of personal 
encouragement to those present at the rally. These categories, however, 
received a fairly low rate of mention. 

Category 6 is captured in the following comments: 
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I obeyed the will of God in going to the rally. God’s blessing follows 
obedience. (Respondent 1004) 


Because I believe that God is more concerned that the rally should 
take place than that it should have particular man-made results. 
(Respondent 0178) 


Category 5 is shown in the responses below: 


Fellowship with other Christians. (Respondent 0002) 


A unity of Christians in the fight against the moral decline of our 
country. (Respondent 0192) 


For those that were there a feeling of unity and hope for the future. 
(Respondent 1206) 


The fellowship, reunion and joy of being with other Christians, plus 
impact on ee in general, plus the Opportunity to praise God 
made it well worth while. (Respondent ota) 


Category is shown in the following comments: 


It will have served as an aid to greatly strengthen the faith of many of 
those present. (Respondent 0170) 

Strength from meeting with other Christians. Happiness in obeying 
Christ’s injunction to witness. (Respondent 0114) 


The rally encourages Christians who may not come from large 
fellowships to realize they are not alone in following Jesus, and 
upholding his standards. (Respondent 0107) 


A particularly common theme was that captured in category (1) in 
which respondents took the view that at least the Christian voice will 
have been heard on the moral issues concerned, that NFOL’s position 
will have been made clear, and that the rally will thereby have created 
awareness among politicians and other notables and caught public 
attention for the views the rally upheld, thereby helping to stem the tide 
of ‘permissiveness’. In part, this response expressed the view that without 
such a stand the views of secularists and supporters of ‘permissiveness’ 
would succeed by default. At least such a stand would make this less 
likely. Some examples of such comments are given below: 


At least Christians will have made their opinion known which is better 
than failing to say anything. (Respondent 0038) 

Leading members of society will know there is a large body of people 
willing to make a stand for morality. (Respondent 0047) 

That at least a voice has been raised at long last in protest against the 
decline in morality and hopefully the floodgates to further activities 
have been opened. (Respondent 1027) ne tei, 
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The poor mass media coverage of the rally suggests that those who 
believed it would succeed in attracting the attention of public and 
politicians were largely mistaken, but whatever the result, this was clearly 
an instrumental orientation. 

Equally instrumental was the second largest category of ‘evangelistic 
witness’ (category 4), in which we coded all responses which took the 
view that the rally was worthwhile, whatever the concrete changes in 
society, because it will have led to conversions. 


It is worthwhile in my eyes if only, say, just one single person was 
brought to the Lord as a result of it. (Respondent 0051) 


A stand will have been made for Jesus Christ our Saviour; and the 
challenge of Christianity may reach an unsaved person thus planting a 
seed which the Holy Spirit may use to bring that person to a saving 
knowledge of Jesus. (Respondent 1048) 


. .even if only a few become believers it will be worth it. (Respondent 
0197) 
Individuals may have heard the good news of God’s love and 
forgiveness for the first time. (Respondent 0160) 


Bringing others to salvation may not seem instrumental to the secular 
minded, but it is clearly an end beyond the expressive benefits of mere 
participation in the event. 

A substantial proportion took the view that although the wel might 
result in no immediate concrete changes, it would have an effect in a 
more subtle way, influencing public attitudes in the long term (Category 7). 


‘Concrete changes’ in our society will not come about through a 
‘rally’, but I believe that such manifestations of opinion and concern 
can play a cumulative part in altering (if only slightly) public opinion 
and that of private individuals. (Respondent 0013) 

Some seed has been sown which must have results somewhere 
sometime. (Respondent 0016) 


It may have a gradual, snowballing, long-term influence on people. 
(Respondent 1030) 


Changes will come about as a result of a series or many events and 
developments, not of one rally. (Respondent 1026) 

The media are beginning to take note of voices raised against evil in 
society. Continued frequent ‘Speaking out’ and demonstrations will 
effect changes in time. (Respondent 0133) 


Finally, a substantial proportion indicated that the rally would have 
an effect by encouraging others, particularly Christians and church 
leaders not in attendance, to speak out against ‘declining moral 
standards’, as well as leading to a recommitment among Christians and 
renewal in the church (Category 3). 
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Christians will have stood up to be counted, and this may lead to more 
Christians taking a firm stand for their beliefs. (Respondent 0089) 


Christians have been encouraged by thousands of other Christians 
taking a stand. (Respondent 0040) 


Our results indicate that the view that crusades or demonstrations 
concerned with symbolic issues are largely expressive rather than 
instrumental in orientation, receives little support from our data on the 
NFOL rally. While participants may have been aware that little of an 
immediate, concrete kind would change as a result of their activity, they 
often also believed that instrumental gains of a broader and longer-term 
kind might be achieved. It must also be remembered that many 
respondents gave multiple responses. Thus the proportions giving 
apparently expressive responses need to be interpreted remembering that 
the expressive comment was only part of a multiple response, other 
components of which were instrumental in character. Thus, if we look at 
those endorsing only one or more of the three ‘expressive’ categories, we 
find that only 28 per cent of the sample do so. 


MORAL CRUSADES AS STATUS DEFENCE 


Joseph Gusfield'? and Zurcher and Kirkpatrick!’ have argued that the 
motivation to engage in a moral crusade derives from the status 
situation of the crusaders. Gusfield argues that ‘symbolic crusades’ may 
emerge as a response to the threatened social status of formerly 
prestigious traditional status elites. They seek, through the symbolic 
reafirmation of some component of their life style by means of 
legislation or executive action, to reaffirm the social dominance of their 
way of life. Gusfield attempts to show that temperance had become a 
significant symbol differentiating the life-style of the old, rural, Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant middle-classes in America from the new, urban, 
middle-class groups which were often Catholic and recent-immigrant in 
composition, and in which the consumption of alcohol had an accepted 
place. Members of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union were thus 
motivated in their involvement by a desire to reassert their values as the 
dominant respectable values in American society and thereby regain 
their former social status as their bearers. 

Zurcher and Kirkpatrick similarly argue that support for two anti- 
pornography crusades developed from the challenge presented by rising 
social groups to a traditionally dominant status group. Attitudes to 
pornography provided a summary symbol of the contrast in their styles 
of life. Thus, those who joined the anti-pornography crusades were 
‘status discontents’, seeking ‘to defend the prestige and power of their 
style of life’.!* 

We have presented elsewhere a critique of the ‘status defence’ theory"’ 
which we believe to suffer many conceptual difficulties. In our view the 
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language of ‘status defence’ is entirely misleading for many, perhaps 
most, moral crusades, in which a concern with status — the defence of a 
differentially evaluated position of social honour- is evident only in the 
mind of the researcher rather than the participant. We sought to test this 
theory through the data gathered from participants in the NFOL rally. 
Examination of the occupational classification of respondents 
mentioned earlier showed them to be overwhelmingly located in the 
middle classes. Nearly 79 per cent were classified as non-manual. Even 
more strikingly, 37:5 per cent fell into the Registrar-General’s 
classification for ‘Professional and Technical workers and Artists’. 

While we can not be certain of their subjective feelings, these would 
not seem to be occupations (doctors; school, college, and university 
teachers; accountants, etc.) under any objective status threat. However, 
we also sought to probe this issue of status defence by other means. 
Participants were asked to rank five statements purporting to be reasons 
for attending the rally in the order in which they most nearly reflected 
the respondent’s own feelings. The statements were designed to signify 
five types of motivation: 


(i) Evangelistic was designed to typify motivation primarily directed 
towards evangelizing others, and spreading the ‘Good News’ of Christ. 

(ii) Moral Protest was designed to typify motivation primarily directed 
towards protesting against changing moral standards. 

(iii) Legalistic was designed to typify motivation primarily directed 
towards securing legal repression of what participants viewed as 
immorality. 

(iv) Status Protest was designed to typify motivation primarily directed 
towards protesting against the loss of status experienced as a result of 
moral change. 

(v) Solidaristic was designed to typify motivation primarily directed 
towards showing, and experiencing, the solidarity of Christians and an 
assertion of their right to a respected opinion. 


Our findings (Table III) evidently belie any simple ‘status defence’ 
theory of motivation in moral crusades. The first preferences of respon- 
dents show a marked disinclination to select the status defence reason as a 
description of their motivation for participation. It might, of course, be 
said that the respondents were, in fact, dissembling; that status defence 
is a reason which would not receive general approbation; and that it 
was, therefore, avoided in the selection of first rankings. But even 
considering rankings as second, third, or fourth most important reason, 
‘status defence’ emerges as clearly the least important for our sample as a 
whole. If it played any significant part in motivating active support for 
the rally, one might have expected some reason considere morally 
more legitimate to be selected for first ranking, and for ‘status defence’ 
to figure prominently in second or third place. In actuality, it is ranked 
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TABLE III Reasons for attending the rally given first ranking 





% who gave 
Reasons ' Ranking rst ranking 


(i) Evangelistic: To witness publicly to my Christian faith 
in the hope of bringing others to Christ 41-8 
(ii) Moral Protest: To protest against the continuing moral 





decline of Britain 20-2 
(iii) Legalistic: To secure more effective legislation 
against immorality 3:5 


(iv) Status Defence:To protest against the loss of respect and 
esteem shown to people who live a 
respectable life 1-7 
(v) Solidaristic: To join with others in showing that 
there are still many Christians in Britain 
and that they have a voice 40-7 





(As ‘1st equal’ was a possible ranking, the percentages sum to more than a hundred.) 


as of least significance and indeed nearly 40 per cent of our respondents 
gave it a zero ranking which we provided to indicate that any statement 
offered ‘has no relationship to your own feelings’. Proponents of the 
theory of status defence must, if they are to convince us of its validity, 
provide some alternative means of locating a form of motivation which 
makes no appearance in the movement’s literature, and which is ranked 
as the very last consideration by participants. 

The distribution of first rankings of reasons for attending suggest that 
the principal motivations for participation were evangelistic in 
orientation, concerned with the conversion of non-believers rather than 
their coercion into conformity with standards of respectable behaviour. 
The assertion of a Christian presence in the public debate concerning 
morality, or the collective reaffirmation of Christian commitments 
appears to have been a source of an almost equally large proportion of 
choices. The position of ‘Moral Protest’ as third in significance suggests 
that participants’ motivations for participation displayed a substantial 
divergence from the leaders’ aa a concerns as exhibited in the 
publicity material and the speeches from the platform. This is further 
supported by the very low proportion who defined their reason for 
attending in ‘legalistic’ terms. 

In order to explore further the character of participants’ orientations 
to the rally, and to discover any underlying structure of attitudes 
towards it, and by implication to the movement as a whole, we subjected 
the responses to the question on reasons for attending the rally to multi- 
dimensional unfolding. 

The basic idea for the technique is due to C. H. Coombs'® and the 
technique has subsequently been treated as a member of the general 
family of non-metric Multidimensional Scaling techniques.'’ We 
preface our findings with a simplified account of the procedure. 
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The model which underlies the technique is that the respondent in a 
ranking task has a ‘mental map’ of the stimuli as points in a space, with a 
personal ‘ideal’ point located in the same space. The number of 
dimensions of the space is not pre-defined. If we have a (fairly large) 
number of respondents who (a) share the same mental map, and (b) have 
individual ideal points which are dispersed in the space, then the 
unfolding algorithm can deduce the common mental map from the 
differing rankings produced by the respondents. In so doing, it 
performs the apparently miraculous task of raising ordinal data 
(rankings) to an interval level of measurement, i.e. it will produce the 
mental map with a metric. 

Of course, respondents do not usually share exactly the same mental 
map of a set of stimuli. The more respondents differ in the underlying 
map, the greater the ‘difficulty’ the algorithm will encounter in 
producing a common solution. This difficulty is measured by what is 
called ‘stress’. If respondents do share exactly the same map, then a 
solution can be found with zero stress, and, equally, the greater the 
differences in respondents’ maps, the higher the stress associated with 
the solution. Further, ifan attempt is made to find a solution using fewer 
dimensions than are actually present in the respondents’ maps, then the 
resultant solution will have high stress. 

It follows that we can investigate the possibility of a common map, 
and its dimensionality, by looking for solutions in various numbers of 
dimensions and inspecting the stress for each solution. If we find that a 
solution can be found which has acceptably low stress, is statistically 
reliable (as measured by, e.g. split-half inspection), is interpretable and 
has a parsimoniously small number of dimensions, then we have a 
‘successful’ use of the technique. 

The question on reasons for attending the rally yielded 1,098 usable 
responses, 8 respondents having failed to answer the question. These 
1,098 responses, on analysis, were found to be made up of 128 distinct 
response patterns. Preliminary runs showed that 28 of the patterns gave 
high stress in combination with the remainder,'* and these were 
discarded.!? The final set analysed, then, consisted of 100 response 
patterns, being the responses of 1,023 respondents: 92-5 per cent of the 
sample. Solutions were attempted in 3, 2 and 1 dimensions, giving 
stresses?’ of -0055, -0062 and -1665 respectively. The two-dimensional 
solution thus gives a highly satisfactory stress and appears to be the 
inflection point of the stress by dimension graph, and is, accordingly, 
the one used in subsequent analysis. Table IV gives the configuration of 
the stimulus points in this two-dimensional solution. 

Of these two dimensions, Dimension 2 is of greater theoretical 
interest for the present study. It clearly reflects the distinction between 
the Evangelistic-Solidaristic and Moral Protest orientations of the NFOL. 
Dimension 1, on the other hand, is rather more difficult to interpret. If it 
is permissible to assume that ‘protest against the loss of respect and 
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TABLE IV Configuration of stimulus points 





Dimension: Dimension 2 





Evangelism —-0906 -7348 
Moral Protest —:2700 —:5944 
Moral Legislation —:9960 —:5069 
Status Defence 1:4471 —:3679 
Christian Solidarity — +0905 "7343 





esteem shown to people who live a respectable life’ can be equated with 
protest against the loss of respect and esteem shown to people like the 
respondent, then we can take the fourth item as being concern with Others’ 
orientation to Self. Dimension 1 opposes, then, this item to Selfs orientation 
to Others in the form of a desire to legislate or protest against Others’ 
behaviour when this is morally unacceptable. 

The MINIRSA program gives, as part of its output, the location of the 
inferred ideal points for each response pattern. One can thus create a 
score, on each of the two dimensions, for the 1,023 respondents whose 
answers were unfolded. Figure 1 shows the results of this operation. 

Even if the extreme points at the top and bottom of the figure are 
ignored, it is clear that Dimension 2 (Evangelistic-Solidaristic/Moral 
Protest) produces a greater scatter than Dimension 1 (Self/Others), 
indicating that there is greater variation in the respondent’s orientations 
on Dimension g. The central tendency of the points on Dimension 1 is 
well to the left (with a mean of —- 285), and is thus shifted well away from 
the point corresponding to Status Defence. This point, as we should 
expect from the very low rankings given to this reason, is shown to be 
the most remote from the respondents’ own orientations. 

The distribution on Dimension 2 is also as one would predict from a 
consideration of the rankings given to Evangelism and Solidarity. It 
shows that in general respondents’ ideal points are closer to these two 
points than to Moral Protest or Legislation, with a mean of -289. The 
results of this scaling exercise are entirely consistent with the view that 
respondents perceived the five reasons as presenting a choice between an 
Evangelistic-Christian Solidarity orientation on one hand and a Moral- 
Legal orientation on the other. Further, the results show both that the 
respondents’ own orientations, as measured by index scores, fall at 
various points on a continuum between these two, and that, in general, 
they tended to favour the Evangelistic-Christian Solidarity orientation. 
A scatter-diagram of the distribution of our respondents on this 
dimension is presented in Figure 1. 

We found, then, that the internal results of the scaling procedure were 
in accord with our preliminary ideas about the dual focus of NFOL, and 
that they confirm the finding, discussed earlier, that the majority of our 
respondents do not share the primary orientation towards coercive moral 
reform which characterized the Rally’s organizers and speakers. 
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Dimension 2: Evangelism/Solidarism versus Moral Protest 





Dimension 1: Self’s Orientation to Others versus Other's Orientation to Self 


FIGURE 1 Respondents and stimulus points in two-dimensional space 


Dimension 1: Selfs orientation to Others versus Others’ orientation to Self, is plotted 
horizontally 


Dimension 2: Evangelisrn/Solidarism versus Moral Protest 


Letters denote stimuli: 

A — Evangelism 

-B — Moral Protest 

C — Moral Legislation 

D — Status Defence 

E — Christian Solidarity 
Note that A and E are superimposed and have therefore been indicated by an arrow. The centres 
of the circles denote the positions of respondents in the space. The area of a circle is proportional to 
the numbers of persons located at the centre of the circle. Circles have been amalgamated where 
the centre of the smaller lay within the circumference of the larger. 
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ASSIMILATIVE AND COERCIVE REFORM 


Joseph Gusfield in his study of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union in America also suggests that a distinction can be drawn in terms 
of modes of moral reform. A secure status group widely recognized as 
embodying the normatively approved standards of behaviour and 
moral conduct will tend to regard those who depart from such standards 
with pity rather than anger. Their moral reform activity will be 
assimilative in character, aimed to reform the lives of the reprobate 
through kindness and conversion, to raise them to the recognized 
standard of respectable life. However, when the reformers find their 
values and norms increasingly challenged, to the point where 
established social élites and institutions begin to defect from them, they 
are, Gusfield suggests, likely to shift their efforts at reform in a more 
coercive direction, seeking to impose through the force of law and the 
power of official agencies of social control, norms and values no longer 
regarded as the self-evident standards of respectable conduct. 

In the literature and activities of the NFOL there has been some 
ambiguity concerning which mode of reform the movement should 
pursue. This ambiguity, however, appears to have disappeared in the 
direction of activities, and in the pronouncements of leaders, during 
recent years. The September 1976 rally seemed quite unequivocally 
concerned to focus on the rule of law which should be derived from a 
traditional conception of biblical moral standards, It appears, that is, to 
have stressed a coercive rather than an assimilative approach to moral 
reform. Moreover, NFOL literature and public pronouncements had 
clearly expressed a feeling that traditional moral standards were 
increasingly being abandoned by dominant social groups and social 
institutions, such as parliament, the mass media, the courts and the 
churches. Hence, it could be expected to pursue a policy of ‘coercive 
reform’ and for this orientation to inform the view of priorities for 
action held by rally participants. 

A question in our protocol was designed to explore the views of 
respondents on the issue of which mode of reform they saw to have the 
greater importance: 


Many Christians feel that in order to reverse the moral decline of 
Britain, pressure for more effective legislation on moral issues and 
more active evangelism are both needed. If you had to puta priority 
on one rather than the other for immediate action, which would you 
place first? , 

More active evangelism .. . 

More effective legislation . . . 


The response pattern to this question is shown in Table V. 
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TABLE V Priority on assimilative or coercive reform 








Priority % 
Evangelism 84:3 
Legislation 139 
Both equal* 1:8 


N= 1072 (34 uncodable) 





* Although ‘both equal’ was not a response we had made available some respondents 
indicated this as their view, and all such responses were coded in this category. 


It is clear from Table V that an overwhelming proportion of 
respondents saw evangelism, or assimilative reform, as having the greater 
priority. This is an extremely important finding, since it shows the 
danger of taking for granted that the beliefs and values of supporters for 
a social movement are merely a direct copy of those disseminated in its 
literature and official pronouncements. This finding is entirely 
consistent with the small proportion of respondents who gave first 
ranking to ‘Legalistic’ concerns as their reason for attending the rally, 
and the relatively small proportion who gave first ranking to ‘moral 
protest’ (see Table II). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Nationwide Festival of Light emerged as the product of amorphous 
sentiments concerning the moral and spiritual state of Britain. In the 
process of developing a body of support, these sentiments were 
respecified in terms of a dual focus on civic-political reform and 
evangelistic witness. During its early years, both foci were 
operationalized in the activities of NFOL, and through networks of 
individuals and organizations with both types of concern, support was 
mobilized for the aims of NFOL. During the first three years, the 
concern with evangelistic witness had the dominant place in the 
planning of NFOL activities. 

During recent years, there has been a substantial shift towards the 
active pursuit of NFOL’s civic-political aims among its leadership to the 
almost complete exclusion of evangelistic aims. NFOL, however, 
continues to mobilize support through the dualistic network which it 
had acquired, and to publicize its efforts and activities particularly to an 
audience located in Evangelical churches and organizations. Hence, 
despite the highly moralistic and legalistic character of the rally planned 
for 25 September 1976, it was to be expected that participants in the rally 
would variously be found to define their motivation for attending in 
terms of some combination of (1) a moralistic purpose concerned with a 
restoration of traditional moral norms and values as the dominant ones 
in British society through social action and control; (2) an evangelistic 
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purpose concerned with converting others to their own beliefs and 
mode of life; (3) a solidaristic urpose in which the role of the rally in 
providing encouragement and heightened commitment to oneself and 
to other believers was recognized as of importance. 

A significant body of sociological theory and research also proposed 
that moral crusades were an exercise in status politics, and suggested that 
participants in such crusades would be found to have a concern with 
status defence. A survey of participants in the 1976 NFOL rally showed 
that, among our respondents, status defence was quite insignificant as a 
motivation for their participation. In the mapping of respondents’ 
orientations through the statistical technique of unfolding, status 
defence was the most distant stimulus point from the primary axis of 
participant involvement. 

Surprisingly, however, while the orientations of participants did 
display a substantial clustering around a dimension concerned with 
Evangelism-Solidarism and Moral Protest, the distribution of 
respondents was overwhelmingly toward the Evangelism-Solidarism 
end of this dimension rather than, as one would expect from the content 
of, and publicity for, the rally, toward the Moral Protest end. This 
finding emphasizes the dangers of drawing conclusions concerning 
the motivations of participants from the public pronouncements of 
movement leaders. 

The discovery of this major orientating dimension in the minds of 
participants is of itself no great surprise. Not only has this been a major 
theme in the life of NFOL, but a continuing ambiguity in the history of 
Evangelicalism. Social action and defence of traditional standards of 
morality have, historically, been counterposed in Evangelical history 
with its major thrust toward individual action in the form of conversion. 
Indeed, the dichotomies between faith and works, witness and purity, 
and a concern with their resolution into some viable synthesis have been 
major aspects of the history of Christianity as a whole. 

In general, the findings of our survey show the participants in NFOL’s 
1976 rally to have been predominantly youthful Christians drawn 
primarily from middle-class sectors of society, and highly active in their 
religious attachments as indicated by church attendance. These 
participants were found to be engaged in the defence of a challenged set 
of cultural mores largely by means of assimilative reform rather than 
coercive reform. A major subsidiary theme in their participation was 
that this event provided an opportunity to reaffirm and reinvigorate 
their own Christian commitment. 

It must be emphasized that our conclusions can only relate to 
participants in the rally. It is possible that the nature of the event, 
involving a lengthy period on a Saturday afternoon amid a large crowd 
in London, may only have drawn a particular segment of support for 
NFOL as a whole. Our data do not show any very substantial variation 
with age. However, the possibility should be mentioned that since 
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Evangelism and Solidarism are major motivating factors and persons 
considering attending the rally may have seen it as providing greater 
opportunity for the realization of these goals (despite the organizers’ 
presentation of the rally as focusing on moral reform), it is possible that 
supporters of NFOL more committed to moral and legal reform may 
not have viewed the event as appropriate to the aims that they wished to 
pursue. That is, it is possible that supporters of moral and legal aims 
may view individual or local action as of greater importance thana mass 
rally in London. We have no grounds for believing this to be true, but 
equally we have no data on non-attending supporters of NFOL which 
would disconfirm it. To hold this view, however, would be to claim that 
the promotion of the rally by NFOL’s leaders was either misinterpreted 
or ignored by those for whom such a message had the greatest appeal. 
This is a most unlikely contingency. 
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The symbolism of the father—a 


Freudian sociological analysis 


The symbols of the father and the son are at the root of Christian 
worship. The Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary are important symbols, 
but not as fundamental as the father and the son in the prayers, hymns, 
and rituals of Christianity. Sociologists, however, have not paid much 
attention to this aspect of cultural symbolism, preferring instead to 
examine the ideological values contained in religious teachings. These 
they have related to the social stratification system ofa particular society, 
often via the type of organizational structure a religious group develops 
— from Universal Church, or ecclesia, or denomination, to various types 
of sect and cult. 

The central activity of these various religious organizations, namely 
worship, has not been examined theoretically, nor empirically, in any 
great depth by sociologists of religion. Of the basic theories in the 
sociology of religion, only those of Durkheim and Freud contain 
concepts which try to explain the symbolic and ritual content of 
Christian worship. The theories of Marx, Engels and Weber are the basis 
for the focus on the relationship between religious organizations and 
political power, and socio-economic classes which has been the more 
usual, and fruitful, modus operandi for sociologists’ analyses of religion. 
The work done by sociologists following Marx and/or Weber has not 
focused on the content, the symbols and rituals of religions. Durkheim 
never applied his theoretical approach to the content of Christianity in 
any systematic way, even though French Catholic Christianity and 
Judaism were in the back of his mind when he wrote The Elementary Forms 
of the Religious Life. His explanation of worship was developed for 
societies in which religious and political differentiation had not 
occurred but it does not apply so well to religious worship in highly 
differentiated industrial societies. 

On the other hand, Freud, and some analysts, have tried to reflect, 
theoretically, on the father and son symbolism. Since then, Talcott 
Parsons has been one of the few notable sociologists to write about the 
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symbol of the father from the perspective of his own sociological theory 
as well as using some elements of Freud’s theory. 

This paper will examine Parsons’ work on the symbol of the father 
and then re-examine Freud’s own concepts and theories about the role 
of father and son symbolism in Christianity. It will be argued that 
Freud’s concepts have been misinterpreted by Parsons. It is suggested 
that Freud’s ideas could be useful for examining some aspects of 
contemporary Catholic Christianity, especially in relationship to the 
sexual moral teachings of the Vatican. These points are then related to 
the larger framework of Freudian theory of religion. 

The themes of this paper build on earlier work of mine, in 
relationship to Durkheim’s analysis of ritual action, Freud’s 
contribution to sociology, and on the need to use Freud more carefully 
than Parsons has done.’ 


PARSONS ON THE SYMBOL OF THE FATHER? 


Parsons produced an analysis of the symbol of the father in a paper first 
published in 1954. Parsons at this period sought to integrate 
psychoanalysis with his system theory approach to sociology in a series 
of papers of which the one on father symbolism was a part. For him, the 
role of the father was the role through which the family and the 
occupational system were linked, at least in modern western societies. As 
such the role was a socio-cultural given, but not a symbol of the 
unconscious. This concept of the role of the father is cultural and 
belongs to the conscious life of societies. Parsons wrote: 


It is here that the father as symbol rather than as particular object 
becomes especially significant. When we speak of the father as a role 
model or as the prototype of masculinity, we are directly emphasizing 
his symbolic significance. It is more than the relationship to this 
particular man which is involved, but it is what this man means ina 
generalized sense. What he means, in turn, must be interpreted in 
terms of his being an example of a generalized pattern of qualities and 
behaviour. At the beginning of the process the boy experiences his 
father only as exclusive and particular as an individual. In the course 
of time he comes to see him as an example of the generalized pattern. 
Only then can he be said to evaluate his father as distinguished from 
reacting to him? 


Parsons sociologizes psychoanalysis, so that the concepts of the 
unconscious symbol, in general, and of the symbolic father, in 
particular, become socio-cultural ones, with the unconscious 
component missing. The unconscious symbol of the father, as used by 
Freud, involves the notion of the primal father who was killed by the 
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band of brothers. This mythic theory, from Totem and Taboo, is central 
for any psychoanalytic analysis of religious symbols, especially within 
Christianity. 

The concept of symbol to be used here involves the unconscious 
component as prior, whereas in Parsons the cultural meaning is 
dominant in his definition. Parsons wrote: 


We are here primarily interested in the father, not as a concrete 
personality or as a concrete role type as such, but as the focus of a 
symbolic complex. Therefore we must start with certain fundamental 
considerations about symbols and their place in human action. For 
our purposes we may define a symbol as an object — which may be a 
physical or social object, event, aspect of a concrete object, or class or 
complex of any of these— which has acquired meaning for one or more 
actors involving a reference to meaningful entities other than the 
symbol-object itself. For the object to be a symbol rather than a sign 
(or signal), this meaning must have acquired a certain level of 
generalization which we need not attempt to specify here. Thus ‘my 
father’ as a concrete human person is not as such necessarily a symbol. 
It is only when some aspect of experience represented by my father 
comes to ‘stand for’ other aspects of experience associated with other 
objects and attitudes, that we can speak of the father as a symbol. 

We are here interested primarily in the father as what I shall call an 
‘expressive’ as distinguished from a cognitive symbol. This is always 
an aspect of the meaning of any symbolic object, but we will speak of 
an expressive symbol when this aspect has primacy over the cognitive. 
A symbol is expressive in this sense in so far as its meaning has reference 
not to other objects but to the motivational state or states of one or 
more actors... .4 


This definition can be compared with Freud’s. In his Introductory 
Lectures (No. 10) Freud discusses symbolism in dreams. He wrote: ‘A 
constant relation . . . between a dream-element and its translation is 
described by us as a ‘symbolic’ one, and the dream-element itself as a 
‘symbol’ of the unconscious dream-thought.’ [my italics] 

The way Freud goes on to discuss dream symbols is in terms of one 
object standing for another, such as brothers, sisters, parents, death, 
and genitals. For example, a king, or an emperor is a symbol, in this 
sense, of father. 

Symbols of the father are found in religion, as in the notion of God in 
Christianity. They are also found in political life. Other political figures 
apart from kings or emperors, such as leaders of parties can be symbols 
of the father. These are not just dream symbols, but symbols in religious 
and political institutions. They still have a relation with unconscious 
materials — in this case the primal father, a part of the unconscious 
archaic heritage. 
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Talcott Parsons mentioned religious father symbols, and, as he says in 
the introduction to Social Structure and Personality, 1964, wishes he had 
taken it further. In his paper on ‘The Father Symbol’ he wrote: 


On the other hand, in many cultural traditions there are prominent 
symbols which incorporate this fundamental attitudinal complex. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous and familiar one to us is the Judaeo- 
Christian God in a variety of His aspects of meaning. That to a greater 
or less degree He has been a father symbol is undoubtedly true: the only 
important point to stress here is how far other aspects of the problem 
have come into the question. But as the severe enforcer of authority, 
above all as the prohibitor, perhaps as the One Who has reserved 
all creativity — which can connote Biche n — for Himself, 
undoubtedly this God has many of the attributes of the classical 
oedipal father. 

Even on this level, however, there is an important question of the 
relevance of cultural relativity. Judaism and Christianity, seen in 
comparative religious perspective, are precisely conspicuous for their 
relative lack of emphasis on female deities which could serve as 
mother symbols — the cult of Mary in parts of Roman Catholicism 
being perhaps the principal exception. The primacy of the father 
symbol in this religious tradition strongly suggests that there is more 
to it than the reflection of the primary oedipal attitudes; that this has 
something to do with the strong emphasis in the Western world on 
types of achievement and rules of conduct which transcend the 
familial situation. God the creator and God the lawgiver are not only 
more than a father symbol in this primary sense, but are more than a 
familial symbol in any sense. The power of this symbol has had much 
to do with transcending the binding of culture to the kinship system as 
such. 


Here Parsons does not specify the theory Freud actually developed, but 
seems to move away from the unconscious material and wishes to focus 
on the socio-cultural aspects, at a more conscious level. Freud sought to 
offer an explanation of this culture’s contents by referring to an 
unconscious archaic heritage. This needs a full examination, based on- 
exegetical analysis of Freud’s writings. 


THE CENSOR 


Religious symbolism is important for psychoanalysis because it provides 
some information both about the contents of the unconscious and 
about its processes and workings. In Freud, religious symbolism is used 
as important material for his theories. Freudian theory also seeks to 
explain religious symbolism — why it is as it is. The central feature about 
a Freudian analysis of religious institutions and symbols is that they are 
seen as concerned with unconscious material. This material can both 
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serve to provide information about the unconscious, and be explained 
by the theory of the unconscious as it develops in-relation to other areas 
of social life too. Material about the unconscious can also come from 
myths, poetry, drama, observation of children and primitives, from 
dreams and from therapeutic work with both individuals, and with 
social institutions. 

One of the basic processes of unconscious life, which Freud 
introduced first in The Interpretation of Dreams and retained in all his later 
writings, is that of censorship.6 Humans dream because they have learned 
that in order to develop civilization and cultures, they must sublimate 
and repress instinctual wishes. If all desires and wishes could be 
expressed then men would not need to dream. It is because they have 
learned to censor their wishes and desires that they dream. Dreams 
express, in an acceptable form, that is, acceptable to the censor, these 
fundamental desires of people. Dream symbols have to be understood 
as symbols of the wishes and desires people have learned not to express 
openly. They concern both the desires of infant sexuality, the 
polymorphously perverse incestuous wishds of an erotic kind, and the 
desires of a destructive, hateful, kind, which involve wishing someone to 
be dead, and even wishing to kill them. Censorship usually takes place 
unconsciously, but this has to be learned, from the family and from 
religion. 

The censor is an internalized figure, the father. This is not necessarily 
the empirical, biological father of a child. It is better to use the notion of 
a symbolic father, for this avoids much confusion.’ Anyone can be the 
symbolic father for a child — even the biological mother. It need not be 
the biological father, but could be the maternal uncle, i.e. mother’s 
brother (as in Malinowski’s work).® Later, the priest and educator may 
take on this symbolic role to complete the process of educating the child 
to censor its desires, and use these instinctual impulses for purposes 
which the society will reward. Destructive aggression, for example, can 
be used in many forms of work. Sublimated sexuality can be used also 
for work and creativity, as in the arts, and aim-inhibited sexuality can 
lead to stable, or fairly stable, friendships and families. 

Why and how did censorship start? There are two processes which 
parallel one another in Freud’s theory — the ontogenetic and the 
phylogenetic. So far we have been dealing with the ontogenetic. For the 
analysis of religious symbolism, however, the phylogenetic account is 
the more important. It is here that Freud’s mythic theory of the murder 
of the primal father becomes central. 


THE PRIMAL FATHER 


First, it is important to be clear that the term ‘primal’ or ‘primitive’ in 
Freud’s theory means ‘a basic element in the unconscious’. It does not 
refer, as a psychoanalytic concept, to just the early stages of man’s 
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development. The unconscious is timeless —so although in one sense the 
primal murder took place a very long time ago, in the more 
fundamental sense it takes place always. Every baby has murderous 
impulses towards its symbolic father. These wishes are so powerful for 
children, neurotics and for primitives (that is those whose unconscious 
processes dominate them in any era), that their impact on the child, 
neurotic or primitive is as strong as if they had actually murdered the 
father. So Freud insists on saying that the primal murder was not just a 
wish, but an actual event, so that the impact on the modern reader is 
sufficiently strong. 

Why do people have such murderous desires? Because the primal 
father set up prohibitions on incestuous sexual activity first. In Darwin’s 
notion of the primal horde, which Freud uses in Totem and Taboo, there is 
a violent and jealous father who keeps all the females for himself and 
drives away his sons as they grow up. And then one day the brothers who 
had been driven out came together, killed and devoured their father and 
so made an end to the patriarchal horde.’ 

There is, then, a connection between the ontogenetic concept of the 
Oedipus complex and the phylogenetic concept of the primal horde 
(Freud’s notion of this, not Darwin’s). The instinctual wishes are the 
same in the two conceptual situations — to have sexual relations with 
siblings and parents and to eliminate the rival parent, and in particular 
to kill the one who represents the symbolic father, the upholder of the 
incest taboo. 

In religions the two sets of concepts are always involved. Religions 
primarily transmit and handle the phylogenetic archaic heritage, that is 
the emotional problem humanity has as a result of the primal crime. 
Freud wrote: 


It is not accurate to say that obsessional neurotics, weighed down 
under the burden of an excessive morality, are defending themselves 
only against psychical reality and are punishing themselves for 
impulses which were merely felt. Historical reality has a share in the 
matter as well. In their childhood they had these evil impulses pure 
and simple, and turned them into acts so far as the impotence of 
childhood allowed. Each of these excessively virtuous individuals 
passed through an evil period in his infancy — a phase of perversion 
which was the forerunner and precondition of the later period of 
excessive morality. The analogy between primitive men and neurotics 
will therefore be far more fully established if we suppose that in the 
former instance, too, psychical reality — as to the form taken by which 
we are in no doubt — coincided at the beginning with factual reality: 
that primitive men actually did what all the evidence shows that they 
intended to do.!® 


The primal father is loved and hated. Hence he is continually killed 
again in rituals such as the totemic sacrifice of an animal, and in the 
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Mass. Freud also mentioned the role of divine kings, where patriarchal 
religious and political authority are combined. These rulers are 
sometimes ritually killed."! 


RELIGION AND THE FATHER 


Freud’s explanatory theory, which is admittedly near to mythic thought, 
a point conceded by Freud, makes the symbol of the father central to the 
explanation of the presence of religion in human societies. Freud wrote 
in Totem and Taboo: 


It seems to me a most surprising discovery that the problem of social 
psychology, too, should prove soluble on the basis of one single 
concrete point — man’s relation to his father. It is even possible that 
yet another psychological problem belongs in this same connection. I 
have often had occasion to point out that emotional ambivalence in 
the proper sense of the term — that is, the simultaneous existence of 
love and hate towards the same object — lies at the root of many 
important cultural institutions. We know nothing of the origin of this 
ambivalence. One possible assumption is that it is a fundamental 
phenomenon of our emotional life. But it seems to me quite worth 
considering another possibility, namely that originally it formed no 
part of our emotional life but was acquired by the human race in 
connection with their father-complex, precisely where the ia ee 
analytic examination of modern individuals still finds it revealed at its 
strongest. !? 


The rituals of religion are concerned with both trying to make 
reparation for the first primal murder, for the unconscious retains the 
emotional problems of earlier generations — of the very first generation 
of human beings who lived in human civilization as distinct from animal 
groups. The method of this retention is a little obscure in Freud. At 
times he suggests a genetic transmission, but this cannot be entertained 
within the conceptual framework of psychoanalysis as the concept of 
genetic transmission belongs to the sciences of biology, zoology and 
genetics. On the other hand, the weaker form of the transmission 
through cultural institutions such as religion is more acceptable, but it 
must be seen as an unconscious process of transmission. 

Religion re-enacts the primal murder in its rituals of sacrifice — the 
mass in Catholic Christianity; the communion meal in some forms of 
Protestantism. (In Protestantism the repression of the idea and act of 
sacrifice has occurred, but the cross, aahou the sacrificial victim on it, 
and the eating of bread and wine, or fruit juice, are retained.) The need 
to commit the deed of killing the father, even if only symbolically, not 
actually killing anyone, continues because the taboos on incest, and on 
sexuality other than sexual intercourse for reproduction, or strictly 
within marriage to express love between husband and wife, are retained 
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and reiterated. These moral teachings are taboos — they are the holy, 
sacred, will of the primal father. Hence the difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of changing them within Roman Catholicism; Eastern 
Orthodoxy and puritan Protestantism.'* 

The Church expresses the unconscious in that by reiterating a strict 
sexual moral code it keeps alive the will of the primal father; it transmits 
and preserves the archaic heritage. In Moses and Monotheism, Freud 
wrote: 


We confidently expect that an investigation of all other cases of sacred 
prohibition would lead to the same conclusion as in that of the horror 
of incest: that what is sacred was originally nothing other than the 
prolongation of the will of primal father." 


The desire to kill off the primal father is renewed by the hatred felt 
towards those who uphold the rigorous denial of pleasure demanded by 
the sexual teachings of the Church. For those who try to live up to the 
moral code, and do not challenge the authority of the primal father’s 
moral rules too much, the Church allows participation in its ritual 
system, especially the sacraments of absolution, communion, and 
marriage. In the ritual of the Eucharist, the father is eee killed, 
and reparation made through the sacrifice of the son. The flesh of the 
father-son is then eaten to express indentification with the father. Freud 
assumes that the doctrines of the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, and 
of the Trinity, allows him to make this linkage between the father and 
the son. 

It follows from this analysis that the rituals of the Church cannot be 
properly understood apart from the moral teachings of Christianity, 
especially those concerned with sexual behaviour. The symbol of the 
father — primal and familial — is central to this understanding. Freud’s 
theory provides a way of grasping the emotional factors in religion, and 
deals with the content, the beliefs, symbols, rituals, and morals, of one 
religious group, namely Judaeo-Christianity. 


RELIGION AND INSTINCTS 


I want to focus next on a different issue arising out of Freud’s theory in 
relation to religion. This is the role of religions in the instinctual balance 
of a society. In this way it is possible to explain why the symbol of the 
primal father continues to haunt modern society and why the archaic 
heritage cannot be eradicated. 

' Freud’s sociological theory has been greatly under-rated; indeed it is 
hardly mentioned by most sociologists. Even Parsonians ignore the key 
part of Freud which is relevant to sociology, preferring to concentrate 
on object-relations and ego psychology. Marcuse’s Eros and Civilization 
(1955) does address itself to the central issues as theorized by Freud in 
Group Psychology (1921), The Future of an Illusion (1928), Civilization and its 
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Discontents (1930) and Moses and Monotheism (1939). Marcuse does not 
stress, however, the key role of religious institutions in Freud’s theory. 

Religious institutions were central to Freud’s theory of society. By the 
time he wrote Civilization and its Discontents, in the late nineteen twenties, 
he had changed the instinct theory from the sexual instincts and ego 
instincts dualism to the sexual and death instincts dualism. This change 
began in 1920 in Beyond the Pleasure Principle; it was no after-thought for 
Freud. The death instincts were introduced for good technical reasons 
and solved some theoretical problems within psychoanalysis.'* 

One task of religion is to control the death instincts. Without such 
controls society would disintegrate, for men, Freud assumes, are 
mutually hostile to one another. To hold groups of people together 
requires libidinal energy which has to be derived from the sexual 
instincts. Religious institutions are concerned with this redirection of 
sexual instinctual energy away from physical pleasure into work in 
society. 

The later instinct theory makes religious institutions central to the 
maintenance of the balance of instinctual forces. They offer com- 
pensations to large numbers of people for the instinctual renuncia- 
tions, both destructive and sexual, which they make in their social 
living. We have seen the most important of these compensations 
in the Eucharist — a son is killed, but the son is God as well as man. It is 
the next best thing to killing the father. The ritual paraphernalia offers 
some sensual satisfaction for all the repressed libido — music, colour, 
costume, movement, incense, flowers, paintings, architecture, precious 
stones and metals, candles and lights — they all offer compensation for 
the repression of sexuality. 

Freud thought that this was all breaking down in European societies. 
Elites could find more satisfactory compensations br instinctual 
renunciations in the arts. But the masses had not found an adequate 
substitute, except in nationalism. This is dangerous because it can be 
used to be no mere substitute for instinctual renunciations, but as a 
rationalization for instinctual indulgence. 

Many religious movements (and some political movements) are still 
linked with the unconscious archaic heritage. This means the primal 
father, and the wish to murder him, and the need to make reparation, 
persist in the unconscious. The archaic heritage persists. The primal 
father is killed symbolically in the Mass; his will is perpetuated in the 
control over sexuality. But nationalism and revolutionary sects lead to 
killing people as substitutes for the primal father when their word fights 
cease to be enough to satisfy instinctual wishes. 


RELIGION AS A COLLECTIVE NEUROSIS 


It is a postulate of psychoanalysis that religion is to be understood on the 
pattern of individual neurotic symptoms. Religions are not caused by 
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individual neurosis, but religion is best understood as if it were a 
symptom of a neurosis of humanity as a whole. 

In The Future of an Illusion Freud picks up a point he had made in his 
1907 paper ‘Obsessive Acts and Religious Practices’, viz. religious rituals 
provide the believer with a social, collective, method of handling the 
problems which would otherwise necessitate a private neurosis. That is, 
neurotic symptoms, for psychoanalysis, are produced by poly- 
morphously perverse sexual impulses which cannot find any outlet 
because of the internalized cultural values. The superego can be so 
severe in some people that they cannot even acknowledge these 
impulses, and certainly cannot act upon them in perverse actions. 
Neurotic symptoms are substitutes for these forbidden actions. 
Religions can provide some substitute gratifications which are socially 
allowed and performed. Participants in religious rituals may be spared 
having to construct their own private neurosis, which might otherwise 
isolate them from others, and make them grow more ill over time as a 
consequence of this isolation. Freud does not specify what these may be 
in any detail. Some have been mentioned, concerned with human 
sacrifice and sensual rituals. Holy communion is a sublimated form of 
cannibalism for the believer in transubstantiation. Homosexual 
impulses may be satisfied for some men in their brotherly love for Jesus 
and other Christians. Women can enjoy a sublimated form of love fora 
young man in the form of Jesus, and his representative, the priest. 
Oedipal wishes are handled not just in terms of a killing of a god, a 
representative of the father, but also in prayer for protection and love 
from God the father, and devotions to the Blessed Virgin Mary. For 
men, this is a powerful form of sublimated desire for their mother. Such 
are some of the socially provided substitute gratifications in religion. 
(The arts may also provide similar substitute gratifications for some 
people.) 

However, this does not mean that religion is positive in all its effects. 
It is based on illusions, that is on unconscious wishes. Illusions do not 
necessarily contradict reality. Later, Freud saw religion as based on 
delusions — that is wishes which do contradict reality. Belief in life after 
death, or reincarnation, can be seen as beliefs based on wishes — most 
people do not know any rational arguments for them. They can be seen 
as either illusions or delusions; it is a matter of judgement. 

Religions are obsessional neuroses which are handling the guilt 
humanity has as a result of the primal murder. In Totem and Taboo Freud 
wrote: 


Society was now based on complicity in the common crime; religion 
was based on the sense of guilt and the remorse attaching to it; while 
morality was based partly on the exigencies of this society and partly 
on the penance demanded by the sense of guilt.'® 


In the individual the severity of the superego is increased every time 
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hatred is not expressed. The energy of destructiveness from the death 
instincts turns onto the ego as object in a form of narcissitic masochism. 
The prime task of psychoanalytic therapy is to aim to reduce the 
demands of a severe superego on the individual neurotic (i.e. the 
demands of the internalized primal father). 

There is a basic layer of guilt in everyone, however, which fuels the 
superego’s demands, for by conforming the person hopes to make 
reparation. Reparation to both the primal father, for he still persists in 
the archaic component of the unconscious, and to the person’s own 
father, for he is hated as a representative of the primal father’s demands 
for renunciation of instinctual pleasure, and as erotic rival. The symbol 
of the father in the unconscious is fundamental and is therefore the key 
link between the phylogenetic and the ontogenetic levels of analysis. 

The social institutions of religion, law, and politics represent the 
cultural superego in the demands they make. They perpetuate the 
primal guilt by their high demands which ordinary people cannot meet. 
The destructive aggressivity of the death instincts is turned on to the 
members of the group or the followers of the movement by this 
manufacture of guilt. The danger, in Freud’s view, was that the amount 
of instinctual renunciation being demanded was too great. It led to 
discontents and to neuroses. It might also lead to the band of brothers, 
which can be read as including sisters, being formed to seek to kill the 
hated primal father again. 

It can be argued that at least the rituals of Christianity provided a way 
in which this could be done without people having to be killed. These 
religious methods are finished for many people today — so the 
alternatives of art and politics have to be used. Art can appeal to a few, 
but may not be enough compensation for the renunciation of the desire 
to kill the father again. Politics offers more direct satisfaction in the 
manoeuvrings and word fights which normally go on in political group 
meetings. The danger of the re-enactment of the primal parricide is 
however, always present. The artistic and religious substitutes may not 
prove enough, and the instinctual gratifications of normal politics may 
prove too weak for many, so that more action is demanded.'’ The 
historical situation can then be awaited, or manufactured, in which the 
primal crime can be performed. 


Robert J. Bocock 
Department of Sociology 
Open University 
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John Ray 


Opposition to the Common Market in 
England and Scotland 


In spite of the strong ‘Yes’ vote in Britain’s referendum on joining the 
European Common Market, one still notes British political figures 
voicing vigorous opposition to Britain’s membership. One would have 
thought that once the people had spoken, the politicians would have 
turned to other pursuits. This continued opposition does then raise the 
question of how durable grass-roots support for British membership 
has proved to be. Could the politicians be voicing a still-strong popular 
opposition? 

A related question is who does this opposition come from? What 
sections of the British public harbour the Common Market opponents? 
In the Parliament bork the extreme Left and the extreme Right appear 
to oppose British membership. Is this true among the population at 
large? In Scotland the SNP waged a dogged ‘No’ campaign. Is this 
sentiment shared by SNP voters? Since the EEC could be very 
convenient to an independent Scotland, unequivocal sentiments from 
Scottish Nationalists could not be taken for granted. 

In the present paper an attempt will be made to relate opposition to 
the EEC not only to demographic variables but also to attitudes on a 
variety of other social issues and two personality variables important in 
social psychology — authoritarianism and achievement motivation. In 
theory an authoritarian might object to the dilution of traditional 
central authority that joining the EEC implies. Also, if the EEC is in fact 
seen as widening the economic opportunities available to Britons, 
people who themselves are particularly achievement motivated should 
support it. 

Existing research! has shown that Conservative voters are more 
favourable than others to Common Market membership but 
conservatism of ideology does not predict attitudes either way. 


METHOD 


Because of the differing political alignments in Scotland, it was felt 
useful for this study to cover England and Scotland separately. Because 
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the purpose of the study was to look at relationships with opposition to 
the EEC rather than to make an exact survey of national levels of 
opposition, it was decided to limit the survey to the London and 
Glasgow areas only. In each area the sampling frame included 
‘dormitory’ communities and suburbs as well as the metropolitan area 
proper. The sample size in each case was limited to 100. Numbers larger 
than this lead to very little gain in statistical significance and it is of 
course axiomatic that it is the representativeness rather than the size ofa 
sample which matters. The method used was cluster sampling. This is 
the method used by all British public opinion polls, where it generally 
gives very accurate results. 

The questionnaire comprised the ten Wilson? Conservatism items, 
single items on the EEC and Scottish devolution, questions on age, sex, 
education, occupation and political preference and the two 
psychological tests mentioned — the Ray® scale of authoritarian 
personality in its short form and the Ray-Lynn ‘AO’ scale* in a form 
slightly modified to give an exact balance bewen pro-achievement and 
anti-achievement items. The survey was carried out in October 1977. 


RESULTS 


As expected, the level of support for Britain’s membership was lower in 
the Scottish sample- with 50 per cent opposed, 37 per cent in favour and 
13 per cent undecided. Even in the English sample, however, the level of 
support was surprisingly low — with only 55 per cent in favour, 32 per 
cent against and again 13 per cent undecided. There was no relationship 
with political party preference in England but in Scotland opposition 
was significantly associated with SNP vote (chi-squared of 34-05 with 
eight degrees of freedom). 

The reliabilities of the two psychological tests were -66 for 
authoritarianism and -65 for achievement motivation in England and 
-71 for both scales in Scotland. A short form of the achievement 
motivation scale was also constructed using only the most reliable 14 of 
the original 28 items. Its reliabilities were -73 in England and -72 in 
Scotland. 

In England, the significant correlations with attitude to the EEC were 
as follows: -214 with the long form of the ‘AO’ scale, -265 with attitude 
to divorce, -167 with attitude to evolution theory, — -267 with attitude to 
the death penalty, -264 with occupation, -228 with age and -312 with 
education. This means that EEC opponents were low on achievement 
motivation, opposed to divorce, opposed to the theory of evolution, in 
favour of the death penalty, tended to work in manual occupations, to 
be younger and to be less well educated. 

In Scotland, the significant correlations with attitude to the EEC were 
as follows: -252 with the short form of the ‘AO’ scale, -170 with attitude 
to birth control, — -282 with attitude to Scottish independence, -258 with 
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occupation and -272 with education. This means that EEC opponents 
were low on achievement motivation, against birth control, in favour of 
increased Scottish independence, tended to work in manual occupa- 
tions and to be less well educated. 


DISCUSSION 


Although the two metropolitan areas sampled cannot be taken as 
completely representative of their respective ‘nations’, the results 
obtained do seem to reflect considerable disillusionment with the EEC. 
Since metropolitan areas might be.expected to be on the whole slightly 
more internationally-minded than other areas, even the level of support 
revealed here is probably untypically high. Additionally, when the 
survey was being taken, many of the EEC supporters (perhaps a third) 
volunteered comments such as, ‘Well, now we are in it I suppose we have 
to try and make a go of it.’ Their support was in other words quite 
grudging and such as might very well be reversed by subsequent political 
events. One must conclude that Britain’s membership of the EEC now 
rests on a much shakier foundation of popular support than it did at the 
time of the referendum. An independent Scotland would almost 
certainly not be a member. 

Although authoritarianism was not related to EEC support, the guess 
about achievement motivation turned out to be supported. The fact that 
it was two different forms of the scale which showed significant 
correlations in England and Scotland does, however, show that it was 
achievement motivation in slightly different senses that was involved in 
each case. The reason for this difference and its exact nature are perhaps 
made harder to fathom by the fact that on neither scale did the overall 
mean scores of the Scots and the English differ significantly. Taking the 
items of the scale individually, the Scots disliked inefficiency more but 
claimed to plan less for their careers and to be less ambitious. Obviously 
only further research can elucidate the exact relationship between 
achievement motivation and support for the EEC in the two nations. 

Otherwise the pattern revealed in the correlations suggests that 
opposition to the EEC tends to come from a type of old-fashioned 
working-class conservatism. This pattern is clearest in the English 
sample but still exists in the Scottish sample even though confounded a 
little by the influence of nationalism. 

Even though the term ‘old-fashioned’ would seem to apply to the 
sentiments held by English EEC opponents, it must be repeated that 
these Toom did in fact tend to be younger. This is complicated by 
the fact that young people in general did not tend to be characterized by 
such sentiments. Again, we have a relationship that only further research 
could elucidate. 

Perhaps, in fact, ‘old-fashioned’ also matches the character of the 
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Parliamentary opponents of the EEC. Both Mr Powell and the Labour 
Left do very clearly draw much of their inspiration from the last century. 


John J. Ray 
Lecturer in Sociology 
University of New South Wales, Australia 


NOTES 


1. D. K. B. Nias, ‘Attitudes to the 3. J. J. Ray, ‘Do Authoritarians Hold 
Common Market: A case study in Authoritarian Attitudes?’, Human Rela- 
Conservatism’, chapter 16in G. D. Wilson tions, 307-25, vol. 29 (1976). 

(ed.), The Psychology of Conservatism, 4. J. J. Ray ‘A Behaviour Inventory to 
London, Academic Press, 1973. Measure Achievement Motivation’, 

2. G. D. Wilson, ‘Liberal extremists’, Journal of Social Psychology, 135-6, vol. 95 

New Society, 263—4, vol. 26 (1973). (1975). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From Craig Smith 
A brief response to Jenks on T. H. Green 


With a view to establishing two theses, Dr Jenks has recently assembled 
in this journal an impressive amount of information about Oxford 
Idealist philosophy in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.! 
One of Jenks’ theses is that some facets of T. H. Green’s philosophy were 
harnessed to purposes other than those Green intended. Historically, 
there is little room for doubt that Jenks is correct on this account. But, as 
there is no necessary logical connection between Green’s as nAg 
ethics and his policy recommendations for the practical reform of 
society, the historical phenomenon Jenks describes is not altogether 
surprising. Jenks’ other thesis is that, as an innovative philosopher of 
duty, Green is distinguished from his contemporaries. This view allows 
Jenks to represent Green as the founding father of a tradition of 
philosophers of duty at Oxford. This second thesis betrays a 
misunderstanding not only of Green’s philosophical writing but also of 
his importance in the history of ideas. 

Green’s reputation as a philosopher stems partially from his criticism 
of both Utilitarian and Kantian moral theory. Green argues that neither 
of these theories is helpful to an individual facing a practical moral 
decision. Not only does Green suggest that the Utilitarian theory is 
unhelpful but also that Utilitarianism is likely to have a stiflng effect on 
individual moral creativity. But Green is known for more than his 
critiques of the Kantian philosophy of intention and the Utilitarian 
philosophy of consequence. Green is also the proponent of a 
philosophy of character, not a philosophy of duty as Jenks suggests. It is 
as a philosopher of character that Green is distinguished from his 
contemporaries. That these philosophies can not be assimilated under 
one head is clear from the questions they ask. Green does not ask the 
philosopher of duty’s question: What duty is entailed by the following 
(stated) circumstances? Nor is Green content to ask the conse- 
quentialist’s question: What action should I commit? Rather, as a 
philosopher of character, Green asks the entirely different question: 
What should I be? In its most general form Green’s question becomes: 
What kind of character is morally desirable ?? 
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Insofar as Jenks misconstrues Green’s philosophy, he is able to align 
Green vaguely with subsequent philosophers of duty at Oxford. But, 
Green is actually distinguished from such subsequent philosophers as 
H. A. Prichard and R. M. Hare precisely because, whereas they are 
philosophers of duty, Green is a philosopher of character. The 
intriguing historical question which Jenks does not ask is how it came to 
be that Green’s suggestion thata philosophy of character could solve the 
problems of Utilitarian and Kantian moral theory was so readily 
acceptable to his philosophic audience. It could have been maintained 
(and I would maintain) that the problems these philosophies set out to 
solve are simply different problems from those of a philosophy of 
` character. It is not at all clear that a hilosophy of character can resolve 

the problems posed by the ahde oie of consequence and intention. 


C. A. Smith 
Department of Politics 
University of Edinburgh 


NOTES 


1. Craig Jenks, ‘T. H. Green, The 
Oxford Philosophy of Duty and the 
English Middle Class’, The British Joumal of 
Sociology, vol. XXVIII, no. 4, December 
1977- 
2. Cf. The Prolegomena to Ethics (Oxford, 
1883), section 180 ff. Further, Green 
began his professional lectures of the 


claiming the primary question of moral 
philosophy to be: ‘Does the designation 
“morally good” belong to a certain 
character in its own right as something of 
which the attainment is an absolute end 
and to action as relative to such 
character?” (MS 24, Balliol College, 
Oxford). 


Hilary and Trinity Terms of 1879 by 


Reply to Craig Smith 


Craig Smith criticizes my categorization of T. H. Green as a 
‘philosopher of duty’ as shiloacph ically inaccurate. Must it therefore be 
illegitimate for sociology and political science as well? Smith does not 
allow of the possibility (discussed in my paper, p. 486) that specifically 
philosophical classification of philosophies may operate at a different 
level from broad conceptualization of schools of thought and strands of 
ideology. Yet philosophers and sociologists of knowledge may have 
quite opposite interests in a maximum narrowness of definition (what 
might be termed brand differentiation within Kuhnian paradigms) and 
a maximum breadth of definition respectively. 

This conflict holds for the relation between sociology and, not only 
philosophy, but any human action that sociology studies. For example, 
Baptists, Seventh Day Adventists and Mormons would probably object 
to being classified as members of functionally similar Protestant sects; 
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the rulers of the USSR would probably object to a sociological 
demonstration of underlying similarities between Tsarist and Soviet 
ideology. Smith criticizes the ‘philosophy of duty’ concept as ‘vague’, 
but it is in fact vague only in the sense that it represents a selection of 
characteristics, such as any ideal typical conceptualization of a social 
phenomenon must entail. 

Rather than recognize that Green’s ‘philosophy of character’ might 
be a sub-category of philosophy of duty, Smith regards these 
categorizations as mutually exclusive. But his denial of ‘philosopher of 
duty’ status to Green contradicts those occasional attempts to put Green 
in context that philosophers themselves have made. Where Smith 
emphasizes Green’s criticisms of Kant, other interpreters have placed 
them in the context of Green’s project of reformulating Kantian ethics. 
Where Smith sees a unified ‘metaphysical ethics’ disjoined from Green’s 
policy recommendations, others have seen an ethics or a unity of ethics 
and policy to which the metaphysics was only contingently related.’ 
Green himself used the term ‘Idealist’ in the non-philosophical sense of 
a desire to change the world in accordance with an idea.? His key 
concept is that of ‘moral ideal’. I accept Smith’s account in that Green’s 
method is to root the moral ideal in self or character rather than in a 
rootless Kantian moral law. But his insistence on a difference of 
‘problem’ between Green and other philosophers cannot be extended 
beyond method to underlying objectives. In that Green’s ultimate 
objective is the implementation of moral absolutes, he may fairly be 
considered a philosopher of duty. 

Smith somewhat uncompromisingly criticizes my notions of what is 
‘historically’ interesting, as though there were objective criteria of 
historical interest. But again, my enquiry into the ideological afhliations 
and social ramifications of Green? was motivated by a series of 
connected sociological questions: could comparative study of the 
relation between ideas and social structure aid conceptualization of the 
different German and British modernization patterns? Why did 
Hegelianism fail to have a significant social impact in late nineteenth- 
century Oxford, the alleged strength of an ‘Anglo-Hegelian’ movement 
notwithstanding? Why did Hegelianism not generate relativisms 
across the whole spectrum of thought in Britain, as it came to in 
Germany? How did the use of Hegel and Kant by Green and others 
relate to the reform-defying nature of nineteenth-century social change, 
and thus to the remarkable British political stability? What analogies 
could be drawn between Hegelianism and utilitarianism as ideologies 
rejected as dangerous? What factual evidence is there for the anecdotal 
claims of late nineteenth-century Germans (more recently reiterated by 
native social critics),* that British thought and society were plagued by 
‘hypocrisy’? In the light of such questions, the discovery of how 
homogeneously oriented to philosophy of duty were the Oxford 
philosophers 1870—1940, and of how manipulatively this philosophy 
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could be used, was not without interest. This is simply a different level of 
analysis from that at which Smith’s remarks operate. 


NOTES 


1. William Wallace, close disciple of 
Green and his successor as Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, said in an obituary (The 
Academy, April 1882) that Green ‘went 
back to Kant’. H. A. Prichard (Duty and 
Interest, pp. 42-8), wrote as though 
Green’s obviously worthwhile objective of 
defending ‘our moral convictions’ was 


Craig Jenks, 
Department of Sociology 
Brooklyn College C.U.N.Y. 


marred by his metaphysical method. 

2. T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Oxford, 1893, section 299. 

3. ‘The Oxford Idealist Philosophers; 
a Study in the Sociology of Knowledge’, 
Ph.D. London, 1976. - 

4. E.g. Max Nicholson, The System, 
London, 1967. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


W. Baldamus 


Reification and reconstruction in 
current German sociology 


German sociology shows all the symptoms of post-paradigmatic 
developments found elsewhere, but in a more accentuated form: a high 
rate of proliferation of schools and specialities is combined with an 
increasing pluralism of theories and standpoints. Though this 
phenomenon is obviously complex, two simultaneous processes are 
most noticeable. First, established theoretical concepts become more 
and more institutionalized, and thus reified, POF their organized 
application in specialized empirical or pragmatic contexts; subjectively, 
this is associated with the familiar symptoms of loss of relevance, 
trivialization, reiteration, routinization and boredom. Second, as a 
countermovement, there is an irrepressible need to reconstruct reified 
concepts by recourse to theoretical, methodological or ideological 
innovations. The process of perpetual reconstruction tends to be faster 
than that of reification. For organized A E is inevitably more 
time-consuming than the invention of new ideas. The high rate of 
proliferation is therefore the net effect of reification and reconstruction. 

The material collected for this review suggests that the process of 
proliferation is faster in Germany than in Britain.! Several reasons for 
this come readily to mind. First, the publication and distribution of 
sociological literature is more efficient, both technologically and 
organizationally, in Germany than over here. Second, the professional 
prestige of sociologists, in academic and public affairs, is higher. Third, 
the reception of Anglo-American publications is quicker in Germany 
than that of non-English publications over here, as they do not have to 
be translated. (English is a compulsory subject in Germany, and at least 
a quarter of recommended texts are Anglo-American.) Moreover, 
fourth, for the same reason a wider range of material has to be 
assimilated by German sociologists. Fifth, the sheer quantity of 
empirical outputs grows faster in Germany, because financial resources 
are less restricted. Finally, owing to the ever present repercussions of the 
East-West conflict, the competition between alternative ideological 
reconstructions is more intense. 
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To ae with the extraordinary complexity of this trend, I have made 
up a table of recurring topics, which characterize five prominent 
orientations. The table indicates a two-dimensional fragmentation into 
‘schools’ and ‘specialities’.? As the literature relating to pragmatic and 
empirical interests reflects specifically German local conditions, and is 
rarely translated into English, it would be pointless to provide 
references. Because it is almost exclusively the theoretical, 
reconstructionist material that is translated, non-German speaking 
sociologists are often oddly fascinated, and mystified, by ‘the Germans’. 
In fact, however, theoretical work is usually informed by solid empirical 
studies. 

The vertical columns of the table represent school-specific standpoints 
and styles of discourse, whereby the cultural difference between German 
and Anglo-American sociology increases from left to right. Thus the 
sharpest contrast is between Agnostic Eclectic Pragmatism and Monistic 
Marxism, represented by Kuhn and Hahn respectively. The horizontal 
rows show institutionalized specializations insofar as they reinforce the 
fragmentation of schools. Here it should be noted that in any post- 
paradigmatic situation theoretical models (row a) are often more closely 
associated with practical-political concerns (row b) than with empirical 
interests (row c). So this is not a specifically German aspect. The same 
applies to the high degree of relative autonomy of all specialized 
interests: theoreticians supply their own philosophical resources, 
policy-oriented writers draw mostly upon ad hoc theoretical 
constructions and empirical specialists provide largely their own 
political and theoretical perspectives. In view of the immense literature, 
the relevant keywords for row ¢ are of course highly selective. 

T. S. Kuhn’s Die Entstehung des Neuen is most suitable as a point of 
departure because, culturally, it mirrors American rather than German 
styles of thought. The book consists of fourteen translated English 
papers, two of which appear in print for the first time. The first six 
papers are grouped together under the title ‘Historiographisches’, and the 
rest under ‘Metahistorisches’. This division was apparently inspired by the 
editor, Lorenz Kriiger, a well-known philosopher of science, who also 
supplied a comprehensive introduction (pp. 7—30). This is focused, in 
a new way, on the old familiar controversies between Kuhn, the 
sociologically oriented historian, and his philosophical critics. Kriger 
reinterprets and pinpoints these endlessly reiterated polemics of the 
past decade by arguing that, superficially, it was a debate on ‘the 
rationality and progress’ of modern science (pp. 15 ff). Ona deeper level 
it concerns the central notion of AEA S during a scientific 
revolution the community of specialists changes from an established 
research tradition to a new, competing, one; this involves a total 
Bedeutungsverschiebung® (Gestaltswitch of relevance) of the technical 
vocabulary. As is well known from his famous 196g ‘Postscript’ (which is 
incorporated in the second and third edition of the German translation 
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of The Structure of Scientific Revolutions) Kuhn revised his earlier treatment 
of this problem by recourse to Quine’s conception of ‘radical 
translation’.! This provided him, vis-a-vis his logical-positivist 
philosophical opponents, with an unassailable strategy in which older 
American-pragmatist tenets were blended into a new ingredient that may 
best be described as an epistemological form of agnosticism. For it means 
that ‘new knowlege’ is in the last analysis unknowable within a given 
paradigm and thus progress is unpredictable and uncontrollable. 
Explicit agnostic statements are frequent in every phase of Kuhn’s 
counterattacks on the philosophy of science, but they were never 
accentuated towards a thematic doctrine, for that would have been 
incompatible with the evolutionary rational-reconstructionist strand in 
his more transparent historicist methodology. A single example of an 
unmistakable agnostic formulation will suffice: 


Translation may, in addition, provide points of entry for the neuro- 
reprogramming that, however inscrutable, at this time, must underlie 
conversion (Postscriptum 1969, p. 214). 


The pragmatist orientation need hardly be emphasized; it is repeatedly 
reiterated, under the criterium of the ‘fertility’ of new theories, as 
notably in the new paper on ‘Objektivitat, Werturteil und Theoriewahl’ (pp. 
421 ff). 

Taken as a whole this volume confirms the wide-spread impression 
that the innumerable revisions and readjustments of Kuhn's 
metahistoricist ideas make it difficult to discern basic concerns that have 
not changed. It is therefore enlightening that both Kuhn’s Preface (p. 43) 
‘and Kriiger’s Introduction (p. 21) emphasize the continuity of the 
‘profoundly sociological’ kernel of his work. On the other hand that 
reassurance also highlights the persistent and unexplained incompatibility 
between the sociological kernel and the equally stable historicist 
framework. 

The diffused eclecticism of Kuhn’s standpoint contrasts strongly with 
Tenbruck’s sociology of science. While he also uses historiographic 
sources, Tenbruck argues unmistakably and consistently within a 
sociological perspective. More precisely, he reconstructs the early- 
Weberian tradition by projecting the life style of innerworldly asceticism 
specifically into the modern scientist’s normative legitimations of belief 
(Heilserwartungen). An appropriately revised Disenchantment thesis is 
sharply articulated in his ‘law of trivialization’: 


. . in the course of cognitive progress knowledges’ (die Erkenntnisse) 
increasingly lose significance (Bedeutung). At the starting position of 
the process they have a high significance value, though usually a low 
utility value; in the end they hold no significance value but commonly 
a high utility value. . . . Sociologically formulated, modern science 
originally created legitimations for action (Handlungslegitimation), 
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because its products were imbued with normative expectations. The 
trivialization process impoverishes science to the facta bruta of 
empirical predicates (pp. 23 ff).... All of this follows a definite 
pattern which corresponds to the inner logic of the evolution of the 
natural sciences. . . . (Hence) the process of trivialization manifests 
itself in stages, i.e. not nature as a whole is gradually becoming 
meaningless, but only limited segments of it are successively 
trivialized (p. 34). 


Stated without its full context, Tenbruck’s law may seem to be hardly 
less agnostic than the Kuhnian pragmatist notion of incommensurable 
paradigm shifts. It should be noted, however, that it is primarily the 
scientists” world view, not its sociological explication, which is cognitively 
restricted. Even so, Tenbruck does mention in passing that in the social 
sciences too ‘the proportion of trivial knowledge’ has tended to grow, as 
is indicated by ‘the proliferation of ey conceptualizations, the 
excessive growth of methodological and technical aspects, the 
specialization of subjects and the schematization of research’ (p. 38). As 
this argument revolves around the problem of ‘increasing complexity’ it 
will be taken up later. 

The distribution of the five ‘schools’ in the table has been so arranged 
as to show that the first two columns, representing Kuhn and Tenbruck, 
differ markedly from the remaining three which are concerned with 
Luhmann, Habermas and Hahn. This difference manifests itself not 
only in the fact that Kuhn and Tenbruck draw their empirical insights 
from the natural sciences, while the others, as regards comparable 
empirical interests, lean towards the social sciences (see row c). There is 
also a further contrast: Luhmann, Habermas and Hahn are overtly and 
intensely motivated by particular political interests which are less 
consciously articulated in the case of Tenbruck and still less in Kuhn (see 
row b). The growing ‘politicalization’ (Politisierung) of methodo- 
logical standpoints, a specifically German trend over the past two 
decades, is difficult to capture by means of conventional labels because 
most of these by now have lost their original meaning through over- 
extension and trivialization. This applies especially to the notions of 
‘criticism’, ‘rationality’, ‘enlightenment’ (Aufklärung) and ‘eman- 
cipation’, all of which have been more and more generalized into 
undifferentiated goals of social evolution, reform or reconstruction, 
across the entire spectrum of political denominations, from Neo- 
Conservatism to Neo-Marxism.® 

Surprisingly, the profusion of sophisticated political rhetorics has 
sharpened rather than trivialized the ubiquitous use of the notien of 
‘ideology’, ‘ideology criticism’ or ‘suspected ideology’ (Ideologie- 
verdacht). This has been clearly anticipated by Luhmann: 


In the past ideologies were always ethically and cognitively gauged in 
terms of truth criteria which were rooted in metaphysical ontologies. 
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In that perspective they appeared as suspect, as symptom of a cultural 
crisis, as symptom of vanished values and lost legitimate beliefs 
(glaubwtirdiger Sinn). Our analysis, however, suggests that this 
imbalance between ideology and truth manifests not so much a 
derivation of truth from obsolete ontological premises. Day after day 
ideologies are proving themselves as indestructibly viable 
(lebenskraftig): to speak of the end of ideology is nonsense (Soziologische 
Aufklärung 1, Opladen, p. 54). 


We can see here that owing to the continual and intensively conscious 
dispute between West and East German sociologists, the once firmly 
established contrariness of the Marxian concept of ideology and several 
Non-Marxian versions has nearly disappeared.’ Applied to the present 
inter-school analysis, Luhmann’s forecast means that each one of the 
five styles of thought understands its own position as a historical vantage 
point in which a particular constellation of political interests offers a 
‘privileged access’ to specific truth realizations. In Luhmann’s recent 
work, a unique combination of pragmatist with appropriate 
evolutionist models, focussed on a macrosociological theory of societal 
development, has led to a remarkable innovation (which, inadvertently, 
has also a bearing on Tenbruck’s law): ‘Komplexitatssteigerung’ (literally: 
augmentation of complexity). To grasp the importance of this concept 
to the current trend, one must remember that the single word 
‘complexity’ (and hence ‘trivialization’) signifies ‘complicatedness’ in 
the sense of mentally created constructions; but when it is fused with 
‘Steigerung’ the result is a dramatic shift towards structures and processes 
which are potentially independent of the sociologist’s imagination. It is 
difficult to say whether Luhmann attempts a deliberate re-orientation 
away from the conceptualist tenets of the functionalist paradigm 
towards realist presuppositions. Certainly his reconstruction of a 
general social system theory in evolutionist terms is much more 
extensive than that of Talcott Parsons.’ Its main advantage shows itself 
ina surprisingly large scope of applicability to social policy. In fact these 
aspects are so multifarious and intricate that they cannot possibly be 
summarized. To get a rough idea it may be noted that, in principle, the 
‘developmentally increasing complexity’ of social systems relative to 
their ‘environments’ implies ‘selective contingencies’ within which 
relative ‘reductions’ of complexity may be realized. 

Obviously the provocative alignment between organic and social 
conceptions of evolution, for all its advances in practical contexts, poses 
methodological difficulties. Some of these have been elaborated in 
detail by Habermas’ sce of Luhmann (pp. 112-15, 224-9). For the 
present purpose a less sophisticated reflection may suffice: in view of the 
vastly extended use of organic evolutionary analogies (‘survival’, 
‘human species’, ‘selectivity’, ‘genesis’, ‘environment’, ‘differentiation’, 
‘adaptation’, etc.), there comes a point where an enquiry would have to 
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demonstrate exactly to what extent modern societies are approaching 
‘genetic’ processes in more than just metaphorical terms. It will be seen 
in a moment that this question is equally relevant to Habermas’ own 
recent work. 

A few years ago reviewers of Habermas were faced with the insoluble 
task of reducing an incredibly complex discourse to the level of ordinary 
sociological speech. Today, as his most influential work Erkenntnis und 
Interesse is available in English, in an excellent translation, it seems 
permissible to select special points which are relatively easy to 
summarize. Most prominent in his recent writings is a comprehensive 
restatement of his earlier polemics against the more ‘dogmatic’ variants 
of German Marxism. Though he still argues in his usual Hegelian- 
philosophical vein, one can now detect unobtrusive empirical 
ingredients mixed into his new reconstruction (not merely revision) of 
historical materialism which are not too difficult. For example, a 
basically evolutionist interpretation of Marx and Engels is reinforced by 
recourse to various advances in cognitive-genetic psychology (in the 
Piaget- Kohlberg tradition).9 As a result an empirically saturated model 
of cognitive learning and socialization processes is extended and 
elevated to that of societal learning (gesellschaftlicher Lernvorgang), with 
clearly evolutionary applications: 


. .. Initially the learning mechanisms will have to be sought at the 
psychological level. Once this has been achieved with the help of 
cognitive-genetic psychology, additional empirical suppositions will 
be required to explain sociologically how individual learning can be 
incorporated into the collectively accessible stock of knowledge 
(Wissensvorrat). Individually acquired learning capacities and informations 
must be latently available in world images (Weltbilder), before they can 
be utilized for social policies, i.e. transformed into learning processes 
(Lernvorgange) of society (p. 36). 


To appreciate the connection of this aspect with Habermas’ 
ideological standpoint, the next quotation, picked out almost at 
random from many similar statements, may be helpful. After a brief 
mention of recent Marxist concessions to structuralism, he goes on to 


Say: 


Certainly, as regards the conception of objectified culture (objektiver 
Geist), as developed in the Hegelian-Marxist tradition from Lukács to 
Adorno, there was no need for such reformulations. That is the 
reason why the particular inducement which encouraged me to 
incorporate normative structures into a cognitive-evolutionist frame 
of reference, was in fact the genetic structuralism of Piaget; an 
approach which surmounted the traditional structuralist opposition 
to evolutionism by way of assimilating epistemological tenets 
(Denkmotive) from Kant to Peirce. Incidentally, the crucial importance 
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of Piaget for Marxist theory was already discovered by Lucien 
Goldmann (p. 39).!° 


However, when it comes to specifying concretely the scope within 
which evọlutionary mechanisms, such as social learning, are still 
sufficiently indeterminate or variable to offer possibilities for putting 
into practice ‘rational’ steering devices, Habermas is less optimistic than 
Luhmann. Here again Habermas’ indisputable virtuosity in 
constructing ‘self-reflective’!! sequences of incredibly subtle expositions 
cannot be replicated by quoting short statements taken out of context. 
His whole approach is in fact a kind of ‘paradigm’ (in the Kuhnian sense) 
which the sociological ‘practitioner’ can comprehend only by 
assimilating the hidden rules through constant imitation of established 
achievements. The following exemplar may illustrate that this requires a 
great deal of practice as well of competence: 


Evolutionist theoretical statements concerning contemporary societal 
formations have practical relevance insofar as they may serve to 
diagnose evolutionary problems. Here the necessary confinement to 
retrospective explanations of the historical material has to be 
relinquished in favour of a forward leaping retrospective (vorausentworfene 
Retrospektive) of action-perspectives (Handlungsperspehtiven). This is 
typical for . . . H. Marcuse’s ‘Eindimensionaler Mensch’ . . . Marxist 
analyses of advanced capitalism too usually share this asymmetrical 
position of the theoretician who analyses evolutionary problems of 
the contemporary social system with a view towards structural 
possibilities which have not yet been institutionalized — and perhaps 
will never find an institutional substantiation (p. 250; italics in the 
original). 


By comparison the East German sociologist Erich Hahn, who 
repeatedly opposed Habermas and his followers from the standpoint of 
traditional Neo-Marxism, seems almost simplistic, notwithstanding the 
fact that his range of theoretical interests is equally widespread. His 
main critique of Erkenntnis und Interesse is focused on Habermas’ eclectic 
dualism, in contradistinction to his own monistic model of historical 
materialism: 


The paired categories ‘Labour—Interaction’ in Erkenntnis und Interesse 
emerge from the ‘working up’ (‘Verarbeitung’) of historical 
materialism as the crowning Alternative (p. 223). . . . This dualism of 
work (Arbeit)!2 and interaction, of instrumental and communicative 
action, of self-generation through creative activity and emancipation 
(Bildung) through critical-revolutionary activity, and finally of 
synthesis through social labour (Arbeit) and synthesis through 
political engagement, is not in the least capable of explicating and 
articulating the precise function and location of the dialectic of forces 
of production and relations of production. On the contrary, 
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Habermas replaces that dialectic by an idealist schema of historical 
evolution (p. 231). . . . Thus, on account of his misconception of the 
crucial contradictions and generative forces in contemporary social 
reality, Habermas exercises at present a disorienting influence upon 
the struggle of those sections of the intelligentsia who constitute a 
democratic movement and whose intellectual orientations had been 
onetime influenced by Jürgen Habermas. These forces are in need ofa 
distinct class-specific orientation, an orientation which cannot 
dispense with an intellectual assimilation of Marxist-Leninism 


(p. 241). 


Hahn is probably best known as one of the editors of the 
controversial Wörterbuch der marxistisch-leninistischen Soziologie'® for which 
he wrote the following entries: ‘Handeln’, ‘Ideologie’, ‘Rolle, soziale’, 
‘Sozialization’, ‘Verhalten’ , ‘Verhältnisse’. This dictionary, now a best seller 
in West Germany, is a very characteristic product of the post- 
functionalist paradigm. While in the 50s and early 60s functionalist 
theory met with incisive criticism in West Germany (notably by 
Tenbruck, Dahrendorf, Dreitzel, Habermas) and was ignored by East 
German sociologists, all its central concepts and methods have ka 
become a large and universally accepted component of standard 
textbooks. In retrospect that turnabout surely must rank among the 
oddest episodes in the long history of sociology. It materialized partly 
through the unexpectedly ubiquitous utility of functionalist statistics for 
the control of large-scale capitalist and communist societies alike and 
partly through the serendipitous discovery of the hidden affinity of an 
evolutionist system theory within both classical functionalism and the 
Marxist-Leninist tradition.'* 

In conclusion a language-philosophical reflection suggests itself. The 
German language has a special capacity for creating complicated 
concepts by fusing several nouns into a single word (e.g. Ideologie- 
verdacht, Trivialisierungsprozess, Widerspiegelungstheorem, Gesellschafts- 
prognostik, Kulturpolitik, Handlungsperspektive, Wissenschaftssoziologie, 
Identitatsentwicklung, Lernsituation). This facilitates the proliferation of 
theoretical reconstructions as a response to the interminable growth of 
empirical and pragmatic reifications. However, since language is a 
constituent of he societal ‘Lernprozess’, there are indications that even 
this feature of the postparadigmatic trend is no longer a German 


privilege. 
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NOTES 


For very helpful comments on an earlier 
draft of this article I arh indebted to Mike 
Syer. 

1. The examples which seem to me 
particularly interesting in that sense 
are: Erich Hahn, ‘Die theoretischen 
Grundlagen der Soziologie von Jūrgen 
Habermas’, in Winifred Dallmayr (ed.), 
Materialien zu Habermas’ ‘Erkenntnis und 
Interesse’, Frankfurt am Main, Suhrkamp 
Verlag, 1974, pp. 220-43; Niklas 
Luhmann, Soziologische Aufklärung 2, 
Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1975, 
221 pp.; Friedrich H. Tenbruck, ‘Der 
Fortschritt der Wissenschaft als Trivial- 
isierungsprozess’, in Nico Stehr and 
René König (eds) Wissenschaftssoziologie, 
Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1975, 
pp. 19-47; Jürgen Habermas, Zur 
Rekonstruktion des Historischen Materialismus, 
Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp Verlag, 
1976, 346 pp.; Thomas S. Kuhn, Die 
Entstehung des Neuen (edited by Lorenz 
Kriger and translated by Hermann 
Vetter), Frankfurt am Main, Suhrkamp 
Verlag, 1977, 478 pp. — An invaluable 
source for identifying untranslatable 
German speech habits have been Jeremy J. 
Shapiro’s ‘Translator’s Notes to Jiirgen 
Habermas’, Knowledge and Human Interests, 
London 1972. For detailed up-to-date 
information on important publications I 
am indebted to Christian von Ferber, 
Peter Gleichmann, Georg Kamphausen, 
Lorenz Krüger, Thomas Schnelle and 
Nico Stehr. 

2. The table is so constructed as to give 
an impression of the ‘stair model’ 
(Stufenmodell), a widely used device of 
showing diagrammatically interconnec- 
tions between diachronic and synchronic 
structures. See notably Helmut Spinner, 
Pluralismus als Erkenntnismodell, Frankfurt 
am Main, 1974, pp. 132, 191; J. Habermas 
(1976), op. cit., pp. 70, 71, 82. 

3. Bedeutung is wholly untranslatable. 
‘Relevance’ or ‘significance’ fails to 
capture the essentially holistic connotation 
of the word; the connection with ‘Gestalt’ 
may serve to get around this difficulty. 
That dilemma applies also to the 
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subsequent translation of a passage from 
Tenbruck. 

4. Williard Van Orman Quine, Word 
and Object, Cambridge (Mass.), 1960, pp. 
26 ff. The context in which Quine is 
quoted suggests, however, that Kuhn may 
have missed the crucial point of Quine’s 
epistemology, viz. its antinominalist 
agnosticism: the untranslatable residual 
of competing conceptual schemes is 
impenetrable in terms of cognitive 
meaning. 

5. In English-language philosophy the 
single word ‘knowledge’ obscures the 
difference between ‘Erkenntnisse = 
cognitive innovations and ‘Wissen’ = 
accumulated established knowledge; I am 
therefore using the plural ‘knowledges’ as 
the nearest possible translation of 
Erkenntnisse. See also J. J. Shapiro, op. 
cit., p. 319. 

6. See for example H. Spinner, op. cit., 
Pp- 225, 235, 278; Reinhard Kreckel, 
Soziologisches Denken, Opladen, 1975, 
pp. 21 ff, 39 ff, 48 ff and passim. This is at 
present the most lucid and compact 
introductory test. It shows particularly the 
continuing influence of the ‘Frankfurt 
School’ tradition. 

7. See also Erich Hahn, op. cit., 
pp. 202 ff (‘Ideologie’); Peter Christian 
Ludz, JIdeologiebegriff und marxistische 
Theorie, Opladen, 1976. 

8. Talcott Parsons, Societies. Evolutionary 
and Comparative Perspectives, Englewood 
Cliffs, 1966; the recent influence of 
Parsons is largely due to his Zur Theorie 
sozialer Systeme, Stuttgart 1973. 

9. Op. cit (1976) chapter 2.: 
‘Moralentwicklung und Ich-Identitdt’. For 
additional empirical influences see 
notably R. Döbert, Systemtheorie und die 
Entwicklung religiöser Deutungssysteme, 
Frankfurt am Main, 1975; K. Eder, Zur 
Entstehung staatlich organisierter Gesell- 
schaften, Frankfurt am Main, 1976. 

10. L. Goldmann, Marxisme et Sciences 
Humaines, Paris, 1971. 

11. Cf. J. J. Shapiro, op. cit., p. 320. 

12. Ibid., p. 823. 

13. It consists of 


293 entries, 
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contributed by 69 East German social 
scientists; published in West Germany by 
Westdeutscher Verlag, Frankfurt am 
Main, end edn, 1973. 

14. A significant aspect of the latest 
German trend may be the recent 
rediscovery of several prefunctionalist 
sociologists, such as: Edgar Zilsel, Die 
sozialen Ursprünge der neuzeitlichen 
Wissenschaft (edited and translated by 
Wolfgang Krohn), Frankfurt am Main, 
1976; Norbert Elias, Uber den Prozess der 
Zivilisation (1st edn Basel, 1939), 2nd edn 
Frankfurt am Main, 1977; cf. also P. R. 
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Gleichmann, J. Goudsblom and H. Korte 
(eds), Human Figurations, Essays for 
Norbert Elias, Amsterdams Sociologisch 
Tijdscrift, 1977; Ludwik Fleck, The Genesis 
and Development of a Scientific Fact (German 
original Basel, 1935), ed. by Robert K. 
Merton and Thaddeus J. Trenn, with a 
foreword by Thomas S. Kuhn, Chicago 
University Press, forthcoming. Ludwik 
Fleck, Entstehung und Entwicklung einer 
wissenschaftlicher Tatsache, new edition, 
Benno Schwabe and Co., Basel, 1978, with 
an introduction by W. Ch. Zimmerli. 
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Self and Social Context 
Ray Holland The Macmillan Press Ltd 1977 
303 pp. £10-00 (£4-95 paper) 


This is a valuable and remarkable book. 
Full of surprises, it persuades as much by 
the manner of its argument as by the 
argument itself. It should prove 
stimulating reading well beyond the 
conventional speciality boundaries that 
might mistakenly be inferred from the 
title. 

This is an eccentric book. The author’s 
point of departure is the partial and 
impoverished state of current theories—or 
theorizing — about the self in the social 
context. The social sciences, especially 
sociology and psychology, require 
theories of the self. Yet, as Holland 
correctly remarks, there is something 
strange about these theories. This book is 
an exposition, and explanation, of the 
inadequacy of currently available 
theories. 

Holland approaches his task in an 
unusual manner. He is not concerned with 
classifying and cataloguing available 
theories. He offers no cafeteria selection 
of neatly packaged and marketed goods. 
Anyone wanting a quick summary of 
available theories and their connections 
will not find it here. For Holland is 
concerned not with presenting such 
theories but with locating them sensibly. 
He refuses to accept them in their own 
terms, and is more concerned to 
understand the systematic grounds for 
their impoverishment. Although his 
chosen topics vary (while all falling within 
the general area of the self and the social 
context) his essential task remains 
constant: to use existing relevant social 
science theory in order to understand the 
peculiar defects of self theories. Holland is 
explicitly and deliberately eclectic in his 


choice and use of explanatory theory. 
When he discusses the strange case of 
Allport’s rejection and mis-use of Freud 
he employs, at least to some degree, 
Freudian theory. (The general tendency 
for American social scientists to distort 
and bowdlerize European social and 
psychoanalytic theory is discussed in less 
individual, more societal terms later in the 
book). 

When Holland addresses the 
inadequacies of role theory — noting the 


hiatus between psychological and 
sociological approaches, and the 
deliberate, and defensive, attitudes 


between the disciplines with regard to 
what should be a promising area of 
interdisciplinary collaboration — he 
relates the obvious deficiencies of existing 
theory to the politics of academic 
specialization. In this case the explanation 
is in terms not of theorists’ personal 
psychologies, but the ‘division of labour 
in intellectual work’. And this, remarks 
Holland, must be seen in terms of the 
efforts of new academic disciplines to 
establish their monopoly of theory and 
practice in distinctive, and demarcated 
areas. All too often this results in such 
levels of professional identity crisis and 
anxiety that both disciplines concerned — 
sociology and psychology — deliberately 
define a potentially shared area in 
distinctive, indeed exaggerated, disci- 
plinary ways, and, through inter- 
disciplinary competition, polarize their 
respective positions while ridiculing 
and parodying the position of the other. 
These are just two examples of detailed 
analyses from Holland’s wide ranging and 
insightful discussion of the origins of the 
all too obvious deficiencies of current 
theories of the self. Elsewhere the author 
considers the reasons for the adoption, by 
a group of British psychiatrists, of Sartre’s 
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existentialism; or ponders recent efforts to 
read, critically, the works of master 
theorists through more recent theory, as 
in Althusser on Marx, Lacan on Freud, 
etc. Whatever the detailed enterprise, the 
general area of enquiry (theories of the self 
and the social context) and the form of the 
analysis — a concern to locate these 
theories and to uncover their social and 
psychological origins — remain. 

Essentially, Holland is arguing that 
‘many failures in the human sciences 
result from the incapacity of certain 
theories to account for their own 
existence’. His book itself is an exercise in, 
and illustration of, the fact that ‘When 
turned around upon themselves they fall 
into inconsistencies and contradictions 
which show up quite dramatically their 
limitations.’ Two aspects of current theory 
are selected for particular attention: the 
academic division of labour (with all that 
this implies for demarcated and polarized 
theory and for the difficulties of 
establishing genuinely interdisciplinary 
theory) and the lack o reflexivity of much 
social science theory. 

It must be said that Holland’s book is 
not only a critique of such defects but an 
example of how they can be avoided. A 
study in reflexivity (ata number of levels) it 
is a persuasive plea for reflexivity and an 
exposé of incomplete, failed reflexivity. A 
study of polarized and blinkered 
disciplinary theory, it remains a model of 
interdisciplinary possibilities. An account 
of failed self theory, it contains a number 
of pointers to a more developed and less 
impoverished and partial theory of the 


self. 

If the book has weaknesses they reflect 
more on the reader than on the book’s 
writer, and derive from the book’s 
ambitiousness and scope or possibly from 
the reader’s trained incapacity fully to 
enjoy and appreciate such ‘undisciplined’ 
(in the best sense of not deriving only from 
one academic discipline) theorising and 
writing. Clearly, Holland’s approach does 
raise some interesting questions: what are 
the qualifications of ‘established’ or 
classic theory that it escapes the necessary 
self-analysis and reflexivity Holland 
applies to lesser theoretical statements? 
Occasionally Holland appears so 
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reverential towards certain theories that 
his indignation at the strange 
transmutations these theories have 
undergone at the hands of lesser writers 
smacks of the doctrinaire. More 
importantly, if we are to move beyond 
disciplines, then clearly, since the facts 
(regarding whatever discussion) do not 
eak for themselves, we must develop 
bodies of theory which are free from any 
one disciplinary loyalty, and which will 
establish the problematics of our enquiry. 
It is one of the characteristics of simple- 
minded pleas for interdisciplinary work 
that the substantive areas chosen for such 
treatment are seen as generating their own 
problematics. Holland is perfectly clear 
on this. For him a genuinely inter- 
disciplinary approach is only possible 
through inter-disciplinary theory. And his 
book is a genuine step toward the re- 
discovery of such theoretical possibilities. 
Graeme Salaman 

Open University 


Existential Sociology l 

Jack D. Douglas and John M. Johnson Cam- 
bridge University Press 1977 327+xviii 
pp- £14-00 


‘Existential sociology’ is apparently 
concerned with something called 
‘experience’ and ‘feelings’. Unfortunately, 
none of the contributors to this collection 
go much beyond giving a name to such a 
sociology. 

The book is divided into five sections. 
The first, a long introduction by Jack 
Douglas, is written as if every major 
philosophical problem that has plagued 
Western thought can now be reduced to 
two-line formulae and resolved. 
The second section — two papers out- 
lining the development and forms of 
existential philosophy — suffers in a 
similar, if not so gross way. The 
forms of phenomenological and con- 
ceptual analyses that comprise ‘exis- 
tentialism’ are essentially means of 
producing knowledge; the authors take 
the presuppositions and some of the more 
abstract conclusions of these forms of 
thought as providing already established 
knowledge — and what is more, all the 
knowledge that seems to be needed. The 
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consequence is that statements abound 
asserting human freedom, the importance 
of emotions and so on, and these are 
juxtaposed to an assessment of structural 
soci theories which are in turn 
collectively reduced to a model of 
positivism so naïve and self-contradictory 
that I doubt anyone could be found to 
support it. It is taken for granted that 
sociology is concerned only with the 
interpretation of actions and meanings, 


and that this is primarily an empirical < 


exercise. This despite the fact that the two 
major existentialist figures considered — 
Sartre and Merleau-Ponty — were con- 
cerned precisely with the play between 
action, meaning and social and linguistic 
structures, and with developing a 
theoretical understanding of the 
relationships. 

It is perhaps for this reason that the last 
three sections, potentially more 
interesting critiques of other forms of 
phenomenological sociology and 
symbolic interactionism, together with 
reports of empirical work, remain 
eae The various interpretive 
sociologies are rightly seen as missing the 
complexities of human action and 
meaning, but the contributors seem to 
possess no way of penetrating the 
complexity themselves. The best of the 
research reports — Johnson on his own 
emotional reactions to research in a 
Welfare Service, Joseph Kotarba on the 
experience of chronic pain, and Warren 
and Ponse on conceptions of self in the gay 
world, all point to something going on 
that cannot be grasped by other forms of 
sociology. But all they can do x eee the 
studies remain descriptive and strongly 
reminiscent of the traditions they attack. 


Ian Craib 
University of Essex 


Human Figurations: 

Essays for Norbert Elias 

P. R. Gleichman, J. Goudsblom and H. Korte 
(eds) Amsterdams Sociologisch Tijdschrift 
1977 £7-50 


The untidy collection of essays, memories, 
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encounters and reminiscences in honour 
of Norbert Elias on his 8oth birthday 
appears at a time when his works are 
appearing in English, for 1978 has seen 
the publication of The Civilizing Process, 
first printed in Switzerland in 1989 and the 
translation by Stephen Mennell and Grace 
Morrissey of What is Sociology? first 
published in Germany in 1970. 

Professor Elias, a former colleague of 
Karl Mannheim at the Frankfurt Institute 
of Social Research before the war, and 
subsequently in 1954 a member of the 
Faculty in the University of Leicester, and 
from 1962-4 Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Ghana, has increasingly 
gathered round him a devoted group of 
scholars of all ages who find both his 
writings and conversation stimulating. 
The central notion that Elias never tires of 
illustrating is the way in which in the 
process of interaction new processes are 
created which are unplanned by the actors 
but which contribute their part to the 
formation of subsequent events. One 
might have thought that his associations 
with Frankfurt would have produced a 
Marxist sociologist but Elias has much 
more in common with people like Simmel 
and those interested in group dynamics 
than with those possessing an 
epistemological interest. If his influence 
has been only moderate in England his 
work is known in Germany, the 
Netherlands and in France — as Professor 
Goudsblom shows in a lengthy appraisal 
of Elias’ work which also includes a 
bibliography. 

These essays, some in German others in 
English, reflect on sociological topics 
ranging from industrial bureaucracy, 
authority and power in public schools, 
female emancipation in the Netherlands 
to monarchies and parliaments in the 
early Middle Ages, self-help and the 
monopoly of violence, and the role of 
scientism in industrial relations. All are by 
frierids and admirers of the venerable 
figure they seek to honour, and are 
collected together with photographs of 
him under a title which he has used to 
describe the subject matter of sociology. 
Festschriften are becoming increasingly 
expensive to produce: this one seems to 
have been produced on a shoestring by 
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offset litho and unjustified pages in 
paperback form. 

Duncan Mitchell 

University of Exeter 


Doing Sociological Research 
Colin Bell and Howard Newby (eds) George 
Allen & Unwin 1977 186 pp. £2-95 


In recent years there has been a concern 
with the ethnographic basis of empirical 
research work which has taken the form of 
published accounts of research experience 
(or as I shall term them research 
biographies). In general, books con- 
taining these accounts have been 
justified as ways in which field researchers 
can learn something important by reading 
about the experiences of other field 
researchers. There is, however, a second 
and more important reason why research 
workers should write biographies of their 
research work, namely, a research 
biography can enable a reader to judge a 
research report in terms of the 
‘faithfulness’ of the report. Unfortunately, 
this is not the rationale for this book. 

In the Introduction, Bell and Newby 
note that their book has a threefold 
purpose: practical, philosophical, and 
political. However, these purposes are of 
dubious merit. Firstly, while it is 
important to understand the varied ways 
that field research is done and although 
there have been no previous com- 
pilations of British research biogra- 
phies, there is nothing new in present- 
ing accounts of research work. Secondly, 
the discussion about epistemology 
rests upon a fundamental misunder- 
standing of the term. Bell and Newby 
conflate a concern with the grounds 
of knowledge into a concern with 
the methodology for field research. 
Thirdly, while the politics of research 
work is important — and well illustrated by 
some of the essays in this book — this 
subject has been discussed far more 
adequately and comprehensively else- 
where. In short, if we take note of the 
Introduction we are unlikely to learn 
much from this book, apart from picking 
up a few tips about the difficulties of doing 
empirical sociological research. 
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The essays that make up this book area 
pot-pourri. They cover a range of subject 
areas: research into suicide and long- 
term imprisonment, various community 
studies (including research on race), urban 
planning, and research into a religious 
movement. Each essay is a biography of 
the authors involvement in the 
production of at least one research report. 
Uneven in quality, they range from the 
impressive contribution by Wallis about 
his research into Scientology, to the bland 
contribution by Moore on cummunity 
conflict in Sparkbrook (Birmingham) and 
to the vituperative reminisences by Bell 
about the re-study of Banbury (with its 
indulgent echo by Newby). Generally the 
authors justify their contributions with 
reference to the ‘practical’ purpose of the 
book. However, even the candour implied 
by this objective is lacking since published 
work must run the gauntlet of the British 
libel laws. At least two essays suffer from 
legal restrictions, thereby illustrating the 
salience of state politics for research work. 

The fundamental weakness of the book 
is that the primary reason for publishing 
research biographies is overlooked. Bell 
and Newby fail to recognize that research 
biographies enable research reports to be 
evaluated as fair and credible reports. This 
oversight may help to explain the 
unevenness of these essays. Those authors 
who tie their accounts closely to their 
research reports — particularly Wallis and, 
ironically, Newby — produce far more 
satisfactory accounts than those who do 
not. The reason is that they provide the 
grounds for judging the ‘faithfulness’ of 
their research reports. However, this 
requires that research biographies be read 
in conjunction with the research reports to 
which they refer. Unfortunately, this is not 
recommended by Bell and Newby. 

The importance of reading research 
biographies in conjunction with research 
reports is vividly illustrated by examining 
Newby’s research biography alongside the 
published monograph of the research (The 
Deferential Worker: A Study Of Farm Workers 
In East Anglia). In his research biography, 
Newby suggests that there are two distinct 
authorship styles for field research, viz. the 
impersonal and formal style of survey 


research, and the impressionistic and 
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informal style of participant observation. 
The monograph is written in the former 
style, despite six months of participant 
observation. Consequently, it is surprising 
to learn that the period of participant 
observation posed the res problem 
for Newby to the extent that he considered 
much of the survey-generated data 
‘worthless’. These data were so ‘worthless’ 
that the published monograph contains 
almost no reference to the material 
gathered during the period of participant 
observation (a feature recognized by 
Newby). As a result, reading both the 
research biography and the monograph 
indicates that while the monograph may 
be an interesting read it is not a model 
research report. 

The book is unsatisfactory. Bell and 
Newby’s primary justification for these 
essays is to teach sociologists something 
about the art of empirical research. This is 
useful, but more importantly, research 
biographies should provide the grounds 
for evaluating research reports. This 
should have been the rationale for the 
book. 

Peter Fairbrother 
Coventry 


Sociological Methodology 1977 
David R. Heise (ed.) Jossey-Bass 1977 320 


PP- £9.40 


Mathematical Models of Sociology 
P. Krishnan (ed.) University of Keele 
Sociological Review Monograph 24 1977 


229 pp. 


Computer Models in the Social Sciences 
R. B. Coats and A. Parkin Edward Arnold 


Ltd 1977 184 pp. £3.75 


Judging by the flow of publications over 
the past few years, quantitative sociology 
has become a major growth area, at least 
in North America. The Journal of 
Mathematical Sociology is now about seven 
years old and the Elsevier series, Progress in 
Mathematical Social Saences has, to date 
produced eight volumes. James 
Coleman’s Introduction to Mathematical 
Sociology of 1964 has been followed 
by Thomas Fararo’s even bulkier 
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Mathematical Sociology of 1973. These, with 
a multitude of smaller works and the usual 
round of symposia mark a movement in 
sociology and its near relations which may 
be welcomed or deplored but cannot 
easily be ignored. It is sometimes alleged 
that mathematical sociology is neither 
mathematics nor sociology. Some even 
suspect that it has become the safe hunting 
ground of those who have failed to make 
the grade in the mainstream of either 
discipline. As is often the case in 
interdisciplinary activities, it is probably 
nearer the truth to say that good and bad 
flourish side by side. Time and those rare 
birds qualified in both disciplines may 
help us to distinguish the one from the 
other. 

The first two books under review 
provide a fair sample of current research. 
The scene is not uniformly mathematical 
as Imershein’s contribution on the 
epistemological bases of social order 
testifies but, with the exception, all of the 
articles are inathematical or statistical in 
varying degrees. One major area of 

in quantitative sociology has 
been concerned with the structure of 
relationships within a group. The basic 
ingredients are a set of individuals and a 
set of relationships such as ‘liking’, 
‘having authority over’ and such like. 
Graph theory and similar mathematical 
techniques are then invoked to explore the 
pattern of relationships present in the 
data. This area is represented by two 
papers in the Krishnan volume: 
Beauchamp considers the intrepretation 
to be placed on Harary’s structure 
theorem and Sorensen and Hallinan make 
a contribution to the growing interest in 
models for change in social structures in 
which the dynamic aspect is explicitly 
recognized. Indeed it is the dynamics of 
social processes which is, perhaps, the 
dominant strand in current research — 
hence the vogue for longitudinal as 
opposed to the more traditional cross- 
sectional studies. Heise identifies 
longitudinal studies as a key area of 
current interest and this judgement is 
reflected in the papers which make up the 
volume. Although the case for observing 
change is easily made the technical 
problems of analysing the data which 
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result are. formidable and largely 
unsolved. Even in such an apparently 
simple matter as estimating rates from 
retrospective data, Sorensęn shows that 
there are pitfalls for the unwary and he is 
only able to provide the basic theory 
required in rather special cases. The 
ubiquitous Markov chain model for 
movement of individuals between 
categories underlies three of the studies in 
Krishnan’s volume, two by the editor 
himself. 

The more traditional areas of statistical 
analysis also find a place. Bielby and 
Kluegal (in Heise) tackle the evergreen 
problem of testing hypotheses in the 
general linear model in the context of 
survey applications. It is not surprising 
that a reaction should have set in amongst 
social scientists against the ritual use of 
significance tests and, even if one might 
wish to stay and argue, it is welcome to 
find a more critical and reflective 
approach to the matter. On the Bayesian 
side a model of evaluations and 
expectations, reprinted from the Journal of 
Mathematical Sociology, is included in 
Krishnan. 

Both volumes are members of well- 
known series. Most of the articles might 
equally have appeared in journals and it is 
pertinent to ask what advantage is to be 
gained by producing collections in book 
form. One answer is that a good editor can 
enhance the value of the work both in the 
initial selection and in his commentary 
upon the material. The reader is thereby 
helped to see the significance and the 
inter-relationships of the contributions. 
Heise has his readers well in this 
respect with additional benefit of a name 
and subject index. At £9-50 the book 
is good value in view of the United 
States origin and the fair amount of 
mathematical typesetting. Krishnan’s’ 
editorial contribution is less satisfactory. 
As the maple leaf on the cover reminds us, 
the volume highlights the Canadian 
contribution to mathematical sociology. 
Not all the authors are Canadian or in 
Canada but all but one of the Papers were 
presented at a meeting in Toronto in 1974. 
It is interesting to know about the scale of 
interest in Canada (and academics in the 
United Kingdom might well wonder if 
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they could do as well) but this scarcely 
provides a unifying theme. Nevertheless, 
both volumes will probably find their 
chief usefulness as required reading for 
students in the quantitative areas of 
sociology and for statisticians and 
mathematicians who wish to know about 
applications for their discipline in the 
social sciences. For this reason libraries 
should certainly obtain copies and 
teachers should seriously consider adding 
them to their reading lists. 

The third volume is totally different. It 
is a simple manual on how to use 
computers to simulate social systems and, 
as such, could be a useful first step on the 
road from qualitative to quantitative 
sociology. Sociologists may well regard it 
with suspicion when they read on the back 
cover that the aim is ‘to arouse interest in 
the potential of computer models to 
explain or predict social phenomena’. 
This will not be allayed when they discover 
that none of the examples used to 
illustrate the approach is genuinely 
sociological. Statisticians, likewise, will 
shudder at the relegation of the relevant 
statistical eee to the three pages of 

T will recall the havoc 
already wrought by computer scientists 
who suppose that the mere possession of a 
computer package of statistical aa bi 
confers the knowledge to use it sensibly 
However, neither group need be unduly 
worried. The book is a clear and engaging 
introduction which will have been well 
worthwhile if it eases the readers’ path into 
more difficult territory by giving them the 
confidence which comes of mastering 
basic techniques. Even if the authors 
sometimes give the impression the 

uantitative social research is no more 

an a sub-division of computer science 

the reader will come to no harm as long as 
he eschews the same illusion. 

D. J. Bartholomew 

‘London School of Economics 


Reconstructing Historical 
Communities 

Alan MacFarlane Cambridge University 
Press 1977 222 pp. £3-95 


How may this book be most adequately 
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described? Alan MacFarlane has been 
associated with both the University of 
Cambridge’s Department of Social 
Anthropology and its Group for the Study 
of Population and Social Structure. His 
two colleagues have worked with him in 
the compilation and computer analysis of 
those sorts of historical data which have 
recently become very much the concern of 
social and economic historians and 
historical demographers, largely because 
the documents from which they are 
derived lend themselves readily to such 
quantitative treatment. 

The book, accordingly, provides an 
account of the content of some of the 
English parish records which may be used 
in this way and which the authors have in 
fact used to illustrate the kind of work on 
them that can be done. It then goes on to 
provide an example of a hand-indexing 
system for such records so that abstracts 
can be prepared on cards, filed under the 
name of each individual for whom 
information is provided. This the authors 
call ‘probably the most important of all 
research indexes’ since such an abstract 
allows ‘the reconstitution of individuals 
from this index alone’. Obviously such a 
device is susceptible for use not only on 
records but on originally gathered 
information, as the authors are aware; 
and the book may be very strongly 
recommended to all sociologists who also 
take as their unit of social analysis the 
individual human being they interview, or 
about whom they have received con- 
temporary, documentary information. 

What is not so clear is whether the 
context of these methodological devices, 
as set out in the first chapter of this book 
and to some extent the fifth chapter, is 
altogether relevant. The concept of 
community, as it has been developed by 
sociologists and social sri I a 
since the days of Tonnies, does not 
obviously start from the very personal and 
individualistic standpoint that is implied 
by the indices, of identifiable people; and 
although the use of such records clearly 
indicates something about the way of life 
of people in the fairly remote past, as well 
as in the present, their gemeinschaftlich/ 
gesellschaftlich — and similar — experiences 
must necessarily be inferred, rather than 
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studied directly through the employment 
of individual reconstitutions. But this is a 
relatively minor criticism. What this book 
provides is an excellent introduction to 
one of the techniques of research, much 
used at the present time by historians and 
therefore of value to historically-minded 
sociologists. Used in this way, it should 
prove to be of very great value to 
researchers. 
J. A. Banks 
University of Leicester 


Marx’s Capital and Capitalism Today 
A. Cutler, B. Hindess, P. Hirst and 
A. Hussain 2 vols Routledge & Kegan 


Paul 1977 331 pp. 1978 307 pp. 
£6-50 each (£3.50 paper) 


Most sociologists — whatever their 
theoretical or political persuasion — who 
read these volumes will learn a good deal. 
The authors attempt a fundamental 
critique of Marx’s Capital. From this 
critique a model of capitalist society 
survives and/or emerges, which is close to 
that of Ch. Bettelheim’s framework 
regarding economic and monetary 
calculation. The remainder of the study 
concentrates on the structure of modern 
capitalism; in part through the 
application of this model, and in part 
through the criticism of Marxian and 
other economic theories. 

To maximize benefits Cutler et al., 
should be read in the cadre of recent 
general books on contemporary society; 
e.g. Bell, Mandel, Touraine, Poulantzas. 
In this context the fruitfulness of the work 
can be best appreciated and assized. After 
heavy artillery barrages against essen- 
tialism — which as a generic category 
is basic to most varieties of Marxism — and 
marginalism, argue the authors (!) —a set 
of organizing parameters is advanced to 
explain the variation of contemporary 
capitalism from other forms of social 
organization. These variables are: the 
form of money, law and the nation-state, 
the enterprise, the mode of calculation of 
economic agents. 

A useful economic sociology 
particularly relevant to the distribution of 
power is proffered in the section on 
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money. The authors’ decry essentialist 
. models of social change (in which the 
forms of society are a manifestation of an 
underlying content); instead they 
periodize capitalism descriptively, as 
related to changes in the money form. 
They point to shifts from barter to 
commodity money to fiduciary money to 
credit money as characterizing a crucial 
independent variable in social change. 
These shifts have important effects on 
institutional relationships. For example, 
the salience of commodity money 
enhances the power of gold producers; 
the issue of fiduciary money augments the 
power of the nation-state, both with 
respect to external power and internally — 
the change from the gold standard post- 
World War I UK and the USA bears 
witness as do the clearing banks, for it is 
they who create credit money, just as it is 
the central banks, partly autonomous 
from the state, which create fiduciary 
money. 

In the consideration of the relative 
power of industrial vs. financial 
institutions, we are directed to scrutinize 
changes in the latter. For example top 
industrial managers prefer internal 
financing in order to maintain their 
sphere of control; and if this is not 
eens they would prefer financing of a 
ow gearing ratio, because a high level of 
fixed interest financing diminishes their 
power. However, the second of these 
strategies is becoming increasingly 
difficult to effect because of the 
displacement of sources of industrial 
investment to insurance companies and 
pension funds, which prefer fixed interest 
securities — whether from private 
enterprise or the state. It might have been 
added in this context, that British 
industrial management is a relatively 
important locus of economic power, in as 
much as the incidence of borrowing 
(especially long-term) from banks is lower 
than, e.g. in Germany and moreover that 
the criteria of financial calculation in 
Britain are so narrow as to make only 
slight inroads on the power of industrial 
management — again as opposed to the 
Federal Republic, in which substantial 
bank strictures on industrial policies are 
characteristic. 
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Cutler et al., argue, quite rightly, that we 
cannot derive the form of calculation of 
economic actors as a direct manifestation 
of ‘an underlying structure. To the 
contrary the former is a function of 
capital, commodity and labour markets, 
sources of available finance, level of class 
conflict, the legal rights and duties of the 
worker and the organization of the 
enterprise among other variables. Of 
special importance here is the separation 
of ownership from management; for 
example, regarding mergers, share- 
holders and managers would calcu- 
late differently — the latter would have 
much more of a ‘going concern’ orien- 
tation to the firm in that they would 
usually experience a large diminution of 
their sphere of control if the enterprise is 
taken over. The holding company is 
conceptualized, efficaciously, as a hybrid 
form in which a mode of calculation 
characteristic of financial institutions is 
married to and dominates one. char- 
acteristic of industry. The reader only 
wishes that this was pursued further, given 
the enormous wave of conglomerate type 
mergers in the mid ’6os above all in France 
and Britain. 

For all the richness of insight of the 
discussion of calculation the sociologist 
would criticize it for assumption of 
economic rationality, both formal and 
substantive in Weber’s sense. Economic 
elites certainly are subject to wertrational 
behaviour just as other social actors, and 
these value-determined orientations are 
important determining parameters in 
their turn of, say, the distribution of 
economic power between banks, industry- 
and the state or the spatio-temporal 
development of industry. For example, 
compare the utilitarian ‘industrializing 
ideology’ of Britain with the nationalist 
and St Simonian ideologies of Germany 
and France respectively; the very dirigisme 
of the second and third — as distinct from 
individualist orientation in Britain — has 
had significant effects which are 
observable today. 

Ona more theoretical level, the critique 
aimed at most Marxism is focused around 
an anti-essentialism; it starts from the law 
of value and extends to classes, the 
enterprise and calculation. Bohm- 
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Bawerk’s commentary on the law of value 
is coherently developed; and certainly the 
onus is on more orthodox Marxists to 
respond theoretically. The authors are 
influenced by Althusser's epistemology, 
which fluctuated between essentialism and 
idealism, and whereas most Marxians and 
more recently Althusser have opted for 
essentialism, the authors ~ in this sense 
close to Bachelard and Foucault — 
maintain that the ‘underlying real 
structure’ cannot be known or does not 
exist. Marxians would argue that this is 
not unrelated to the gradualist model of 
social change, which the authors advance; 
i.e. they would argue if the structure 
cannot be known, how can it be 
transformed? 

It could be maintained that this critique 
of economic essentialism goes too far in 
devaluating the effects of the economy. 
For example the legal system is conceived 
for the most part as a condition of 
existence for capitalist production. Non- 
Marxian, as well as Marxian, sociologists 
would dispute this and point to, for 
example, the Loi le Chappelier following 
the French Revolution, or the Taft- 
Hartley law in the USA, which were to a 
large extent determined by economic change 
and economic class conflict. As well they 
argue that the notion of objective class as 
economically determined is irrelevant and 
cite the conservatism of the American 
working class as a supporting example. 
Much of mainstream stratification theory 
(e.g. Centers, Geiger) has shown that 
economically determined classes or strata 
(e.g. subordinate manual workers and 
elites) do follow typical er ee patterns. 
In the USA also, the bulk of the working 
class votes to the left of economic elites; in 
other words economically determined 
class interprets part of variance in political 
behaviour, even in the least favourable 


case. 
The condemnation of essence- 
appearance ontologies and episte- 


mologies will be criticized by some as 
a retreat into empiricism. This is not the 
case because: (1) the Bettelheim model 
(which was originally used for the 
transition to socialism) is of quite a high 
level of abstraction, while still accounting 
well for the fact that worker control 
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projects such as Bullock only diminish the 
commodity form in economic 
relationships to a limited degree. (2) the 
above mentioned salient parameters put 
forward by the authors, although not at 
the same level of universality as Marxism 
or marginalism, are among those which 
most lucidly distinguish contemporary 
capitalism from capitalism as a genre. 


Scott M. Lash 
University of Lancaster 


Class and Class Structure 
A. Hunt (ed.) Lawrence and Wishart 
1977 190 pp. £1-95 


If this collection of papers is anything to 
go by, economic reductionism is no 
longer tenablé. The attempt to present ‘all 
social phenomena as “reducible” to, or 
explicable in terms of, the “economic 
base” °, (p. 7) is rejected by the 
contributors to this volume. The main 
line of argument advanced against 
reductionism is that it neglects the 
significance of, and is therefore incapable 
of explaining their crucial sets of social 
relations: so, for example, an economistic 
conception of class ‘cannot provide an 
adequate account of the specificity of 
political relations. Or, as Gardiner points 
out, ‘the approach of Marxists to analysis 
of class has tacitly acknowledged the 
dependent relationship of women to men 
without addressing any of the problems 
this relationship poses either theoretically 
or politically’ (p. 158) for ‘it is impossible 
to understand women’s class position 
without examining the ways in which 
sexual divisions shape women’s concrete 
experience of class’. (p. 163). As an 
introduction to this general order of 
problems this book is to be 
recommended. 

Firstly, Hall’s essay, an exposition of 
Marx’s major texts filtered through an 
appreciatively critical assessment of 
Althusser, attempts to develop a non- 
reductionist view of the relationship 
between the ‘political’ and the ‘economic’ 
in Marx’s theory of classes. This is to be 
found for Hall mainly, but not exclusively, 
in Marx’s political writings on France 
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where concepts appropriate to this task 
are developed. These writings respect the 
structural specificity of the political class 
struggle and the complexity of its 
articulation with the economy. However, 
according to Hall, the political is only 
relatively autonomous from the economic 
being limited ‘by the forces and relations 
combined within the “mode of 
production” ’ (p. 46). It is nec to 
insist on the maintenance of such a 
reformulation of the base-superstructure 
distinction because it serves to retain the 
distinguishing feature of historical 
materialism. 

This is a position of which Hirst’s paper 
is highly critical. Hirst argues that the 
major problem with the economistic 
version of Marxist class theory is that it 
mistakenly supposes that economic classes 
are directly represented in politics: It thus 
cannot accurately identify political forces 
or issues. The concept of the relative 
autonomy of the political, for Hirst, is 
only a more sophisticated version of this 
position. Autonomy cannot be relative. In 
„order to show that classes constituted as 
unities in the economy cannot be directly 
represented in a relatively autonomous 
political level Hirst argues that it must 
follow that either the political is reducible 
to the economic with the attendant 
problem noted above; or some genuine 
autonomy is granted to politics and to 
political means of representation which 
must as a consequence render their 
relationship to economic classes 
indeterminate and problematic. Hirst 
insists that there is a ‘necessary non- 
correspondence’ between the economic 
and political. 

The radical nature of this argument is 
attested to by the other contributions 
which are indicative of the fact that 
formulating an adequate conceptual- 
ization of this relationship is one central 
theme in contemporary Marxist theory. 
There is no easy resolution to hand as the 
contrast Hirst draws between economism 
and ‘necessary non-correspondence’ 
makes clear, and it remains one of the 
central problems for Marxism. For 
example, Allen accepts the objective 
economic identification of the working 
class as given by the criteria of non- 
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ownership of the means of production 
and the sale of labour power. But he then 
argues that its internal differentiation is 
structured by the institutional separation 
of ‘ideologically determined labour 
markets’, begging but not addressing the 
question of why such markets are 
generated. Hunt’s attempted resolution of 
the problem by distinguishing technical, 
class and historical (e.g. the sexual 
division of labour) relations of production 
and by stressing the interaction between 
economic, political and ideological 
relations in the constitution of class 
relations tends to end up as more of an 
economistic re-formulation of the basic 
issue since it relies upon the notion of the 
economic level as the determinant ‘of the 
extent or limits of class boundaries’. 
Poulantzas’s paper, which endeavours to 
establish the nature of the structural 
differences between the working class and 
the new petty bourgeoisie so as to more 
effectively define the former, is somewhat 
disappointing since it amounts to a mere 
re-assertion of the economic reductionist 
position to be found in his previous 
writings. 

Moreover, the way in which Poulantzas 
analyses class is implicitly questioned by 
Westergaard for whom the mode of 
distribution is as crucial as the mode of 
production. Westergaard argues that the 
very essence of class structure is inequality 
and that the fundamental sources of 
inequality in capitalist societies are private 
property ownership and the operation of 
the profit motive. This informs 
Westergaard’s sustained critique of the 
‘coming corporatism’ thesis advanced by 
Winkler, for despite the claims made by 
the latter, this structure of inequality and 
the constraints it imposes on the role of 
the state have been maintained. So, for 
Westergaard, capitalism is not being 
transformed into corporatism. Much of 
this critique is ar tae but one must 
question, in the light of the arguments 
elaborated by some of the other contribu- 
tors to this volume (Hirst in particular), 
whether Marxism’s theories of class struc- 
ture and the state are as well founded as 
Westergaard would appear to imply. 

Dominic Strinati 
University of Leicester 
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The Hidden Injuries of Class 

Richard Sennett and Jonathan Cobb 
Cambridge University Press 1977 276 pp. 
£7-50 (£3-50 paper) 


What an enjoyable book and what a 
nightmare to sell to sociologists! The bare 
bones are that Sennett, Cobb and others 
held open-ended interviews and group 
discussions with some goo Irish and 
Italian workers in the Boston ‘quarters’ in 
which they lived. The ‘sample’ was gained 
by a network approach with each 
interviewee nominating another. The title 
conveys the argument: class society is a 
more or less negative experience wherein 
for workers the injury of ‘under 
employment’ is matched by the insecurity 
of income expenditure. Then, as Mead 
would have us do, the ‘T’ that is looking at 
‘me’ sees insecurity as injury and vice 
versa. There is pain on every page. 
Althusser supplies the argument and 
Sartre the existential dilemmas. This is 
a book about class society. 

The themes that make the bare bones 
give less support than is conventionally 
acceptable are first, that of American 
history’s distinctiveness (with many useful 
asides to differences with England); 
second; the cultural contradictions of 
both expectation and achievement, 
individual and collective values within 
broader notions of sacrifice and betrayal, 
dreams or passive defence. These themes 
are those that have been strung out as 
explicanda in Automobile Workers and the 
American Dream (Chinoy) and/or in 
Adaptations to Anomie (Merton). Here they 
are discussed both as part of the personal 
experience and as a calculable product of 
school and work. Next there are the 
vignettes on the subleties of such processes 
— that on the ‘hidden curriculum’ in 
‘Watson School’ (pp. 79—90) could be read 
by students of the sociology of education 
in its own right. Finally there are the 
reassessments of the argument as to what 
it all means. Sometimes pages of potted 
history are needed, at other times a sharp 
corrective is delivered to a ‘pathetic’ 
impression. Those interviewed did not 
lose sight of freedom, dignity or class. 

The prose style is clean, unhurried and 
above all sensible. The occasions when 
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this is most evident are when the authors 
are developing a concept and not baulking 
at its complexity. The term ‘badges of 
ability’ is introduced for example and the 
worker’s relation to ‘education’ as sucha 
badge is elaborated. 

I believe that this book could and 
should be read by sociologists and their 
students. There are precious few 
interactionist accounts of social class. 
Such accounts may, however, be resisted 
not on the grounds of method but on 
substance. A sizeable proportion of the 
working class may be thoroughly 
confused with menial jobs and 
moonlighting to make up a superficial 
middle-class life style. They may also 
loathe educated people. The latter may 
prefer to remain optimistic as to their role 
in the class struggle and to emphasize the 
hidden strengths rather than injuries of 
the workers. For there are collective bases 
of interest in trade union, party, locality 
and family. But when the authors 
considered the latter they summarized 
that ‘extended families are now a source of 
personal humiliation rather than of 
collective strength’ (p. 107). 

I would hope that this book has the 
same influence as Mill’s White Collar did 
twenty years ago. I would also hope that 
any English researchers would realize that 
most working-class people would shield 
their strengths from a middle-class gaze; 
and that they would rather tell you about 


other ‘characters’ than talk about 
themselves. 

Colin Fletcher 

University of Nottingham 


Economy and Class Structure 
Rosemary Crompton and Jon Gubbay 
Macmillan 1977 248 + vii pp. £8-95 


The analysis of economy and class struc- 
ture in the advanced industrial societies 
‘of east and west has become a dominant 
preoccupation of British sociologists in 
recent years. Naturally, contributions to 
the main debates vary greatly in terms of 
quality of scholarship but Crompton and 
Gubbay have provided a valuable account 
of the central points of issue. Indeed, 
an addiction to the split infinitive 
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notwithstanding, this book is fluently and 
incisively written with the authors sensibly 
focusing upon major contributions and 
thereby avoiding the pitfalls of excessive 
eclecticism. 

Put briefly, the essence of Crompton 
and Gubbay’s case is that sociological 
analyses of the class structure of the 
advanced societies have so far been 
incomplete by virtue of being anchored in 
relationships of distribution and 
exchange rather than in relationships of 
production. In the authors’ view, 
however, class situations are determined 
by locations in the ‘flows of surplus 
product’, with the primary axis of 
differentiation being based upon control 
versus coordinated labour. More 
explicitly, then, class situations are 
defined by three main elements; whethera 
position entails control, coordinated 
labour or both, whether the enterprise in 
which the position is located is a capital, 
non-capital or both (i.e. quasi-capital), 
and whether the capital, non-capital or 
quasi-capital is state or privately owned. 

Hence, following a short introduction, 
the authors evaluate Weberian and 
Marxian approaches to class structure 
Supporting their interpretation of the 
latter on the grounds that, in the first 
instance, relationships of production are 
the decisive determinants of class 
situation. Thus, in their view, while 
Weberian theory illuminates the ways in 
which societal rewards are acquired, 
Marxian theory directs attention to the 
manner in which new values are created. 
There then follows an account of leading 
contemporary class theorists — notably 
Lockwood, Parkin and Giddens — and 
again these respective contributions are 
weighed in the balance and found wanting 
on the cardinal issue of the saliency of 
production relationships to the analysis of 
class structure itself. 

The three related subsequent chapters 
on economy and class structure in the west 
are the best in the book for here the 
arguments are comprehensive and 
ee The authors sensibly 
acknowledge the changes which have 
occurred in capitalism {notably in respects 
of occupational structure, the dominance 
of large national and multinational 
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corporations and the role of the state), 
while developing interesting models of the 
relationship between industry, services, 
commerce, finance and property in a 
way which undoubtedly clarifies the 
interconnections between these key 
branches of the economy. By the same 
token, the empirically fruitful concept of 
structural ambiguity is introduced, while 
the analysis of the role of the state also 
contains valuable insights. 

Yet, in the final chapters, the arguments 
are more cursory, assertive and less well 
sustained. This judgement applies 
particularly to the account of class 
structure in the east where the ‘state 
capitalist thesis’ is enthusiastically 
supported but the necessary theoretical 
and empirical documentation is largely 
absent. Moreover, the classical accounts of 
Lane are scarcely mentioned and certainly 
not accommodated satisfactorily in the 
overall treatise. Again, while of interest, 
the final chapters on class and inequality 
and on the political economy of class are 
not well integrated into the general 
arguments. 

Furthermore, and this is of funda- 
mental importance, the very emphasis 
upon relationships of produc- 
tion channels and indeed structures atten- 
tion away from the wider issues of power, 
authority and ideology - concerns 
which cannot be dismissed as only 
secondary influences upon the social 
structure of advanced industrial societies, 
For, above all, such an assumption 
contributes to the wholely erroneous 
conclusion that authoritative coordina- 
tion is largely attributable to antagonistic 
social relationships engendered by the 
capitalist mode of production and, in 
consequence, to the naïve inference that 
under alternative modes of production, 
coordination could be accomplished 
without producing conflicts (p. 166). 
Nevertheless, read critically, this is 
clearly a worthwhile addition to ‘the 
literature that could prove to be in- 
valuable in post-intermediate courses on 
class structure in British universities. 

Michael Poole 
University of Wales Institute of Science 
and Technology, Cardiff 
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Inequality Among Men 
André Béteille Basil Blackwell 1977 
178 pp. £6-50 (£3-25 paper) 


Rousseau’s distinction between natural 
and social inequality breaks down, 
because natural differences are only 
defined as inequalities by cultural modes 
of evaluation. So Professor Béteille 
contends that there are two sources of 
inequality: evaluation and social organ- 
ization. I find this unsatisfactory, 
since if natural differences are subject to 
cultural evaluation, so are the results of 
the division of labour. The power that 
springs from social organization can also 
be used to influence modes of evaluation. 
Culture and power cannot be separated in 
the way the author assumes. 

The initial failure to specify what he 
means by inequality has serious 
consequences for the remainder of the 
book. The seven chapters read like 
lectures to his students in the Sociology 
Department of the University of Delhi. 
They review the standard topics in the field 
of social stratification in an interesting and 
elegant manner, but the author is unable 
to get away from the frames of reference 
employed by the authors whose work he 
discusses and bend them to a coherent 
analysis of an admittedly intractable 
problem. Béteille says ‘the argument of 
this book is that society is inconceivable 
without conventions and rules, and that 
these constitute the seedbed of what may 
be called social as opposed to natural 
inequality’. He does this by discussing 
hierarchies of status, such as those of 
Hindu caste; structures of power; the way 
in which wealth and property generate 
inequality by conferring status as power; 
the social construction of racial 
categories; the mechanisms through 
which inequalities are maintained; and 
the processes which have been seen as 
promoting the egalitarian society. Like 
any good study in comparative sociology, 
the book makes apposite use of material 
from research by social anthropologists. 

The great paradox of the modern 
world, says Béteille, is that everywhere 
men attach themselves to the principle of 
equality yet everywhere inequality is to the 
forefront. He does not elucidate the 
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paradox. It arises because men seek other 
goals, like liberty, fraternity and economic 
advantage, as well as equality. This 
suggests that no analysis of inequality can 
succeed unless it examines closely people’s 
tolerance of differences of various kinds in 
relation to all their goals. 
Michael Banton 
University of Bristol 


Images of Law 

Zenon Bankowski and Geoff Mungham 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1976 

178 pp. £2-50 


Over the past decade there have been 
definite and increasing efforts by some 
academic lawyers and, more recently, by 
some legal practitioners to bring ‘law and 
lawyers to the people’. The law is seen as 
the guardian of freedom in society and to 
help to extend this freedom to everyone a 
crucial task would seem to be to ensure 
that ‘the poor’ have access to the legal 
aparatus to the same extent as ‘the rich’, 
By providing access to law, it is thought 
that no longer can anyone talk 
disparagingly of ‘rich man’s law’. The only 
problems would appear to be how to 
accomplish the task, or at least those are 
largely the terms of the present debate. 

In a self-consciously strident manner 
Bankowski and Mungham produce a 
direct attack on the liberal lawyers’ view 
on who is likely to benefit from the 
developments which are at present well 
under way. Essentially their argument is 
that the emergence of law centres, legal 
advice clinics, duty solicitor schemes and 
the whole panoply of legal support 
systems ‘have the effect of actually 
increasing and compounding the 
domination of the law over the lives of the 
people they set out to “help”’. 
Concomitantly, the process pushing us 
towards a litigious society also creates the 
pressure to abandon extra-legal means of 
dispute settlement in favour of legal ones 
so ‘the net result of these attempts to 
“bring law and lawyers to the people” will 
be to force a redefinition of social and 
political issues as “legal problems” ’. 

Bankowski and Mungham stress quite 
rightly that ‘the claim of the need for law 
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goes unquestioned’ although it cannot be 
said after the publication of their book 
which they maintain provides ‘a 
dispassionate look at law from a Marxist 
point of view’. The passion, however, is 
there — ‘we write polemically because this 
is the only way we can express what we 
think and feel.... The book is the 
statement of a position and notits detailed 
working out.’ The latter sentence reflects 
both the book’s strengths and weaknesses. 
For those for whom the Marxist critique of 
the liberal lawyer’s approach is novel, this 
book is an excellent introduction; for 
those who are awaiting a more detailed 
working out of a position, this still points 
to the supposedly ‘great leap forward’. 
Embedded in the centre of this book 
(Chapter g — ‘Up Against The Law’) there 
is the report of a substantive piece of 
research into a particular duty solicitor 
scheme. Although this research is used as a 
vehicle for their thesis, the material will 
also fascinate even those who are 
unsympathetic to their overall approach. 
Their material which suggests for 
instance, that the duty solicitor scheme 
‘was established and continues to draw 
strong support from most local solicitors 
was not a concern about “‘social service” 
but the outcome of an on-going struggle 
for power inside the local law society’ all 
goes to indicate that these authors can 
make not only  thought-provoking 
theoretical speculations but interesting 
and provocative analyses of their 
empirical work. 
Keith Soothill 
University of Lancaster 


Decarceration: Community Treatment 
and the Deviant — A Radical View 
Andrew T. Scull Prentice-Hall 1977 

184 pp. £3.95 


The story of democratic society’s attempts 
to control crime and deviance is a 
depressing record of utopian visions gone 
sour, liberal hopes twisted into 
authoritarian nightmares and old 
promises lingering on to buttress policies 
long since discredited. We are only slowly 
learning to become sensitive to these great 
historical shifts. After the work of 
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Foucault and his school and in a 
complementary (and clearer) way the 
formidable achievement of David 
Rothman’s The Discovery of the Asylum, we 
have no excuse for missing the ironies and 
mystifications of these shifts. 

Work in this demystification tradition, 
though, is more difficult for current policy 
than it is for the remote days of the early 
nineteenth century and it is a measure of 
Andrew Scull’s achievement that he has 
produced a critique of current policy 
which is just as worthy of attention as these 
historical writings. His target is ironically 
appropriate: the decarceration movement 
which is right at the opposite end to the 
point marked in the cycle of social control 
models by the Great Incarcerations of the 
early nineteenth century. His exposure of 
the utopian failures in the mid-nineteen- 
sixties attack on institutional control, 
needs close comparison to Rothman’s 
argument about the utopianism behind 
the original institutions (and it’s a pity that 
Scull is so ungenerous to Rothman, whose 
ideas must have influenced him more than 
he cares to admit). 

‘Decarceration’ is a state-sponsored 
policy of closing down asylums, prisons, 
reformatories and other such institutions 
for the control and treatment of criminals 
and deviants. Gathering momentum in 
America during the sixties, this movement 
has been seen as a great liberal reform — 
and Scull’s starting off point is a fairly 
comprehensive cynicism about its (largely 
unexamined) claims to be more effective, 
more humane and (miracle of miracles) 
cheaper. What, he asks, is really going on 
when these deviants are being dumped on 
the ‘community’? The answer he gives 
could hardly be more desolate: for many 
of the old, already suffering some degree 
of deterioration, the result may be a 
premature death or being left to decay in 
broken down ‘welfare hotels’ exploited by 
rapacious private operators; for young 
psychotics it may be a nightmare life in the 
ghettoes with the other repressively 
tolerated rejects: barely able to cash their 
welfare checks, spending all day locked in 
or out of their ‘community homes’, 
dodging the just decarcerated criminals 
who are being supervised by probation 
officers with caseloads of two hundred. 
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Deviants find themselves then, in 
communities most intolerant and least 
able to look after them. In Saull’s 
nightmare vision — which I wish he would 
have spent a little more time in 
documenting ~ decarceration is yet 
another burden heaped on the backs of 
those most obviously the victims of social 
inequities. 

From this picture — and he seems more 
interested in the causes than the effects of 
decarceration — Scull goes backwards in 
time to trace the ideological and socio- 
economic roots of the movement. He sets 
out first to pour scorn on all the standard 
accounts of why this dramatic switch took 
place: it was not because of the impact of 
Goffman-inspired critiques o the 
detrimental effects of total institutions like 
mental hospitals, not the gradual 
realization that prisons were brutal, costly 
and ineffective, not the discovery of 
miracle psycho-active drugs which 
allowed safe outpatient control of 
psychosis. In two extraordinarly 
interesting chapters, Scull exposes the 
limitations and historical inaccuracies of 
such ‘explanations’. The origins of 
decarceration, he argues, lie instead in the 
changing features of welfare capitalism 
and its new exigencies of domestic 
pacification and control. Crudely stated: 
throughout the growth of a rationalized 
deviancy control apparatus focused on 
the asylum, it ‘suited’ the state to ene 
these insticutions as dumping groun 
for the most difficult, troublesome 
or incapacitated members of the 
disreputable poor. With further de- 
velopments in the welfare state, the 
context of the control apparatus changed. 
Segregative modes of control became in 
relative terms far more costly and difficult 
to justify. Welfare payments allowed for a 
subsistence existence in the open 
community for elements of the surplus 
labour population. This affected the 
insane most clearly, but as fiscal pressures 
on all custodial institutions intensified, so 
diversionary programmes, under the 
banner of liberal and social scientific 
reform, became attractive in the crime and 
delinquency areas as well. Money could be 
saved — with a humanitarian rationale. 
The state withdraws, leaving problem 
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populations to be treated like industrial 
waste, left to decompose in well contained 
dumps. All of this is given the euphemistic 
label of ‘community treatment’. 

This is obviously an extreme and 
challenging argument against con- 
ventional wisdom — a demystification 
job if there ever was one — and Scull 
presents his case with vigour, clarity and 
conviction. There are a few rough edges: 
notably too extreme a dismissal of 
ideology and correspondingly too heavy a 
reliance on economy, particularly in its 
fiscal dimensions (and even more 
particularly O’Connor’s formulation 
about the fiscal crisis). The argument is 
more convincing for mental hospitals, 
than it is for prisons and also more 
convincing for America than it is for this 
country, where Scull’s treatment of 
current British penal policy is very thin. 
There are also areas where, I think, the 
clear tendency in crime control is towards 
a greater rather than lesser state 
involvement. And because he is so self 
consciously trying to be original, Scull is 
too eager in his opening chapter to put his 
radical credentials on his lapel and 
announce how different he is from those 
fuddy duddy liberal deviancy theorists. 
But demythologizers are usually as 
extreme as their myths, and this is a price 
worth paying for what is one of the more 
thought provoking books produced in 
the sociology of deviance for many years. 

Stan Cohen 
University of Essex 


The Longest War, Sex Difference 
in Perspective 

Carol Tauris and Carole Offir 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 1977 
333 pp. £4-90 


Any book which addresses itself to the 
question of sexual division in general, and 
the position of women in particular 
deserves close scrutiny. This is a field 
which on the one hand is still having to 
fight within educational institutions for 
academic legitimacy and on the other is 
being inundated by publishers with 
appropriate sounding titles. Anyone who 
is involved in the teaching of such courses 
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is aware of the maze of literature and the 
frustration that many of the key texts are 
widely scattered. Nevertheless, amidst the 
confusion, the field is an exciting and 
valuable area to work in. It is beginning to 
move away from one-dimensional 
descriptive accounts which have for their 
base a simple and deterministic 
socialization-role model to the generation 
of a number of debates and problems 
from whose resolution the whole field of 
sociology both substantively and 
empirically will benefit. 

It is against this background that Tavris 
and Offir’s book must be evaluated. Their 
aim has been to provide a text book for 
undergraduates, which will encompass an 
interdisciplinary approach. They outline 
and illustrate the contribution that 
various perspectives, Bary lie 
biological, psychoanalytical, sociological 
and anthropological make to an 
understanding of sex differences and 
status inequality. In doing this they bring 
together a vast amount and range of 
contemporary research thus providing an 
invaluable source book. The presentation 
is informal and chatty and this makes for 
an easy read. 

In terms of assessing its suitability for 
sociology undergraduates however, 
certain crucial weaknesses appear. First 
and most importantly the book lacks an 
overall framework or set of arguments 
that would tie it together. Each discipline 
or perspective is introduced and then 
dropped abruptly giving the appearance 
that they are discrete frameworks. The 
only link between them that is elucidated 
is that each perspective leaves levels of 
analysis and unanswered questions for the 
next one to tackle. The division between 
the perspectives is both rigid, thus 
psychology looks at individuals, sociology 
atroles and anthropology at societies, and 
highly questionable, for example 
sociology is clearly demarcated off from a 
‘learning perspective’ as well as from 
functionalism which apparently is the sole 
preserve of anthropology. 

Perhaps because of the authors’ 
psychological background their weak- 
ness with regard to both sociology 
and sociology’s treatment of women is 
particularly acute, thus within the opening 
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pages they provide certain generalizations 
that simply do not apply to sociology. For 
example, they say that the historical 
tendency has been to see the female sex as, 
‘the one to be explained’. But itis precisely 
sociology’s avoidance of women as 
subjects of study (apart from sociology of 
the family) and the way that women’s 
underachievement in education and 
employment were not seen as ‘problems’ 
to be explained but simply accepted and 
thereby legitimated, that has fuelled the 
whole question of sexual inequality within 
sociology in recent years. When they do 
address themselves specifically to the 
sociological perspective and to the 
institutions of work and marriage the 
dominant emphasis is on attitudes and 
feelings. This is exacerbated by the 
structure of the chapter whereby the 
problems of being a ‘token woman’, a 
problem surely specific to the small 
proportion of working women in the 
higher status occupations and 
professions, is discussed before the 
structural location of women in the 
American workforce is elaborated. Their 
solution for working women and unhappy 
housewives is similar to Young and 
Wilmot’s The Symmetrical family, whereby 
there is a plea for greater role sharing in 
the home. There is no discussion of the 
role of the state or of legislation; equality 
it seems will be achieved principally 
through individual negotiations between 
husbands, wives and employers. 

Theory is introduced in a random and 
problematic way. This is best illustrated by 
the penultimate chapter, where there 
seems to be a confusing equation between 
‘materialist’, ‘system’ and ‘functionalist’ 
perspectives. Floating between these 
categories Marx is introduced for the first 
time immediately after a discussion of 
sexual customs in traditional societies. 
Not surprisingly, given this context, his 
theories are judged to be ‘too narrow to 
explain such phenomena as Yanomamo 
hostility to women, sexual segregation 
among the Kwakiutl and the practice of 
genital mutilation among the Sudanese’. 
More seriously Marx is held to have 
maintained that pre-industrial societies 


- ‘were egalitarian; no group exploited 


another’, 
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Overall themes and arguments have 
to be distilled. The only substantive theme 
to appear is that of sexual attitudes and 
behaviours. (In this respect a much tighter 
use of the ‘sex’/‘gender’ distinction would 
have been helpful.) Thus there is not only 
a chapter devoted to sexuality which 
records attitudes towards sexual activity 
from the Victorian era through to Masters 
and Johnson, but most of the other 
section returns to an analysis of sexual 
activity. In terms of providing a 
comprehensive introduction to the 
inequality between men and women this 
preoccupation is at the expense of other 
issues, the question of class differences 
between women is explicitly avoided and 
the debate on the characterization of 
domestic labour is only alluded to. By 
allocating such a large proportion of the 
book to sexual attitudes and behaviour, 
employment and the family emerge as 
somewhat peripheral to the question of 
women’s status. This is reinforced by an 
unacknowledged yet dominant micro- 
interactionist approach and is only fully 
intelligible in terms of the authors’ main 
question, presented in the introduction, 
‘why are lovers not more often friends?’ It 
is this question that in the end situates an 
otherwise useful book away from the most 
important questions of to ay. 

Sarah Fildes 
University of Leeds 


Health Care and Popular Medicine 

in Nineteenth Century England 

John Woodward and David Richards 
(eds) Croom Helm 1977 195 pp. £7:95 


Given the growth of interest in — for want 
of a better term — historical sociology, and 
the rise of the sociology of medicine, it is 
to be hoped that the so far neglected study 
of the development of medical beliefs and 
practices will henceforth attract greater 
attention. This well integrated collection 
of six essays contains both a welcome 
attempt to identify a programme of future 
work and several substantive con- 
tributions to the field. In the opening 
essay the editors seek ‘to define, delineate 
and develop’ the social history of 
medicine. They note that traditionally 
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medical history has been by, for and about 
doctors. Consequently there has been a 
failure to study many significant topics 
(like patients!), and an innocence of 
anything resembling a ‘social perspective’. 
Woodward and Richards urge the 
reorientation of the subject by means of 
the fusion of historical and sociological 
modes of analysis. Unfortunately they fail 
to specify the substantive methodological 
and conceptual contents of this synthesis. 
Instead they give us a useful survey of the 
relevant literature, and identify several 
important lacunae within it. They strongly 
advocate a ‘sociocentric’ approach, but do 
not spell out a new paradigm as such. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to 
two aspects of nineteenth-century English 
medicine: knowledge of sex and sexuality, 
and the professionalization of medical 
occupations. Janet Blackman’s paper is 
primarily concerned with an exegetic 
account of Aristotle’s Works, a popular sex 
manual that enjoyed wide circulation 
from the seventeenth to the early twentieth 
century. Angus Maclaren examines the 
ideologies of sexuality advanced by quack 
pamphleteers, the medical profession, 
and the leading advocates of birth control 
during the early nineteenth century. Jean 
L’Esperance charts the notions of 
sexuality enshrined within nineteeth- 
century medical theories, and the 
modifications of these beliefs associated 
with the challenge to a male dominated 
profession posed by the emergence of 
women doctors, nurses and midwives. 
These papers offer fascinating and 
scholarly maps of the inter-relationships 
between a variety of worldviews and 
ideologies, but they do not systematically 
and consistently incorporate the con- 
ceptual frameworks and explanatory 
strategies of the sociology of knowledge. 
Papers by Ian Inkster and Ivan 
Waddington are more explicitly informed 
by sociological perspectives. Inkster 
discusses the religious, political and 
cultural activities of medical men in 
Sheffield (1790-1850) in terms of their 
marginal status vis-à-vis their bourgeois 
clients during the early phases of their 
professionalization. This is a valuable 
study of a well chosen problem, but would 
be enhanced by the adoption of a fully 
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relational concept of professionalism. 
Waddington’s paper is an analysis of the 
breakdown in the early nineteenth century 
of the ancient ‘tripartite division of 
medical occupations, the emergence of 
the modern differentiation between 
general practitioners and consultants, and 
the. attendant long and bitter struggles 
within the profession. His essay is an 
outstanding clarification of this crucial 
area of study, and the best example in the 
book of the realization of the editors’ 
proposals. The reformation of medical 
history is long overdue. The publication 
of this book is a clear indication that the 
work is in hand at last. 
N. D. Jewson 
University of Leicester 


Medicine under Capitalism 
Vicente Navarro Croom Helm 1977 


230 pp. £7-95 


Medical sociology is one of, if not the 
largest area of subspecialization in our 
subject both in the UK and in the United 
States. It produces a wealth of fascinating 
(but largely tactical) studies sufficient to 
keep its -devotees both happy and 
neglectful of the wider shores of sociology. 

It is at once sufficiently esoteric and 
practically orientated to discourage the 
general sociologist or philosophical 
Marxist from venturing too far into its 
waters. 

Vicente Navarro has for some years 
challenged its tactical nature and used its 
subject matter as a base for a fundamental 
but intelligible Marxist critique of US 
sociology and the reality it hides and hides 
behind. He has done this as editor, as 
conference organiser and attender, in a 


number of books notably on the British: 


National Health Service and on Soviet 
Health Services, and now in this collection 
of his papers. His major and salutary 
theme is ‘What do they know of doctors 
who only doctors know?’ The deter- 
minants of the health sector of a 
society are the determinants of the society 
in general. Thus far he is with Parsons but 
against the latter’s more simple minded 
disciples. 

But in his materialist analysis and his 
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emphasis on political economy, and class 
struggle operating through the health 
field he parts company with and provides 
a telling critique of functionalism and 
individualism in both economics and 
sociology. Nor has he the contempt for 
data of some modern sot-disant Marxists. 
The present collection isin four parts. Part 
I — the underdevelopment of health in 
capitalist societies — shows how contrary to 
Rostow’s beliefs, the imposition of US 
capitalist medical technology and culture 
is precisely what underdevelops medicine 
in the third world and especially Latin 
America. Hospital based, male, curative, 
urban, technological, pharmaceutical 
elite-medicine is imposed where needs are 
community based, preventive, and rural. 
He analyses the internal as well as the 
external class forces, economic political 
and ideological that brings this about. Ina 
second paper he takes Allende’s Chile as a 
case study, shows what Allende tried to do 
and suggests an analysis of Why Popular 
Unity Failed. In the process as in other 
essays he situates the role of the doctors in 
the counter revolution (really counter 
reform) not as the root of all evil as in 
some so-called radical medical sociology, 
but in a class and occupational structure. 
Many public health doctors, of course, 
supported reform and after the coup paid 
for their principles with their lives. 

The second two papers in the section 
may come as a surprise to some readers 
who have not followed this field, for they 
show that even or especially in the US for 
workers and rural dwellers, primary care 
is both absolutely and relatively (to the 
rich) appalling. Morbidity and mortality 
are surprisingly high and health in the 
broadest sense ill provided for. 

Part II under the heading of The 
Meaning of Health and Medicine provides 
a much needed critique of Ivan Illich 
whom a supporter of Gould recently cited 
as an example of a Marxist writer 
recommended by wicked ideologues to 
social work students. Apologists for 
capitalism like Marxist-Leninists need to 
learn who are their enemies and who their 
friends — and Navarro’s article can be 
helpful to them. Illich who hides the 
consequences of capitalism behind a 
suspicion of machines, doctors, and 
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bureaucrats; who writes as if consumption 
was primary to production and who sees 
the answer to iatrogenic disease in a return 
essentially to the self help of romanticized 
noble savages (I exaggerate — Navarro is 
more circumspect and more spelled out in 
his critique) is a defender of capitalist 
ideology in medicine not its attacker. In 
the final two parts on the political 
economy of health care, and class, 
political power and health care, Navarro 
begins to spell out the dimensions for a 
meaningful framework of analysis for 
health care problems, at least for those 
who want realistically to help movements 
concerned with improvement. One essay 
in particular on the position of women as 
producers of services inthe health sector 
in the US will provide a valuable 
theoretical starting point for new British 
studies. 

Navarro’s book has not burst upon 
medical sociology as a surprise — he and 
his writings are already well known and 
influential, but it is valuable to have the 
E e collected together for continued 
reference for oneself and for teaching. 
Unlike some other recent writers in the 
field, he is no bandwaggon Marxologizing 
eclectic. He knows and accepts the 
political implications of what he is saying. 
Certainly no medical sociologist whether 
he/she likes it or not, can honestly ignore 
him. 

I would recommend it also to any 
student of sociology who wants to 
understand the possible impact of a 
Marxist approach to an empirical field — it 
might even be better value than a year’s 
subscription to Economy and Society. 

Ronald Frankenber, 
University of Kee 


Language, Education and Social 
Processes in a Gaelic Community 
Kenneth MacKinnon Routledge & Kegan 


Paul 1977 222 pp. £4.75 


This study of the Harris community in 
the Outer Hebrides deals with bilingual 
education patterns and cognitive per- 
formance, patterns of diglossia and bilin- 
gualism, the problems of language-shift, 
language and power, and typologies of 
language contact. It is a publication of 
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fundamental interest for the student of 
bilingualism, the educationist, and the 
sociologist. 2 

Until recently the study of bilingualism 
has largely been the domain of the 
linguist, the psycholinguist, and the 
ethnomethodologist, covering overwhel- 
mingly matters of interference and ‘the 
issue of coordinate and compound bilin- 
gualism on the basis of the S —> R model. 
From the linguistic side this approach 
has already been torpedoed by Chom- 
sky’s generative - transformational 
grammar. MacKinnon’s study demon- 
strates convincingly how indispensable 
the sociolinguist’s contribution is in this 
field. MacKinnon illustrates meticulously 
where, when, and by whom English and 
Gaelic are used in the Harris bilingual 
community, and on this basis he gives a 
sociolinguistic assessment of Finlay Mac- 
leod’s psycholinguistic study of bilingu- 
alism on Lewis. Of much wider signific- 
ance is the fact that MacKinnon suggests 
a revision of Fishman’s model of the 
relationships between bilingualism and 
diglossia, and he also puts forward an 
extremely valid constructive criticism of 
Weinreich’s dominance-configuration in 
language-contact. It is here that this 
study becomes valuable for the aerial 
linguist, especially from a methodological 
point of view. 

That this book is very informative for 
the educationist is unquestionable. One 
can only hope that it will be heeded by all 
educational authorities in Scotland, such 
as the S.E.D., the Highland region, and 
the Colleges of Education. MacKinnon’s 
study is not only an impassioned plea for 
action in the Gaelic communities, but it 
offers these agencies a veritable goldmine 
of information, and suggestions for the 
future. 

The sociologist will find an interesting 
case-study of the relationship between a 
minority language, language policy and 
schools; of the role of such a minority 
language vis-d-vis the advance of a mass 
culture, and especially its role as an 
expression of mechanical solidarity. 
MacKinnon discusses the relationship 
between economic development and 
language-shift; he draws attention to the 
fact that his study is valid within the 
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framework of any instances, especially in 
newly emerging countries in the Third 
World, where lingual minorities exist 
within plural-ethnic polities. 

On the basis of Chapter 2 the reader 
might expect a sociolinguistic analysis 
testing Whorfian hypotheses, and the 
stringent application of Bernstein’s four 
contexts of socialization to the language 
use on Harris. This, however, is not the 
case, The reader is in fact well advised to 
study the conclusions first and then em- 
bark upon a profitable reading of the 
previous chapters, as the initial chapters 
are poorly organized. There are some 
contradictions in the material presented, 
which the author might have dealt with. 
There are a number of typing errors, and 
the Foreword by Basil Bernstein is a very 
short one indeed. But these criticisms 
should not unduly detract from the value 
of this study. A lower price might have 
attracted a much wider and more general 
readership among students of Modern 


Britain which this study definitely 
deserves. 
J. K. A. Thomaneck 
University of Aberdeen 
Schooling in Capitalist America 


S. Bowles and H. Gintis Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1976 x + 340 pp. (£2-95 paper) 


The authors attempt a general (albeit 
selective/symptomatic) description of US 
education past and present, explained via 
Te and similar description of aspects 
of US economy. Much of their educational 
description is the acceptable, if 
enthusiastic, commonplace of radical 
journalism. Their explanations are more 
questionable. 

They would elide inequality of 
opportunity into inequality through an 
ill-founded attack on the meritocratic 
pretensions of US education and testing, 
in order, it would seem, to constitute a 
congeries of ‘parents, students, worker 
organizations, blacks, ethnic minorities, 
women and others’ [sic] into an alliance 
whose highest conceivable common factor 
could only be dubiously overlapping 
forms of anti-capitalist ideology, 
masquerading as socialist politics. For 
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them, all non-meritocratic outcomes of 
an ostensibly meritocratic educational 
system are necessarily due to, and indices 
of, its socializing function, rather than to 
any general social problems of the 
meritocratic enterprise as such (e.g. 
Keller-Zavallonia, Boudon). 

Their functionalism, attenuated through 
its extraordi thin conception of 
the conditions of social life, leads to a 
conspiratorial mode of analysis. 
Massachusetts 1830-60, Progressivism 
1890-1930, tertiary expansion 1945-1970 
are all attributed to conscious plots on the 
part of, e.g. Mann, Cubberly, and Kerr, 
just as the fragmentation of many forms of 
labour is to capitalist machination. 
Customary pieties of social contradiction, 
necessary to support the imputed ever- 
present Utopia of socialist or non- 
capitalist alternatives, fuel a tactical and 
Manichaean oscillation between two 
conceptions: US capitalism operates 
politically as an almost universal 
demiurge: choice of technique and 
fragmentation of labour alike arise from 
the unsleeping foresight of the capitalist 
libido dominandi, which unerringly selects 
those organizational forms best suited to 
its future needs. With capitalists like these, 
what need of social scientists? But 
theoretical pluralism returns with a 
vengeance when the most distasteful 
forms of discrimination (racial and, to the 
authors, sexual) are revealed to have been 
bought in and not homegrown capitalist 
products at all. The repressive reality of 
Mann’s reforms is proven by his anxiety 
over religious riots — and as the 1970s have 
revealed nearer to Britain, what could be 
more socialist than sectarian atrocities? 
Only American political democracy 
(Bowles and Gintis’ pet hates apart) seems 
to be non-capitalist. 

Such theoretical foreshortening founds 
their functionalist presentation and 
residualist mode of proof, which depends 
upon attempts to disprove the liberal 
theories which are their reference point. 
Their alleged disproof (e.g. of the 
possiblity of a relative harmony between 
the ‘egalitarian, integrative, and personal 
development functions of education’) and 
any failures on the part of US education to 
ascend to their laudable standards (which 
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are theoretically wholly unfounded as 
explanatory criteria) are adduced as 
proofs of their reductionist theses. Their 
attempts to insinuate a contradiction 
between meritocracy and capitalism is 
empirically very questionable, and 
depends on a fourfold confusion between 
1.Q,, cognitive ability, technical ca acity, 
and productive potential. For Bowles and 
Gintis, the economic importance of 
‘motivation, drive to achieve, 
perseverance and sacrifice’ appears to be 
purely symbolic. Yet even genuine 
meritocracy can legitimize; what better 
justification than justice? Bowles and 
Gintis denegate both differences (is US 
practice fair by bourgeois standards) and 
similarities (they argue mainly in terms 
not of class but of occupational 
stratification) between capitalist and 
Soviet-type societies. Such theoretical 
disasters recall sharply the need for more 
elaborated sociological conceptions, 
enforcing, for example, the distinction 
between mode of production and social 
formation, which is wholly foreign to 
Bowles and Gentis. Without some such 
elaboration socialists will continue to 
yield hegemony to capitalism theoreti- 
cally as well as politically more able than 
its antagonists. 
B. R. Cosin 
Open University 


Reproduction in Education, 
Society and Culture 

Pierre Bourdieu and Jean-Claude 
Passeron Sage Publications 1977 
254 pp. £8-00 (£3-50 paper) 


This book is to be welcomed. Along with 
other fairly accessible essays by Bourdieu 
or by Bourdieu and his various colleagues 
we now have in English a sizeable and 
important introduction to the work of the 
Centre de sociologie européenne of which 
Bourdieu is Deputy,Director. As with most 
of the work with which Bourdieu has been 
associated Reproduction does not suffer 
from theoreticism; at each stage 
theoretical calculation confronts empirical 
measurement. The originality of Repro- 
duction is that the full complexity of 
the relations of cultural production 
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are opened up for sociological under- 
standing. 

The first part of the book is concerned 
with defining a number of co-ordinates to 
be used in the sociological analysis of 
education and culture. The principal co- 
ordinates are: Pedagogic Action, 
Pedagogic Authority, Pedagogic Work, 
School Authority, the Educational 
System, and the Work of Schooling. These 
different co-ordinates are all given 
specific definitions. The definitions are 
formulated at some length to demonstrate 
precisely the way each co-ordinate 
legitimates and supports the others. 
Education is seen as power exercised 
through these co-ordinates which manage 
to impose seemingly legitimate cultural 
meanings while concealing the 
relationships which are the basis of these 
meanings. These co-ordinates are a 
considerable improvement on Althusser’s 
formulation of the educational Ideo- 
logical State Apparatus which in relation 
to the co-ordinates is merely one point 
of reference. 

In the second part of the book the 
authors offer an analysis of the French 
secondary education system in terms of 
the various pressures that affect the path 
through school of the individual. We get a 
clear picture of the momentous number of 
pressures the individual must be seen to 
positively respond to if he or she is to 
succeed in this system. It is part of the 
advance of the book that everything from 
class background to the remarks of 
examiners are systematically analysed and 
codified into building up the reinforcing 
character of the educational apparatus in 
both the private and public domains. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
analysis is the relationship between the 
education system and the home 
environment. It is conventionally taught 
in the sociology of education that if the 
pressure from both these areas operates in 
the same direction then educational 
achievement is likely to occur. Bourdieu 
and Passeron show in this book (and 
elsewhere) that the public and private 
domains can havea symbioticrelationship 
that works in such a way that the correct 
function of one domain should be to 
criticize the other. A pupil may follow all 
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the dictates of the school and because of a 
‘wanting’ home background may not 
learn how to mix them with the 
‘infringements’ of style and flair which are 
cultivated in the home. From the various 
examiners’ reports the authors quote it 
would seem that these differences are 
crucial in deciding many of the top 
positions in the various elite corps of 
France. This delineation of cultural 
exclusion presents the full insidiousness of 
the French educational system. 

It should not be thought that this book 
is only of interest to those concerned with 
France. Bourdieu’s work and that under 
his aegis has a great deal to teach British 
sociologists. 

Michael Erben 
Garnett College 


Knowledge and Ideology in the 
Sociology of Education 

Gerald Bernbaum Macmillan 1977 
78 pp. (£1-50 paper) 


In this book Gerald Bernbaum concisely, 
cogently, eruditely, and fairly considers 
the two sociologies of education — the old 
and the new — with which we now live. He 
clearly shows the ideological positions 
which underpin them; their hopes and 
possibilities (the visions of the old, and the 
illuminations of the new); and their 
limitations — mainly structuralism and 
technocracy for the first, and relativism 
and methodological confusions for the 
second. 

Although of obvious interest to 
specialists in the sociology of education, to 
teachers in training and in service, the 
book will be of interest to sociologists in 
general both because it shows the impact 
of new methodologies on thinking about 
schools, and because of the link between 
social theory and public policy. 

Like much radical sociology, the new 
sociology of education has produced 
many critiques (spiralling into critiques of 
critiques of critiques) but little alternative 
practice. The old sociology, on the other 
hand — partly because it was dominant in 
more affluent and optimistic times — won 
over the hearts and minds (and purse- 
strings) of the policy-makers and the 
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planners, and comprehensive re- 
organization, head-start programmes, 
Educational Priority Area projects, and 
even the Open University, were all part of 
its long-term victory. 

Bernbaum’s book arrives at an 
opportune time, when emotions can be 
recollected in tranquillity, as both the old 
and the new sociologies of education have 
got stuck. The liberal reformers have run 
out of funds. The new sociologists have 
never acquired the kind of power and 
influence needed to deflect or reverse 
traditional, reformist policies. The main 
chance of people like Michael F. D. 
Young, at the moment, is to help with the 
humanization of everyday life in 
classrooms and schools, and the main task 
of the liberal centre is to hang on. Of the 
two, Bernbaum prefers the old lamps to 
the new. ‘The new sociolo of 
education ... fails to face squarely the 
important theoretical, methodological 
and epistemological issues which are 
enmeshed in its own development.’ The 
old sociology ‘contained a commitment 
on the part of its practitioners to the 
possibility of arriving at truth’ and ‘a 
belief that it was possible to enlarge the 
scope of knowledge in human affairs’. 

Tan Lister 
University of York 


Progressive Retreat: A Sociological 
Study of Dartington Hall School 
and some of its Former Pupils 
Maurice Punch Cambridge University 
Press April 1977 185 pp. £4790 


Maurice Punch’s doctoral thesis that 
forms the basis of this book has already 
come under considerable scrutiny and 
criticism. Not the least of this criticism is 
to be found, somewhat unusually, at the 
beginning of the book in an introduction 
on behalf of the Dartington Hall Trust- 
ecs. The research was financed by 
Dartington and the Trustees do not like 
the conclusions that Punch has reached. 
They state categorically that the one pur- 
pose of their introduction is to make it 
clear that the Trustees do not endorse the 
outcome of the ‘report’. They ask 
whether the sample of sixty ex-pupils can 
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be representative of the two thousand 
pupils who have been through the school 
since its foundation some fifty years ago. 
Presumably the Trustees were aware of 
that problem before they agreed to fin- 
ance the research. They also had imposed 
their own considerable constraints on the 
research material to which Punch could 
have access. The author’s interpretation 
of the Trustees’ objections seems to be 
based on his notion of a ‘really determin- 
ed opponent’ fearing ‘that a damaging 
report on progressive education might 
make continued existence a real prob- 
lem’. 

It is possible to express some sympath- 
etic understanding of the problems faced 
by a research student in the designing of a 
manageable doctoral thesis. A student 
researcher is usually presented with prob- 
lems based on time and money. Further- 
more, whatever researchers may public- 
ally claim about ‘scientific objectivity’ it 
is difficult to deny the delight of conduct- 
ing interviews where at least some of the 
respondents pour out fascinating detail 
about their personal experiences. There 
can then be a strong temptation to forget 
structured and balanced findings, despite 
interviews being called ‘in-depth’ and 
data as ‘rich’. 

In this case the research outcome is an 
unhappy compromise between quantita- 
tive limitations and qualitative general- 
izations. The extracts of interviews with 
the sixty, now adult, ex-pupils are presen- 
ted in a somewhat anecdotal fashion that 
tends to read like an agony column. It is 
particularly in this respect that the book 
fails to excite a sociological imagination. 
The author acknowledges the ‘rudimen- 
tary and qualitative nature’ of his data, 
indicating ‘even graver problems in re- 
searching an “‘anti-institution” than in 
researching conventional organizations’. 
The size of his sample is clearly not 
designed to meaningfully test any existing 
theory, but at the same time he fails to 
generate theory from his data. It is here 
that an opportunity has been missed. 
Dartington, founded in 1926, is seen by 
Punch as one response of a liberal 
intelligentsia ‘reacting against the trauma 
of the First World War with an optimis- 
tic pacificism and internationalism’ and 
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a part answer to ‘the social needs of 
alienated intellectuals whose position in a 
modern society is a highly ambiguous 
one’. But by 1941 Curry, (who headed 
the school for twenty-six years) is 
reported as concluding that ‘a majority 
of the parents did not appear to have an 
intelligent grasp of what progressive 
education meant, and for a fair propor- 
tion it seemed merely to be the most 
up-to-date method of spoiling their 
children’, 

Punch, exhibiting almost Galtonian 
enthusiasm, illustrates the parental pedi- 
grees with which many of the pupils 
came to the school. Other parents were 
‘simply conventional upper-middle class 
people with somewhat difficult children’. 
Apparently some 8o per cent of his res- 
pondents had been unhappy ‘in some 
degree’ at schools prior to their entry to 
Dartington and 35 per cent said that they 
experienced difficulty in adjusting to 
Dartington. Although there were expres- 
sions of regret that the Dartington 
educational system had not developed 
their full academic potential 92 per cent 
said that they had been ‘very happy’ or 
‘happy’ at the school. But the con- 
sequence of Dartington’s educational 
values was, Punch concludes, ‘that males 
in particular were handicapped for 
fulfilling conventional occupational roles’ 
and ‘the progressive adult has been some- 
what enfeebled for the role of crusader’. 
At the same time we are invited to accept 
that a ‘latent function’ of Dartington has 
been ‘to serve at an “approved school” 
for difficult middle-class children’. 

The difference between ideals and 
practice is no new discovery for socio- 
logists. To those with vested interests in 
the ideals exposure of reality can come as 
an unpalatable revelation. However, the 
quality of that revelation and subsequent 
explanations have also to be examined. 
In the last resort I share many of the 
doubts of the Dartington Trustees but 
also feel that they must take their share of 
responsibility for the book’s deficiencies. 

Colin Love 
Trent Polytechnic 
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Puritan, Paranoid, Remissive: A 
Sociology of Modern Culture 


John Carroll Routledge & Kegan Paul 1977 
148 pp. £3:95 


Carroll’s starting point is ‘the historical 
phenomenon of the decline of individual 
authority’ in Western culture, analysed in 
terms of three ideal types. The pure form 
of individual authority is identified with 
the psychological paradigm of the 
‘Puritan character’. Its final eclipse is 
represented in the paradigm of remissive- 
hedonist man and the culture that he now 
inhabits. An intermediate character, the 
paranoid, features both historically and 
psychologically in the transition from 
Puritan to remissive codes of conduct. The 
West, he argues is moving from a time 
when the Puritan as a psychological 
archetype was dominant in its influence 
over key social, economic and cultural 
patterns, to a time when ‘the paranoid and 
remissive types have risen to demote the 
Puritan into relative obscurity’. 

Yet the subtitle misleads, for this is in 
essence a polemical essay — subjective, 
idiosyncratic and speculative. It is also, 
apart from some shrewd asides (‘a 
remissive culture finds “meaning” 
problematical’) and deft hatchet-work 
(ethnomethodology is  ‘California’s 
contribution to epistemological nihilism’) 
almost entirely misconceived. Quite apart 
from wilfully confusing paca 
paradigms with ideal types, and 
Puritanism with Protestant individualism 
(an object lesson for students here), 
Carroll’s central assumption, the historical 
decline of individual authority, remains 
problematic, not given, and doubly so 
when he explicitly denies us a precise, 
operational definition of that authority. 
Equally, his accompanying analysis 
simply does not square with the historical 
evidence. To opt for the Puritan as ‘the 
general ideal type of the culture that 
attained its maturity in Europe before the 
First World War’ is, per se, almost 
nonsensical. It depends where, when and 
what one is thinking of — presumably not, 
in Carroll’s case, of Enlightenment or 
Revolutionary Europe, or of Roman- 
ticism or laissez-faire capitalism! 

With his transitional, paranoid phase 
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between Puritan and remissive cultures, 
another problem arises. It is simply that 
apart from an unnerving lack of histori- 
cal reference points, the specific 
psychological attributes of paranoid 
social theory cited by Carroll — ‘simple, 
all-encompassing explanations for 
complex events ... the moralizing of 
social behaviour into good and evil. . . a 
millennial belief that social life would be 
transformed after the overthrow of key 
power interests’ are themselves a fairly 
precise paradigm for the more radical 
elements in Puritan social theory. 

By contrast the remissive phase is 
eagerly and explicitly identified for us. Its 
ethos, characterized by an ideology of 
freedom from internalized constraints 
(adapted, with some loss of psychological 
precision, from Rieffs concept of 
‘therapeutic’) now pervades the counter- 
culture, secondary and higher education 
(the universities are ‘the breweries of 
remissive ideologies’) and new religious 
movements. Even the popularity in recent 
decades of handbooks of childrearing that 
stress parental permissiveness, whatever 
their actual influence, is illustrative of the 
remissive aspirations of mothers. 

Modern culture is, of course, rather 
more complex than this and its dominant 
mode is probably less its remissiveness 
than its complexity and pluralism. The 
real problem in contemporary 
childrearing for example, is often that of 
choice between several equally sanctioned 
parental role models, Similarly, at a 
political level, Carroll’s neo-Calvinistic 
plea that ‘some Puritan traits are neces 
for our survival’ is at odds with his denial 
that his model is one of simple linear 
cultural change. In any case his model 
(itself a poor second to David Riesman’s 
earlier prototype) is, when related to 
modern culture, at best ahistorical, at 
worst redundant. 

Graham Howes 
Trinity Hall 
Cambridge 
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Varieties of Unbelief: Atheists and 
Agnostics in English Society 1850- 
1960 

Susan Budd Heinemann 1977 vii + 307 pp. 
£9.50 


If the history of sociology can be charac- 
terized as ‘enlightenment and despair’, 
this is an even more appropriate title for 
the history of secularist, ethicalist, 
rationalist and humanist movements in 
Britain. Indeed, such a title would have 
been more fitting for Susan Budd’s 
amended D.Phil. thesis than her chosen 
adaptation of William James’s classic The 
Varieties of Religious Experience. For her 
book shares none of James’s phenomeno- 
logical interests. It is primarily concerned 
with how anti-religious ideas are 
‘adopted, simplified, made usable and 
incorporated into social activity’ through 
the mediation of specific organizations. 
The central theme is the paradox that, 
whereas many facets of secularist think- 
ing have been dominant in this country 
for the past 100 years, the organizations 
which articulated it most forcefully have 
been weak and insignificant. The book 
consists basically therefore of a series of 
interrelated vignettes of groups such as the 
National Secular Society, the Rationalist 
Press Association and the British Human- 
ist Association. Each group is skilfully 
and lucidly analysed in terms of its 
ideology, leaders, form of organization, 
type of member and practical activities. 

Pride of place is given in the early 
chapters to such giants of secularism as 
G. H. Holyoake, C. Bradlaugh and Mrs 
Besant. But the author happily avoids 
hagiography and concentrates on the 
complex patterns of their ideas and on 
the bewildering shifts of alliance among 
them. An underlying theme is the differ- 
ential appeal of each separate group to 
identifiable social class interests and 
cultures. This is reflected most clearly in 
the attempt to distil from the published 
obituaries of secularists the configuration 
of typical factors in their ‘conversion’ to 
free thought. 

The most original and persuasive 
sections deal with the rise and fall of the 
intellectual and arid Rationalist Press 
Association and the ritualistic Ethical 
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Union. On the one hand their changing 
fortunes are interpreted in the light of 
such transient intellectual fashions as 
Positivism, Eugenics, Social Darwinism, 
Psychoanalysis, the New Physics and 
‘continental’ Socialism. And on the other 
hand their potential for power and 
influence is related to both structural 
changes in British society and political 
developments on the Left. The tale of 
these two citadels of early twentieth 
century secularism is completed with the 
experimental formation of the British 
Humanist Association in 1962. (Colin 
Campbell’s thesis takes up the story at 
this point.) The concluding chapter 
examines interestingly the problems 
facing groups which purvey an ill- 
defined, anti-authoritarian ideology. The 
translation of theory into practice is 
shown to be exceptionally difficult in the 
absence of clear views about objectives, 
organization and recruitment policies. 
Consequently, the forward impetus is 
diverted into a self-debilitating defence 
of liberal debate and disagreement. 
Susan Budd’s book makes a valuable 
contribution to the growing body of 
knowledge about social movement- 
organizations. But I suspect that it will 
be found more immediately appealing to 
the historian of ideas. 
James A. Beckford 
University of Durham 


Colonialism and Change: essays 
presented to Lucy Mair 
Maxwell Owusu (ed.) Mouton 1975 


264 pp. F1-48 


Festschriften usually consist of hetero- 
geneous collections of essays; the 
greater the breadth of interest of the 
scholar being honoured, the more 
heterogeneous the collection. This 
festschrift conforms to type. All the nine 
substantive essays are about twentieth- 
century Africa but vary widely in theme, 
historical depth and analytical level. 
Despite the title, they do not all address 
questions of colonialism or of change. 
Although published in 1975, the editorial 
Introduction to the book is dated June 
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1972, and Owusu writes of the Portuguese 
as still a colonial power in Africa. His 
chapter on political anthropology now 
sounds unwarrantedly optimistic about 
the future. 

Fortes provides a brief sketch of Mair’s 
career and there is a useful selected 
bibliography of her books and papers. 
Bond describes two minor prophets who 
operated among the Yombe of 
north-eastern Zambia. Otile writes about 
‘encapsulated’ political systems in the 
Midwestern state of Nigeria without once 
mentioning the Biafran war. Aluko regrets 
what Lipton calls the urban bias in 
schemes for economic and social 
development. Vincent argues for the 
importance of studying small towns. 
Nukunya infers the occurrence of change 
in domestic structure among the Anlo of 
southern Ghana from a discrepancy 
between present norms and present praxis 
but overlooks the possibility that this 
discrepancy may be of long standing. 
Gutkind makes an apocalyptic prediction 
that ‘the present power elite’ will be 
overthrown by the urban poor but the 
evidence given in his chapter indicates that 
the apocalypse is still a long way away. 
James Brain argues that beliefs in 
witchcraft arose when mobile hunters and 
gatherers transformed themselves into 
immobile agriculturalists. 

The most analytically ambitious 
chapter is by Southall, on the structure of 
ethnic associations. He tries to 
demonstrate a connection between 
traditional rural social structure and the 
structure of associations formed by 
migrants living in distant cities. 
Membership of each of the three 
associations considered in detail consists 
of men and women socialized into one or 
other variety of polysegmentary unilineal 
society. The associations are likewise 
polysegmentary, but to varying extents. 
Southall tries to explain similarities and 
differences and provides an impressive list 
of internal and external factors. He 
postulates dialectical interaction between 
associations and rural societies and 
advocates constructing a generative model 
which would explain why different 
situations give rise to different outcomes. 
So far so good. But with about sixteen 
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input variables, about six output 
variables, one or more feedback loops and 
only three cases for which all the variables 
are known, it is scarcely surprising that 
Southall is content to ‘suggest quite simply 
that, other things being equal (such as the 
distance factor), the social structure of an 
ethnic group in its home area is one of the 
major determinants of the type of 
ethnic associations which its members 
form when they are away from home’. So 
weak a proposition is scarcely worth 
challenging. Southall’s paper illustrates 
well how difficult it is in a sparsely 
documented social world to avoid the twin 
hazards of either looking with reasonable 
care in a handful of cases at the multitude 
of factors likely to be effective or of 
looking at an adequately large sample of 
cases for all of which the values of only a 
few crude and probably irrelevant 
variables are known. Most of the most 
interesting tracts of the social world are 
sparsely documented; indeed for many of 
us these tracts are interesting to experience 
and study precisely because they are so 
poorly reported on and understood. The 

ormation of social inquiry from a 
kind of natural history into a relevant 
science is a task still hardly begun. It is a 
task which, I am sure, would attract 
Professor Mair’s support. 


J. A. Barnes 
Churchill College 
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Communes, Sociology and Society 
Philip Abrams and Andrew McCulloch 
Cambridge University Press 1976 

239 pp. £7.90 (£2.95 paper) 


The number of books on communes 
continues to proliferate. Many are 
designed as do-it-yourself kits or serve 
simply to titillate our exotic fantasies. 
Some go beyond description in general- 
izing about communes, while a few, very 
few, go still further by drawing from them 


- implications about the nature of society 


and of sociological enquiry. This book, 
as the title suggests, fits into the latter 
category and for this reason alone is 
important. 

The authors’ original aim was only to 
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study secular, family communes in 
Britain as an alternative to the traditional 
nuclear family. They soon realized that 
no aspect of commune life can be studied 
in isolation, so the project expanded. In 
so doing it came perhaps to promise 
more than it could deliver; nevertheless 
it sees clearly both how an understanding 
of communes can be arrived at (and the 
attendant difficulties, particularly the 
fundamental dichotomy between observ- 
ing as an outsider and experiencing as an 
insider) and in what broader context to 
place specific discussions. This makes the 
book more informed, comprehensive and 
insightful than most other works on 
communes — not because of any descrip- 
tive weight but because of its perspec- 
tives and intuitions. It aims at four 
topics; the nature of secular, family 
communes, the framework of their 
origins, the implications for social policy, 
the nature of sociological enquiry and of 
society per se. In fact it concentrates 
almost entirely on the first two and makes 
only tantalizing hints on the other issues. 
The authors could hardly achieve more 
in such short space, hence the broad 
sociological sweep they strive for is 
lacking—but they make up for this in the 
abundance of commonsensical, warm 
and penetrating ad hoc insights. Through- 
out, they are concerned with fundamental 
dilemmas; how to maintain spontaneous 
friendship as an end in itself yet ensure 
economic and organizational viability, 
and how to overcome the interpersonal 
frictions that develop over time without 
becoming too formal or structured. 
From this emerge discussions about the 
contradictions and problems — and, lest 
we forget, some very real achievements — 
regarding economic life, the place of 
women and children, reactions to out- 
siders and newcomers, political attitudes. 
All this is placed in the context of the 
class origins of the communards especially 
in political, social and psychological 
terms. We thus have a work which, 
despite falling short of its own aims, is 
probably the most important on com- 
munes in this country for sociologists. 

A further reason is that the book is 
characterized by humility on the part of 
the authors and a critical sympathy for 
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the communes studied. Unlike many 
other works on communes it is not over- 
romantic nor paternalistic nor out to 
prove ‘they couldn’t work anyway’. The 
authors are pragmatically concerned 
with what is and is not feasible in 
communal life and what this means for 
the rest of us. By example then they do 
succeed in teaching us something about 
the nature of sociological enquiry (as 
opposed to its mechanics, regarding 
which we learn numerous do’s and 
don’ts, which will be readily confirmed 
by anyone who has been through the 
mill). They affirm that there is no 
substitute, with all the need for ‘detach- 
ment’, for the sociologist approaching 
his subject-matter with both self-aware- 
ness regarding his own place in society 
and a sharpened sensitivity at the most 
subjective level to the needs and feelings 
of others. 
Barry Shenker 
Graduate School 
LSE. 


The Sociology of Crime and 

Delinquency in Britain Volume s 

Paul Wiles Martin Robertson 1977 237 pp. 
£5.45 (£2.95 paper) 


This reader, intended as an introduction 
to the developments that have taken place 
in deviancy theory since the publication in 
1971 of volume 1, may yet prove to be 
one of the final chapters of the new 
criminology it seeks to introduce to us. 
The explosion of interest in deviancy 
that this reader attempts to serve seems to 
have died somewhat in the last few years — 
a fact that is reflected in both the form and 
content of the book. In it the editor 
includes only one new article and relies on 
four (out of nine) articles written six years 
ago, illustrating that of late the 
fountainhead of criticism that bore the 
new criminologies along seems to be 
up. 
ees PTER introduction the editor 
skilfully paints the background to the 
development of the new criminologies. 
His theme of the interaction of the theory 
and institutional practice of criminology 
must stand as a unique contribution to the 
understanding of current developments 
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both inside and out of the discipline. Inan 
area that today stands marooned without 
any direction, we are greatly in need of 
some new ideas that can see the new 
criminology as purposive rather than 
reflecting its own past internal conflicts, 
yet the only forward looking essay is that 
of Sumner’s who in the first half of his 
article ‘Marxism and Deviance’ sums up 
the dilemma of the new criminology’s 
debate with Marxism. That is, that it 
attempts to cram a Marxist quart into new 
criminology’s pint pot. He goes on to 

e that it is not impossible to have a 
fully fledged Marxist-Criminology prov- 
ided one steers a careful middle course, 
which can only be established when we are 
clear as to what we mean by ‘deviance’ or 
more specifically when deviance becomes 
an object of theoretical investigation. 

Unfortunately this is not as simple as 
Sumner maintains, since for all the other 
authors in the reader deviance does present 
such an object. This implicitly shared 
epistemological assumption of a separ- 
ation between subject and object makes it 
impossible for them to give Sumner the 
unity of deviance as both an object and 
subject that his essay requires. 

It is only under the challenge of an alien 
theoretical base such as Marxism that the 
seemingly firm epistemological break 
separating the ‘old’ from the ‘new’ 
criminology melts into insignificance. 

Despite this, the object lesson of this 
reader is that not all areas of traditional 
criminological interest can be illuminated 
by the Marxist-Criminology put forward 
by Sumner. The future for a new 
criminology, if it is to have one, is to allow 
some areas of its enterprise, such as 
political crime to go to Marxism, whilst 
leaving others to the more micro 
approaches of traditional criminology. To 
do otherwise is to sound the death knell of 
the new criminology for the reasons 
already stated. 

Whilst providing for the student a 
handy collection of some of the more 
important writings in the field over the 
past six years it fails, with one notable 
exception, to be anything more than a 
fragmented reflection of what is almost a 
byegone age. 3 

Brian Hiphin 
City of London Polytechnic 


Book Reviews 


Class Structure in 
Australian History 
Connell and Irving 

An account of the origins of 
Australian capitalism. The 
authors describe the 
formation of the social classes 
and the changing relations 
between them. The book 
consists of a four-part 
historical exposition, followed 
by a section on current 
theoretical and political 
issues. 


Publication July 1979 
Cased £8.50 net 


Australian Society 
A Sociological 
Introduction, Third 


Edition 

Davies, Encel and Berry 

A collection of articles, each 
concentrating on a different 
aspect of Australian society. 
The main concern is with the 
reality of a number of 
different forms of inequality, 
based on income, property, 
sex and ethnic origin. This 
new edition reflects the 
academic development of . 
sociology since the publication 
of the first edition in 1965. 


Available now 
Paper £7.50 net 


For further information 
please contact Sarah Dawson, 
Longman Group Limited, 
Longman House, Burnt Mill, 
Harlow, Essex CM20 2JE. 





David Martin 


Talcott Parsons: 1902-1979 


Talcott Parsons was the head of a sociological lineage, and out of him 
sprang a powerful intellectual genealogy. Even some Marxists and the 
ethnomethodologists who a decade or so ago rejected his influence 
traced their alternative lines by reference to his massive opera. Parsons 
himself was less inclined to reject than to include. He absorbed in turn 
evolutionary, psychoanalytic and cybernetic perspectives. Indeed some 
of his best late essays used a cybernetic framework. 

His inclusiveness and scope were necessary to his high ambition, 
which was to provide a general theoretical basis for his subject. As a 
young man of twenty-two leaving Amherst College for the L.S.E. and for 
Heidelberg, he set out on this task with imperturbable and magisterial 
confidence. A dozen years later perhaps the better part of the | 
fundamental work was done. He had also, of course, translated The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. 

Parsons had a strong feel for the Grand Design, and discerned the 
crucial locks between disparate levels, sectors and disciplines. Some 
regarded his forms, categories and sequences as primarily descriptive. 
Others saw them as huge power looms around which the materials of a 
diverse world might be woven into coherent patterns. From time to time 
Parsons worked at his own looms, tackling such problems as the 
transition to the modern family, the progressive differentiation of the 
religious sector, shifts in the educational sphere and the doctor-patient 
relationship. It was interesting that, when engaged on the working out 
of a specific problem, he did not utilize the rather tortuous style which 
characterized the fundamental theory. 

Parsons was as unassuming personally as he was ambitious 
intellectually. He knew his own weight and quality but when meeting 
with other scholars he made modest and undogmatic contributions. 
What he said stood: broad, precisely balanced, carefully judged. Always 
he sought the long term convergence and the overall fit. Listening -to 
him (for example) on the convergences between America and Russia 
gave one a sense that an even-handed Providence eventually had these 
matters in hand. Even America itself, though exemplifying the forward 
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flow of events, sometimes paradigmatically, was only an interim 
instalment in the pattern. Perhaps this was his weakness: a loss of 
specificity and too smooth a way with disjunction. Differentiation did 
not fully extend to comprehend radical difference. 

I met him from time to time, and was often encouraged by him. 
Personally he was immensely decent and kind; professionally he was 
the good scholar, careful for the punctilio and courtesies of scholarship. 
He was quiet and reserved as to his feelings, though I think deeply 
affected by the death of his daughter Anne. 

He was also quietly devout and it was characteristic of him after a 
performance of the St Matthew Passion to say ‘It is all there’. When he 
went to visit the Pope in Rome he looked over the sweep of the Bernini 
columns and ruminated quietly as if that too might fit into the broad 
cirque of theory. Once in Cambridge he was heard to murmur ‘It fits, it 
fits’. That was his version of ‘It moves all the same’. 

He received of course, many honorary doctorates, and the Honorary 
Fellowship of L.S.E., of which he was very proud. In May this year he 
went to Heidelberg to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate 
at that university, and planned to go on to the Honorary Fellows dinner 
at L.S.E. A short while after the celebrations he gave a fine lecture, and 
died at the conclusion. It was a good ending to a life of singular 
distinction. 


David Martin 


José M. Maravall 


The limits of reformism: parliamentary 
socialism and the marxist theory of the 
state* 


ABSTRAGT 


The article assesses recent sociological studies of social-democratic 
politics, to produce a map of their different conclusions in order to 
see whether some cumulative progress has been made, and also to 
examine the contribution of sociological analysis to present-day 
political debates on the European parliamentary left. The article tries 
to relate three levels of sociological-political analysis. The first of 
these is the study of the impact of social-democratic politics on social 
inequality, where the ‘mieritocratic’. image of social-democracy is 
being challenged by recent studies on occupation mobility, income 
distribution and welfare. The second level is the interpretation of 
social-democratic politics from the perspective of Marxist theories of 
the state, where neo-Gramscian contributions seem to be a better 
instrument to interpret party politics than functionalist Marxism in 
its different trends. Finally, the third level refers to the analysis of 
social-democratic organizations, with particular attention to party 
programmes and parliamentary politics. Here, the absence of 
alternatives to the political economy of parliamentary socialism is 
noted — with the conclusion that the alternative suggested by political- 
sociological critiques of eames) socialism, both in terms of 
strategy and in terms of a model of society, appears to be more 
political than economic. This is scarcely a rewarding conclusion on 
the limits of reformism and the present impasse demands a greater 
attention to the sociology of political programmes and potential 
decision making. 


Two dates and two connected events seem to have had a particular 

bolic importance in the recent history of social democratic politics: 
1968 and the challenge to the ‘traditional’ organizations of the left by 
extra-parliamentary groups in Western Europe -— particularly in France, 
Italy and the German Federal Republic; 1973 and an economic crisis 
which had a severe impact on the redistributive and welfare 
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programmes of social-democratic parties in Western Europe — 
particularly in Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries. Of course, 
these two dates cannot be isolated from a larger and much more 
complex historical process. This process would also include de- 
Stalinization of Marxist political analysis, the crisis of Cold War 
alignments, the critique of the achievements of social-democratic 
governments, the search for socialist organizational alternatives.’ But, 
although there was a substantial amount of literature and political 
activity before 1968, critical analyses of parliamentary socialism by 
sociologists and political scientists have been particularly abundant over 
the last decade. These critical analyses have been carried out at three 
different, generally unrelated levels: first, the most descriptive level of 
analysis of the ‘impact’ of social-democracy on the systems of 
stratification; second, the level of analysis of the ‘capitalist state’ ; third, 
the level of analysis of the ‘determinants’ of social-democratic policy 
outcomes. 

The main substantive questions that will be discussed in this article are 
the following: Are there any consistent conclusions on the impact of 
social-democratic governments in the system of stratification? What 
factors shape social-democratic policy making — and indirectly help to 
explain continuities or changes in the class structure? This last question 
will lead us to consider recent contributions to a Marxist theory of the 
state as well as studies more concerned with the politics of social- 
democratic organizations. 

The article will first try to produce a critical ‘mapping’ of the available 
evidence on the consequences of social-democracy on specific aspects of 
inequality and on state economic intervention. This assessment of 
social-democratic policies will provide the background of the central - 
theoretical problems to which the article addresses itself: the type of 
analysis that sociology can provide on the possibilities of purposeful 
social change, on the limits of parliamentary socialism, and on the 
compatibility between egalitarianism and pluralism. I shall argue that, 
although recent contributions to a Marxist theory of the state and of 
parliamentary socialism reject empirical studies of income differentials, 
welfare, occupational mobility, etc., as part of a ‘bourgeois problem- 
atic’, they fail to indicate what evidence would be relevant to assess 
‘qualitative’ change; hence their critique becomes largely a definitional 
problem — with little to say on the debate on the limits of reformism nor 
on sociological assessments of the possibilities of parliamentary social- 
ism. It could plausibly be argued that social-democratic policy out- 
comes may be morally unsatisfactory, but that a sociological political 
critique will not be convincing until an alternative ‘model of society’ 
and an alternative ‘model of the transition’ are defined and can be 
used in sociological evaluations of political programmes and outcomes. 


The assessment of the consequences of social-democratic policies on the 
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class structure can be based either on longitudinal studies of inequality 
over a period which included a social-democratic administration, or on 
cross-cultural comparisons of societies with and without experiences of 
social-democratic governments.’ Social-democracy would then be held 
responsible for the differences or the similarities in the patterns of 
inequality. Studies of inequality over time tend to be largely descriptive 
and to incorporate a moralist conclusion: they usually present factual 
information that indicates a persisting pattern of inequality. This 
pattern is found in the distribution of rewards (income and private 
property) between classes, in the limited meritocratic modifications in 
the structure of opportunities (in education and occupational mobility) 
and in the production and realization of surplus value in the labour 
process and the market under monopoly capitalism. This pattern of 
inequality is then juxtaposed to a dismissal of social-democratic politics 
as accommodative or ineffective as well as to an ‘intuition of fairness’ 
(i.e. the distribution of goods ought to be more egalitarian; the existing 
relations of production ought to be replaced). It is often the case that 
this largely descriptive/moralist level of analysis is based on information 
on inequality over time which is not too reliable,’ and that it does not 
unpack these aspects of social-democratic politics which would explain 
the persistence of the pattern of inequality — there are only occasional, 
often implicit references* either to the ideological ‘betrayal’ of socialism 
and the working class by the social-democratic leadership, or to the 
‘parliamentary cretinism’ of the party (i.e. the fallacy of considering the 
electoral mandate as providing sufficient leverage for radical reform). 
Moreover, the political connection between ‘is’ and ‘ought’ (the facts and 
the intuition of fairness) is absent: there is no theory of the ‘transition’ — 
a model of specific policies to bring about the intuition of fairness and 
which are more than just a greater dose of social-democratic reforms 
(using tax, education, welfare, etc.). As a general critique of 
parliamentary socialism, this analysis can only say that promises of 
radical reform have been unfulfilled by social-democratic governments 
in Northern Europe—the argument does not lead to the conclusion that 
greater egalitarianism is beyond the reach of parliamentary socialism (a 
conclusion which would involve either an appeal for a revolutionary 
extra-parliamentary alternative or a pessimist estimation of what is 
politically possible). But I shall come back to these points later. 
Cross-cultural analyses of social-democratic policies have examined 
the profiles of inequality and the nature of public policies comparing: (i) 
Scandinavian countries and Great Britain to societies with stable 
conservative governments; (ii) long and stable cases of social- 
democratic rule to intermittent ones — Sweden v. Britain; (iii) countries 
whose ruling parties score differently in a left-right index; (iv) countries 
with different electoral support of social-democratic parties (assessed by 
number of years that such parties have held executive aes or by the 
annual average proportions of seats in the national legislative). The 
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aspects of inequality and public policies which have been studied are 
comparative rates and patterns of occupational mobility; educational 
policies and social distribution of opportunities of access to education; 
distribution of income; welfare policies; employment and prices. It 
must of course be noted that the low reliability which affects national 
data over time on crucial aspects of inequality increases in cross-cultural 
studies: the gathering and construction of official data vary from 
country to country, comparative studies are also widely different in their 
samples and indicators and in their techniques for assessing the relative 
importance of socioeconomic and political variables: cumulative 
discussion is thus difficult.’ It is therefore hardly possible to construct a 
conclusive map of the effect of social-democracy on the social structure 
of societies.® Table I provides a sketch of the contradictory evidence. 

Parkin has separated two dimensions of inequality: opportunity and 
condition. Inequality of opportunity refers to the social differences in 
occupational mobility and access to education. Studies of typical 
patterns of mobility associated with social-democracy have largely 
relied on the patchy and long out-dated evidence brought together by 
Miller’s classic analysis.” This evidence has been interpreted as 
indicating a pattern of comparatively higher equality of opportunity in 
Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries expressed in higher rates 
of intergenerational ‘exchange mobility’. However, this evidence can 
hardly be seen as measuring current mobility chances and, in spite of 
Miller’s attempts to standardize hardly homologous occupational 
categories, the national samples could not be used for comparative 
cross-cultural analysis. As for the comparative openness of educational 
systems, it has generally been seen in terms of the access of working-class 
children to selective schools and eventually to university, and also in 
terms of egalitarian non-selective educational policies. It has been 
argued that this openness is greater in countries with long experiences of 
social-democratic government. However, this openness would have 
consisted above all of a wider social recruitment of students in highly 
selective and competitive educational systems — a competition in which 
the inherited cultural advantage of middle and upper class children 
would have given them a better start. Democratization through non- 
selective education would have been much more limited and student 
wastage would have been especially concentrated among working class 
children. 

If egalitarianism is limited to a less skewed social distribution of 
individual life-chances, the evidence on occupational mobility and 
education would suggest that social-democracy has had a relative 
impact on the system of stratification. This is the position adopted by 
Parkin: social-democratic policies would have led to a more merito- 
cratic class system and to a broader basis of recruitment to middle 
class positions. However, this argument has recently been questioned. 
First of all, Scase has shown! that the length and stability of a social- 
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democratic government does not increase the rate of intergenerational 
mobility between manual and non-manual occupations ~ only in the 
1960s Sweden had a relatively higher rate of mobility than Britain. 
Furthermore, both Sweden and Great Britain had similar meritocratic 
educational systems and, when the Swedish system was reformed in the 
direction of decreasing selectivity, this did not clearly result in a change 
in the allocation of positions. The longer and more stable social- 
democratic administration in Sweden seems to have produced not a 
significantly greater equality of opportunity in relation to Great Britain, 
but an extended meritocratic ideology within the working-class. 
Secondly, Goldthorpe? has challenged the pattern of mobility which has 
often been associated with social-democracy: in Britain there seems to 
have been little ‘exchange mobility’ but a substantial amount of ‘gross 
mobility’ due to changes in the occupational structure. Finally, Hewitt 
has argued” that, in those countries where social-democratic parties 
have had a greater electoral strength over the first twenty post-war years, 
the educational systems are less open (both in terms of accessibility of 
higher education for the lower classes and in terms of the proportion of 
the age-group receiving higher education). The definition of social- 
democracy in terms of greater equality of opportunity would 
consequently appear to be somewhat doubttul. 

Egalitarianism of condition is understood as the reduction in the 
range of differential rewards attached to occupations, and most of the 
studies on the impact of social-democratic policies have singled out 
income as the central indicator of social inequality of condition. Because 
their empirical evidence did not seem to support any relationship 
between political ideology and income distribution, Parkin and Scase 
concluded that social-democratic governments had not contributed toa 
greater egalitarianism of rewards. There would be differences in the 
pattern of income distribution between industrialized capitalist 
societies, but these differences would not be associated with the ideology 
of the governments — thus, the distribution of pre- and post-tax incomes 
was until the 1970s more unequal in Sweden than in Great Britain, 
despite the different length of social-democratic rule. Phelps Brown 
takes a similar view in his recent study of cross-cultural and temporal 
variations in income inequality which he sees as mainly due to market 
forces. On the other hand, the transition from the redistributive policies 
of the first post-war decade to the following period of counter- 
redistributive taxation and increase in income differentials between low 
and middle-income groups was a general trend irrespective of the 
ideology of the governments —a trend which seemed to end in the 1970s. 

On these grounds it would seem that differences in parliamentary 
politics have hardly mattered. Market forces would have determined 
income and wage differentials more than governments’ programmes, 
and a greater control of the market before income is distributed would be 
necessary for redistribution to be achieved. I shall come back to this 
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argument later but, whilst not wanting to deny that the price of labour is 
determined by the forces of capital accumulation, by the private 
property of productive resources and by the market, there is evidence 
which does not support the view that social-democracy is irrelevant for 
the pattern of income distribution. Hewitt’s analysis of the spread of 
earned income within the labour force and of the shares of the national 
income going to the highest twentieth and quintile of income recipients 
shows that there is a narrower range of earnings within the labour force 
and a lower share of the national income going to the top income 
groups in those countries where social-democratic parties have a greater 
electoral support. Although the indirect regulation of the economy 
might have been ‘insufficient’ for a particular ‘intuition of fairness’, it 
would appear that parliamentary politics somewhat matter for the 
pattern of inequality of rewards. 

There is also contradictory evidence in another dimension of 
distributive policies — public expenditure and welfare. It has been 
argued that welfare and social security spending ought not to be 
interpreted as distributive policies but as an instrument for working- 
class deradicalization and as an instrument for greater economic 
efficiency involving a horizontal life-cycle transfer of income — the 
‘redistribution of the working class’s own income’.!! Moreover, 
countries with long experiences of social-democratic administration 
would not assign a greater share of their national resources to welfare. 
While not providing support for the argument that the net effect of 
welfare is not distributive, Wilensky’s cross-cultural study seemed to 
confirm the irrelevance of politics: it concluded that the type of political 
system (liberal-democratic, authoritarian- opulist, authoritarian- 
oligarchic, totalitarian) was not associated with social security spending 
as a per cent of the G.N.P. in 64 countries and neither was an index of 
‘planning for ae (with four items: social welfare provision, 
redistribution of wealth, economic planning, public ownership of 
means of production) in 22 rich countries. Social security effort would 
depend on the level of economic development, the demographic 
structure of the population (the increasing importance of the old) and 
the age and internal momentum of the social security system. Wilensky 
points out that ‘with economic growth all countries develop similar 
social security programmes. Whatever their economic or political 
system, whatever the ideologies of élites or masses, the rich countries 
converge in types of health and welfare programmes, in increasingly 
comprehensive coverage, and, to a lesser extent, in methods of 
financing’.!? Offe stresses this conclusion in his dismissal of welfare 
politics: ‘party platforms and election results seem to have no influence 
on the percentage of the state budget that is spent for welfare 
purposes’.18 

The opposite view stresses cross-national variations in welfare which 
would be associated with the ideology of the governments. Scase has 
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argued that Sweden and Great Britain have state welfare systems more 
developed than other advanced capitalist societies and that this is the 
result of the particular influence of social-democracy.'* Hewitt has 
shown that the percentage of social service expenditure raised from direct 
taxes (that is, the most redistributive section of governments’ budgets) is 
higher when the electoral strength of social-democratic parties 
increases, independently from the level of economic development and 
the rate of economic growth. Recently, Castles has examined three items 
ofan ‘index of pure welfare’ in 25 countries: public revenue as a per cent 
of G.N.P. — which would indicate the resources under public control 
and different redistributive policies (taxation, transfer payments, social 
security contributions, public consumption); public expenditure in 
education as per cent of G.N.P.; infant mortality, as the best indicator of 
national health. Although economic development produces a 
fundamental cleavage between countries in their level of welfare, there 
appear to be significant differences within developed countries. Social- 
democratic rule would have an independent positive effect (together 
with the electoral weakness of the parties of the right) on these 
differences in the level of welfare.’ 

Finally, the comparative analysis of social democratic governments 
has studied the consequences of their macro-economic policies on 
employment and inflation. A recent contribution by Hibbs examines 
the trade-off between unemployment and inflation — the ‘Phillips curve’ 
—in 12 West European and North American countries according to the 
political ideology of the government. Hibbs argues that low 
unemployment/high inflation represents the objective interests and 
subjective preferences of low and middle income and occupation status 
groups. Party preferences concerning unemployment and inflation 
reflect differences in class support, and Social-Democratic and Labour 
governments would have preferred in the decade of the sixties the 
configuration lower unemployment/higher inflation to the opposite 
one. This preference would have oriented the policies of the 
governments of Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and the 
Netherlands — there are, however, two important exceptions in the 
twelve nations: West Germany, with low unemployment and low 
inflation, and Great Britain, with comparatively high unemployment 
and inflation. A time-series analysis of unemployment in Great Britain 
and the United States also indicates a lower rate in periods of 
Labour/Democratic administration and a higher rate in periods of 
Conservative/Republican administration. The explanation offered by 
Hibbs for his cross-national evidence is that ‘the enormous emphasis 
placed on full employment in nations with large Socialist-Labour 
parties has led to the introduction of centralized economic planning and 
co-ordination, extensive public sector investment, and, perhaps most 
important, a wide range of labour market and manpower policies 
that are designed to minimize the incidence and duration of 
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unemployment’.!® The conclusion obviously is that macroeconomic 
outcomes are not endogenous to the economy but are influenced by 
political choices. 

Thus, the final map of the empirical evidence on the impact of social- 
democracy is remarkably unclear. Several studies have concluded that 
the consequences of social democratic policies have consisted of 
meritocratic changes in the structure of opportunities; other 
contributions have questioned the range of the changes in specific 
dimensions of opportunity; finally, evidence has been produced 
showing that the modifications on the structure of inequality of 
condition are more considerable than the meritocratic outcomes. For 
most of these studies, however, parliamentary politics do seem to 
matter. 


The limits of reformism have been assessed from another, very different 
perspective. The contradictory evidence of the studies which I have been 
examining is seen as irrelevant on the grounds that, whatever the 
modifications introduced by social-democracy, these modifications 
have only constituted ‘a certain humanization of the existing social 
order’.!’ Policies of welfare, education, taxation and an indirect control 
of the economy would have brought no significant changes to the 
existing system of power and privilege. Marxist critiques of social- 
democracy argue that social-democratic reforms have been within the 
context of capitalism, that parliamentary socialist parties have adopted 
accommodative policies, and that these have served the ‘long-term’ 
interests of capitalism. I do not wish to deny the limitations and 
shortcomings of social-democratic policy outcomes, but I shall argue 
that the critique of social-democracy has important weaknesses — which 
have not only theoretical but political dimensions. 

A first critical interpretation of social-democratic politics is to be 
found in the flow of contributions to develop a Marxist theory of the 
state. The analysis of social-democracy is here often implicit and tends 
to cover parliamentary socialism more generally: the critique stems 
from the statement that the state is a capital state — eo ipso politics that 
regard the state as a relatively neutral instrument, which can be used to 
implement reform through an electoral representative mandate, will 
only result in outcomes which are positive or at least non-negative for 
capitalism (what Offe calls ‘positive selection’ and ‘negative selection’). 
This would be the basic ‘reformist fallacy’ of social-democracy/ 
parliamentary socialism. 

Such a view is shared by the different trends within present day 
Scholastic-Marxist discussions on the state. There are, however, 
important differences between these trends and other currents of 
Marxist political analysis. Thus the ‘limits of reformism’ tend to be more 
totally dismissed in the logical exercises of ‘derivation’ which 
characterize those attempts to construct a formal Marxist theory of the 
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state (e.g. the ‘capital-logic’ approaches to the state or Poulantzas’ 
abstract functionalism) than in those studies which analyse the 
relationship between the state and ‘civil society’ with the aid of empirical 
evidence. These latter studies are particularly well represented by 
Miliband and, to a certain extent, they are rooted in Gramscian 
Marxism. Miliband’s main aim seems to have been to provide a critique 
of complacent views on the possibilities of structural reform in capitalist 
societies by parliamentary politics only. This critique is based on the 
following points: (i) the fundamental homogeneity of the ruling class — 
opposing in particular the theory of the ‘managerial revolution’ and the 
separation between managers and shareholders; (ii) the independent 
economic power of this class, which would not only be basically immune 
to political reform but also exert a dramatic constraint, implicit or 
explicit, on political power; (ili) the interpersonal connection between 
the capitalist class and the state élite (a connection expressed in the 
proportion of businessmen and financiers turned politicians and in the 
similar social backgrounds of the economic and political élites), and 
which would then turn the state in capitalist society into a capitalist state; 
(iv) the inequality of political competition — capital and labour would 
not be on equal terms as to their degree of influence on political 
decision-making. These four points are the basis of a powerful critique 
of pluralist political theory. They also provide a theory to explain why 
class interests are represented in state policies through the demands and 
pressures of the capitalist class, as well as a theory to explain the 
limitations of social-democratic governments — their efforts to avoid a 
capitalist blackmail, their clipping-out of programmes of national- 
izations, their attempt to control working-class militancy. 

There are, however, ambiguities in Miliband’s analysis of 
parliamentary socialism. Most of the time his analysis seems to 
concentrate on the moderation of parties’ programmes and leaders’ 
ideologies.!® Occasionally, though, he introduces arguments which 
seem to take him to a different position; this is particularly so in two 
cases: firstly, in the course of his debate with Poulantzas, he writes 


I repeatedly note how government and bureaucracy, irrespective of 
social origin, class situation and even ideological dispositions, are 
subject to the structural constraints of the system. !° 


Secondly, in analysing the tragic experience of Allende’s government of 
Unidad Popular, Miliband argues that Chile provides a good example 
of the impossibility of achieving revolutionary change through 
constitutional and gradual methods; that an electoral victory only 
provides the right to rule, not the power to rule; that a socialist strategy 
cannot involve ‘working the system’ (i.e. the state) but, on the contrary, 
‘smashing’ the state and setting up a network of organs of power in the 
form of revolutionary committees.” These two arguments would 
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suggest that it is not just a question of political programmes, but an 
impossibility to move towards socialism through a parliamentary road 
and through the use— and gradual transformation — of the state. That is, 
Miliband seems to criticize not just social-democracy but parliamentary 
socialism. 

There are several weaknesses in Miliband’s analysis: he seems to infer 
too much from his evidence on interpersonal connections and is 
therefore open to similar criticisms as C. Wright Mills; he also takes 
problematic issues as solved — e.g. the existence of a ‘coherent’ 
dominant ideology, of ‘successful’ mechanisms of downward political 
indoctrination. But there are three shortcomings in particular which 
have to be highlighted. The first is the absence of a paradigm of equality 
(beyond a vague intuition of fairness). What image of socialism is being 
defended? If the Attlee nationalizations are dismissed, is a mixed 
economy rejected as well? If redistributive policies under capitalism are 
criticized, and given Molotov’s statement that ‘Boshevik policy demands 
a resolute struggle against egalitarians as elements hostile to 
socialism’,?! what redistribution of wealth is supposed to represent a 
‘qualitative’ change? The second point is the absence of a theory of 
transition to such a paradigm. Miliband’s critique of parliamentary 
socialism (not just of social-democracy) offers no alternative. His 
references to a ‘parallel power’ lack precision — he is rejecting the 
electoral mandate as the basis of representation? Does he believe that 
Allende’s overthrow was due to lack of mobilization of the working- 
class (which was highly mobilized) or to the absence of workers-and civic 
committees (which existed)? The third point concerns Miliband’s 
argument that social-democracy (and parliamentary socialism) protects 
the long-term interests of capitalism by reconstructing the economy and 
strengthening the state. Indeed, Miliband explains this by the fact that 
social-democratic governments tend to come to office in periods of 
crisis and, in this situation, their lack of an alternative political- 
economic programme leads them to try to efficiently manage capitalism. 
Yet it is the case that such an argument may be a truism if there is no 
‘paradigm of equality’ nor a model of the transition to such a paradigm: 
it would be this absence which would perhaps explain why capitalism is 
not superseded, more than the support that social-democracy provides 
to capitalism. To transform the coexistence of social-democracy with a 
ea economy into a functional relation would be a fallacious 

erence. 

This fallacious inference is, however, at the very centre of 
functionalist-Marxist theories of the state. It is also central to their 
critique of parliamentary socialism. The state in capitalist society is here 
seen as a capitalist state due to its position as a factor of social cohesion 
and as a factor of capital accumulation. The perspective is different from 
that of Neo-Gramscian Marxism — as Poulantzas puts it, 
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the direct participation of members of the capitalist class in the state 
apparatus and in the government, even where it exists, is not the 
important side of the matter. The relation between the bourgeois class 
and the state is an objective relation. This means that if the function of the 
state in a determinate social formation and the interests of the 
dominant class in this formation coincide, it is by reason of the system 
itself: the direct participation of members of the ruling class in the 
state apparatus is not the cause but the effect.?? 


The functionalist position is clear: capitalism would have economic and 
political ‘needs’ which have to be fulfilled by specific activities; these 
activities correspond to the functions of the state and this is why the state 
is a capitalist state. Social-democracy would have accepted these 
functions as ‘given’, as natural-consequently social-democratic politics 
consist only of a particular way of managing the requirements of 
capitalism. The objective constraints of capital and the state would 
invalidate parliamentary socialism. 

The funcionalist-Marxist theorists have stressed either the ‘political’ 
requirements of the social cohesion of a class society or the re- 
quirements of reproduction of the conditions of capital accumula- 
tion. Poulantzas has been the main representative of the first trend: 
‘the state has this particular function of constituting the factor of 
cohesion of the levels of a social formation’ and ‘this global role of the 
state is a political role’.?3 This general cohesive function involves the 
organization of the capitalist classes in a ‘power bloc’ under the 
domination of a particular hegemonic fraction; it also involves the 
disorganization of the working-class through economic and ideological 
activities. Such a general function faces, however, the challenge of a 
central contradiction of capitalism: the ever-increasing social character 
of production in a system of private appropriation of surplus 
production. In order to carry out its political role the state has to havea 
‘relative autonomy’ vis-d-vis the particular fractions of the capitalist 
class — only then will it be able to protect the ‘long-term’ interests of the 
capitalist class?* and only then will it be able to present itself as the 
representative of the people-nation. The political function of the state in 
the capitalist mode of production is also associated with a particular 
structure of special branches within the state, organized in the 
‘repressive state apparatus’ and the ‘ideological state apparatus’. 
According to the historical-specific requirements of the capitalist mode 
of production, this structure of special branches will show a particular 
internal pattern of domination of one branch over the others (and this 
would explain different ‘forms’ of the capitalist state: parliamentary 
democracy, Bonapartism, military dictatorships, Fascism). 

The second trend of functionalist-Marxist theories of the state stresses 
the requirements of maintenance and reproduction of capital, and it has 
increasingly turned into a political economy of capitalism. Indeed, for 
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O’Connor the state is part of the process of capital accumulation, and 
Holloway and Picciotto claim that ‘the state must be understood as a 
particular surface (or phenomenal) form of the capital relation’? — the 
capital relation referring to the process of production of value under 
capitalism. State policies would have to be understood from the 
perspective of alleged ‘laws’ of the capitalist mode of production: i.e. the 
laws that determine the process of value production, the generalized 
exchange of commodities in the market, and the tendency of the rate of 
profit to fall. More particularly, state policies are interpreted as 
functional responses to the need to avoid crises of overproduction and 
of accumulation.?® The need to control the oscillations of the market, 
the need to guarantee a demand for goods and services would explain 
the interventionist-Keynesian state; the need to provide a space to 
maintain a rate of profit and to maximize capital accumulation would 
explain the increasing socialization of the costs of capitalist production, 
and a growing ‘corporatism’. Social-democratic politics would have 
contributed to the fulfilment of the requirements of capital through 
Keynesian policies, corporatism, the control of the working-class and 
the protection of profits. This is seen as the inevitable outcome of the 
constraints of capital — from which the state could not be separated. The 
critique, again, is not so much directed against social-democracy but 
against parliamentary socialism and the ‘mystification of reformism’ — 
the illusion that the state can be used against capital.*” 

Poulantzas’ analysis of the functional requirements of the cohesion of 
a social formation has two characteristics: descriptivism and conceptual 
formalism. Its descriptivism is typical of the structural-Marxist school 
and is evident in the central importance of the concepts of ‘conjoncture’ 
and ‘overdetermination’ — concepts whose main consequence is to avoid 
generalizations, predictions and refutations.”® Its complex conceptual 
formalism, which is not related to a sophisticated theoretical 
framework, has been underlined by Laclau, who describes Poulantzas’ 
analysis as an ‘approach in which an abstractly defined instance seeks its 
explanatory principle in another, equally abstractly defined instance, 
but in such a way that this process of referring one instance to the other 
turns into a circular procedure or a game of mirrors in which, finally, 
nothing has a precise meaning’.*® But, perhaps more importantly, 
Poulantzas’ analysis shares with the functionalist theories of the political 
economy of the capitalist state two additional weaknesses: on the one 
hand, both versions are ideologically dogmatic; on the other hand, both 
incur in an extreme functionalism which limits their theoretical 
capacity. 

The ideological dogmatism of functionalist-Marxist theories of the 
state is manifested in their repetitive use of political labels which have a 
perjorative connotation (‘reformist’, ‘petty bourgeois’ or ‘bourgeois’ 
ideologies), and in their arguments about the mechanisms of 
manipulated ‘legitimation’ and their effects — mechanisms and effects 
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which are taken as unproblematic and self-evident. Ideological 
dogmatism underlies also the claim that ‘the (capitalist) state in the long 
run, can only correspond to the political interests of the dominant class 
or classes’®° even if particular state policies contradict their short-term, 
immediate interests. E. O. Wright et al. are right when they say that no 
explanation whatsoever is provided of the social mechanisms that 
guarantee that the state will in fact function in that way.®! Such an 
explanation is replaced by ad hoc statements about ‘long term interests’ 
in order to support an ideological point: this can be seen in Poulantzas’ 
argument that Fascism in Germany protected these ‘long-term’ interests 
of capitalism — pace the apparently contradictory evidence for the post 
1936 period — because after all, such political system and such economic 
system coexisted, or similarly in the view that, if social-democratic 
policies seem to contradict immediate demands from capitalist groups, 
it is only because social-democracy is responding to the ‘long-run’ 
exigencies of capitalism. 

This is, of course, connected with the functional-ideological nature of 
the argument. The fulfilment of the needs of capitalism — whether 
political or economic — ‘explains’ the state and its activities. State 
policies are seen from a strictly instrumental point of view: in terms of 
their functional contribution to class integration and capitalist 
production. Thus Miliband has argued that, according to Poulantzas, 


what the state does is in every particular, and at all times wholly 
determined by these ‘objective relations’: in other words, that the 
structural constraints of the system are so absolutely compelling as to 
turn those who run the state into the merest functionaries and 
executants of policies imposed upon them by the ‘system’.*? 


Policies of welfare, income equalization and occupational mobility are 
dismissed as unacceptable evidence on the possibilities of reform and as 
corresponding to a ‘bourgeois problematic’. No indication is, 
however, suggested of which criteria can be used to assess the 
boundaries of capitalist society and processes of socialist transition. All 
reforms can thus be seen as ‘integrative’. 

The survival of capitalism turns everything functional, and all that is 
functional becomes part of the state (this is particularly evident in the 
absorption of ‘civil society’ into the ‘ideological state apparatuses’). 
And, as Clarke has pointed out, ‘the system of explanation then becomes 
tautological, for anything that happens in the concrete situation can be 
linked, ex post facto, to the functional requirements of the system ( . . . ). 
Every event becomes a victory for the system, another demonstration of 
the eternal character of bourgeois relations of production.’ This leads 
to a serious incapacity to analyse socialist policies — parliamentarian or 
not. An incapacity shared by Poulantzas and by the political economy of 
the capitalist state. Besides the ‘reductionism’ of the political economy 
of the state,®° it is difficult to see how this Marxist school can link 
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working-class politics to a process of socialist transition or what 
conclusions of their analysis can be used to assess political programmes. 
Its critique of distributive socialism insisting on the ‘process of 
valorization’ under capitalism can hardly be seen as anything else but 
rhetoric. I do not wish to contest the view that capital accumulation has 
consequences on class relations and on the structure of political 
domination, but this is hardly a rewarding insight into the limits of 
reformism. 

The reformist impact of social-democracy may indeed be limited, but 
on this other side of sociological analysis there doesn’t seem to be much 
to say about the range of possibilities open for radical change. It would 
be possible to infer three alternative views: a nihilist conclusion (politics 
will only make a difference when all the functional institutions have been 
‘smashed’), an evolutionist conclusion (the unfolding logic of capitalism 
will lead to a different mode of production), or a metaphysical 
voluntarism. Whereas it is unclear what the conclusion of the political 
economy of the state is, Poulantzas incongruously seems to take up a 
combination of the second and the third :36 after all, the state has to be 
seized (and an electoral way would be acceptable) in order to contribute 
to its replacement by a new form of state which is also being brought 
about by the gradually emerging, ‘not-yet-given’ relations of 
production corresponding to a new mode of production. The 
homeostatic functionalist model is therefore juxtaposed to a conception 
of the transition to socialism which doesn’t seem to be very distant from 
that of German Social-Democracy at the turn of the century. 


Recent developments in the Marxist theory of the state seem to have 
been leading the analysis of the limits of reformism to a dead-end. An 
overpowering functional logic would transform reform into policies 
which are functional for the stability of capitalism and for the 
integration of a class society. The gap between thèse developments in the 
Marxist theory of the state and assessments of the impact of social- 
democratic policies on the social structure seems to be unabridgeable; 
this serious theoretical situation of present sociological-political 
analysis means also that it can hardly contribute to the present political 
debate on the differences between parliamentary socialism and social- 
democracy.*? It is highly questionable whether Marxist sociological and 
political analysis has moved beyond the discussion of Gorz and Mallet, 
as Poulantzas seems to believe.’ The main question is whether 
parliamentary socialism can go beyond the limited reformism of social- 
democracy in a context of political pluralism and on the basis of an 
electoral mandate. This question can be discussed in relation to a 
number of constraining factors which would allegedly have determined 
social-democratic policy outcomes; these factors are: (i) the moderation 
of the parties’ programmes; (ii) the exigencies of the capitalist economy; 
(iii) the conservative nature of the electorate — and the view that the 
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parties have of it; (iv) the oligarchic characteristics of party organization 
and leadership; (v) the social pressures — that is, the influence of 
capitalist interest groups; (vi) the limitations of parliamentary 
electoralist politics; (vii) the demobilization of the working-class in 
those situations where social-democracy has the hegemony of the left. 
These seven factors represent a second level of critical analysis of social- 
democracy and they are inter-related. The fourth point specifically 
refers to the sociology of organizations: it is usually examined from the 
point of view of Michels’ model of oligarchic processes in social- 
democratic parties. Mechanisms of policy selection within the party and 
the control of the political agenda by the party oligarchy would sieve 
grass-roots radical policy proposals. It is sometimes argued that this 
may lead to a crisis of the institutionalized representation of the 
working-class through social-democratic parties*® — although there 
doesn’t seem to be convincing substantial evidence of a cross cultural 
process of formation of oligarchies nor of an association between sucha 
process and a crisis of working-class electoral representation. The other 
six points are all fundamental areas of sociological empirical research, 
but they can be regrouped in two large issues: on the one hand, the 
political economy of ‘revolutionary reform’; on the other hand, the 
compatibility between democratic pluralism and egalitarianism. 

The constraints imposed by a capitalist economy on a reformist 
government have been well-documented — and Great Britain is an 
exceptional case study. Growth, high employment, stable prices, 
extended social services and welfare, are all dependent on productivity, 
cost-effectiveness, profit and reinvestment. These would represent 
objective limits to reform. This has been mentioned by Korpi in his 
study of social-democratic politics in Sweden; Coates has put it with 
particular emphasis in the case of Great Britain: 


there are real limits to what a Labour government can do, and to the 
type of policies it can actually pursue, limits that are rooted in the 
general requirements of capitalist private enterprise as a system 
(. . . ). It cannot equalize incomes and wealth without destroying the 
basis of private profit and corporate endeavour. It cannot take over 
vast areas of profitable private industry without alienating future 
private investment and therefore economic growth. It cannot 
introduce major changes in the distribution of control within industry 
without inviting major ideological counter-attacks from the organs of 
private capital, and without driving major sources of future plant, 
machinery and output away to ‘safer’ political climates (... ). It 
cannot avoid taking an interest in cost-effectiveness within industry 
and in general wage rates and earning levels in the economy as a 
whole. That is, it cannot avoid playing a role in the control of the 
working class.‘ 
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Ifa social-democratic government wanted a sustained rate of growth to 
pay for its welfare programme, an extention of education, etc., it would 
have to produce the conditions for satisfactory profit-making. 

It is, however, the case that the analysis of the ‘objective’ limits of 
social-democratic programmes is sometimes generalized to 
parliamentary socialism in general: this seems to be the case with 
Coates, who dismisses the possibility of more extended state 
intervention in the profitable areas of the economy. Yet this would be a 
main difference between social democratic and parliamentary socialist 
programmes. Social-demecracy has advocated state intervention in the 
weak points of the economy only — points that tend to be scarcely 
profitable, with deficit pricing in order to provide low-cost inputs to the 
private sector, with a limited impact on investments and on growth in 
the economy as a whole, and contributing little to the visible balance of 
trade — State policies would be limited to a Keynesian management of 
demand, taxation and welfare. This social-democratic programme has 
been criticized from the parliamentary left and the economic crisis since 
1973 has accentuated the weakness of programmes of reform consisting 
fundamentally of public expenditure. Parliamentary socialist parties are 
on the contrary defending a greater degree of public control, both of the 
profitable manufacturing sector and of crucial sources of finance (banks 
and insurance companies), which would provide a direct influence on 
the orientation of economic activity and of investment as well as 
information on the cost/benefit structure of industries. Simultaneously 
a modality of economic planning is envisaged, and a greater 
redistribution of wealth and income is defended, linked with periodical 
agreements with the trade unions on production, productivity, 
investment and the structure of earned income.*! There is, thus, a 
difference between programmes of social-democratic parties and of 
parliamentary socialist parties: the degree to which their impact will 
determine different sorts of society is, however, difficult to assess. 

The limits of reformism are indeed difficult to analyse if the political 
economy of the transition is ill-defined, if the boundaries between 
capitalism and socialism (wage labour? commodity production? the 
creation of value?) are largely rhetorical. To say that parliamentary 
reformism is inevitably tied to the logic of capitalism does not even pose 
the problem. The limitations of radical reformism stems as much from 
the general weakness of the ‘political economy of the transition’ as from 
the political moderation of the organizations. A fundamental 
shortcoming of the critique of social-democracy (a fortiori of 
parliamentary socialism), as well as of Marxist theories of the state, is 
that many of their conclusions may be inevitable not because of the 
orientation of the parties or the logic of the state, but because there is no 
clear-cut difference between ‘structural’ or ‘qualitative’ change and 
social-democratic reformism. Both critiques of parliamentary socialism 
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and recent contributions to the Marxist theory of the state are weak in 
their conception of socialism and of the ‘socialist transition’, and this 
introduces important limitations to their analysis of the ‘mixed 
economy’ and of ‘revolutionary reforms’. 

The only clear alternative is, of course, political: some kind of neo- 
Bolshevism. That is, a rupture between capitalism and socialism which 
would have first a political dimension, and only later, eventually, an 
economic one. It is obvious that the replacement of political institutions 
should be easier to conceive than the replacement of wage-labour. This 
is manifested in the critique of parliamentarianism and political 
pluralism and it affects both the problem of socialist strategy and the 
view of socialism. Regarding the socialist strategy, it is generally argued 
that class power lies outside the scope of parliamentary politics and that 
this power can be used to block reforms or to overthrow elected 
governments (the cases of Spain in 1936, of Chile in 1973 are often 
mentioned); therefore socialist politics would have to take place at this 
extra-parliamentary level (the argument of the ‘parliamentary 
cretinism’ of left reformism). This debate is of course crucial both from 
the point of view of political sociology and from the point of view of 
party politics — and a central problem is how to neutralize extra- 
parliamentary power while not throwing away representative 
democracy. It is also argued, although this is less often made explicit, 
that the brevity and precarious character of the electoral mandate makes 
radical change impossible — the electorate might withdraw its mandate, 
the following government might reverse all progress towards socialism. 
Hence the alleged incompatibility between pluralism and egali- 
tarianism; hence a fundamental weakness of Eurocommunism. 

The critique of parliamentary politics then tends to become an 
‘overpoliticized’ view of socialism, as a non-democratic, non-pluralist 
system. That is, if there is no clear conception of the ‘political economy 
of the transition’, an egalitarian society and a socialist economy could 
only be built under the political impunity of a dictatorship, where 
successive experiments could be carried out whatever their costs. It may 
well be that ‘socialist egalitarianism is not readily compatible with a 
pluralist order of the classic Western e’42 but the political costs — 
either in the form of a counter-revolutionary dictatorship or an 
egalitarian one — will be the higher, the greater the confusion about 
radical reformist alternatives. 

This is surely the main conclusion of this article. Empirical studies on 
social-democratic policies have not produced a consistent picture of the 
consequences of these policies on the structure of opportunities and on 
inequalities of condition; moreover, some of these studies have been 
somewhat crude from a theoretical point of view. However, from the 
perspective of the Marxist. theory of the state, critical assessments of 
social-democracy and a fortiori of parliamentary socialism are 
unconvincing due to the weak definition of an alternative scenario — 
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both in terms of societal ‘fairness’ and in terms of how to achieve it. 
Until sociological political analysis moves beyond this predicament — 
which is largely similar to that of German socialists at the turn of the 
century — its conception of what is socially and politically possible will be 
constrained by the dilemma of social-democracy or dictatorial 


egalitarianism. 
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The curious case of the English 
intelligentsia! 


English intellectuals have most frequently seen themselves as social 
critics, keen to remove social imperfections but prepared to accept 
defining social ideals.? This, of course, stands in marked contrast to the 
more active role typically embraced by European intellectuals. Its 
rationale, however, is easy to understand. The bourgeois revolution of 
the seventeenth century made the English intellectual feel that he was in 
the vanguard of social progress. At a time when Europe was witnessing 
the defeat of attempts to emulate this revolution in 1830 and 1848, 
English intellectuals could fulfil its implications by helping in the 
extensions of the franchise in 1832 and 1867. No wonder they felt at one 
with a social order they were able to do so much to improve. 

Not surprisingly, some have considered the English situation 
altogether too cosy, and have insisted that English intellectuals should 
not be seen -as comprising an intelligentsia since they were far too 
integrated into the neo-aristocratic culture of the establishment.’ 
Despite its suggestiveness, this theory is deeply flawed in that it tends to 
ignore important historical changes which are the subject of this paper. 
Two theses are put forward here. Firstly, it is argued that English 
intellectuals did comprise an intelligentsia between 1830 and 1880. This 
intelligentsia was not revolutionary but it was bourgeois in origin and 
did produce very powerful and rigorous thought. Secondly, it is argued 
that since 1880 there has indeed been a significant decline, albeit one 
punctuated at first by occasional individuals (notably Keynes and 
Russell) who continued older traditions. The analysis throughout 
centres on questions of character and influence. Precision about the 
touchstone of judgement being used in considering character will be 
introduced later in remarks on the ‘merit’ of the ‘lights of Liberalism’, 
but an immediate word of warning about the concept of influence is in 
order. As applied here, influence refers to the successful realization of 
the intended ideas of intellectuals. This definition considers, say, The 
New Statesman, a product of Fabian influence, but is chary of using the 
same term for that other famous Webb creation — the London School of 
Economics since its ethos has by no means favoured the Fabian creed. 
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THE LIGHTS OF LIBERALISM 


The English intelligentsia between 1830 and 1880 merited Matthew 
Arnold’s description as ‘the lights of Liberalism’.* In this period it 
worked hard to establish the social basis for democracy in the belief that 
England could lead the way to greater social progress. We can 
understand something about the cohesion of this status group in terms 
of its social position, leading ideas and political impact. These factors 
joined together to create that self-consciousness of the status group that 
made it a proper intelligentsia. 

In social terms the intelligentsia was a decidedly bourgeois group, as 
can be seen in part in the great ‘bourgeois realist’ literature that it bred 
so famously in the case of George Eliot. The historical origin of this 
group lay in the reforming end of the Protestant spectrum. These men 
and women were held together by ties of intermarriage that served to 
link Macaulays, Arnolds and Trevelyans with Stephens, Wedgewoods 
and Stracheys.’ The evangelical activities of the Clapham Sect in par- 
ticular left a concern with social reform even when religious faith disap- 
peared. This was not surprising anyway for the intelligentsia remained 
linked by a sense of injustice. The dissenters were prevented from 
attending the established universities as students had to accede to the 39 
Articles of the established Anglican church if they wished to gain.a 
degree. Moreover, their intellectual life was further curtailed by the near 
universal practice whereby fellows at Oxbridge were forced to take 
religious orders. The intelligentisa in these years reacted to these 
practices by a deep loathing of the power and patronage enjoyed by the 
aristocracy in particular and the establishment in general; it insisted that 
the aristocracy was preventing the emergence of a new commercial and 
industrial world, of which it was the ardent advocate. 

The intelligentsia did not rest idly as a result of their exclusion from 
the ancient universities. Instead, its members created an independent, 
urban and progressive culture. Their chosen instruments were the great 
periodicals — The Edinburgh Review, The Westminster, The Nineteenth 
Century, and The Spectator — which they often edited. They wrote for the 
newly literate and enfranchised masses in the belief that the new ‘general 
reader’ was being moulded by the improving ideas that they put 
forward. They were convinced of the value of the role they were 
undertaking, and thus worked ina sober tone at times somewhat at odds 
with that in Europe, as can be seen through looking at their 
characteristic literary figures. Whereas nineteenth-cen Europe 
produced bohemian radicals such as Baudelaire, English intellectual life 
was able to produce only one native bohemian, Swinburne, in the same 
period. Only at the end of the century did an aesthetic revolt flourish 
but, significantly, this was created in large part by Rossetti (in part of 
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Italian origin) and Wilde (the first of the Dublin intellectual 
immigrants). 

The nature of this intelligentsia can be better understood when 
turning to its ideas. There was, of course, considerable disagreement 
between, say, Spencer and J. S. Mill, Dicey and Bryce and Hobhouse 
and Sidgwick. Nevertheless, certain agreements, often about secondary 
matters, existed and created a common climate of opinion. Three 
elements in this common climate concern us. 

(a) Philosophy was judged to be of the utmost import. These were 
thinkers whose practice depended upon their theories absolutely, and 
whose high opinion of abstract reasoning was reflected in the tough- 
minded way they approached all difficulties. Their style was at its most 
characteristic when they were agonizing over the question of religious 
belief. 

(b) The central theory that underlay all their work was empiricism. 
The origins of empiricism go back to Locke and Hume, but it is 
reasonable to suggest that empiricism reached something of a peak in its 
utilitarian form. The dictum of empiricism (that nothing exists except 
sensation) could logically lead to the advocacy of a rather passive 
attitude to life demanding that we savour these sensations to their 
utmost. That this did not occur is to'be explained by the residual 
puritanism of the intellectual aristocracy which insisted on men using 
what intellectual powers they have as a guide to reform in this world. 
Empiricism served as a ruthless doctrine. of reform. The manner in 
which this occurred has been described by Gellner. The standard criti- 
cisms of utilitarianism have suggested that the impossibility of defining 
happiness satisfactorily obviated its power as a reforming creed. Gellner 
rejects this formalistic criticism thus: 


Not at all: one of the important ways in which vacuity was 
avoided was precisely at this point. The utilitarian vision, in terms of 
which this ethic was articulated, was thoroughly permeated by the 
sensationalist-atomistic manner of seeing the world, which consists of 
seeing the world made up of our experience, and the experience as 
broken up into its elements. From this followed a powerful and most 
discriminating, non-vacuous injunction — when assessing important 
policies, institutions and codes, before you work out the felicific 
accounts, break up the items on the balance sheet into their ultimate 
constituents. The accountancy must not be in terms of the old 
package-deals; all items must be broken up. And this is enormously 
important: for the manner in which traditional ethics convey and 
maintain their values is precisely by looking at experience through 
those package deals. . . .7 


This point could be put another way. Empiricism encouraged sensitivity 
to a boundary between fact and theory. This does not, of course, mean 
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that facts exist in a neutral and objective world, for it is obvious that we 
can only approach facts with the help of our theories. But the simple 
demand that ideologies should render accounts of their theoretical and 
empirical moments served as a powerful humbler in itself to theories 
that had previously existed in a cosy but circular world. Thus, from the 
outset, empiricism was concerned to attack theories which wished to 
immunize themselves from criticism. And they gained one great success 
in this matter, namely the weakening of the power of traditional 
religious belief. 

(c) More concretely, the intelligentsia placed the highest ial te on 
the responsible exercise of human freedom. There is probably an 
elective affinity between empiricism (do not accept traditional codes at 
face value but check them against the evidence provided by individual 
human beings) and democracy (all men are equal in their sensations; 
each man to count as one in the hedonistic calculus; each man deserves 
political rights). This in turn was reinforced by the religious past of the 
intelligentsia in that evangelicalism had insisted that all men were equal 
in their sins. A realistic democratic theory developed on the basis of 
these beliefs. The Victorian intelligentsia knew that conflict was likely to - 
arise about the ends of life and they were keen to emphasize that 
representative democracy would provide the best mechanism to 
regulate such conflicts. As its members had read Tocqueville, they were 
well aware that democracy gains its attractions less from the practice of 
majority voting (this could logically lead to tyranny) than from the 
restraint with which citizens exercised their powers. Most of them were 
consequently concerned to improve educational facilities in tandem 
with the extension of the franchise. In some cases, most notably that of 
Matthew Arnold, this emphasis on education represented some sort of 
hankering for the rule of philosopher kings. But Arnold was scorned by 
many of his colleagues for such views, and a more general dislike of the 
rule of the learned can be clearly seen in Mill’s Comte and Positivism. 

If their concern with the creation of a stable political infrastructure 
occupied them most, and produced their highest quality thought, they 
still found time for other social questions. These intellectuals took a 
passionate interest in foreign politics. They watched the progress of the 
cause of liberty with care, and became notorious in England for their 
resolute championing of the North in the American Civil War.’ They 
were also deeply concerned in the establishment of the new industrial 
society. In this matter they met opposition from figures such as Carlyle, 
Ruskin and Morris who created an image of a happier past; but such 
figures, despite recent attention paid to them,’ were scorned since the 
intellectual aristocracy was convinced of the long-term benefits of 
industry, albeit some of them, notably John Stuart Mill, might be 
sceptical as to whether living standards were raised in the short run. The 
manner in which they chose to help the formation of an industrial 
society has become famous as laissez-faire. This was, in fact, largely an 
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active policy concerned, via changes in law, education and by breaking- 
up the great aristocratic estates, to make the market work efficiently. In 
Harvie’s words, ‘there was plenty of room for politics which accepted 
urban and industrial problems as important, but believed that the social 
tendencies which created them could be checked by modifications to 
traditional society’.!° Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the 
scan theory that they produced was weak. Keynes characterized it 
us: 


... this remarkable system depended for its growth ona double bluff 
or deception. On the one hand the labouring classes accepted from 
ignorance or powerlessness, or were compelled, persuaded, or 
cajoled by custom, convention, authority and the well-established 
order of Society into accepting, a situation in which they could call 
their own very little of the cake, that they and Nature and the 
capitalists were co-operating to produce. And on the other hand the 
capitalists classes were allowed to call the best part of the cake theirs 
and were theoretically free to consume it, on the tacit underlying 
condition that they consumed very little of it in practice.!! 


The theory was implausible in the larger run since it depended upon a 
demand for psychological restraint. But two points should be made 
about this theory. Firstly, these intellectuals took their economic theory 
very seriously, and prided themselves on leaving behind militaristic 
proclivities in favour of a new industrial harmony; the full vision of this 
new utopia was contained in Spencer.!? It is with this in mind that the 
second point became relevant. It may be claimed that it was to the credit 
of the intellectual aristocracy that it was in fact able to make the double- 
bluff described by Keynes actually work. 

This brings us to the last point, namely the considerable political 
achievement of the lights of Liberalism. They created a powerful 
tradition of parliamentary representation, and made this stable by their 
significant contribution to the extension of the franchise. They 
weakened the hold of the traditional aristocratic culture, and notably 
limited its hold over the civil service. They weakened the power of 
religious belief, and supported Gladstone in his successful attempt to 
disestablish the Irish Church. And, as argued, they helped to establish 
the new industrial society. 

These reforms represent a striking measure of success. In some of 
them they were rather lucky. In the 1830s they were able to combine with 
elements of the working class, and in the 1840s and 1850s the fluidity of 
party politics allowed them to exercise an influence well beyond their 
numbers.'* When the two great parties began to dominate the scene in 
the later nineteenth century, they became slightly ill-at-ease. Gladstone 
pushed through one of their most important demands, the end of the 
‘tests’ debarring dissenters from the established universities, but they 
increasingly felt that liberal principles were being placed below political 
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expediency.'* But the dissatisfaction they showed with their own 
achievement should not disguise that it should, in any comparative 
perspective, be considered remarkable. However, theoretical rigour and 
practical achievement did not last. 


FRAGMENTATION AND DECLINE 


As early as the end of the 1870s cracks were beginning to show in this 
Victorian ideology. Three problems stood out. First, some were 
beginning to feel that the move to democracy was proceeding too fast.'* 
Certainly, several intellectuals from the university suffered extreme 
defeats at the polls even after the francise reform of 1867, and this 
undoubtedly depressed some. In the long term, however, another factor 
was more important. The intelligentsia had been optimistic about the 
progress of democracy in combination with education since they 
believed that the newly literate masses would become ‘general readers’ 
of their elevating periodicals. By the end of the century it was clear, at 
least to Gissing in his New Grub Street, that the newly literate masses were 
not reading liberal periodicals; they chose, not perhaps unnaturally, the 
Daily Mail founded by Northcliffe and the sensationalist imitators of 
Dickens rather than Dickens himself. This might seem a small point, but 
it was one full of meaning. For if the working classes had their own 
culture, then the liberal intelligentsia’s role as educator of public 
opinion was over. Thus feelings of alienation arose, most notably, 
perhaps, in the Bloomsbury Group who considered their task to have 
become that of maintaining and extending only élite culture since the 
general reader would lower standards. Secondly, the confidence of 
Victorian achievement was badly shattered in the world. Germany and 
America were rapidly moving into the front of industrial leadership, and 
in Germany’s case this had been achieved without the emphasis on Free 
Trade, Retrenchment and Reform that the intelligentsia had 
championed. And this was disturbing since it suggested that new 
intellectual currents it abhorred, imperialism above all, would gain in 
stature. Finally, they were haunted by, in Beatrice Webb’s term, ‘a 
consciousness of sin’.!® The Victorian ideology had stressed that the 
invisible hand of self-interest would prove to be in the general interest. 
This was a problem that exercised the full faculties of Spencer: his 
conclusion, that social reform could be expected since altruistic 
behaviour was in the egoistic interest of the individual, made him a 
national figure. However, optimism was belied by social research. 
Charles Booth’s studies in the East End brought to light a social 
problem that was worse than had been imagined and which showed no 
sign of improving. Many intellectuals were driven by this discovery 
and by the new militancy of the new unionism to question the very 
possibility of progress. 

Thus the intelligentsia was worried both about the validity of its ideas 
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and about its role. The response to this crisis was, of course, varied, but 
four ‘solutions’ stand out amongst others. This in itself is something of 
importance. The lights of Liberalism benefited from simultaneously 
considered economics, politics and philosophy; the fragmentation that 
followed helped contribute to decline. This point may be made in 
another way. The ‘merit’ of the lights of Liberalism lay in their 
concurrent concern with general ideas, theoretical rigour and with the 
progress of democracy. It will be argued below that the first group lost 
the rigour of this mixture whilst the third was essentially illiberal; the 

‘second and fourth both show (in different ways — the second having no 
interest in politics, whilst the fourth calls for political reform) a 
diminished intellectual range. But this is merely a negative 
characterization. 

1. The first group of intellectuals did retain some larger view, but in 
doing so faced a dreadful problem. They tried to uphold the ideas of the 
earlier period as if nothing had happened. This was especially true of 
L. T. Hobhouse and of J. A. Hobson. These ‘new’ Liberals did argue 
that pure laissez-faire was outdated, and that some welfare planning by 
the state was necessary. This interventionism did not, however, mean 
that the belief that world evolution was leading to an outcome in lines 
with English development was abandoned. All that happened was that 
freedom combined with welfare provision was presumed to be the end 
of the evolutionary process, rather than the completely unrestricted 
freedom preferred by Spencer. This small change allowed the new 
Liberals to retain their confidence that history was on their side. All was 
well, or would be in the long run. 

The difficulty with this position was that it led to the placing of hopes 
above analysis. This happencd time and again with Hobhouse who 
managed eventually to deny his earlier despair at the First World War 
when writing his Social Development; the war was presumably nothing but 
a hiccup in the long term growth of world government: 


This pervading background of ill-will thus appears to be not primary, 
like sympathy, but a secondary consequence of exclusive egoism, and 
is of course manifested in the various collective egoisms of family, or 
class, or nationality.” 


This placing of hope above analysis can be seen even more clearly in 
Hobson. His Psychology of Jingoism was written at the height of the Boer 
War. Hobson was horrified that the war seemed to be popular, and 
offered an explanation asserting that the masses had, as a result of the 
degradations of city life and modern journalism, reverted to a savage 
mentality.!® This, of course, left little hope for liberalism. Thus it is 
curious to find that Hobson’s Imperialism is by contrast an optimistic 
book. Hobson argued here that the war was not, in fact, an expression of 
that savage mind which ignored the fact that the war would in the long 
term hurt business interests; instead it was an expedition fought on 
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behalf of a few, largely Jewish, financiers whose interest in diamonds and 
speculation was all too rational. !? This conspiracy theory of imperialism 
enabled Hobson to maintain his liberal beliefs, but it is notable that the 
observations on which the Psychology of Jingoism were based were simply 
forgotten. This was to happen again. In 1911 Hobson returned to the 
question of international investment and argued: 


As the area of investment widens for any class or nation of investors, 
their interests and sympathies expand, and the influence they exert 
through public opinion or politics upon the conduct of affairs in the 
places where they have invested capital becomes a factor of growing 
importance. Regarded merely as an educational influence, this 
expansion of the area of investment is of considerable efficacy.”° 


This denial of the earlier book is typical. Unlike Veblen who was 
prepared to follow his thoughts about imperialism to a logical and 
pessimistic conclusion, Hobson preferred to plead and preach rather 
than to analyse. This is not to argue that he made no contribution, 
merely to suggest that his thought lost that tough-minded quality of the 
earlier period. 

2. The new Liberals were in any case discredited by events, most 
obviously by the failure of the Liberal Party. But they were also 
discredited academically in Oxford and Cambridge. They were attacked 
by Sidgwick and G. Lowes Dickinson who insisted that ethical standards 
should be established independently of the historical process.?! The 
belief that one’s morals could be read from a particular social state was 
later labelled by G. E. Moore ‘the naturalistic fallacy’. And this was not 
the only way in which Moore attacked the inheritance of the classic 
Victorian intelligentsia. His Principia Ethica is best read as an attempt to 
create an ‘ideal utilitarianism’ that would improve on the notoriously 
weak definition of happiness offered by Bentham and the Mills. The 
criticisms offered by the university academics are completely correct, 
but they proved to have a debilitating impact on intellectual life. 

The manner in which this proved disastrous was simple. The perfectly 
correct argument that it is impossible to establish one’s morals from a 
contemplation of social stages led to the unfortunate supposition that it 
was therefore unnecessary to be interested in social investigation at all. 
There was nothing inherently impossible about a coherent native 
sociology developing from a reaction to Spencer; this was (contrary to 
Anderson who has seen sociology as ‘bourgeois historical materialism’) 
in fact precisely the achievement of Durkheim.” But the argument was 
used as a justification for keeping sociology out of the ancient 
universities until very recently. Moore’s desire to lift the tone of 
utilitarianism had a correspondingly debilitating effect. In Gellner’s 
words: 


Moore diminished the social relevance of utilitarianism. Its cutting 
edge had always depended on its empiricist atomism, in the 
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requirement that institutions face judgement in a dismantled state, so 
to speak — that old and customary conceptual clusters not be allowed 
to pass as package deals. Moore’s insistence on the organic unity of 
complex carriers of value gave them carte blanche to continue to do 
so. The consequence, which Moore spelt out, was that one need not 
expect much in the way of reform of substantive morals from his 
system.?* 


The difference between Moore and his philosophic antecedents could be 
put more simply: where they were troubled and confused by their 
society (and consequently driven to theorize in order to make sense of 
their condition), Moore exhibited Johnsonian ease, and put a damper 
on theoretical extravagance. 

Itis not hard to explain this new content at their being-in-the-world. 
They had become massively self-confident. They had no reason to create 
great theories for the governors of the society seemed and were liberal in 
comparison with those in France or Germany.?* Moreover, many in the 
establishment had been to the ancient universities; those who were 
interested in reform consequently had an avenue to the powerful — 
Keynes, for example, having remarkable access to the powerful even 
when his theories were being laughed at. Nevertheless, it must be 
stressed that this narrowing of interest consequent upon successful 
accommodation within the old and privileged universities represented 
(the word is not too strong) the corruption of the old ‘free-floating 
intelligentsia’. The incorporation of the intelligentsia meant that it lost 
its independence. 


The experience of the academic liberals demonstrates how, within the 
old order and reacting to its constraints, a group could attain the 
status and influence of an élite, but then, by the very success and 
stability of the settlement it achieved, could lose its initiative and 
revert to being an interest within a class. 


This corruption can surely be seen in the particular limitation of the 
‘professional ethic’ that late-nineteenth-century Oxbridge regarded as 
its educational aim. By drawing on information about graduate careers 
in Cambridge, Sheldon Rothblatt has been able to see the effects of this 
professional ethic. Its greatest characteristic was that it had no time for 
industrial activity; consequently Cambridge would receive, year after 
year, sons of businessmen who would emerge in a few years as O a 
civil servants, politicians or academics.*© The genteel culture of the 
professional ethic represented a merging with the aristocratic concept of 
a leisured life. The intelligentsia thus lost its own bourgeois roots and its 
interest in industrial society. In the long term, however, it is easy to see 
that what leaders gained in classical education, the larger society lost in 
the inability to renew its economic infrastructure. 

This lessening of intellectual concern is easy to demonstrate. It is well- 
known that Keynes’s roots in the Victorian intelligentsia made him 
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resistant to the later trivialization of economics, but something of the 
lessening of intellectual range can be seen even in his work. Skidelsky has 
argued that the Keynesian system took as its problem the correction of 
deficient demand and presumed that supply would look after itself; this 
approach was based on ignorance of industrial life and was ‘particularly 
delusive for an economy . . . suffering from structural obsolescence’.?? 
A loss of range is even more clearly to be seen in the modern English 
novel (itself largely a product of university graduates); the greatest 
English novelists of the past thirty years or so (Anthony Powell and 
Evelyn Waugh) have restricted their range of inquiries very largely to the 
aristocratic world. More importantly, it may be argued that Moore’s 
commonsense approach to the world has been taken to its logical 
conclusion in the naive glorification of established routines that came to 
characterize Oxford linguistic philosophy in the 1950s and 1960s. These 
followers of the later Wittgenstein delighted in a philosophy that would 
have no pretentions to grand theory, would clean up those linguistic 
errors that were responsible for the creation of supposed philosophic 
‘problems’ and would end in platitudes. As is well-known, Gellner’s 
book attacking this doctrine was refused a review in Mind; in Anderson’s 
words, ‘linguistic philosophy wrote its own sociology, in this episode’.*8 
Much the same argument about increasing complacency can be made 
about political philosophy, perhaps especially of the Oakeshottian 
variety. This subject had the honesty to announce its own intellectual 
bankruptcy in 1956 when the editor of the first of the Philosophy, Society 
and Politics volumes announced that ‘political philosophy is dead’.29 

There seem to be two general morals to be drawn from this rather 
sorry tale. Firstly, in retrospect it is clear that the Victorian intelligentsia 
gained as a result of being free from the established universities. These 
universities have robbed even potentially radical doctrines (perhaps 
especially logical Positivism) of their bite and have turned them instead 
into mere technical exercises. It is not surprising that Bertrand Russell 
and Keynes prospered by breaking out of the strict confines of university 
life. This can in turn be explained by the effects of Oxford and 
Cambridge on English intellectual life. These universities have 
preserved and fostered a genteel neo-aristocratic culture. This has had 
many deleterious effects. English academic life takes Oxford and 
Cambridge ‘as status and intellectual models’; this is unfortunate in that 
much of the self-respect of worthy provincial bodies is correspondingly 
eroded.’ This culture is hostile to the needs of industrial society, and 
has perhaps played a hand in the destruction of that culture (symbolized 
by the nineteenth-century Mechanics’ Institutes) which once produced 
great technological achievements.*! 

3- The Fabians (the Webbs, Shaw, H. G. Wells) were absolutely 
opposed to the ethos of the university academics. They were 
representatives of the newly emergent technical and managerial 
workers of the Edwardian period. This ‘nouvelle couche sociale’, as the 
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Fabians called it, did not fit easily into the traditional class structure; nor 
did their intellectual leaders whose work is best seen as a rather personal 
demand for a serious place in social affairs. The more the Fabians 
named were ignored by the status quo, the more élitist their thought 
became; it was by no means illogical for them to find various dictators of 
the 1930s sympathetic. 

The breakdown of high Victorian confidence had been handled by the 
new Liberals by the wearing of conceptual blinkers. The university 
academics were sufficiently comfortable not to care. The Fabians, in 
comparison, found the world so little to their liking that they took the 
problem seriously as was demonstrated so massively in The Minority 
Report on the Poor Law. This report represented a clear attempt to argue 
from theory to practice and its rigour is beyond question. But for all this 
its conclusions are unattractive because so inherently authoritarian. A 
morally and economically efficient society was to be created in large part 
by a diminution of democratic rights so that an élite of wise 
administrators and experts could be allowed to plan on the behalf of the 
social organism. This élitism is the outcome of a certain lack of 
imagination on the part of the Webbs. They were keen to recognize that 
the individual was not altruistic in the way Spencer imagined; they drew 
the conclusion that collective measures should make him so. This 
argument depended upon accepting unquestioningly the received 
wisdom that the individual should serve as the unit of account. It was 
precisely this that Keynes and, as we shall see, Tawney rejected; the anti- 
authoritarianism of these men resided in their belief that the system 
rather than individuals was to be blamed for the evils they diagnosed. 

Every intellectual has two tasks; to produce ideas and to specify the 
manner in which they are to be realized. Within this perspective, it is 
possible to see that the new Liberals placed their tenuous hope upon the 
Liberal Party, whilst the academics either abandoned social criticism 
altogether or relied on their contacts within the establishment. The 
Fabian desire to reform society root and branch meant that they had to 
invent a new political strategy to achieve their goals. Not surprisingly in 
view of their élitist political views, they chose to permeate the powerful 
of Westminster and Whitehall. The rationale to this élitist political 
strategy was simple. It was presumed that knowledge produced at the 
top would entail an inevitable course of action that would lead to the 
society they desired. Thus at the turn of the. century they tried to 
influence Chamberlain, Roseberry, trade union leaders and others. It is 
very important to realize that this manipulative approach failed 
completely. Not surpringly politicians became suspicious of the Webbs; 
as a result they were ostracized in those Edwardian years in which they 
might have been expected to contribute most. Later the Webbs felt that 
they had penetrated the top of the Labour Party when Advisory 
Committees were set up in 1918. But these committees were effectively 
killed by the unions as soon as it seemed likely that they might move 
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beyond the provision of technical information to the advocacy of actual 
policieš.3? In summary, it can be fairly said that the English do not live in 
a selfless, organized, morally puritanical and economically efficient 
world. 

There are two very important morals to this. Firstly, it is clearly the 
case that the mere presence of an intelligentsia does not guarantee good 
social thought. The benefits of an isolated intelligentsia should not be 
overdone for the thought produced by this collection of socially 
alienated intellectuals was authoritarian and unpleasant. Secondly, it is 
easy to understand why the Fabians in fact affected their society so little. 
Political life is concerned with the choice between different images of 
society; knowledge is used as an aid to the realization of such images and 
is not, fortunately or unfortunately, an independent variable in its own 
right. This conclusion can be clearly supported from more recent 
studies of ‘the knowledge industry’.*® Where the intellectual aristocracy 
was able to be effective through creating a widespread acceptance of its 
ideas, the Fabians in comparison failed through having no concern with 
a movement concerned to push through their ideas. Their failure is a 
warning to those who think that knowledge or mere ‘theoretical work’ in 
itself brings power. 

4. The final group of intellectuals concerning us are the ‘soft’ 
socialists, whose overtly moralistic approach to political life so angers 
Anderson and his colleagues. The ideal-typical representative of this 
position was R. H. Tawney. Tawney was at one with the Fabians in 
arguing for collective measures, but he did so to liberate the individual 
from constraints such as poverty rather than in order to service the social 
organism. In a word he was impressed with the sacred uniqueness of the 
individual and did not share the Webbian fears of recalcitrant and 
inefficient slackers; his Christianity centred itself on a conception of 
fellowship and opposed secular domination in principle. 

A full characterization of the character of Tawney’s brand of socialism 
necessitates stressing positive and negative elements. The positive 
element concerns the sense of his strategic approach and the 
achievements it consequently forced. Tawney’s whole conception of 
politics was more realistic than that of the Webbs in recognizing that 
reform in a democracy depended upon the vigour with which a social 
movement would call for the implementation of its ideals. His own 
attempt to provide such ideals for the Labour Movement had some 
success. A recent survey has established that Tawney remains a live 
intellectual influence for some Labour M.P.’s; the Webbs in comparison 
are forgotten. It is possible to see a resonance between Tawney’s 
emphasis on equality and the principle of universality honoured in 
some of the legislation of the 1945 Labour Government. Finally, the 
British tradition of social policy depends to a very great extent on the 
intellectual capital provided by Tawney. And an important moral can be 
drawn from this: it is wrong to argue that ‘moralizing’ is necessarily 
irrelevant since Tawney’s thought did have some impact. 
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That this impact was not greater takes us to the more negative side of 
the matter. Tawney did not extend his provision of moral guidance very 
far. He was a typical product of the anti-theoretical and anti-industrial 
temper of Oxbridge.” Indeed, his brand of Christianity reinforced 
these attitudes since it was opposed to ‘materialism’ and was rather 
naively believed to provide a clear guide to proper conduct.*® The 
consequence of these attitudes in Tawney’s case was a type of intellectual 
provincialism. He never had much interest in foreign politics since he 
believed that socialism could be made free of the international system. 
More importantly, he felt no particular need to produce plans to deal 
with industry and unemployment in the 1920s — this, of course, 
proving debilitating for the 1929 Labour Government.’ And his 
intellectual influence on Richard Titmuss and later British social policy 
is all too clear and disastrous in these matters. A fraternal society will not 
make moral philosophy redundant. Titmuss’s argument that the 
willingness to help the ‘universal stranger’ could serve as the basis of a 
welfare system is open to question once matters more serious than the 
donation of blood are considered: 


Most adults would unhesitatingly donate a kidney to a needful spouse 
or child. In some societies this sense of kinship might include more 
distant kin. In any society, however, a potential donor would have to 
consider very carefully the extent to which he is morally justified in 
placing at risk the welfare and security of his own family in order to 
save the life of a stranger. It is therefore by no means self-evident that 
altruistic acts on behalf of strangers are morally superior to altruistic 
acts on behalf of one’s immediate kin.%* 


And the failure to consider the moral problems of, say, incomes policy, 
has made much of this tradition of social policy irrelevant. This lack of 
interest in making industrial society work has been seen clearly in the 
unfortunate over-emphasis on how to spend wealth rather than on how 
to create it. At the least this has meant that meritorious plans for reform 
have been shelved before more pressing economic problems. At the 
worst it may be the case that the enpa on the provision of services 
has led to an imbalance in the shape of the labour force.” The 
inheritance of Tawney has thus served to set up a division between the 
ethics of work and the ethics of welfare that in large part ignores the 
benefits of affluence in its own right — and its necessity, in any case, for 
the funding of social programmes.*° 


CONCLUSION 


The Victorian period saw a close marriage of mind and politics. Recent 
surveys have shown that this tradition is dying; certainly English 
politicians seem to have no interest in contemporary English 
intellectuals.t! This is not perhaps surprising since much of current 
English social thought has refused to address itself to the problems of 
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the society. Nothing could be worse than rule by our present 
philosopher kings. Nevertheless, the lack of intellectual discussion of 
present problems is surely to be much regretted. 

For these problems are at once urgent and intractable. There has 
recently been something of a convergence of opinion stressing that 
capitalist democratic societies are facing a crisis caused by their central 
contradiction.*? This contradiction is political and consists in the 
coexistence of inequality with democratic rights. The contradiction 
could be ignored as long as Keynesian produced economic growth 
occurs, but with the slightest slipback conflict ensues that cripples the 
industrial system. Gellner has put the point succinctly (although 
Tawney’s name should perhaps replace that of Marx): 


There is in the air a most curious melange of Keynes and Marx: from 
the former, the cornucopia theory of economic growth ..., and from 
the latter, the idea of the illegitimacy of the ownership of the means 
of production. The conjunction of these ideas justifies activism when 
that inherently illegitimate, but remarkably attractive, cornucopia 
dares to falter, as inevitably it must from time to time, in emitting a 
growing flow of goodies. At the same time, the complexity of the new 
technology plus affluence and welfare ensure that the activism is only 
too effective. 


There is no likelihood that the combination of humanity and anti- 
industrial feeling that has recently characterized English culture is 
sufficiently strong to countenance their product, namely falling living 
standards. It is a truism that such conditions breed forces of intolerance, 
and there is no historical necessity saying that British society should not 
solve the conflict between democracy and inequality at the expense of 
the former. Some recent writers have suggested, however, that it may be 
possible to draw upon native ‘soft’ socialism in the development of an 
efficient economy based on a creative use of the market designed to 
lower rates of pay for jobs with inherent satisfactions (which will always 
attract recruits accordingly) and increase rates of pay for low status jobs 
(in order to lower social resentment). This proposed division of status 
and wealth may perhaps not prove possible, and it is probable that 
democratic industrial societies can be run along different patterns. 
However, serious investigation of this or other possibilities seems a 
precondition of English social thought again being able to contribute to 
the society. 

Foreign observers of the English intelligentsia in the recent past have 
often been torn between admiration (the intelligentsia supports 
democracy and is politically active) and disquiet (the intelligentsia in 
narrowing its intellectual range). This combination is no longer any 
more stable than that between inequality and democracy. One writer 
has recently argued that an alienated intelligentsia along Russian lines 
has been created in England — in part by The New Left Review.*® The 
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importing of such a continental model which sneers at native traditions 
of humanistic, moralizing thought is disturbing. However, the situation 
is only just beginning to be assessed and it may yet be the case that the 
native intelligentsia will respond to the challenges that face it by again 
producing humane and rigorous thought. 
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More than a version: a study of 
reality creation 


ABSTRACT 


The work is a study of reality creation: it explores the problem of how 
thousands of young blacks in England were able to construct and 
maintain a conception of reality which was totally at variance with 
‘conventional’ definitions. Berger and Luckmann’s programme for 
the sociology of knowledge is used as a starting point for the analysis, 
which outlines the basic features of the Rastafarian conception of 
reality, documents the growth of the reality’s purchase in the 1970s 
and delineates the mechanisms which operated in sustaining its 
subjective plausibility, a plausibility which was strengthened by the 
adherents’ experiences in the wider society and their loss of affiliation 
to beliefs learned in early childhood. 


Rasta is not a version of reality, as you say; Ras Tafari is reality. 
Dennis, a Birmingham Rastaman, 1978 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE RASTAFARIAN REALITY 


For thousands of English West Indians in the late 1970s the world of 
their parents became distant and somehow. unrelated to their own 
situations. Increasingly, they came detached from this world and 
immersed themselves in the movement known as Ras Tafari. Here they 
familiarized themselves with new sets of beliefs, transformed self- 
conceptions and fresh, exhilarating ambitions. In short, they created for 
_ themselves a new conception of reality so radically divorced from that of 
their parents that it was almost breathtaking to imagine only one single 
generation separated them. 

My purpose in this article is to investigate how the young blacks were 
able to construct and maintain their own peculiarly Rastafarian 
conception of reality in the face of the quite obviously conflicting 
influences of modern urban society. It is a study prompted by Berger 
and Luckmann’s programme: 
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in so far as all human ‘knowledge’ is developed, transmitted and 
maintained in social situations, the sociology of knowledge must seek 
to understand the processes by which this is done in such a way thata 
taken-for-granted ‘reality’ congeals for the man in the street. In 
others words, we contend that the sociology of knowledge is concerned with 
the analysis of the social construction of reality.) 


My attempt, therefore, is to understand the processes at work within the 
Rastafarian movement through which a version of reality was 
constructed and came to take on such a solidity that it possessed this 
‘taken-for granted’ character for those who believed in it. For those 
members of the movement contributing to these processes the beliefs 
they accepted depicted a solid and intelligible world: there was little 
scope for doubt within Ras Tafari. As a Rastaman retorted, after I 
suggested that there were many ways in which we could interpret reality: 


Rasta is not a version of reality, as you say; Ras Tafari is reality. 


Under Berger and Luckmann’s spotlight the social world consists of a 
plurality of realities, some complementary, some competitive. 
Sociologies of knowledge, particularly those concerned with religious 
phenomena, regularly encounter alternatives to the ‘conventionally- 
constructed’ social order. Some of these, such as the Jehovah’s witness’ 
conception or that of the Hare Krishna movement are likely to be con- 
sidered odd or even amusing.? Others might be found to be threaten- 
ing and inimical, for example, Scientology,’ the Family of God or the 
Unification Church (‘Moonies’). Where dangers are perceived, powers 
may be invoked to ensure the groups subscribing to the reality are given 
sometimes insurmountable obstacles to cross. Berger and Luckmann 
remind us that ‘All social reality is precarious’,* but just how precarious 
depends on the social structural position of the group espousing the 
conception of reality. Some versions have more strength than others by 
virtue of their authors’ right of appeal to an institutional power base; 
expressed briefly, ‘he who has the bigger stick has the better chance of 
imposing his definitions of reality.’ 

The Rastas were entirely without sticks, yet they managed to construct 
and preserve a version of reality totally at variance with extant 
definitions and one which many found potentially threatening, 
particularly in the high immigrant areas of London and Birmingham 
where their presence provoked a scare of panic proportions.® The 
Rastafarian movement marked a total rupture with not only the social 
reality of first generation West Indians in England, the vast majority of 
whom adhered to conventional Christian beliefs, but also with the social 
order which this generation seemed to represent. Rastas sought to 
dissolve their allegiances to an order which they considered oppressive 
and injurious to the interests of black peoples and to comfort themselves 
in the belief that they were the true lost tribes of Israel incarnate and that 
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they would soon be returned to Africa, their rightful fatherland, a return 
to be organized and executed by their God and Redeemer Haile Selassie 
I, the late Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Originally, the movement developed in Jamaica in the 1930s, shortly 
after the demise of Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement 
Association, which sought to restore all blacks in the Americas to their 
native Africa.’ Garvey’s programme was pragmatically-based and he 
bought steamships to realize his vision of a mass migration. But it was 
the novel interpretation given to some of his ideas which prompted the 
emergence of the Rastafarian movement. Gone was Garvey’s emphasis 
on the need to organize and prepare, for Rastas believed their fate to be 
in the hands of Ras Tafari, the Emperor’s official title before his 
coronation, whose ability to instigate a wholesale transportation was 
predicated on the belief in his divinity; he was, in the Rastas’ own words, 
Jah.’ Such an attribution was based on a single, undocumented phrase 
of Garvey’s: ‘Look to Africa when a black king shall be crowned, for the 
day of deliverance is near.’ Around this alleged prophecy, a total reality 
was to evolve. 

In the revised interpretation of Garvey’s messages the Bible, 
especially the book of Revelation, was to be read as an allegorical 
foretelling of the destiny of Rastas. The white world was to be regarded 
as Babylon whose destruction would presage the beginning ofa new age 
for black peoples. 

The presence of Rastas in England dates back to the 1950s. Sheila 
Patterson documented the early, abortive attempt of West Indian 
migrants to organize a Rastafarian Afro- West Indian Brotherhood, which 
made little impact on the black community and soon folded.’ It wasn’t 
until the late 1960s that a small Garvey-style Universal Black Improvement 
Organization run by a small number of blacks in London 
metamorphosed into the English branch of the Ethiopian World Feder- 
ation (‘local 38’, as it was known). The E.W.F. was to become the first 
really effective vehicle for the dissemination of Rastafarian ideas and 
ambitions. By the early 1970s the organization had spread to 
Birmingham, and later, Manchester. Internal conflicts led to one of the 
London members splitting off to form his own Rastafarian group, the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, the influence of which was to be confined to 
London. 

By 1973, the English version of the movement had a rather loosely 
assembled organizational structure but no effective locus of authority, a 
state which Roy Wallis characterizes as ‘epistemological 
individualism’ .!° It,was this lack of personal focus and the concomitant 
lack of discipline which helped promote the enormous interest in Ras 
Tafari which followed. 

It was not until after 1974 that the gestation period seemed to end and 
the movement really experienced birth in the English West Indian 
community. There followed what might warrantably be called a 
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Rastafarian renaissance and great chunks of the black second generation 
were swallowed up in enthusiasm as the Rastafarian movement 
vigorously manifested itself in England." 

Two sets of conditions made possible this renaissance: the existence. 
of a relatively homogeneous and suggestible young black population; 
and the availability of Rastafarian ideas and the vehicles for their 
transmission. The first set was satisfied thanks to the life experiences of 
young West Indians, mostly educated in England but overwhelmingly 
dissatisfied with their treatment and pessimistic over their chances in a 
society they ae to be severely inimical to blacks’ interests. As a 
Rastaman reflected on the rest of society: 


certain pressures begin to bear on a man; especially in this society. 
You go for a job; you can’t get a job. Why? Because you are black. 


And another two comments reinforce this notion: 


Racialism is too deep. I see this in my work, in each day I face 
racialism; too much to wipe away. 


It is inevitable that we, as black people, were never and can never be 
part of this country where we do not belong; like a heart transplant, it 
rejects us. 


In other words, young blacks, distressed at what they considered a lack 
of meaningful involvement in society, located the source of their distress 
in the wider society’s rejection of them because of their blackness. This 
in turn fed an involution: young blacks either at or just after school 
leaving age began to crystallize into gangs and restrict primary group 
contacts to gang members only. A case study into this process 
concluded: ‘this withdrawal into racially exclusive peer groups results 
from the pupils’ realization of a common identity and shared destiny.’!? 

The gang structure, which became one of the enduring features of the 
second generation in the 1970s, facilitated the communication of 
Rastafarian concepts and categories which were filtering through to 
England via Jamaican reggae music.'? Regular, stable interaction 
between gang members generated interest in the somewhat obscure 
messages of Rastafarian reggae; messages which told of the imminent 
destruction of Babylon, the return of Rastas to their rightful homeland, 
Africa, the black man’s Zion, of the divinity of Jah, Ras Tafari and the 
importance of finding the real ‘roots’ of the black man. 

The archetypal Rastaman, Bob Marley, was the single most important 
figure in the dissemination of Rastafarian concepts. He was, as one 
young Rasta expressed it: ‘gifted perhaps with much insight’. Another 
likened his role in the movement to that of John the Baptist. Marley 
constituted a very influential focus and, in many ways, enacted a part 
resembling that of Garvey, in whom early Rastas saw a man inspired by 
God. Rara avis erat. 
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But even Marley was not forceful enough to impose an unambiguous 
definition of what was to be accepted as the true doctrine. The common 
stock of Rastafarian knowledge congealed at only two linked points: 


(1) The divinity of Haile Selassie 
(2) His ability and intention to instigate the African redemption. 


Apart from these, the determination of what was to be regarded as 
Rastafarian doctrine was largely up to individual interpretations and 
inferences. But, while in other movements, particularly those of a 
sectarian variety, such flexibility might undermine the basis of the 
realities on which they stand by allowing for doctrinal heterogeneity and 
therefore diversity of members’ beliefs, the lack of a final authority 
beyond the individual members served to stimulate the growth of the 
movement. 

To elaborate, entry into the Rastafarian reality came through four 
phases: the initial apprehension of disadvantage on what were 
considered racial grounds; the accompanying loss of affiliation to the 
parental culture of first generation blacks and the concomitant 
weakening of the ‘plausibility structure’ of parents’ beliefs;!* the drift 
into the movement; and the acceptance of Haile Selassie as God and 
Redeemer. 

The first phases were permissive of the growth in suggestibility and the 
infusions of reggae provided the ‘raw material’, but it was during the 
drift and the acceptance that the constructive work of reality-building 
proper got underway. 

I have adopted the concept of ‘drift’ from David Matza, who defines it 
thus: 


Its basis is an area of social structure in which control has been 
loosened, coupled with the abortiveness of adolescent endeavour to 
organize an autonomous subculture and thus an independent source 
of control... drift is a motion guided gently by underlying 
influences. !5 


The ‘underlying influences’ in this case were the streams of reminders to 
the potential Rastaman that the Rastafarian reality was genuine and 
correct and that the rupture with the parental culture was effectively an 
entry to the realms of an élite, members of which had realized their ‘true 
selves’, as they preferred to call the changed self-conceptions. By far the 
most important method through which the reminding got done was 
reasoning, the discussion and critical interpretation of virtually any topic, 
ranging from profound religious and political issues to less significant 
questions such as the price of reggae concert tickets. Quite literally any 
subject could be reasoned through and given a Rastafarian 
interpretation. World events and personal experiences could be fused 
with new meaning once a grasp of Rastafarian ideas had been achieved. 
And, prompted by the urge to learn more and the disintegration of old 
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beliefs, the individual progressively acquired the insight to comprehend 
the world through Rastafarian eyes. As a Rasta summarized the process: 


Maybe music was the inspiration for the movement, but through 
reasoning a better understanding was reached . . . insight comes 
through reasoning. 


The group experience of reasoning stimulated new patterns of 
interaction. Gangs which had previously come together as a more or less 
spontaneous evolution of the rudimentary schoolboy gangs became the 
vehicles for a new type of socialization; the drifting Rastas came to 
internalize a totally fresh comprehension of the world and their place in 
the world. Reasoning sessions were occasions for vigorously debating 
and arguing about an endless array of topics and this served to solidify 
the subjective plausibility of the Rastafarian conception of reality. 

The young blacks had no charismatic prophet to offer them a new 
interpretation of the world and themselves, only a loosely-defined 
parcel of concepts and symbols gleaned from reggae music. But, by 
utilizing these concepts through reasoning and applying them to 
personal and shared experiences, the youth was able to progressively 
assure himself and others that his increasing commitment was 
unshakeably correct. Michael Barkun writes of this mutually reassuring 
process: 


The individual who assures someone else that his act was right also 
assures himself. And when he sees the effect of his reassurance on the 
other, he is again confirmed in the rightness of his own position.’® 


The relevance of this is that during the late 1970s when the movement’s 
membership grew quite dramatically, credence was constantly lent to 
the Rastafarian reality simply by virtue of the increasing numbers of 
black youths engaging themselves in reasoning sessions. ‘Each new 
person won over provides supportive evidence for those won over 
earlier’!” and the plausibility structure of Ras Tafari solidified with every 
new drifter. In effect, the volume of the movement itself functioned as a 
means of confirming the rightness of the beliefs. A Rastaman captured it 
perfectly when he instructed me: 


‘Look around you, man; can all these Rastas be wrong?’ 


So, the movement’s growth was self-perpetuating and conducive to 
the consolidation of the Rastafarian reality. The disjuncture with the 
parental culture was completed with the acceptance of Haile Selassie; 
and this break represented the entry into the new reality. An endeavour 
which one Rasta characterized as the attempt ‘to revive our true self and 
really know our ability by discovering our history’ began in earnest once 
the rupture had been consummated; they could then reflect back on 
how their parents were ‘misguided’ or even ‘brainwashed’, as a Rasta 
sister expressed it. 
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We believe that perhaps the majority of blacks in this country are still 
in a state of mind that can be described as not a conscious state of 
mind. 


Although there was no ritual accompanying the break with the old order 
as represented by other blacks, comparable to, for instance, the Mau 
Mau initiation rites and oaths which involved extreme violations of 
Kikuyu taboos,'* there was the suggestion of a total rejection of the past; 
for example: ‘I now look at myself as a proper person’ ; ‘I wasn’t myself 
before’; and ‘I and I didn’t know ourselves . . . now were making 
positive steps to find our true selves.’ 

The initiation of the revival of the true selves was not regarded as a 
religious conversion but as a progressive accumulation of insight, that 
ability to see and interpret the world through a Rastafarian grid. 
Members strenuously repudiated that they were ‘converted’ to Ras 
Tafari after successive reasoning sessions and would never concede that 
they were anything but Rastas. As a Rastafarian sister declared: ‘It was in 
us from creation.’ But the broadening awareness reasoning brought 
enabled the individual to develop and refine his insight until the stage 
was reached when he could wholeheartedly accept the divinity of Haile 
Selassie and, therefore, the inevitability of the redemption. I questioned 
Rastas about this and a typical reply was: 


When did I become a Rastaman? Well, you see, it is so that I has 
always been so . . . but it was when I come to accept His Imperial 
Majesty Selassie I that I realize this. 


Acceptance of Haile Selassie was the consummate break with the old 
order and the start of a deepening involvement with a group which saw 
itself as an élite: ‘only those with insight enough to see the light of Africa 
will accept the truth of Ras Tafari’. During the 1970s thousands upon 
thousands of young blacks broke with the order of their parents and 
surrendered themselves to a new reality, a reality replete with an 
explanation of why they had struggled in ignorance for years, why blacks 
had been downtrodden for centuries and why their parents were still 
labouring. And, indeed, why they had reason to be optimistic about 
their futures. Answers to these were found in the Babylonian conspiracy 
theory. 


THE BABYLONIAN CONSPIRACY 


Because of its relatively weak structural position, West Indian youth in 
England proved particularly vulnerable to upheavals and crises: familial 
fragmentation (due perhaps to one or both parents working long 
awkward hours); consignment to poor quality housing in racially 
patterned ghettos; under-achievement at school; limited employment 
opportunities. What is more, young blacks felt themselves to be 
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deprived, ‘suffering’ was the quintessential unit of experience for the 
Rasta; as one explained: ‘it’s all about suffering’. And another: 


Every day we confront those with white skins oppressing and making 
the black man suffer like they have for four hundred years. 


Finding themselves denied what they considered full participation in 
society and continually suffering under the pressure of white 
domination, Rastas sought theories to help understand their current 
circumstances and reasons why they might change in the future; the 
problem of theodicy took on paramount importance. 

The appeal of Rastafarian theory lay in the range of ill-effects imputed 
to a single malevolent cause, Babylon. This was the source of evil in the 
world and its destruction would portend what Rastas called ‘the new 
age’, the entry into Africa, Zion. 

The simple attribution of blame and causes of anxiety to a single 
source established a theoretical thrust which served as the basis of a 
number of other important formulations. To summarize them: 


(1) The Rastas were the reincarnations of the ancient lost tribes of 
Israel who had been enslaved and kept in exile by their white 
oppressors, the agents of Babylon. 

(2) The entire history of the black man since his contact with whites 
was to be understood in terms of a systematic denial of freedom, 
material and cognitive. Every event in the development of 
colonialism was a recycle of this pattern. 

(3) This pattern was the attempt of the whites to oppress blacks’ 
thoughts, energies and potentialities, generally. 

(4) Haile Selassie was God but white slavemasters and missionaries 
concealed this from the black man by force-feeding him 
mistranslated versions of the Bible. Only Rastas had broken from 
this and were now re-educating themselves. 

(5) Haile Selassie, though conventionally thought to be dead, was 
either in hiding, being held by whites, or had assumed another 
form (Rastas were not unanimous in this). 


The mechanics of colonialism were thought to perpetuate the 
obfuscation and militate against the blacks’ realization of their own gifts 
and capabilities. Because of their lack of resources, blacks had always 
been open targets for the militarily superior whites and could not 
withstand the impositions of western religions which served the 
exigencies of domination. 

Once they were aware that a conspiracy was at work which robbed 
blacks of their culture, their achievements, their history and substituted 
in their place a relentless emphasis on white supremacy, the four 
hundred year cycle became fully transparent. Even their parents’ failure 
to articulate anything resembling a criticism at their position of 
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disprivilege was understandable. The point was that the conspiracy had 
devéloped its own dynamic: blacks now accepted willingly their lowly 
positions because they had no alternatives available; whites had ensured 
that the black man was completely broken from his true African 
heritage. They had unwittingly internalized an image of themselves 
offered by whites. White bias in education, religions which held to a 
white God and worked as the handmaidens of colonialism and politics 
which excluded black people full participation were all rendered 
meaningful in terms of the encyclopaedic conspiracy theory. Further, all 
events in the modern world whether personal experiences or world- 
wide issues were to be made sense of with the use of the conspiracy. 

The theory allowed the Rasta to understand the workings of the world 
and gave him knowledge of the deceptions at work to discredit him; 
what might otherwise have béen mistaken as damaging items were made 
harmless and reduced to epiphenomena. The process resembled what 
Berger and Luckmann call ‘nihilation’, or negative legitimation, 
because the Rastas conceptually liquidated every piece of information 
which contradicted the conspiracy theory. 


nihilation denies the reality of whatever phenomena or interpretations 
of phenomena do not fit into that (socially constructed) universe. 19 


So, for example, when I confronted a group of Rastas with photocopies 
of newspaper articles reporting the death of Haile Selassie, they 
dismissed them with such remarks as: ‘Imperial propaganda’ and ‘the 
lies of Babylon’. And any suggestion at the historical inaccuracy of 
equating Africa with Ethiopia (which Rastas did) was attacked as, to 
quote a Rastaman, ‘Babylon trying to divide and rule the black man by 
covering up his true heritage.’ All knowledge other than that 
complementing the Rastafarian belief system was thought to be 
insignificant. It was important, therefore, to establish the status or any 
information which ran contrary to Rastas’ expectations; and if its source 
was connected with Babylon, then it could be regarded with 
indifference: ‘Rasta don’t care bout the wisdom of Babylon’. 

The conspiracy theory had a total rather than segmental impact on 
the Rastas: it dictated their whole ideological orientation to the wider 
society and compelled members to group activity, to draw boundaries 
around themselves and preserve themselves from the noxious influences 
around them. Thus, primary contacts were severely restricted to 
members only; this élite which had access to the special and exclusive 
knowledge of the ‘true’ nature of the black man, as opposed to the 
whites’ version. One Rasta expressed this in the words of Bob Marley: 
‘It’s not all that glitters is gold, half the story has never been told. But 
now you see the light — stand up for your rights!’ The Babylonian 
conspiracy theory revealed the hitherto untold half of the story: about 
how the whites had again and again sought to suppress the potentialities 
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of blacks, firstly through physical means and, later, more subtle means. 
But now the elect few had ‘seen the light’ and were aspiring to higher 
ideals. 

But, while all Rastas shared a subscription to the conspiracy theory 
and attempted to restrict social contacts to those who had also reached 
the plateau of enlightenment, mere similarity of belief was insufficient to 
unite thousands of young blacks into a movement, as opposed to an 
aggregation of individuals harbouring the same theory about the world. 
What was needed was a belief to reinforce the sense of belonging. Rastas 
did not predicate their membership to an élite movement on just the 
sharedness of a theory, but on a much deeper, almost primordial 
commonality: the brotherhood. 


THE BROTHERHOOD 


A prominent feature of the Rastafarian movement was its lack of formal 
organization which would have facilitated the establishment of channels 
of communication and the possibility of internal control. The two 
institutional forms, the E.W.F. (later to become the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Church) and the Twelve Tribes, developed somewhat rudimentary 
organizations, but the majority of Rastas affiliated to neither group, 
preferring to dissociate from any organization; as a Rastaman 
explained: ‘it is not dishonest that I, as a Rastaman, belong to no 
organization, for my faith is within I and goes with I everywhere’. But, 
there was absolutely no antagonism between organization members and 
nonafhliated Rastas, though mild resentment occasionally surfaced; an 
E.O.C. member commented on the majority of Rastafarian adherents: 


Being Rasta is more exciting than going to church and doing 
constructive things, and that. 


But this was the extent of the resentment and, for the most part, Rastas 
refused to criticize each others’ preferences and comforted themselves in 
the belief that they were all united in another, more important sense: 
they belonged to a pervasive brotherhood, or fraternity of brethren. 

Rastas understood themselves to be linked by the existence of God in 
man, expressed in the Rastafarian vernacular as ‘I and I’, which meant 
that subject versus object distinctions were dissolved where fellow 
brethren were concerned. ‘You and I’ had little meaning for the Rastas 
simply because God was in all of them and they were all ‘one people’. As 
a Rasta elaborated: 


I and I is an expression to totalize the concept of oneness. It is derived 
from the expression that always addressed himself by when he speaks 
of himself as on high. You know, so when Ras Tafari speak of himself 
as ‘I’ he means it ina sense of total uplifting of one’s self, total dignity 
of one’s self and expresses that so his fellow brethren is the same as 
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himself. He says ‘and I’ as being the oneness of two persons. So, God 
is within all of us and we’re all one people, in fact. 


Haile Selassie was thought to reside in all men, irrespective of colour or 
country of origin. What separated the Rastaman was his realization of 
this; his enlightenment placed him in a privileged position relative to 
the rest of the world for, not only had he uncovered the conspiracy at 
work to discredit him and all black peoples, but he had gained insight 
into the future; the return to Africa. Accordingly, the brotherhood was 
to be regarded as an élite group, the chosen few who would be saved 
come the holocaust: ‘I-man??® realize his true self, his destiny’. 

The brotherhood defined boundaries on the basis of this 
enlightenment, or insight. Realizing the true self and embarking on the 
roots-searching enterprise was a precondition of membership and this 
prompted a strong sense of in-group solidarity, or ‘we-ness’. Although 
lacking in formal organization, the movement held together as a 
movement because each Rasta felt himself to be linked to the rest of the 
members through this unifying bond of brotherhood. In a sense, the 
belief replaced formal organization as a means of agglutinating the 
membership in a collectivity, as opposed to a heterogeneous 
aggregation. Believing God to be in one’s self and in all Rastas 
- functioned to tie the members together; it also allowed for Rastas who 
may never have seen each other before — possibly from different parts of 
the country — to enter into what an outsider would consider an intimate 
relationship, without any suggestion of inquiry into background; the 
only background they were interested in was that they all came from 
Africa in the first instance. 

An implication of this common belief in a brotherhood was that it 
imposed restrictions on the members’ relationships in the wider society. 
Those linked together by the realization of Jah’s inherence perceived 
themselves to be the enlightened forerunners of the new age and so 
sought to shut themselves off from a society whose structures were 
designed to suppress them by any means possible. Commenting on the 
insularity of the movement and the seemingly deliberate policy of 
non-contact with whites, nor any ‘outsiders’, a Rasta: ‘don’t want no 
part of that world’. For them, Babylon was doomed: ‘We see that it is 
written in Revelations . . . this is the last days.’ 

But the restriction of primary contacts introduced a strain in the 
Rastas’ relationships with outside groups: other blacks became 
suspicious, Asians anxious and whites rather apprehensive (especially in 
Birmingham where the West Midlands Police Force commissioned a 
report on the Rastas’ activities in Handsworth).*! For the Rastas the 
breakdown in relationships merely confirmed suspicions about the 
proclivity of Babylon to oppose them: ‘the black man has been trodden 
on for four hundred years and there’s no reason why Babylon won’t try 
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to keep it that way’. The reactions to the existence of Rastas lent 
empirical referents to the Babylonian conspiracy theory. 


THE REALIZATION OF A NEW IDENTITY 


The establishment ofa mutual identification between Rastas through the 
nexus of brotherhood, plus the formulation of a theoretical basis on 
which to interpret all events in the world provided members with a sense 
of, not only living in an exclusive world of their own and sharing each 
others’ being, I and I, but also a feeling of being subjected to the same 
treatments from the wider society. The world of Ras Tafari was posited as 
an objective reality and the individual member, by becoming a part of 
this reality, came to internalize the roles, attitudes, assumptions and 
perspectives of the Rastaman. In other words, he came to look at the 
world through Rastafarian eyes and himself as a true Rastaman; he 
acquired a subjectively plausible self-identity, based firstly on the 
appropriation of significant others’ changing attitudes towards him, 
acquired through progressive reasoning, and, after acceptance, his own 
reformulation of the ‘true self’. The process fed a congruence of 
subjective and objective realities, because in appropriating his true self- 
identity the Rasta, by implication, created his own specific location 
within an objective social world. Expressed another way: the formation 
in consciousness of a self-identity coincided and congealed with the 
apprehension of reality of which that identity was part; establishing a 
place in the world simultaneously established the reality of that world. 

I have mentioned how the Rastas became fugitives from the world of 
their parents and retrospectively interpreted the way in which previous 
generations had been misguided by the conspiracy. They were also able 
to understand how, prior to accepting Haile Selassie, they had laboured 
with hopelessly distorted images of themselves. Two reflections indicate 
the extent of the transformation: 


I now look at myself as a proper person; I wasn’t myself before. 


Before I and I didn’t know ourselves . . . now we’re making positive 
steps to find our true selves. i 


The steps taken took the form of reading literature on the history and 
politics of Africa, sometimes instruction in the Amharic language, even 
Bible classes, but principally through sustained social interaction, 
reasoning. Casual conversational exchanges in a stylized patois which 
enabled them to communicate with fellow brethren in allusion rich in 
meaning but quite abstruse to outsiders promoted a strong sense of 
kinship. It opat semantic fields peculiar to the Rastas and maintained 
the flow of vectors of reality-generation, whilst at the same time 
precluding too much opportunity for doubt about the correctness of 
the Rastafarian definition of reality. Remember the opening quote: ‘Ras 
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Tafari is reality.’ Effectively, the significant other members of the 
brotherhood mediated the reality of Ras Tafari to the individual and at 
the same time provided him with a new definition of himself. 

Berger and Luckmann have theorized that: ‘All social reality is 
precarious’?? and this is particularly so when the group maintaining the 
reality lacks the resources to be able to impose their definition in a 
credible fashion and, further evokes the suspicions of the wider society. 
The Rastafarian reality was wide open to challenge and so, therefore, 
were the Rastas’ self-identities. And here the ways in which the three 
elements combined to concretize the Rastafarian reality becomes 
obvious: the theory of a conspiracy providing an interpretive platform 
on which to make sense of events in the world; the existence of a 
brotherhood held together by the bond of God; and the transformed 
self-identity. 

Given the tightly-enclosed nature of the movement and the restriction 
of contacts, the onus was on significant other brethren to maintain the 
congruence between subjective and objective realities. The identity of 
the Rastaman was at the intersection of these realities: he conceived a 
reality which was objectively solid and subjectively plausible and 
allocated himself a place in that reality. In order to remain convinced of 
who he actually was, he looked to other Rastas for confirmation and got 
it through reasoning. If he looked to whites, non-Rastafarian blacks or 
any outsiders he was likely to have received ridicule, dismissal or 
attempted disconfirmation. But, by reference to the Babylonian 
conspiracy, he could infer that these negative reactions were ploys or 
strategies in the wider plan to destroy the credibility of the movement 
and re-enslave its members in the same conceptual manacles as other, 
less enlightened blacks; ‘mental enslavement’, as some Rastas called it. 
The negative responses of the wider society were assimilated in terms of 
the conspiracy. 

On the other hand, Rastas were committed to the presence of the 
brotherhood, members of which shared a common understanding of 
reality. They were bound to look to brethren for explicit confirmation of 
their identities; and they received it. Brethren occupied a very special 
position in the maintenance of reality in supplying day to day 
reaffirmation. Non-Rastas also occupied special positions but in the 
process of supporting the conspiracy thinking. No amount of 
antagonistic response on the part of the wider society could outweigh 
the positive responses of the brethren; they could only complement 
them (see Figure 1). 

Those West Indian youths attracted to the Rastafarian movement 
immersed themselves in a bizarre definition of reality, predicated on a 
glorious ancient Africa which would once again be restored in 
accordance with the will of Haile Selassie. Ostensibly, it was a fragile 
conception open to the inconoclastic forces of modern industrial 
society. But the Rastas evolved methods for defusing potential 
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challenges and maintaining the plausibility of their reality. Through 
these methods the Rastas were able to prepare themselves, conceptually 
at least, for the future. Hence, the resources for the movement’s 
perpetuation were in place, and, since it was the new reality rather than 
the old which appeared more credible, the Rastas were unlikely to 
surrender clarity for opacity. As Robert Pirsig puts it: ‘no one is willing 
to give up the truth as he sees it’.?8 


Function: Function: 
Theoretical Su i 
legitimation pporive 
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Babylonian 
conspiracy 


Subjective 
reality 
Auyees 

eagoe(qo 


Belief: 
Concept of 
brotherhood 





Function: Function: 
Organisational Supportive 
replacement 


FIGURE 1 
Elements and processes in the Rastafarian reality. 


Obviously, there are problems in trying to draw out any conclusions 
from this single study; the Rastas held to an exotic, almost bewildering 
definition of reality quite anomalous in the context of contemporary 
England and totally unlike that of any other movement. It would be 
hard to introduce parallels. The overall point is, however, that where 
groups exist which have become disenchanted with the wider society, to 
the point of disengagement, there open up possibilities for reflective 
analysis of the reality internalized in early childhood. In the Rastas’ case, 
its plausibility deteriorated after such analysis. They turned to a ready- 
made alternative. 

But, like all groups holding to deviant definitions, they had to 
develop and refine procedures for preserving their conceptions in such 
a way as to not only retain the credibility of their own, but to destroy 
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utterly the credibility of other versions. Deprived of the type of resources 
which might have worked to improve their definition with more 
urgency, Rastas devised ingenious methods for coping with harmful 
phenomena and reinforcing their own definition. 
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Women without men: domestic 
organization and the welfare state as seen 
in a coastal community of Puerto Rico! 


ABSTRACT 


Relating household forms to socio-economic status in E] Bajo, Puerto 
Rico, I give a summary of the economic situation there, and detail the 
roles of various forms of public assistance. I show how half the male 
household heads and 21 of 27 female household heads are dependent 
on aid. 

Comparisons within El Bajo are made, showing an increase in 
unstable marriage associated with the introduction of assistance to 
single mothers; and a lower rate of instability where the man is 
regularly employed. 

Expansion of occupations termed ‘middle class’ has brought a 
preoccupation with social mobility and an appreciation of a ‘good 
marriage’ as a means to this end. Yet female-headed homes persist. 
Welfare regulations withdraw ee from the single mother 
should she cohabit with a man, thus producing a new household form 
contrary to the dominant value system. 

A review of matrifocality points out ambiguities and inadequacies, 
and illustrates the variety of households masked by the term. 
Comparison is made with a community in Venezuela, similar to El 
Bajo, but for the absence of aid. There the three generation 
household is a response to unstable marriage. I conclude that in El 
Bajo, the two generation, female-headed household constitutes a 
newly emergent form, in response to the practical demands of the 
current situation, aid removing the need for the three generational 
home. 


In this paper I shall look at alternative household forms in El Bajo, a 
coastal community of Puerto Rico, and attempt to explain their relation 
to the dominant value system and to socio-economic status. 

Since the 1940s economic development and a more sophisticated 
communications system have broughta desire for social mobility and an 
appreciation of formal marriage as a means of achieving this end. The 
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church wedding has become an important symbol of respectability and, 
as I shall show, a high premium is accordingly placed on premarital 
virginity. 

Given these conditions, I endeavour to explain the persistence of the 
female-headed household. Two factors are considered: 


(1) The inability of a lower class woman to attract an economically 
secure man; 
(2) The rate of instability of lower class unions. 


I conclude that the form taken by public assistance in maintaining 
abandoned children recognizes and reinforces trends in domestic 
organization already present, perpetuating the existence of the female- 
headed household but in a new form. 

In pursuing this argument I review the concept of matrifocality, 
pointing out its inadequacies. In addition, I examine some of the 
proffered explanations of this phenomenon as found in the Caribbean. 


METHODOLOGY 


My argument is based on evidence collected in Puerto Rico from July 
1975 to August 1976 inclusively, during which time I resided in El Bajo, 
in the home of an old widow, well respected in the community. The 
population consisted of 353 inhabitants; 174 male and 179 female, 
constituting only 91 households. I became familiar with them all in the 
course of the year. The nature of village life is such that people are 
intimately aware of the circumstances of each member of the 
community, his history, his present situation, and his interaction with 
other inhabitants. Thus, much of the data I required was available from 
observation and incidental gossip. Whilst not accepting this as sufficient, 
I found it useful in two ways: 

(a) As a background against which to construct a framework of 
enquiry, and to isolate topics to pursue; 

(b) Asa means of checking the truth of informants’ specific responses 
about their own situation. 

My first four months in the community were spent in participant 
observation with these factors in mind. When formal interviewing began 
I was not presented with the problem of sampling techniques since I 
could easily encompass the 91 households in the time available. 
Accordingly, I conducted a formal interview with the members of each 
household, mainly addressing the household head and spouse if 
present. In this interview I covered specific issues such as age, household 
composition and income, marital status, employment history, family 
history and education, and more general topics relating to ambitions, 
values, religion, politics, etc. The enquiry was then allowed to develop 
along whatever lines seemed appropriate in each case, as I formally 
ended the interview and remained in casual conversation. 
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Each house was revisted informally several times, on which occasions 
I took the opportunity to return to questions of interest, and make 
additional observations, bearing in mind the responses made in the 
initial interview. This enabled me to build up confidence with 
particularly interesting informants, and to check, in an informal setting, 
the truth of information presented earlier. I found this particularly 
useful and rewarding given the sensitive nature of some of my enquiries. 

Information relating to the Welfare system and its history was 
collected in interviews with em loyees of the social services in Patillas, 
and from an unpublished ‘Offcial history of the social services’ made 
available to me there. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES AND SOURCES OF MAINTENANCE 


El Bajo is the main settlement of a poor barrio, part ofan economically 
depressed region, extending along the south-east section of the coast. 
There was a general decline in the sugar economy around the beginning 
of this century, owing to increased competition from British and French 
islands, and a consequent fall in the price of sugar.? The area around El 
Bajo has not subsequently been the site of much industrial development, 
and over 50 per cent of the male population are currently unemployed 
or underemployed. 

During this century the population has remained fairly constant. 
Whilst the young, educated and ambitious have consistently left the area 
because of lack of opportunities, the balance has been partially 
redressed by an inflow of people with minimal or non-existent 
resources. The chart below shows the employment situation for 
household heads and their spouses at the time of study: 








Number in the community 

Source of income male female Total 
1. Lawyer 1 1 
2. Teacher 2 2 4 
3. Police 1 1 
4. Municipal administrator 1 1 
5. Secretary - 1 1 
6. Nurse z 2° 
7. Small business 7 2 9 
8. Factory 7 3 10 
g. Job creation scheme 2 4 6 
10. Construction 2 zg 
11. Cane cutting 4 4 
12. Fishing 6 6 
1g. Casual 2 3 5 
14. Financial assistance 


(of various types) 30 21 


Or 
m 
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The first eight categories I consider as constituting regular 
employment. The remaining six are either seasonal, short term or casual 
by nature. Those in category 13 may be seen as dependent on some form 
of aid. 

Thirty out of 64 male household heads have no work, and an addi- 
tional 14 work only casually and irregularly. Half of the male household 
heads are totally dependent on aid, as are 21 of the 27 female house- 
hold heads. The community no longer has a viable economic base, 
independent of government intervention. 

In El Bajo there are five forms of public assistance, originating from 
various governmental bodies. The U.S. system of social security was 
extended to the island in 1959. If sufficient contributions have been 
made then on retirement, or after industrial injury, a man receives 
assistance which varies in amount with family size. 

The unemployed in Puerto Rico are not automatically assured any 
financial aid. Sufficient contributions to the security scheme ensure a 
man assistance for a period determined by the duration of his 
contribution. The poor can always rely on receipt of food coupons, 
however, to be exchanged for food in any store. This Federal 
programme was extended to the island in 1973 and now 75 per cent of 
the population there’ are in receipt of food coupons, in contrast to 11 
per cent on the mainland. Eligibility and amount vary with family size. 

These different types of aid now play a vital part in the family 
economy with various effects on domestic organization. In the following 

section I outline several household types occurring within the 
community, and the values and attitudes associated with them. 


HOUSEHOLD AND MARRIAGE PATTERNS 


The chart below lists the different forms of household in El Bajo. (In one 
female-headed home an invalid husband is present. This atypical case is 


male- female- 
Composition Incidence: headed headed Total 
One person household 10 5 15 
Parent and children 1 17 18 
Parent, children and grandchildren 1 1 2 
Parent and grandchildren 3 3 
Couple alone 6 6 
Couple and children 35 85 
Couple, children and grandchildren 7 : 7 
Couple and grandchildren 2 2 
Siblings 2 2 


Total 64 26 90 
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excluded from the following figures.) The population divides into 26 
female-headed households and 64 male-headed homes. The most 
frequently occurring form is that of a couple and their children, 
numbering 35 households, while a total of 50 households are based ona 
conjugal union and its issue (i.e. three generations may be present). 

The next most frequently occurring type is the mother and child 
household, which makes up 17 of the 26 female-headed homes. In a 
further two homes, three generations are present, while an additional 
three consist of a woman and her grandchildren. Despite its high in- 
cidence the single mother household is not a socially acceptable form. 

While for the conjugal pair a recognized union may be based on 
consensual cohabitation or religious or civil union, extra-residential 
mating does occur. In El Bajo there has been a fairly recent change in 
attitudes towards marriage, involving a growing preference for 
formalized unions over consensual cohabitation, although I would 
stress that locally the term marriage covers both these forms.’ Before 
discussing the issue, I give statistics showing the incidence of different 
types of union in the community with reference to age: 


Types of union® age: —24 —39 —54 —69 70+ Total 
Consensual cohabitation 5 8 2 10 o 20 
Religious marriage o 11 9 8 5 33 
Civil marriage o 2 7 2 1 12 
Total 5 16 18 20 6 65 


For the older generation, the introduction of social security benefit on 
retirement made formal union as an alternative to consensual] union a 
practical issue, since the man receives benefit for his legal wife once she 
passes the age of 63. (This has reinforced an already present tendency to 
marry late in life, often ‘in articulo mortis’).’ Of the 24 men in receipt of 
social security, two are single, four are separated from their wives and 16 
are formally wed. Only two are living in consensual cohabitation. In the 
age group 55 to 6g, out of a total of 20 couples, g formally wed are in 
receipt of social security, whilst ten not eligible for benefit live in 
consensual union. Many of the latter neng. to marry, should they 
become eligible. 

The possibility of making a good marriage has recently assumed 
greater importance. Unlike the oldest sector of the population, the 
middle age group, between 25 and 55 years old, has shown a majority 
preference for formal marriage. Only 5 out of 34 unions are consensual. 
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I now turn to consider the marital status of female household heads, 
which may be presented, with reference to age, as follows: 








Marital status age: —24 ~—39 —54 —69 70+ Total 
Never married 3 1 1 2 l 8 
Separated from formal union o 2 o 1 o 3 
Separated from consensual union 2 2 3 o o 7 
Widowed o o 1 1 6 8 
Total 5 5 5 8 8 26 





There is an interesting contrast when we compare age categories. The 
statistics can be meaningfully presented as follows, combining formal 
and consensual unions in the same category. 

Female household heads aged 55 and over: (One home in column one 
has three generations present): 


Marital Other household members: 
status grandchildren children none Total 
Separated o o 1 1 
Never cohabited 1 1 1 3 
Widowed 8 1 7 
Total 4 2 5 11 


Female household heads aged 54 and under: 








Marital Other household members: 
status grandchildren children none Total 
Separated 0 9 o 9 
Never cohabited o 5 o 
Widowed o 1 o 1 


Total o 15 o 15 
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The point to note here is that the rate of unstable unions, either con- 
sensual or formal, is much higher among the younger group, 10 out of 
15 — in contrast to 1 out of 11 — having separated after some form of 
marriage. (The widow in the younger group claimed to have separated 
from her husband although he occasionally visited her before his death 
by accident.) 

An additional chart shows sources of maintenance: 








Source ofincome age: —24 —39 —54 —69 70+ Total 
Social security o o 1 1 4 6 
Bienestar Publico 8 5 3 o 4 15 
Nurse. o o o 1 o 1 
Business o o o 1 o 1 
None o o 3 o o 3 
Total 8 5 7 83 8 26 





Relating the statistics on separation to source of income, we find that 
below 55 years of age 11 out of 15 single mothers are dependent on 
Bienestar Publico, while above this age two women receive the assistance 
allotted to grandchildren and an additional two receive assistance for 
their own disability. 

My suggestion is that the difference between the older and younger 
groups, and the emergent household form of a two generation female- 
headed home, are attributable to the coincidence of two factors: 


(a) The availability of assistance for the maintenance of abandoned 
children; 

(b) The high incidence of male unemployment due to minimal 
opportunities. 


As Bienestar Publico was established in 1943, the population currently 
aged below 55 have spent all their adult lives under such a system. The 
older members of the population were socialized at a time when there 
was no possibility of such assistance, and are more suspicious of the 
system. Some even abstain from applying for benefits to which they are 
aware they are entitled. The marked contrast between the two groups 
seems to suggest a response to changing conditions: unemployment 
reduces the economic viability of marriage and maintenance for 
fatherless children is conducive to separation. 

Not surprisingly the development of a welfare programme coincided 
with a decline in the sugar industry and its concomitant, high rates of 
unemployment. In E] Bajo this problem has become more acute within 
the last 12 years with the closure of the only remaining sugar mill in the 
area. 

A further comparison implicit in my data is therefore of marital status 
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for men of different occupations. Since I wish to consider a situation 
where aid is present but where there are also good employment 
opportunities for men, I select the age group 25 to 55 and look first at 
men who are regularly employed. My figures are biased in that when a 
marriage breaks down it is usually the man who leaves the home and, in 
doing so, often moves out of the area, as do many young single males. 
There are clearly perceptible trends, however. 

Among regularly employed male household heads in the stated age 
category, only 2 out of 18 have separated from a previous marriage. The 
three receiving social security for industrial injury are formally wed. Of 
the 14 heads casually employed seven have separated from a previous 
union and one was never married. Men of working age and living in the 
parental home number seven; six unemployed and one casually 
employed. Of these seven three have separated from consensual unions, 
and four remain unmarried. 

If these statistics are to be acceptable, we must assume that a man’s 
current employment situation is representative of his past. While this 
may not be completely true, the link between education and occupation 
in Puerto Rico, even for factory workers, is sufficiently close for the 
statistics to be useful. They clearly indicate that marriage is less stable 
where unemployment and public assistance for abandoned children are 
found together. 


IDEALS AND NORMS 


To fully understand the data presented, we must view it in the context of 
changing norms and values. A traditional union was basically an 
exchange of services, the man providing maintenance and receiving 
sexual and domestic rights. Cohabitation was usual but not a 
prerequisite of a socially recognized union. 

The development of a more complex stratification system, 
accompanying a growth within the professions, the creation of 
administrative positions, expansion of government responsibility and 
improved social services,* has also seen an increasing preoccupation 
with social mobility, and a tendency towards conspicuous consumption. 
A desire for status in a context wider than the local community brings a 
stress on respectability and the importance of formal marriage, 
especially as a means of upward mobility. These ambitions are held even 
by the single mothers referred to above, although their chances of 
success are low. Today, a woman already a mother loses the chance of 
making a ‘good marriage’, whereas accounts of the past cite several 
instances of a man marrying or entering consensual union with a single 
mother. f 

The following account is an interesting incident which illustrates the 
types of alternatives available and the factors involved in one woman’s 
bid for status. 

Leyda is thirty years old and a university graduate, a rare thing for a 
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woman in El Bajo. Her father has the status accorded a conscientious 
household head. His last job was in construction and he was previously 
employed at the sugar mill. He has worked seasonally on U.S. farms for 
the last 20 years but is currently in receipt of social security benefit. The 
family home is a large concrete building furnished in the ostentatious 
manner associated with high status in El Bajo. The family is one of the 
solidly respectable of the community. 

When Leyda decided to marry, it was to a man recently returned from 
New York, where he had been successful enough to earn the money fora 
small business in Arroyo, his home and the neighbouring municipio.’ A 
long white dress was made and a restaurant hired in Guadarraya, a 
rather wealthy barrio, this being in preference to the equally suitable 
restaurant located on the edge of El Bajo. This was enough to cause 
some reaction on the part of the general population, since wedding 
celebrations had usually been held in the street, ‘for the whole family of 
El Bajo’. When the invitations were issued, however, they were to only 
the higher status members of the community, and to Leyda’s colleagues 
in the pueblo. 

Ironically, one week before the wedding, her sixteen-year-old sister 
disappeared with her own lover in traditional style, much to the chagrin 
of Leyda and her mother. The young couple took up residence in the 
family home, and the general feeling was that Leyda had been made a 
fool of. Her attempts to assert her status had been resented by the 
community, and were defeated by the fact that her sister had betrayed 
the family honour. 

I would stress two interesting points that emerge from the incident. 
One concerns the process of acquiring status. Leyda clearly felt that to 
achieve this end a conspicuous display of spending and connections was 
required. The latter was provided by her guest list. She also had to 
slough off connections with El Bajo. This was to be achieved by 
excluding everyone who did not reach the required level of prestige, and 
also by holding the celebration outside of the community. 

The second point is an indication of how the family functions. If you 
wish to climb socially you must take your family with you, or be pulled 
back by them. Thus the ‘elopement’ certainly marred Leyda’s display of 
prestige. 


MALE AND FEMALE IN EL BAJO 
4 

Who and how you marry is increasingly significant as people become 
more ambitious socially, but it is more important to the woman than to 
the man. The double standard traditional in Caribbean culture”? is still 
evident in Puerto Rico today, and one area of status acquisition for men 
has been that won from their peers by sexual exploits. Peter Wilson, in 
his book Crab Antics'! suggests that men in a colonial society need to 
assert their status within the context of their own culture, as a counter to 
the domination exercised by the colonizing power and embodied in its 
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values. (I would stress, however, that these two value systems are not 
mutually exclusive.) While a woman’s social life is family oriented and 
her visiting does not extend beyond the nearby houses of her siblings 
and parents, the man enters into a fuller and exclusively male social 
world, acted out in the cock fight arena and in bars. The ultimate 
indication of virility in this world is to have a mistress and perhaps 
maintain two families. This should not be described as polygyny, 
however,!? since the man will express a preference for one woman, 
reside with her, and perhaps marry her formally. Today co-residence isa 
sine qua non of marriage. 

I have already commented that a double standard exists. By that, I 
mean that a man’s sexual privileges are not extended to the woman. A 
woman who takes a lover usually benefits financially and can also call on 
the man’s practical skills, but lacks the respectability accorded a married 
woman. This leaves us with the question of where the second women 
come from. If there is an emphasis on premarital virginity, and if 
women either formally or consensually wed are morally and actually 
prohibited from extra-marital affairs, then there must be another 
category of women. Respectable married women explain marital 
infidelity by creating a particular kind of woman, different from 
themselves. Such women are said to cause trouble because ‘they like sex 
too much’ and want a man ‘for bed only, without the obligation of 
running a home’. 

In El Bajo it is rare that a man takes another woman from within the 
community, and yet households without men exist. Such a household 
consists of a woman and her children, and many such women are visited 
by lovers from outside the community. They form a category by default, 
women without men, victims of the value system. eat are usually the 
wives of a broken union, consensual or formal, but the category may 
include widows and women who never married. The question of 
matrifocality has often revolved around such women, referring to the 
female-headed household. This category seems to me to require 
refining. 


THE CONCEPT OF MATRIFOCALITY 


Literally meaning ‘mother focused’, the term matrifocal has been 
variously defined and loosely applied. Nancy Turner’? in an article 
entitled ‘Matrifocality’ refers back to this literal meaning and describes a 
kinship system in which the role of mother is legitimately given 
structural, cultural and affective centrality. The structural component, 
she says, relates to economic and political power within the kin group, 
while the cultural component derives from questions of valuation and 
legitimacy. The phenomenon as Tanner describes it occurs in societies 
with egalitarian relations between the sexes, with men and women 
important actors in economic and ritual spheres. 

This is manifestly not the case in the Caribbean where society is male 
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dominated in both structural and cultural terms. And yet the Caribbean 
household has been typified as matrifocal. This has usually meant that 
the mother is the centre of domestic activity, holds the central affective 
position, has considerable power over offspring and influence through 
the female members of the kin network. This does not preclude the man 
from making significant contributions to the running of the home, or 
from holding ultimate authority. Tanner suggests that in societies where 
women are economically and emotionally dependent on their husbands 
they create affectively central roles as a counterbalance. Such 
opportunities for women to exercise influence are often seen as 
constituting informal systems of power.'* Whether the society may be 
termed matrifocal or not is open to debate. Tanner thinks not. 

Studies of the Caribbean household or family have in common the 
observation that a high incidence of matrifocality is found at a low 
socio-economic level, and that the corresponding sector of the 
population is predominantly negro in origin. Explanations have 
sometimes concentrated on this latter feature, seeing it as a 
determining factor. The types of explanation offered fall into three 
categories; historical, functional and cultural. Of the first, Herskovits!5 
suggests that survivals from African culture reproduce the female centred 
family among negroes, whilst Frazier! argues that the experience of 
slavery destroyed all previously existing norms, separating male and 
female, and was responsible for the emphasis on the mother and child 
bond. (On the American negro, the notorious Moynihan report!” sees 
the black family as inherently weak due to ‘structural distortions’ caused 
by white America over the last three centuries.) However, a historical 
explanation cannot of itself constitute a sufficient explanation of 
features enduring in changing conditions, especially when those 
features are themselves undergoing adaptation. 

In contrast, Henriques!’ stresses that an enduring form must be 
functionally adaptive, that is, it must have relevance to the current social 
situation. Other studies!® have asserted that matrifocality in the 
Caribbean and also among American negroes, is not the product of a 
particular culture, but a functional adaptation to a specific economic 
situation; a situation which leaves the lower class male unable to provide 
long term maintenance for a family. The mother therefore develops her 
own alternative resources and often forms a network of mutual aid with 
her own kin. The family thus becomes female headed. 

In some studies, particular kinds of community have come to be 
viewed as cultural isolates, characterized by a matrifocal family form. 
For example, Oscar Lewis*° suggests that this form is one characteristic 
of a culture of poverty, and his approach has much in common with 
M. G. Smith’s theory of cultural pluralism,?! which sees the division 
between ethnic groups as cultural. These models involve assumptions 
of norm conformity, the explanatory basis of M. G. Smith’s stu y of a 
variety of West Indian household forms* in relation to mating patterns. 
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In contrast, Goode’s explanation of the matrifocal family?’ is based on 
lack of conformity to ideal norms, and inadequate socialization. 

Another aspect of the debate has been on the point of definition of the 
family. Equating household and family units, R. T. Smith** focuses on 
the question of authority and sees a gradual movement away from 
dependence for the wife/mother throughout the family’s developmental 
cycle. She becomes the central figure late in life. In contrast to, and in 
criticism of, this approach, M. G. Smith? looks rather at mating 
patterns which produce characteristic forms of domestic organization 
(see above), the matrifocal unit often resulting from the absence of 
intent to establish a stable home. R. T. Smith’s approach precludes a 
consideration of alternative mating forms at any one stage of the cycle. 

One finds a confusion of terms among other works on this issue. Peter 
Kunstadter?® reviewing the concept of matrifocality, uses the term 
synonymously with consanguineous. In the case of Puerto Rico, these 
terms refer to contrasting phenomena. In a matrifocal household the 
mother is central in contrast to a marginal father, whilst the 
consanguineous family is characterized by the complete absence of one 
partner, usually the male. 

Using Solien’s definition of the matrifocal family: 


a co-residential kinship group which includes no regularly present 
male in the role of husband-father. Rather the effective and enduring 
relationships within the group are those existing between 
consanguineal kin. 


Kunstadter suggests that this family form may be a functional 
adaptation to entrance into the western economic system through 
migrant labour, and brought about by the physical separation of the 
sexes involved in the division of labour. 

This situation pertains for some of the families in El Bajo, but the 
description is insufficient. One effect of contact with Western culture has 
been a desire for a Western life-style, accompanied by a perception of 
the church wedding as a status conferring ceremony. Many men migrate 
for employment seasonally or for years ata stretch, to improve their own 
life-style. They are often family oriented men who use this chance of 
employment as a means of making material progress. My data shows 
that migration makes a negligible contribution to broken marriage in El 
Bajo, and also that men, even in their absence, remain the focal point of 
the home. Moreover, they continue to maintain their family while away. 

Of the 54 couples in El Bajo, 1g include migrant labourers;?’ 7 
consensually wed and 6 formally. Of those regularly migrating to the 
States for work, four are from broken unions. In these cases the account 
of the separation shows migration to be a symptom, not a cause of an 
unsatisfactory marriage. Complementing this information are reports 
from women left alone with children. Only one out of 11 wives from 
broken unions tells of her husband’s departure to the States never to 
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return. For El Bajo at least, migration proves to be an insufficient 
explanation of the female-headed household, and matrifocality an 
inadequate description. 

I would argue that the term matrifocal has become too broad for 
worthwhile application. We see in El Bajo a predominance of the 
elementary family form, where a stress on the woman’s domestic role, 
and her continual presence in the home, make her the physical focus of 
activity, and yet this activity revolves around the man’s needs, and the 
woman relies on his authority and decision making, even in his absence. 
Furthermore, a woman needs a man if she is to be respected socially. The 
man is the family representative to the outside world, and thus a female- 
headed household is viewed as a residual category. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF THE FEMALE-HEADED HOUSEHOLD 


In contrast to the strong widow who has achieved influence in her family 
through age, and has status in the community inherited from her 
husband, there are the younger single parent families, where the mother 
has neither authority within the home, nor respect within the 
community. They form a distinct type of household, and crucial 
differences may be masked by the terms matrifocal or female headed. 
Given the increasing rates of formal marriage in the community, how do 
we explain the persistence of the female-headed home? 

Writing on this question with reference to nineteenth-century Cuba, 
Martinez Alier® suggests that the form was originally characteristic of a 
type of mating associated with inter-racial unions which, in turn, was a 
consequence of the coloured woman’s marginal position in a ranking 
system based on social honour. Thus, the female-headed family often 
resulted from the absence of any attempt to establish a stable unit. The 
correlation between social status and honour means that lower class 
women lack honour, and therefore their unions with upper class men 
will be only casual and illegitimate. 

These comments could well refer to Puerto Rico, but by now the 
correlation between status and colour is not as rigid as that referred to 
above. While the poverty in El Bajo is associated locally with the 
predominance of dark skinned inhabitants, ranking within the 
community often contradicts the stereotype, and many of the poorer 
members have white skin. Today marginal women come from the 
poorest but not necessarily the blackest families. Other status criteria 
have come into operation. : 

Martinez Alier further suggests that a stress on premarital virginity 
illustrates the relation between female honour and family honour, and 
the connection of both with the social hierarchy. That is, it was through 
marriage bea that the hierarchy was to be threatened or 
maintained, and those patterns were controlled by a stress on premarital 
virginity among the higher echelons of society. By now, social honour 
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has come to be associated with premarital virginity and chastity per se. It 
is therefore a prerequisite for an attempt at social advance through 
marriage. 

With reference to the female-headed home we are explaining two 
things therefore: 

(1) The inability of a lower class woman to attract a man willing and 
economically able to maintain her. He too will be seeking a good 
connection through marriage and unlikely to commit himself to a 
family of low status. 

(2) The high probability that a union among the lower classes will be 
unstable. It is suggested that the man’s economic position makes it 
untenable and that Bienestar assistance, through the form it takes, 
recognizes certain tendencies occurring in domestic organization, and 
reinforces them. 


THE EFFECTS OF ASSISTANCE TO THE SINGLE MOTHER 


Traditions began to change under the impact of assistance, and a new set 
of values. Whilst it became respectable to marry formally, a woman 
today is no longer obliged to seek out a man and manoeuvre to keep 
him. He is no longer her sole provider. Bienestar assistance is paid in 
cash and accompanied by the maximum allowance of food coupons per 
person. It automatically covers rent where necessary and provides 
additional money for such requirements as clothing and fuel bills. The 
amount increases with family size and a woman alone with her children 
has all her needs catered for.” 

Ease of separation from a marriage is partly accounted for by the fact 
that the woman will live without financial difficulties despite the absence 
of a husband. At the lower economic levels there is little to be lost by the 
break up of a marriage. Reasons for the failure of a union are difficult to 
isolate, and it is something people either cannot or will not explain. 
Elliot Liebow offers an explanation of marital instability among the 
negro poor of America in his book Tally’s Corner.” He describes the 
man’s inability to face poverty in his own family, which results in a 
tendency to spend time away from his home on the street corner, where 
his morale is bolstered by a status system peculiar to his peers.*! 
Eventually he is likely to slough off family responsibility, and with it his 
guilt. This seems true of the poor of Puerto Rico. Knowing there isnowa 
social services department to take up this responsibility for him, a man is 
more able, and perhaps more willing, to abandon his family. 

Similarly the wife is now ina position t to leave her husband. ‘I thought 
it better to go and live off Bienestar’ one woman told me, describing her 
separation. Yet, we cannot conclude that a high rate of marital 
instability among the lower classes means that they are therefore less 
capable of forming stable relationships, or that such instability is a 
learned cultural trait, as the concept of a culture of poverty would seem 
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to suggest. Rather we should ask what a couple has to gain from staying 
together. Without the inhibitions of status that limit divorce among the 
ambitious middle classes, and encouraged by the provision made for 
fatherless children, the poor are more likely than the rich to abandon 
their marriage. 

The assistance supplied by Bienestar Publico also enables the girl who 
never had a stable relationship with the father of her child, to set up her 
own home and be mistress of her own household, free from the 
constraining social rules that govern the behaviour of unmarried girls. 
Such assistance, however, is an effective barrier to a long term 
relationship. It is conditional on the woman’s remaining single. 

The unemployed man has more difficulty in setting up his own home, 
and is more likely to remain dependent on his parents. For most women 
there are two categories of men, the marriageable and the rest, but the 
independent woman, head of her own home, attracts only those with no 
economic resources, or those already married. 

To father a child and fail to maintain it is condemned at all levels of 
society, but a birth resulting from a casual liaison between two people of 
low status is likely to add another name to the Bienestar list. The woman 
sees no reason to commit herself to a man who has nothing to offer her, 
and the man has neither means nor desire to enter into a domestic 
relationship. It is rare that he would deny paternity, but it is admitted 
with a shrug. As one man remarked: 


I would go to the ends of the earth for any child of mine —if it is mine— 
but what can I do? If it’s mine TIl register it. 


For a child to be eligible for benefit the man need only register it as his. 
He wins all ways. His male pride is satisfied, his virility displayed, and his 
child maintained. This suits the woman who is continually in hope of 
meeting ‘the good man’ who will transform her life. That is, one who has 
a job, does not drink and preferably is not married. 

Among the lower ranks of society there has been a reversal of the 
traditional stereotypes. While the woman alone seeks a dependable 
husband, she no longer needs him for her maintenance. Nor is she 
bound to her parents until she has a man to take their place. In contrast, 
the unemployed male has no means of independence. Until he can 
establish a home himself he remains dependent on his parents. 
Assistance (for example food coupons) is given over to the family head 
and increases with family size. Thus, without some substantial change in 
circumstances severance from the main family would be difficult and 
pointless. It is by producing children that the woman frees herself from 
these constraints, but at the cost of her respectability. 


THE EXTENDED FAMILY 


The fact that Bienestar money is paid over to the guardian of the child 
means there is a loophole. Should a woman decide to remarry she can 
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pass the children on to her mother or some other relative, who can 
continue to collect. This is the kind of use of the extended family or 
‘kindred’ that Carol Stack talks about in her book All Our Kin.?? (I would 
stress the important point that in El Bajo the parents of the father are as 
likely as those of the mother to take responsibility for the child.) 

Stack’s suggestion is that in the absence of a man the woman calls on 
her kindred to fill the gap. The kindred is not necessarily the ever 
responsive network of love and assistance that she observed in the Flats, 
however. Welfare in Puerto Rico, by allowing independence and self- 
sufficiency for the single mother, has seen a break in the unity of the 
kindred. Since the wider network of kin has ceased to be necessary for 
survival, services and favours have come to have a price. That is not to 
say that the kindred is being destroyed by the existence of public 
assistance. It is rather that certain services have become marketable, and 
status considerations have increased in importance. Kin may prefer to 
dissociate from a woman with such poor prospects. 


SUMMARY AND COMPARISON 


I have argued that with the advent of an occupational middle sector has 
come a stress on social mobility and respectability. Simultaneously, the 
availability of assistance has made independence possible for the single 
mother, freeing her from the need to establish and maintain a marriage. 
Marriage patterns have thus polarized and correlate with social status as 
measured by occupation and income. Whilst women of low status, and 
those for whom mobility into the middle class is a reasonable ambition, 
espouse ideals of formal and preferably religious marriage fairly early in 
life, the former have little chance of success. They attract low status men 
with poor employment potential, and are not encumbered by status 
inhibitions when the union fails. Moreover, the presence of aid for 
abandoned children encourages the disbanding of the marriage. 

The greater stability of unions found both among the older 
generation, and where regular employment is available to the man, 
serves as comparative evidence from within El Bajo to suggest the 
importance of the combination of aid patterns and unemployment in 
determining changes in marriage patterns and household types. 
Comparison with other communities may throw more light on this 
issue. 

Lisa Redfield Peattie’s study of La Laja,” a poor urban neigh- 
bourhood in Venezuela, makes an appropriate starting point. In 
La Laja one third of the adult males in a total population of 490 are 
unemployed, and this causes problems in establishing a viable marriage. 
Some potentially stable unions are broken off because of economic 
considerations.** 


The man drifts away and the girl is left, perhaps with a child or two, 
living in her parents’ home. 
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A woman without a man is in a difficult economic situation, but his 
presence does not guarantee a solution to the problem. Employment is 
intermittent and the man must be fed whether he works or not. 
Excluding women living alone, one fifth of the households in La Laja 
are headed by women. The strength of the mother/child tie leads to: 


small matrilineal lirieages of three generations; a woman, her 
daughters, and their children. 


Peattie’s suggestion that kinship works as social and economic welfare in 
an otherwise uncertain environment is comparable to Carol Stack’s 
findings in the Flats. 

The presence of such welfare from official sources makes the Bajos 
situation somewhat different. While the presence of food coupons 
guarantees subsistence for all, and may serve to support some 
marriages, assistance for abandoned children is an inducement to 
separation. While other communities with high unemployment, for 
example La Laja, clearly show similar trends in marital instability, the 
form taken by assistance in El Bajo has reduced the functions of the 
wider kinship network and virtually eliminated the necessity for and 
incidence of, the three generational, female-headed home. Comparing 
El Bajo to La Laja, the percentage of female-headed homes is only 
marginally higher, but the single mother in the former community 

` today, has the opportunity to establish independence, and takes it. 


CONCLUSIONS 


My conclusions can be listed as follows: 

(a) The evidence from El Bajo supports Liebow’s contention that 
male unemployment creates a high rate of marital instability.%5 

(b) Whilst the form taken by Bienestar Publico reflects a recognition 
of this fact, an unintended consequence of its provision for abandoned 
children is the creation of conditions favourable to an increase in the 
number of single mothers, whether separated or never married. 

(c) Prior to the introduction of assistance, and in communities where 
aid is not available, these women remain tied to their parents, or at least 
to the mother, hence the prevalence of the three generational, female- 
headed home.*6 

(d) In El Bajo, grandchildren are part of the female-headed 
household only in the presence or absence of both parents. In contrast to 
La Laja, there are no households consisting of ‘a woman, her daughters 
and their children’.3? 

(e) The young woman heading an independent household without 
recourse to the extended family, and valuing her independence, is a 
direct result of aid to abandoned children. 
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(f) The economic possibilities provided by Bienestar encourage these 
women to set up a form of household contrary to the ideals of the 
dominant value system, to which they themselves subscribe. 
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. Towards typology of ethnic processes* 


Sociologists, social and cultural anthropologists, enthnographers and 
students of other social sciences have increasingly concentrated on the 
oret of ethnic processes which have received an enormous impetus 

om the currently unfolding scientific and technological revolution. 
These processes are extremely variegated; their various types have not 
yet been adequately differentiated, however, which certainly adds to the 
difficulties of one attempting a study of these processes. It is not 
accidental, therefore, that researchers in the field employ a very limited 
set of special terms which, furthermore, mean different things in 
different countries. Thus, typology of ethnic processes implies both an 
introduction of some new terms and a reduction of the existing ones to a 
single denominator. 

Ethnic processes are generally understood to imply changes in ethnic 
communities, so that an indispensable precondition for working out a 
typology of ethnic processes is a consideration of the currently accepted 
concepts on the type of ethnic communities. This task is all the more 
important in view of the considerable amount of disagreement in this 
field. We have previously singled out some of the general guidelines 
which influence the handling by Soviet scholars of ethnic 
communities.! However, that was only a puan glance and it is 
worthwhile tackling this problem once again. In this connection, the 
first thing to mention is that the term ‘ethnos’ as employed by Soviet 
scholars means not only comparatively small groups of human beings 
(tribal communities or ethnic minorities) — as is the custom of Western 
authors? — but also large, and even multimillion communities (such as, 
for instance, the Russians, the Ukrainians or the Uzbeks); not only 
primitive or backward peoples, but also the populations of 
industrialized countries.’ The Soviet approach to the concept of ethnos 
has another distinguishing feature: while acknowledging the 
importance of self-consciousness (including awareness of opposition)* 
for the functioning of an ethnos, Soviet scholars tend to disagree with 
some Western authors who regard ethnic self-consciousness as its 
progenitor. Ethnos combines objective and subjective properties, and 
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the former are the determinants without which ethnos is but a figment of 
the imagination. At the same time, ethnos displays a dialectically 
contradictory unity of integrating and differentiating properties. 

In my view, it is of heuristic value to distinguish first of all between two 
main varieties of ethnic communities: ethnos in the ‘narrow’ and 
‘broad’ sense of the word. Ethnos in the more general sense, or 
ethnikos, is interpreted by us as a historically evolved group of people, 
having a unique inherent set of common and stable cultural (including 
language) and psychic features as well as self-consciousness, including 
realization of their separate identity as distinct from other similar 
entities, and their own self-given name or ethnonym.® Ethnos in the 
stronger sense of ethno-social (political) community, in our view is 
that part of the ethnikos which is geographically concentrated over a 
compact territory within a single political formation and which 
constitutes a definite socio-economic unity. 

It should further be mentioned that some Soviet scholars, this 
author included, consider ethnic communities to be hierarchical 

henomena. According to this concept, one and the same human 
bae may simultaneously belong to several ethnic communities 
standing at different taxonomic levels (for instance, he may 
simultaneously be a Don Cossack, a Russian, an Eastern Slav and a Slav 
in general). The chief element in this hierarchy, as we see it, are those 
ethnic subdivisions within which the corresponding ethnic properties 
(above all, those ofethnic differentiation) are the most pronounced; and 
the ethnic subdivisions of a given (main) level of the hierarchy may in 
turn be further broken down into ethnic and ethnosocial units per se. At 
this juncture, it is relevant to note that the Russian-language literature, 
like the literatures of most East European countries, usually employs the 
term ‘nation’ to denote the main ethnosocial subdivisions of the 
present-day world, whereas many Western authors use this term in a 
‘political’ sense, to stand for the entire population or the sum total ofall 
the citizenry of a given state.’ As for the present-day purely ethnic basic 
subdivisions, the Russian-language reference literature uses, more often 
than not, the term ‘nationality’.® 

In accordance with the above concepts of ethnic communities, the 
notion ‘ethnic processes’ as used in modern Soviet literature embraces 
all the. varieties and levels of such communities. Yet, the content of this 
notion sometimes arouses controversy. Thus, it is often held that it is 
only those processes which in the final analysis bring about a change in 
the ethnic (national) identity of people which can be classified as ethnic.’ 
However, as noted above, such an approach inordinately narrows the 
notion ‘ethnic poe 1? Indeed, any change in any component of an 
ethnos is a reflection of the process it is undergoing at the time and, 
hence, may justly be classified as an ethnic process. And yet, we believe, 
given such a broad view of these processes, they can legitimately be 
interpreted as phenomena manifesting a change of ethnic self- 
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consciousness.!! The latter interpretation is valid not so much in the 
applied sense, for in actuality ethnic processes are registered primarily as 
changes in ethnic identity, but rather in the sense that, from the view- 
point of theory, the second of the above approaches reflects the 
evolutionary changing of the ethnos, whereas the first represents its 
abrupt transition to a new state. 

Since, in the latter case, the changes of individual components of the 
ethnic system are evolutionary, causing no upheavals in the system as a 
whole, we suggest that such a version of ethnic processes be called 
‘ethno-evolutionary’; whereas the ethnic processes involving 
‘interruption’ of continuity may be termed ‘ethno-transform’. 

Throughout its history, each ethnos is in a practically permanent state 
of ethno-evolutionary change due to inter-ethnic contacts as well as 
intra- and extra-ethnic factors. Perpetuation of the ethno-evolutionary 
changes is ensured by the intrinsic informational bonds of the ethnos. At 
the first stage, the active role is played by synchronous bonds which 
provide for the ‘horizontal’ spreading of innovations within the ethnos, 
thereby lending them a mass character; but in the long run the decisive 
part is played by diachronic bonds, for it is only by being handed down 
from generation to generation that innovations can acquire 
traditionality and relative stability, so vital for any component of the 
ethnos to accomplish its functions. 

In general, the aggregate of information bonds absorbs some new 
‘layer’ of ethnocultural information at every stage of existence of the 
ethnos. In parallel with this process, the ethnos progressively also looses 
certain elements, because of the relative stability of the ethnic 
properties. But, as a rule, as long as the ethnos exists, it retains most of 
its traditional properties, though often in a considerably modified form. 
As a result, at each given moment, the ethnos’s body of cultural 
information is a multi-layered cake, featuring, along with the fairly 
recent traditions, the ‘layers’ acquired as far back as the formative phase 
of the ethnos. Incidentally, as far as the general orientation of modern 
` ethno-evolutionary changes is concerned, the most characteristic trend 
seems to be for ethnic specificity to shift from the material sphere to the 
sphere of spiritual culture, psyche and ethnic self-consciousness. 

Transformational ethnic processes represent, as it were, the sum of 
evolutionary ethnic changes and at the same time, their dialectic 
negation. Transformational ethnic processes may manifest themselves 
both in the transition of individuals or groups of individuals from one 
ethnos to another, already existing one, or in the setting up of new 
ethnic formations, the latter processes being known as ethnogenetic. 
These processes conditioned the emergence of the first ethnic 
communities; nor are they absent today. Moreover, not only do new 
ethnoses arise nowadays, but, in all probability, they will continue to 
arise in the foreseeable future until the whole of mankind becomes a 
single cultural community. Nevertheless, owing to the fact that most 
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contemporary peoples trace their origins far back into history, the 
notions ‘ethnogenetic processes’ and ‘ethnogenesis’ are primarily 
associated with days long past. In other words, these notions may be 
used in the narrow and broad sense. 

Ethno-evolutionary and ethno-transformational processes are 
organically interrelated; they are of the same type inasmuch as they 
imply, above all, changes of ethnic communities in the narrow sense of 
the word. These are ethnic processes proper which, in addition, 
represent changes of individual ethnic communities in the ‘vertical’ 
historico-genetic plane. But ethnic processes proper unfold not only in 
time, but in space too. Viewed from this angle, the history of the peoples 
of the world exhibits ethnic unification and ethnic division as the 
predominant processes of this kind, ethnic division being defined as ‘a 
process whereby a new community detaches itself from a formerly single 
ethnic community, or else whereby a single ethnic community is divided 
into two or more parts each of which becomes a distinctly separate 
independent people’.!? Processes of this nature are alee 
characteristic of pre-class societies.where they are brought about, above 
all, by the division of tribes due to their swelling in the number of 
members, or depletion of the natural resources over the tribal territory. 
It is precisely ethnic division that is found at the roots of the drive which 
had caused Homo sapiens to spread from the original focus (or several 
foci) all over the globe. In the early-class forms of society, the processes 
of ethnic division and the mass migration associated with them set the 
stage for the emergence of many a nation.!3 A special form of ethnic 
division in the early-capitalist epoch was the migration of Europeans 
(Spaniards, English, Dutch, etc.) from Europe to the New World, Africa, 
and Australia to give rise to new ethnic communities. In the twentieth 
century, the process of ethnic division has lost much of its momentum; it 
manifests itself almost invariably in the emergence of new ethno-social 
formations in place ofa single ethnos due to the breaking up of the latter 
by state-political borders. ! 

Since the decline of the primeval society, the processes of ethnic 
unification came to the foreground. These processes, which reflect a 
historically legitimate and on the whole progressive trend toward ethnos 
enlargement, may in their turn be subdivided into several kinds. Soviet 
ethnographers have lately written of three types of unifying ethnic 
processes: consolidation, assimilation and integration." 

Ethnic consolidation implies the merging of several linguistically and 
culturally kindred ethnic units into a single ethnic community. 
Discussing ethnic consolidation, one should distinguish consolidation 
of peoples on the basis of closely related tribes and ethnographic 
groups, from consolidation of nations on the basis of linguistically and 
culturally allied peoples, ethnographic groups, ethnic minorities, etc.'6 
Since kindred peoples usually have their origin in a single ancient 
ethnolinguistic community, the development of the process of ethnic 
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consolidation is in a number of cases a specific dialectic negation of 
processes of ethnic division. !” . 

Ethnic (national) assimilation denotes the processes of dissolution of 
small groups or individual representatives of one people in another 
people. It is common knowledge that assimilation may be of two types: 
coerced and natural, the latter always being a progressive phenomenon, 
as pointed out by V. I. Lenin.!8 

Inter-ethnic (inter-national) integration (rapprochment) is used by us 
to denote the processes of interaction of basic ethnic units substantially 
differing in terms of their linguistic and cultural parameters which result 
in the appearance of some common ethnic features. The peculiar inter- 
ethnic communities which emerge within the bounds of multinational 
states owe their existence precisely to such processes. 

Of the three mentioned varieties of unifying processes, inter-ethnic 
integration is associated with the least important changes in ethnic 
properties and assimilation with the most important ones. Discussing 
the mechanism of these in fact monotypic processes, it should be noted 
that the changes associated with them take very different courses in 
different spheres of the ethnos. As a rule, they are most plastic in the 
sphere of day-to-day culture. The linguistic sphere is liable to change 
much more markedly and abruptly: first, as a rule, there arises 
bilingualism, and only later is one of the languages completely phased 
out. However, just like the ethnic changes in the day-to-day cultural 
sphere, the linguistic switchover does not in itself mark a transition to a 
new ethnic state. This transition can only occur as a change of ethnic 
identity which outwardly takes place abruptly. 

Certainly, the above types of unifying ethnic processes may be further 
subdivided. This problem has been raised more than once, especially by 
U.S. and British authors ;!9 however, no common ground has so far been 
found, largely due to erroneous identification of various aspects of this 
process with phases in the changing of the ethnos. We suggest the 
following tentative structure of its components: cultural changes in the 
narrow sense of the word (initial stage- cultural adaptation; final stage— 
cultural assimilation); linguistic changes (bilingualism; linguistic 
assimilation); change of ethnic identity (dual ethnic self-consciousness; 
total change of self-consciousness). Of course, this scheme is of an 
extremely general nature, requiring further elaboration. 

Speaking of ethnic processes proper, one should emphasize that, 
like ethnic communities themselves, they represent a hierarchical 
phenomenon. In other words, th may proceed on different tiers, so to 
speak, and sometimes even in different directions, so that one and the 
same group of people pertaining to a single ethnos finds itself involved 
both in the ‘internal’ development of the ethnos towards consolidation 
as an independent system, and simultaneously in the process of 
unification of this ethnos with other ethnic formations. 

A boundary line should be drawn between ethnic processes proper 
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and ethno-social ones, that is to say changes in the sphere of ethno- 
social communities. This distinction stems, above all, from the 
differences in the types of changes in the ethnic sphere per se and the 
socio-economic sphere of life. It is a well-known fact that, of all social 
phenomena, socio-economic ones are the most labile. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that ethno-social systems change primarily 
under the impact of socio-economic factors. As for ethno-cultural 
phenomena, they are known for their stability. Hence, the marked 
slowness of ethnic processes as against socio-economic ones. As a result 
of this discrepancy, ethnic leaps usually fail to coincide with the 
‘interruptions of continuity’ in the course of socio-economic history 
and, accordingly, with the leaps in the development of ethno-social 
systems. 

Ethnos in the narrow sense of the word may survive several socio- 
economic formations (two, three and sometimes four, as exemplified by 
the Armenians, for example), whereas ethno-social communities 
inevitably shed their basic typological features and acquire new ones 
instead as one socio-economic formation is supplanted by another. This 
fact actually underlies the Soviet classification of the basic ethno-social 
subdivisions (or ethno-social organisms): the tribe, the people, the 
bourgeois nation and the socialist nation, as the main historical stages in 
the development of ethno-social systems. The tribe is generally regarded 
as the predominant form of ethno-social organization in the primeval 
society; the people is a category characteristic of the slave-owning and 
feudal systems; while the term ‘nation’ is only used to designate the 
ethno-social communities of the capitalist and socialist types of society. 

It would be an oversimplification to believe that the change of ethno- 
social type boils down to a mere alteration of certain social parameters. 
Actually, such an upheaval also involves considerable changes in the 
‘purely’ ethnic components (above all, their homogeneity and ‘density’), 
and sometimes even an enlargement of the ethnic communities 
themselves. 

National processes constitute the main variety of the ethno-social 
processes. At this juncture, however, one should recall that the word 
‘nationality’ is polysemantic, even when used in the ethnic sense, so that 
it is only reasonable to distinguish national processes in the broad sense 
from those in the narrow sense of the word. The former imply ethnic 
processes proper over an immense stretch of history, from the 
emergence of class societies to the present day, whereas the latter 
designate the ethno-social processes of the capitalist and socialist 
epochs, i.e. primarily those changes which concern bourgeois and 
socialist nations. 

Both the ethno-social processes as a whole, and the national processes 
in the narrow sense are phenomena of enormous complexity, involving 
diverse spheres of social life, from economics to social consciousness. 
Therefore, to facilitate the task of analysing national processes, Soviet 
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scholars have recently adopted an expedient of classifying these 
processes in terms of two basic interrelated aspects: social, and ethnic 
proper. The social aspect is taken to imply social phenomena in the 
narrow sense, that is to say, relations of production, the class- 
occupational sphere of social life; while the ciate aspect denotes the 
changes only in the ethnic properties of ethno-social communities, 
including ethnic self-consciousness. 

Although social phenomena in the narrow sense of the word, and 
above all economics, play the decisive role in the national processes, the 
ethnic aspect, is not only important but also indispensable to such 
processes. This ethnic component of the national processes (in the 
narrow sense), possessing a certain degree of independence, constitutes 
one of the forms of manifestation of the ethnic processes proper. In 
other words, nations, just as the other ethno-social communities, are 
bound to undergo, to a larger or smaller extent, the very same changes 
as figure in the above list of varieties of ethnic processes in the broad 


sense of the word. 
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Witchcraft and the status of women: 
a comment 


Ina recent article, Alan Anderson and Raymond Gordon try to answer 
the question: “Why were most of the defendants in European witchtrials 
female?’! The explanation which they put forward is this: 


(1) The stereotype of a witch was laid down by the dominant religious 

authorities before the inception of widespread witchtrials in 

Europe. The most influential work which detailed the stereotype 

of the witch was the Malleus Maleficarum. 

In the stereotype, a witch was female, as women were regarded by 

the Church in this period as inferior and inherently evil. 

(3) In the witchtrials, women were being used as scapegoats. But their 
credibility in this role depended on the acceptance of the 
stereotype presented in works such as the Malleus. 


~ 
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Anderson and Gordon argue that the truth of this explanation can be 
illustrated by considering the English witchtrials. These are thought to 
differ from witchtrials in Scotland and continental Europe in two major 
ways. First, they are thought to have been less numerous, per head of 
population. Secondly, defendants in the English witchtrials are thought 
to have been treated more leniently than their counterparts in 
witchtrials in Scotland and continental Europe. According to Anderson 
and Gordon, these differences are due to the alleged fact that women 
generally had higher social status in England than in Scotland or 
continental Europe. This meant that it was more difficult to maintain the 
stereotype of witches generated by the Church. This in turn made 
suspected witches less likely to be chosen as scapegoats. 

We will comment on two aspects of this account of European 
witchtrials. First, we will look in greater detail at the concept of a 
‘scapegoat’, and we will challenge the notion that all or most accused 
witches were being used as scapegoats. Secondly, we will question 
Anderson’s and Gordon’s description and explanation of the 
differences between English and other European witchtrials. We will 
make extensive use of evidence from the Scottish witchtrials. 

The definition of a scapegoat given in The Penguin English Dictionary is: 
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one who is blamed or punished for the faults of others.? Most writers on 
European witchcraft do not think that suspected witches actually met 
with the Devil or wielded satanic power. If this view is correct, it might be 
thought that those convicted of suspected witchcraft were therefore 
scapegoats: they were convicted of a crime which they did not commit. 
However, it is clearly useful to distinguish a scapegoat from someone 
genuinely convicted in error. For instance, Agnes Naismith and others 
were executed in Paisley in 1697 for allegedly bewitching a child named 
Christian Shaw.’ At a time when belief in the existence of supernatural 
forces was prevalent, it seems wrong to consider them as scapegoats. 
Rather, they were wrongly convicted of bewitching the child. Moreover, 
the official court reports suggest that many Scottish witchtrials were of 
this type. ; 

A second class of witchtrial where the accused was not being used as a 
scapegoat is mentioned by Anderson and Gordon. These were trials 
where the accuser wanted the defendant to be killed for some personal 
or institutional reason. In these cases the charge of witchcraft was made 
in the hope that the defendant would be found guilty and subsequently 
executed. 

Two important points can be drawn from the discussion so far. The 
first is that clearly not all witchtrials involved the defendant’s being used 
as a scapegoat. The second point is that it is likely to be difficult 
empirically to determine when a witchtrial involves the defendant’s 
being used as a scapegoat. In particular, how can one distinguish 
genuine concern over the putative use of satanic forces from attempts to 
use such fears to create scapegoats out of those accused of witchcraft? 

Anderson’s and Gordon’s argument is based on witch suspects having 
been used as scapegoats. However, they do not systematically describe 
how this occurred. Other authors have attempted to give a more 
detailed account of the conditions under which witchcraft suspects were 
used as ‘scapegoats’. They argue that in periods of social, political and 
religious unrest in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe, 
witchtrials were very common, and that witchcraft accusations in these 
periods were accompanied by general fear, panic and hysteria. Such 
witchcraft accusations form part of generalized witch-hunts. It is 
maintained that these witch-hunts were in some way powered by general 
anxiety over social, political or religious problems. In this sense, those 
accused of waht during these witch-hunts were ‘scapegoats’: they 
were victims of general fears and tension which they did not cause. It is 
worth noting that, in Scotland at least, accused witches were not blamed 
for causing these generalized social, political or religious problems. 

Court records indicate that Scottish witchtrials occurred between the 
years 1563 and 1727.° During this time span of over a century and a half, 
it appears from the surviving court records that there were four specific 
periods when witchcraft suspects might be thought of as scapegoats. 
These periods were 1628-30, 1649-50, 1658-9 and 1661-2. The 
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character of witchcraft persecution differs in these nine years from the 
other years when witchtrials‘occurred and of which there are known 
court records. First, there were a large number of witchtrials in each of 
these ‘panic’ years: on average, over 120 per annum. This contrasts 
markedly with a typical year when the Scottish courts would deal with 
only a handful of isolated witchtrials. Secondly, the detection of 
witchcraft in these ‘panic’ periods does appear to correspond more 
closely to the ‘witch-hunt’ pattern than in ‘non-panic’ periods. In other 
words, in ‘panic’ years it is more common to find the suspected witch 
tortured until he or she named other people who allegedly attended the 
sabbaths. These named people would similarly be tortured, so 
generating a large number of suspects. Thirdly, in these ‘panic’ years 
witchcraft suspects were less likely to be tried by the High Court. The 
Committee of Estates dealt with 170 witchcraft cases in its one year of 
existence, the ‘panic’ year 1649. Also, many of the witchtrials in panic 
years were commissioned by Parliament. Finally, these ‘panic’ periods 
might well have been periods of political and religious unrest in 
Scotland.® 

Anderson and Gordon give the impression that in all, or nearly all, 
witchcraft trials the accused was a ‘scapegoat’. At least in Scotland, this 
was not the case. Table I breaks down the Scottish witchtrials by their 
date. Note that 40 per cent of all Scottish witchcraft trials did not occur 
in the four ‘panic’ periods. That is to say, a large proportion of all 
Scottish witchtrials did not take place as a result of a widespread witch- 
hunt and are not obviously related to general political or religious 
unrest. 

It is interesting to compare the fate and sex of defendants in witchcraft 
trials in ‘panic’ and ‘non-panic’ years. We have data on the fate of 684 of 
those formally accused of witchcraft in Scotland. These data should be 
treated with some caution as they might not be drawn from a random 


TABLE! Witchcraft trials in Scotland, 1563-1727, broken down by date and sex of accused! 











Date 

1563~ 1628" 1631 1649" 1652 1658" 1661" 1663- 
Sex 1627 -j30 -48 -50 —-57 —59 —62 1727 Total 
Male 54 40 14 42 16 8 25 43 242 
Female 206 275 81 212 28 149 326 211 1488 
Unknown 14 8 16 50 61 2 3 8 157 
Total 274 318 111 304 105 159 354 262 1887 





% Female? 792 873 85-3 835 68:6 949 92-9 83:1 86-0 





* Indicates a ‘panic’ period. 
1 In four cases the date of trial was not known. 
? This is the percentage of those defendants whose sex is known who were female. 
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sample of Scottish witchtrials. In particular, the verdict and sentence 
passed on witchcraft defendants is known in a smaller proportion of 
those trials which took place in ‘panic’ rather than ‘non-panic’ years. 
Moreover, in the ‘panic’ years there appears to have been a larger 
proportion of defendants who did not survive to the end of the trial: 
they escaped, died in their cell, etc. It seems prudent to leave out 
defendants who fell into this particular category when making these 
comparisons. In Table II, the possible fates of those tried for witchcraft 
are divided into two categories: executed and not executed. The data 
presented in Table II suggests that the proportion of defendants in 
witchcraft trials who were executed was much higher in the ‘panic’ years 
than in the ‘non-panic’ years. In most years, defendants in witchcraft 
trials had an even chance of leaving the court with their lives. In the four 
‘panic’ periods, however, four-fifths were executed. These differences 
are statistically significant at the 1 per cent confidence level. 


TABLE Il Witchcraft trials in Scotland, 1563—1727, broken down by the type of period and the 


defendant’s fate! 
Fate 

Period Executed Not executed Total 

‘Panic’ periods? 202 46 248 
(81:5) (18-5) (100) 

‘Non-panic’ periods 167 170 337 
(49-6) (50-4) (100) 

Total 369 216 585 
(63:1) (36:9) (100) 


The figure in brackets is the percentage of the cases in that row with that particular 
fate. For example, 81-5 per cent of suspects in ‘panic’ periods were executed. Corrected 
chi square=61-05. For 1 degree of freedom P (y? > 6-63)=-01. 

' There are 1,306 cases where the date of trial and/or the defendant’s fate is not 
known. Of these, 99 cases were where the defendant’s trial was not completed, i.e. 
defendant ran away, died during trial, etc. 

? These were the years 1628-30, 1649-50, 1658-9 and 1661-2. 


It will be useful to consider these figures in greater detail. First, the 
results given in Table II would be misleading if the very high proportion 
of witchcraft suspects executed in ‘panic’ years were due to an extremely 
high execution rate in just one or two of the ‘panic’ periods. However, 
this is not the case. The proportion of witchcraft defendants who were 
executed is similar in each of the four ‘panic’ periods: the differences are 
not statistically significant at the 5 per cent confidence level.’ A second 
point is that, even though the Scottish data suggest that consistently 
harsh treatment was received by witchcraft defendants in ‘panic’ years, 
even in these periods not all those charged with witchcraft were fount 
guilty, nor all those found guilty executed. 
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Anderson and Gordon maintain that European witchcraft 
persecution was the persecution of women as ‘scapegoats’. We have 
suggested that at least in Scotland, those accused of witchcraft were, 
apparently, ‘scapegoats’ only in particular ‘panic’ periods. Anderson 
and Gordon appear to be arguing that a partial explanation of why 
witchcraft suspects were chosen as scapegoats is that in the stereotype, a 
witch was female. If their explanation is correct, one would expect a 
higher proportion of those tried for witchcraft to have been female in 
the ‘panic’ years than in the ‘non-panic’ years. From the data presented 
in Table I, it can be seen that this is the case. Of those witchcraft 
defendants whose sex can be discovered from the court records, in the 
‘panic’ periods 89-3 per cent were female, whilst in the ‘non-panic’ years 
only 80-6 per cent were female. This difference is statistically ie 
at the 1 per cent confidence level. However, again, a closer examination 
of these figures is instructive. First, even in the ‘panic’ periods there area 
number of men tried for witchcraft: not all defendants in these periods 
corresponded to the stereotype of a witch. Secondly, there is a fairly wide 
variation in the proportion of witchcraft defendants who were female in 
the different ‘panic’ periods: these differences are statistically significant 
at the 1 per cent confidence level.’ Table I shows that in the ‘panic’ 
periods, 1658-9 and 1661-2, a particularly high proportion of those 
tried for witchcraft were women. 

Scottish data support the hypothesis proposed by Anderson and 
Gordon that in some cases, European witchcraft persecution was the 
persecution of women as ‘scapegoats’. Our main purpose up until now 
has been merely to challenge the impression given by Anderson and 
Gordon that nearly all witchcraft trials were of this kind. In Scotland this 
does not appear to have been the case. However, in the remainder of this 
article, we shall question the notion that the alleged relatively high social 
status of women in England can correctly explain, in a simplistic 
manner, differences between English witchcraft persecution and 
witchcraft persecution in other European countries. We shall argue 
both that the evidence presented by Anderson and Gordon is 
unconvincing, and that there are other aspects of English witchtrials that 
are not consistent with their hypothesis. 

Anderson and Gordon maintain that the correct explanation of the 
relatively low incidence of witchcraft persecution in England involves 
the relatively high social status of women in England. Their theory 
appears to be this. The number of scapegoats (S) per head of population 
is dependent on social/political unrest (U): 


The proportion of ‘scapegoats’ which are witchcraft suspects is 
determined by the social status of women: 


W gF) (2) 
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where W represents the number of witchcraft suspects per head of popu- 
lation and F represents the social status of women. In equation (2), W/S 
is thought to vary inversely with the value of F: a high social status of 
women is related to a low proportion of witchcraft suspects in the total 
number of scapegoats, 

ae zo: 


The most striking characteristic of this theory is its simplicity; but is 
such simplicity warranted? There are strong prima facie arguments for 
including as explanatory varjables in equation (2), the social status ofall 
the other social groups who were used as ‘scapegoats’. That is, equation 
(2) should be amended to read: 


W glF, Cy Cu Cy) (3) 


where C,, represents the social status of the mth of n social groups who 
(W/S) 
aC, 
sibility that W/S might take a low value not because F is particularly 
high, but because C,,. . ., C, are particularly low. Again, it seems reason- 
able to suggest that the number of ‘scapegoats’ in any period was not 
only dependent on social and political unrest, but also upon the exist- 
ence of suitable social groups that could be used as scapegoats. This 
implies that, at the very least, equation (1) should be revised to: 


S=f(U,F, Cis -< Cn) (4) 


We have been arguing that the model represented by equations (1) and 
(2) is likely to be misspecified: important variables have not been in- 
cluded. However, let us imagine for a moment that this is not the case, 
and that equations (1) and (2) correctly represent reality. What is the 
relationship between the number of witchtrials (W) and the social status 
of women (F)? Multiplying equations (1) and (2) gives: j 


were used as ‘scapegoats’ and where >o. Here we seethe pos- 


w=Es=fU) . g(F) (5) 


Equation (5) shows that, under the assumptions that have been made, a 
negative relationship between the rate of witchcraft persecution and the 
social status of women will invariably be found only if U does not vary. 
That is to say, only if the amount of social/political unrest in all 
European countries were identical would the ed. high social status 
of women in England be the sole cause of the relatively low incidence of 
witchtrials in that country. If equations (3) and (4), rather than equations 
(1) and (2), are used to relate the number of witchcraft trials to the social 
status of women, this gives: 


W=fU,F, Cp - - -s Cn) g(F, Cy a Cp) (6) 
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Equation (6) suggests that the determinants of the incidence of witch- 
craft persecution (W) are numerous, and in this case it would be pure 
speculation to argue that the value of W in any particular country is due 
to the value of F, rather than the values of U,C,, .. ., Cy 

It might be thought that a more direct way to test the hypothesized 
link between the incidence of witchcraft persecution and the social status 
of women, would be to look at the ratio of witchcraft defendants to all 
scapegoats (W/S). This would be an interesting exercise, because 
presumably in England other social groups would be subject to the same 
sort of persecution that was received by those formally accused of 
witchcraft. However, what were these other social groups and how many 
people from these social groups were used as scapegoats? Anderson and 
Gordon argue that: ‘. . . if scapegoats had to be found for the social and 
political crises of seventeenth-century England, these could be found in 
a number of alternative and more credible forms: indolent aristocrats, 
insubordinate parliamentarians, degenerate churchmen, humourless 
puritans, or the poor of both sexes.’!° Whilst it is true that members of 
these social groups could have been used as scapegoats, the question 
arises: were they used as scapegoats? 

A second hypothesis put forward by Anderson and Gordon, derived 
from their views on witchcraft persecution, is that the leniency shown 
towards defendants in witchtrials is positively related to the relative 
social status of women. The empirical verification of this hypothesis 
would seem, to us, to be a more direct test of their theories. However, it 
îs unfortunate that Anderson and Gordon do not suggest any such 
empirical verification. Perhaps this is because it is difficult to see how 
this could be done with any conviction, given the available historical 
information. Clearly, an index of the social status of women would have 
to be constructed for a number of European countries. Then the value 
taken by this index would have to be related statistically to the ‘leniency’ 
with which witchcraft defendants were treated. 

The construction of an index of the social status of women would be 
difficult, and even the notion of ‘leniency’ is not unambiguous. Is 
leniency measured by the Porn of witchcraft suspects found 
guilty; or the proportion of witchcraft suspects not executed; or the 
proportion of those found guilty who were not executed? That this 
question is important can be shown by comparing the fates of those 
charged with witchcraft in the English Home Circuit, 1559-1736, and 
those charged with witchcraft in Geneva, 1527—1681.!! In the English 
court, a larger proportion of those charged with witchcraft were 
acquitted than in the Geneva court. However, in the Geneva court, a 

_ smaller proportion of those charged with witchcraft were executed, and 
also a smaller proportion of those found guilty were executed, than in 
the English court. 

Anderson and Gordon claim that the character of English witchcraft 
persecution reflects, in a very straightforward way, the relatively high 
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status of women in that country. We have tried to show that the 
arguments and evidence which they have presented in support of this 
claim are unconvincing. But of greater importance is the fact that there 
are also other features of English witchtrials, not considered by 
Anderson and Gordon, which are difficult to reconcile with their 
theories. The first feature is the sex ratio of dependants in English 
witchtrials. Anderson and Gordon state: ‘It is not the proportion of 
women in English trials which is the significant variable . . . for when 
accusations were made, it is hardly surprising that European stereotypes 
were involved.’!? This is a curious claim. First, it has been argued by 
Anderson and Gordon that the treatment of witchcraft suspects by the 
courts can be influenced by the social status of women. Why should the 
choice of witchcraft suspects not also be so influenced? Secondly, in 
European witchtrials not all suspects were women, and we have already 
shown that, in Scotland, even in those periods where there seems to be 
the strongest evidence that witchcraft suspects were being used as 
scapegoats, about 10 per cent of those tried for witchcraft were men. 

Elsewhere we have tabulated the results from twelve studies of 
European witchtrials.!3 These data show that there was a wide variation 
between the male : female ratio of witchcraft defendants in the various 
studies. The witchtrials which had the lowest percentage of women as 
defendants (71 per cent) were those of the Castilion Inquisition, 
1540-1685. The witchtrials with the highest percentage of women as 
defendants (gz per cent) were those of the county of Essex, England, 
1560-1675. The study of the English Home Circuit, 1552-1722, 
similarly shows that a very high proportion of the witchcraft defendants 
(89 per cent) were female. These data on the sex ratios of English 
witchcraft defendants do not appear to be consistent with the theories 
suggested by Anderson and Gordon. 

A second piece of evidence very damaging to the theories presented b 
Anderson and Gordon is the relative treatment of female witchcraft 
suspects by the courts in various European countries. Anderson and 
Gordon claim that, due to their relatively high social status, women 
were less credible as stereotype witches in England than other European 
countries. This is thought to be the basic reason behind the relatively 
lenient treatment of witchcraft defendants in the English courts. If this 
explanation were correct, one would expect that the relative treatment 
of female, as against male, witchcraft defendants would be more lenient 
in English courts than European courts. Available evidence suggests that 
the reverse is true. 

Elsewhere, !* we have compared the figures for the relative treatment 
by the courts of male and female witchcraft suspects in four European 
countries: Scotland, 1568—1727; Geneva, 1527—1681; Franche-Comte, 
1599-1667; English Home Circuit,!* 1559-1736. From the information 
given for the witchtrials in Scotland and Geneva, it is not clear whether 
male or female suspects received the harsher punishment. In Scotland, a 
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larger proportion of female suspects were executed than male suspects. 
However, a larger proportion of female suspects were acquitted than 
male suspects.'® In Geneva, the position is reversed: a larger proportion 
of male suspects were executed than female suspects, but also a 
_ larger proportion of male suspects were acquitted than female suspects. 
Moreover, in neither the Scottish nor the Geneva witchtrial data were 
the differences in the treatment of male and female suspects significant 
at the 5 per cent confidence level. The data on witchcraft trials judged by 
Parlement of Franche-Comte show that a larger proportion of female 
suspects were executed and a smaller proportion were acquitted than 
male suspects. This pattern clearly suggests a bias against females. 
However, the differences are relatively small: they are not statistically 
significant at the 10 per cent confidence level. Curiously, judgements in 
witchcraft cases tried in the English Home Circuit also appear to be 
biased against women. Here, the bias is more marked and the fates of 
male and female suspects are significantly different at a 10 per cent 
confidence level. In the Home Circuit witchtrials a little over a half ofall 
female suspects were acquitted, whilst over two-thirds of male susp- 
suspects were acquitted. Again, over 25 per cent of all female suspects 
were executed: only 14 per cent of male suspects were executed. 

There are two defects frequently found in witchcraft studies. The first 
is that such studies often present very simple single explanations for 
what appears to us to be a very complex social phenomenon.” The 
second defect is that the truth of these explanations is generally 
inadequately tested. The article by Anderson and Gordon contains both 
these defects. The notion that witchcraft persecution was sometimes a 
form of scapegoating is unexceptionable and not new. Similarly, the 
idea that the relative social status of women is somehow causally 
connected with the form or extent of witchcraft persecution seems 
reasonable. But to argue that the alleged low rate of witchcraft 
persecution and the alleged relatively lenient treatment of witchcraft 
suspects in England as against other European countries, is solely due to 
the higher social status of women in England seems to us naive. 
However, much more importantly, Anderson and Gordon do not 
attempt systematically to test these hypotheses. They do not look at the 
available evidence to see whether it supports their views. Unfortunately 
it does not. 


J. K. Swales 
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Alan Anderson and Raymond Gordon 


The uniqueness of English witchcraft: 
a matter of numbers? 


In our article we argued (basically) that: 


(1) European witch persecution had a misogynous ideological basis 
which reflected the low status of women at that time. 


From this main thesis we developed a secondary thesis: > 


(2) Where women’s status was relatively high, their stigmatization as 
inherently evil might prove more difficult. 

(3) English women had a relatively high status. 

(4) England had a relatively low level of witch persecution. 

(5) Given (1) and (2), we felt that (3) may have contributed to (4). 


Clearly, MacLachlan and Swales do not reject our entire argument. 
On balance, they corroborate our main thesis and do not dispute points 
(2) and (g) here. Their criticisms are mainly directed at (4) and (5) and 
they draw upon their excellent study of Scottish witchcraft to question 
these parts of our article. We offer this reply:! 


(a) McLachlan and Swales’ definition of scapegoating seems unusually 
narrow and their criticisms of scapegoating approaches are 
inadequately documented. Apart from their own work, they cite only 
two studies (one twelve years old) and their failure to consider recent 
attempts to relate accusations, not to generalized political unrest, but to 
tension at community level is a serious omission.? 

We also question the association of scapegoating with ‘panic’ years in 
Scotland. A link may well exist, but we cannot see that such a link has 
been demonstrated adequately here. None of the criteria by which 
panics are identified refer directly to the context or the motive behind 
accusations and the authors’ conclusion that 40 per cent of Scottish 
accusations cannot be seen in scapegoating terms because they fall 
outside panic years is not substantiated empirically or theoretically.’ 
Nor do they explain the marked difference between this conclusion and 
that of Keith Thomas, who has uncovered a relationship between village 
frictions and witchcraft accusations even in ‘normal’ years.* 
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(b) McLachlan and Swales’ attempt to refute our argument 
algebraically is misleading and perhaps a little pretentious. An exercise 
like this is meaningful only if the starting point is an accurate formulation 
of our position. Here, formulae (1) and (2) posit precise correlations 
between social unrest and scapegoating and between women’s status 
and witch persecution which are not to be found in our article. Our lack 
of precision on such an important issue may be a weakness in our 
argument. If so, McLachlan and Swales are entitled to expose this 
shortcoming. We question, however, their right to attribute to us a rigid, 
simplistic model based on a far more exact relationship between witch 
persecution and the status of women than we were prepared to suggest. 
We did not claim that the status of English women was ‘the sole cause of 
the relatively low incidence of witchtrials’, nor did we ‘argue that the 
alleged low rate of witchcraft persecution [in England] is solely due to the 
higher status of women’. To have done so would have seemed naive to 
us also. That is why we considered other contributory factors® and that is 
why our final paragraph reads: ‘We would not claim that every aspect of 
English witchcraft can be understood by reference to the status of 
women alone. . .. Other factors were also important in shaping the 
forms which English witchcraft eventually assumed.’ We believed that to 
be clear enough and deprecate McLachlan and Swales’ failure to present 
our views on this accurately. 


(c) In the final section, McLachlan and Swales use comparative studies 
to raise important issues (on, e.g. sex ratios of accused) although here 
again our views are presented carelessly (e.g. the quotation on p. 356 
comprises two clauses, the second of which preceded the first in the 
original, while the dots which connect them here represent the excision 
of important argumentation). It is upon problems in our critics’ 
argument, however, rather than upon their scissors-and-paste 
approach to citation that we wish to comment. First of these is a 
pervasive ambiguity about English witch persecution. Was it milder 
than elsewhere? Most authorities believe so, and in places McLachlan 
and Swales seem to agree.” Elsewhere they appear unsure, referring 
merely to ‘the alleged low rate’ of English persecution (p. 356). 

This ambiguity becomes important where simple percentages are 
used to compare England with Europe. Is like being compared with 
like? William Monter’s earlier comparative study (McLachlan and 
Swales clearly used the same sources as their percentages are identical to 
Monter’s) includes a piece of information our critics significantly omit. 
Monter reveals that percentages of women accused in Geneva and Essex 
are calculated from very different totals — 1,130 accusations in Geneva; 
only 290 in Essex. Does that not indicate an important difference 
between these regions ?8 

The second problem is our critics’ tendency to reduce witch 
persecution to what happened in court. However important, judicial 
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reactions do not tell the whole story. What motivated accusations? What 
determined who ended up in court? Were literate people particularly 
susceptible to European conceptions of witchcraft?? Did the 
background expectancies of court officials dealing with religious 
offences differ to those found at community level?! McLachlan and 
Swales’ method will not answer such questions. 

Above all, we challenge the idea that the uniqueness of English 
witchcraft can be presented as a matter of numbers (or, rather, of some 
numbers). We argued that English witch persecution was different 
quantitatively, legally and conceptually to European. Despite basing 
their remarks almost entirely on studies of one, unusually 
‘Europeanized’ English region,!! McLachlan and Swales consider the 
first aspect only selectively, and quite ignore the others. 


(d) These authors comment perceptively on our work. But they do not 
reject our main thesis (their article could, indeed, be interpreted as an 
attempt to persuade us that it applies even to England). Nor do they 
dispute ea Srna parts of our secondary thesis. We feel, moreover, that 
they have failed to portray our argument either completely or wholly 
accurately and that their own article contains ambiguities and flaws 
outlined above. For these reasons we believe that their claim to have 
refuted our thesis im toto is somewhat premature. 


Alan Anderson 
Sunderland Polytechnic 
Raymond Gordon 
Preston Polytechnic 
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. Why no figures for 1651 and 1660? 

. K. Thomas, ibid. 

All emphases ours. 

. On pp. 176-7 and 181-2. 

. They cite Smout, who is emphaticon 


1. We hope to reply at greater length 
elsewhere. 

2. Such recent studies include: K. 
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in Tudor and Stuart England (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul (RKP), 1970); contributions 


. E. W. Monter, The Pedestal and the 


by Cohn, Thomas and Macfarlane in M. 
Douglas (ed.), Witchcraft Confessions and 
Accusations (Tavistock, 1970); M. Harris, 
Cows, Pigs, Wars and Witches (Fontana, 
1977); E. W. Monter, Witchcraft in France 
and Switzerland (Cornell U.P., 1976) and 
E. W. Monter, ‘The Pedestal and the 
Stake: Courtly Love and Witchcraft’ in R. 
Bridenthal and C. Koonz, Becoming Visible: 
Women in European History (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1977). 


Stake, pp. 132-3. 

9. On learned v. popular conceptions 
see R. Kieckhefer, European Witch Trials 
1300-1500 (RKP, 1976). 

10. See A. Anderson, ‘A Study in the 
Sociology of Religious Persecution: The 
First Quakers’, Journal of Religious History, 
June 1977, for an elaboration of this 
point. 

11. See Keith Thomas’s remarks on 
this, pp. 528, 528, 536-7, 544. 


RESEARCH NOTE 


Eric Rosseel 


Work orientation of the Flemish working 
people: methodology and preliminary 


results 


Three pilot studies were conducted in order to prepare for a research 
project that aims to determine and explain the work orientation of 
Flemish employment workers. The project falls into two parts: an 
individual approach, reflecting the evolution of work orientation 
through the employee’s life cycle, and a survey approach, which in 
practice operates with two subconcepts: ‘general significance of work’ 
and ‘expectations and demands concerning the work situation’. The first 
pilot study comprised interviews of 43 production workers, which, we 
concluded, stressed the importance of previous work experience and the 
degree of family responsibility as determinants of the content of the 
work orientation. The second study presented to 22 production workers 
and 36 employees a questionnaire of g5 ‘expectations and demands’. 
The data suggested the necessity of a separate analysis for employees and 
production workers, and possibly also for other categories of workers. 
The third study used a questionnaire of general significance- statements 
which were administered to 52 employees. The data in general reveal the 
career-perspective as the core of the work orientation of white-collar 
workers. 

The studies have some methodological shortcomings which 
undermine their value but in general they indicate a strong dialectic 
between works as a means (instrumentality) and work as an activity for 
its own sake (concentration and enjoyment), and, in each case, these two 
aspects are fundamentally to be considered as a union and not as 
incompatible opposites. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The aim of this note is to present a brief report on three pilot studies 
which form the preliminary work of a research project intending to 
describe and explain the work orientations of Flemish working people. 
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In this area of research various theoretical concepts are used such as 
motivation to work, meaning of work, perception of work and so on. 
Se of these concepts are in practice used to construct a superficial 
typology or to compare different groups of working people. For 
instance Bass! in his Orientation Inventory distinguishes Task 
Orientation, Interaction Orientation and Self-Orientation. We find it 
hard to believe that these three elements can cover the whole of a 
person’s work orientation. Such oversimplifications lead to a division of 
persons into Abrahams and Adams as is the case with Herzberg, for 
example, with his motivation seeker and hygiene seeker.? 

Most of the time the typology of work orientations is not based on 
observations and studies of working people themselves but is derived 
from some theory of motivation in general psychology, or by superficial 
rating of decisive facets of the work situation put in abstract 
formulations. The usual facets are: work itself, supervision, wages, work 
mates, and possibilities for advancement. Conclusions are in both cases 
biased. 

We do not share the basic view that workers’ attitudes to work are a 
simple expression of general psychological motivations in working 
behaviour. Instead we start primarily from the social determination of 
work orientations. They are developed within the sphere of work and its 
ee in society. So, concepts of work orientations are to be deduced not 

om general psychology but from a psychology of working people in se. 
For that reason we prefer the use of the concept of ‘work orientation’ as 
it developed in British sociology of work in the late sixties.’ By this 
concept we mean the whole pattern of goals which the worker tries to 
attain in or by means of his work and work situation, and the whole 
pattern of accompanying expectations and demands of the work 
situation. In short, the work orientation is the consciousness the worker 
has of himself as a working person. 

This definition of work orientation calls for a very broad approach as 
we try to get a picture of the content of these orientations and to explain 
them as a function of the life situation (both social and individual) of the 
worker. So, methodologically, our project falls into two parts: a 
representative survey of the Flemish working population, and a more 
intensive study of a number of individuals, in order to gain a deeper 
insight into the way work orientations develop with the evolution of the 
person in his total life pattern. For theoretical reasons we restricted the 
research population to employment workers. For linguistic reasons, we 
limited ourselves to the Flemish region of Belgium. 


2. GENERAL PROBLEMS OF THE PROJECT 
The first preparatory work, the overview of available scientific material, 


resulted in an operationalization of the work orientation concept into 
two subconcepts: 
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(a) general significance of work: for instance, for young people work 
could be the means to become independent from their parents. 

(b) related to the first, specific demands and expectations of the worh 
situation in all its facets, e.g. possibility to work in shifts and so on. 


For the survey research, the problem arose of making these subconcepts 
operational and measurable so that our questions would be relevant for 
the whole ‘salariat’. But on the whole we assume that for a clear 
understanding of workers’ orientations to work a very broad approach 
is necessary: besides information about specific expectations, likes and 
dislikes, and so on, we need information on the history of the person, his 
social life and work career, his cultural environment and the like. All 
these elements have to be brought together. Therefore an intensive 
study of a limited number of individuals is integrated into the project in 
order to gain an insight into the dynamics of work orientations, how 
they arise, change and disappear. Initially we undertook three pilot 
studies which form the starting point for both parts of the project. 


3. THE FIRST PILOT STUDY 


In a first pilot study, the subjects were 43 manual workers whom we 
interviewed when they applied for assembly-line work in a large 
automobile factory in Brussels. The purpose was a double one: to get a 
first insight in the orientations of these people and also to provide 
elements allowing us to design questionnaires for both subconcepts, 
‘general significance’ and ‘expectations and demands’. The interview 
lasted a little more than half an hour and the information requested of 
the interviewees concerned their life situation, their work experience, a 
spontaneous definition of work, their motives for applying, and so on. 

Globally, the results correspond to the classic image of production 
workers: the orientations concern in general a satisfying life outside 
work, the attainment of a certain advancement (which in reality is 
sometimes limited to a rise up the wage scale) and ‘doing the job as they 
expect you to do’. They all defined work as a necessity for life, but some 
different emphases can be distinguished: two-thirds of the subjects saw 
this as neutral evidence, work is the normal, natural and self-evident 
human activity; some accentuated the aspect of ‘being occupied; being 
busy’, ‘work is not doing nothing’. Others mentioned the negative 
aspect of obligation and having no choice and a few emphasized the 
positive quality of building up one’s home and family and the 
attainment of reasonable living standards. 

An interesting result was that while the wages were most frequently 
mentioned (66 per cent) as the motive for applying and as the most 
important work facet, satisfaction in the sense of liking the job comes 
not from wages but from the work atmosphere (the ‘ambiance’ as it is 
locally called). Wages (as means of life subsistence) thus form the 
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primary concern, the basic source of satisfaction from the viewpoint of 
work as employment (source of income), but they do not function as a 
source of satisfaction from the viewpoint of work as daily activity. Wages 
are the reason they come to work, good company and comradeship 
make the eight-hour working day pleasant. We must also note that the 
need for money has an upper-limit: more money means very little to 
those who no longer have needs that only money can satisfy. 

The general picture of the work orientation of these workers is thus 
clear: they work for a good life outside the factory, and in the factory 
they simply want to get on with their jobs, have good company, and 
hope for a little advancement. 

When we relate these elements to the personal data of the workers we 
find two variables which seem to influence the work orientation 
significantly: (a) number of years of work experience (b) degree of family 
responsibility. The general tendencies of the relations between these two 
basic variables and elements of the work orientation (as measured by 
coefficients of association) support the following interpretation: 

When they first start working, young workers have a certain need to 
express their capacities and skills in their work. They are more interested 
in the kind of work they do than in wages. After some years this seems to 
disappear (resulting from low opportunities?) and is replaced or a 
sensitivity to wages. After an employment of some ten years when they 
are a bit older, other aspects such as job stability, the furm’s reputation 
and transport facilities become important. 

When unmarried and still living with their parents, the workers see 
their work as a means to a good life of leisure but there is no real wage 
sensitivity (because they give the money to their parents?). There is some 
work involvement and they attach great importance to the atmosphere 
of the work-group. Once married, wages become a priority and the 
work-group loses its importance: the accent is put on social-financial 
advancement. When they have children, wages predominate even more 
and their interest in work itself fades away. 

Both determinants converge in an effect of lower work involvement, 
which is replaced by company involvement. As both factors are 
intercorrelated by age, the actual data do not permit us to determine 
really whether these two factors are both active or only one of them, 
whether they reinforce each other or not. We tend to conclude that we 
have to do with different determinations but in fact this is only 
hypothetical. 


4. PREPARATORY WORK FOR THE TWO OTHER PILOT STUDIES 


In the meanwhile we started collecting items for the two questionnaires 
of ‘general significance’ and ‘expectations and demands’. This was done 
by means of informal talks with working people of all kinds and 
collecting items from the available scientific material. The 
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‘expectations’ -questionnaire resulted in a list of some 102 items, each 
item being the formulation of some aspect of the work situation that 
could be less or more important to a working person. The list included 
possibilities such as: ‘to have a job where one gets precise instructions 
_ about the work to be done’, ‘to have the time to talk to workmates or 
colleagues’, and so on. All the 102 items were rated for importance by 
means of a 4-pt scale, from unimportant to very important. 

The ‘general significance’-questionnaire consisted of 41 statements 
which expressed orientations such as advancement ambitions, care for 
the family, disengagement, etc. Subjects had to answer by expressing 
their agreement using Yes/Yes and No/No. 

These two questionnaires, the basic instruments for the survey part of 
the project, were first checked for their usefulness as measure 
instruments: semantic problems, response modalities, reliability and 
validity of answers. 61 persons were involved in these tests resulting ina 
first version of the questionnaires. 


5. THE ‘EXPECTATIONS AND DEMANDS’- PILOT STUDY 


The ‘expectations’-questionnaire had been presented to 22 Flemish 
assembly-line workers of the same factory as mentioned above, and also 
to 36 lower-grade employees. We collected no further information 
about them except age and sex. 

(a) When we take the sample as a whole, the most important facets of 
the work situation that emerge are those concerning job stability; 
equitable payment; opportunity for a normal human life, for 
advancement and for learning new skills; information about company 
(decisions) and absence of bureaucratic treatment; optimalization of 
working conditions: hygiene, safety, efficient organization of work, 
sociability and solidarity among co-workers, absorbing work of which 
one can see the results. Mentioned as unimportant: easy work, 
possibility of becoming union delegate or supervisor, to work alone or 
to compete with others. So, the general picture is one of physical and 
psycho-social well-being, seriousness in execution of work, equitable 
rewards that permit a life worthy of a human being and, finally, good 
social relations. The workers want to work and to do so under the best 
conditions but they also want to get the financial rewards of their work. 
In general, financial involvement goes hand in hand with work 
involvement. We think of these two connected elements as constituting 
the basic platform for the work orientation of the people of our sample: 
they desire to work, they want to live and to live they have to work. This 
compatibility between instrumental orientation and intrinsic involve- 
ment has recently been stressed by Cotgrove.* 

(b) When we split the sample in a workers’ sample and an employees’ 
sample, we find some interesting differences: wages and family living 
standards are more important for workers, whereas employees attach 
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more importance to personal instead of bureaucratic treatment, to 
sociability and being informed about the company, and also to safety. 
Workers especially value opportunities for professional involvement 
and advancement such as learning new skills, and also appreciate 
equality among workers. 

(c) Concerned by the way the separate items could be regrouped into 
structured patterns, we would have preferred to treat the data by means 
of multidimensional scaling techniques (to avoid the problem of 
metricity of the ratings.) However, the available programs were not 
capable of treating such a higher number of items. As the product- 
moment correlations were nearly perfectly correlated with Good- 
man-Kruskal ordinal gammas (except for the extremely skewed items 
which were eliminated for analysis), we executed a factor analysis 
on our data. We report here the factor solution obtained by principal 
factor analysis, rotated by Oblimin method with delta=o: ten factors 
account for 53 per cent of total variance. The most important factor 
patterns were: (1) General well-being and optimal working conditions 
(hygiene, good organization of work, information, lack of hierarchical 
distances). (2) An individualistic factor which reflects the orientation of 
the small entrepreneur (petit-bourgeois arrivism, American Dream 
Ideology); we assume that persons high on this factor have a second 
professional activity (in agriculture or commerce) or hope to set up a 
small business on their own. (3) Lack of discipline and control, and 
having the opportunity to control one’s own work behaviour. (4) A 
‘proletarian’ factor (living standards, equitable payment, equality). (5) 
Avoidance of risks and responsibility which may be a trait of some 
category of female workers. The other factors are of minor importance. 
When we make a separate analysis for the two groups of production 
workers and employees, we find other constellations which mean that 
perception of work is structured differently in the two groups. For 
employees 10 factors account for 59 per cent of total variance, while for 
workers the same number account for 75 per cent of total variance, 
which illustrates the superiority of separate po hae For the employees’ 
sample, the major factors are: (1) lack of discipline and opportunity to 
control one’s own work behaviour (2) the traditional-deferential 
orientation of the high-skilled employee working on his own in an 
individual hierarchical relation with his superior (3) a financial factor 
(with stress on overtime and with absence of equality in wages) (4) a 
status and ego-position factor (5) no-risks-and-responsibility-factor (6) 
care for one’s interests (information, participation in decisions) 
especially by union adherence, possibly typical for the ‘white-collar 
proletariat’. In the workers’ sample we found: (1) optimal working 
conditions (hygiene, good organization of work, solidarity and 
cooperation). Note the absence of this constellation in the employees’ 
case. (2) ‘Proletarian-financial’ with stress on equality in wages (3) lack of 
discipline (but without the element of control over one’s own behaviour) 
(4) individualism (5) work and company involvement. 
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So, we must conclude that the aspects of the work situation and the 
expectations are differently structured by employees and by production 
workers. Of course, the analysis does not indicate that employees or 
production workers should ‘score’ high on these factors, only that they 
handle different patterns of demands and expectations. They have not 
the same psychology of work and we are obliged to some extent to 
analyse their work orientations with different concepts. 

(d) When we look in more detail at the differences between the 
categories of workers (work status, age, sex) in their expectations and 
demands, we must first note the strong interrelations between the 
categories: all women are employees, younger workers tend to be 
employees and to be women. The differences between employees and 
production workers have already been mentioned: employees score 
higher on aspects of sociability and ‘having one’s voice in the firm’. 
Workers stress more financial aspects, professional involvement, 
‘masculinity’ traits and the individualistic orientation. Age differences 
are exceptional. The sex differences do indicate that women stress the 
absence of risks and the opportunity for social contacts while men attach 
more importance to those aspects that illustrate their role as principal 
breadwiriners. 


6. THE ‘GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE’ PILOT STUDY 


The second questionnaire was administered to 52 persons, all lower- 
grade employees, both men and women, who were mostly between 
18—25 years old. 

(a) Statements with highest agreement answers expressed sociability 
and good friendships relations, involvement and self-expression, 
meaningful work, getting the means for an independent life, job 
stability and advancement. Rejected were those statements which 
suggest disengagement from work. 

(b) In the same way as with the previous study we looked for patterns 
in the statements. The relatively small number of items allowed us to use 
multidimensional scaling techniques to avoid the postulates of valid 
factor analysis and also the objection against the use of factor analysis 
upon our data. Yet we subjected our data to a factor analysis which 
resulted in a fairly large number of small factors. These factors already 
give us an idea of the dimensions of the work orientations: reasonable 
living standards connected with family responsibility, ambitions versus 
lack of task involvement, attainment of socio-economic independence, 
financial-calculative attitudes, work as a ‘second human nature’ which 
corresponds to the overwhelming conception of work found in the first 
study, in which work was conceived as self-evident activity. As the factor 
analysis produced meaningful results, we hoped that non-metric 
multidimensional scaling would confirm them in some way. 
Multidimensional scaling’ aims to construct by means of the input data 
a n-dimensional space representing the items by points in space. The 
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technique attempts to put the distances between each pair of objects 
(items) in the same (inverse) rank-order as the degree of similarity 
between the pairs (input data): the more two objects are similar, the less 
distant they are in space. Data for analysis are thus (dis)similarities 
(associations, agreement scores, correlations, etc.) subjected to the 
single condition that they are comparable for all pairs of objects so thata 
rank-order is possible. The non-metric data matrix is converted into a 
metric structure without being subjected to the postulates of factor 
analysis or metric cluster analysis. The degree of correspondence (or 
. discrepancy) between the spatial structure and the data is indicated by a 
‘stress’ coefficient in the Shepard—Kruskal procedure.® The smaller the 
stress, the better the configuration fits the underlying structure. 

Thirty items of the general significance-questionnaire were treated in 
this way. The analysis resulted in a five-dimensional solution with a 
stress of -187, which is reasonable. The core of the found configuration 
is formed by a bipolar basis: job security (stable job, firm’s reputation) 
and socio-financial promotion. This basis diverges into two 
supergroups: (a) ‘ambition and achievement’ (b) a ‘breadwinners’ 
orientation. A third group which expresses some disengagement and 
indifference to the daily work, holds a somewhat isolated position. The 
two main groups are themselves composed of different elements. The 
‘ambition’ group contains the following elements: promotion; will to 
build up an independent social life with an awareness of the 
functionality of labour in this project; a willingness to exert oneself and 
a desire for ‘interesting’ work; financial-calculative attitudes (search for 
better-paid job). The ‘breadwinners’ group is composed of: job stability 
and a ‘good job’; material necessity for work; effort-calculative 
disposition and disengagement from work; living standards and care for 
the family. Further interpretation becomes ambiguous as we lack more 
data about the respondents. It would have been very interesting for 
instance to know to what degree the two main clusters overlap with 
marital status. In each case, the core of the configuration reflects the 
basic orientation of employees: the possibility of a career perspective. It 
seems to us that from this core a number of different orientations can be 
emphasized dependent upon the personal situation and history of the 
individual. From the ‘promotion’ side, we get an emphasis on a purely 
financial orientation or on work involvement with acception of the 
proportional relation between effort and rewards. Emphasis upon job 
security can be an element ofa more proletarian orientation of ‘working 
for one’s daily bread’, striving after a state of wellbeing or an attitude of 
non-involvement (effort-calculation, indifference). Of course it is 
impossible to determine the degree of specificity of the found 
structuration. The homogeneity of the sample (as to status and age), the 
preponderance of women must have influenced the results. Here also 
the necessity arises for different analyses for different categories of 
workers. This is a task for further research. 
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(c) When we look for the influence of age and sex, we note that the 
age-range is very narrow: they are all rather young (18-25 years). The 
results reveal that women show less company involvement and that they 
are more calculative-orientated. This absence of company involvement 
(also found in England)’ can be explained by the fact that for many 
young women work is nota part ofa life project and is sometimes merely 
a temporary activity while waiting for marriage and maternity, or seen as 
a supplement to the income of the husband. This situation can explain 
why women show less company fixation and more calculative attitudes. 
The long-term risks of the male head of the family results in a company 
fixation which, for instance, implies that men will not be so disposed to 
turn to another company because one is better paid, a behaviour which 
according to the data, seems more characteristic of women. Moreover, 
the central role of work in a man’s life makes work for mana normal and 
natural activity. The age differences are too narrow to make real 
conclusions possible. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


(a) The results of these studies can hardly be seen as definite results for 
certain methodological reasons. First of all, the questionnaires needed 
further modifications, especially additional statements. More important 
is the fact that the samples were not in the least representative, neither 
with respect to region, age nor professional activity. Another point was 
that the administration of the questionnaires was part of a selection 
procedure. Although it was mentioned that the questions were not tests 
and that the answers were nothing more than scientific material, this 
condition is not favourable for valid conclusions. Another 
methodological point concerns a certain discrepancy between the stress 
on money and life subsistence in the first pilot study and the fact that 
this element loses some of its importance in the other studies. A first 
consideration here is that in the first study the subjects had to express a 
priority in their answers: what is most important? and so on. In the other 
studies each facet was judged on his own. Secondly, the gap between the 
questions and the concrete daily work, became greater with the 
progression from the first study to the third. In the last two studies, 
people were asked to think of work in ‘general’, so that ‘ideal’ 
orientations could emerge. One could say that in such conditions ‘social 
desirability’ will colour the answers but this does not seem a 
methodological defect since the social desirability is an authentic part of 
the way people perceive their work, indicating to what degree they have 
incorporated some ‘official’ work ethic into their personal work 
orientation. 

(b) Concerning the results themselves. 

First of all, it seems that a clear differentiation in orientations is 
possible and one can find concepts to describe them. These orientations 
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appear as structures of connected elements but they do not persist 
throughout all strata of the working class. This means that to some 
extent a separate analysis suggests itself if one wants to avoid some 
bastard conclusions. 

We believe that the work orientations are for the most part based 
upon two elements: the first is that people want to live and have to work 
to that end. The second is that they want to work: during work time as a 
necessary means to live, they want to use their capacities and skills, they 
want to give something of themselves to produce or to collaborate in 
something that is worthwhile. Historically speaking, the need to work 
has produced an autonomous will to work, i.e. a propensity to use the 
central nervous system as a tool for dealing with the external 
environment within the framework of socialized organization of work, 
which is the factory or the company. These two elements (work as 
necessity; work as meaningful activity) are in reality fully interwoven and 
in no way incompatible: one would expect them to be correlated. But of 
course the kinds of jobs many have to do, their dependence and 
inferiority in the work situation and the fact that the fruits of their 
labour do not return to them directly, all these aspects destroy the 
positive disposition to work and produce an attitude of indifference and 
non-involvement which in some cases can be anticipated during the 
educational process.’ 

Parallel to the foregoing distinction, we suggest a conceptual 
distinction between ‘satisfaction’ and ‘liking the job’, the latter 
connected with work as an activity for its own sake, and the former with 
work as a means. This distinction could explain the finding that, taken to 
its extremes, all people are satisfied with their jobs but none of them 
really likes it: when people have a stable i and fairly good earnings, 
they say they are ‘satisfied’ but the kind of things they have to do all day 
long do not incline them to say that they ‘like’ their job.° 

A last point with respect to the genesis of these work orientations. 
Psychologists in general are disposed to think in intra muros terms 
(technology, work organization, organizational structures) while 
sociologists place more stress on the influence of broader social life. So 
Goldthorpe? disassociated the work orientation from the concrete 
contact with the reality of work; the work orientation is formed before a 
person leaves school and begins work. Even when this idea is not absurd 
(for instance the influence of actual unemployment of young school- 
leavers upon their later attitude to work) what we want to stress is the 
changeability of the work orientation. Through education and growing 
up, younger people form for themselves an image of what work is and 
could (not) be, and in this sense they have a clear work orientation 
before they start work. But the contact with work, changes in the social 
situation (marriage, and so on) or in their position at work (promotion, - 
change in superiors, etc. . . .), all these elements alter the content of the 
orientation and these changes can be drastic and dramatic. Therefore, 
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we see work orientation as the view a working person has of himself as 
working in a work situation, how he perceives his condition and 
structures it through social and work experience. The content of these 
orientations and their evolution seem to us a fruitful area for further 


research. 
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The Civilizing Process: The History of 
Manners 
Norbert Elias Blackwell 1978 g10 pp. £8.50 


‘Erasmus, who had visited England on 
several occasions between 1499 and 1517’, 
remarks W. G. Hoskins (in The Age of 
Plunder) ‘thought English houses were 
filthy.’ ‘Above all,’ he goes on, ‘it was the 
insanitary domestic habits that repelled 
him, coming from the culturally more 
advanced Netherlands. Floors were 
covered with rushes which were 
occasionally removed, but so imperfectly 
that the bottom layer is left undisturbed, 
sometimes for twenty years, harbouring 
expectorations, vomitings, the leakage of 
dogs and men, ale droppings, scraps of 
fish, and other abominations not fit to be 
mentioned.’ 

Such observations are now the 
commonplace of social history, trivia to be 
thrown away at the commencement of 
accounts of more serious ` matters: 
population change, living standards, 
prices and economic organization. And 
indeed, revelations about the deplorable 
standards of civilized behaviour in earlier 
centuries provided much of the popular 
appeal of films like ‘The Private Life of 
Henry VIII’, and plays like ‘Berkeley 
Square’, both products of the 1930s, when 
Norbert Elias wrote this book. But while 
the substance of his book is a record, 
compiled from treatises on child 
upbringing, rhymes, paintings, and 
picture books, of the progress of civilitude 
— or, rather, of the enlarging range of 
behaviour treated as disgusting, un- 
pleasant or embarrassing — it is much 
more than a ‘history of manners’. The 
record is in fact rather patchy. There is a 
great deal on the growth of refinement 
and complexity in table manners, the slow 
development of taboos on farting and 


spitting; but the displacement of torture, 
atrocities, mutilation, lethal fighting and 
executions from their matter-of-fact place 
in everyday life is dealt with in a dozen 
pages. This is understandable enough. 
Elias’ concern is with the long-term 
transformations of manners, and despite 
the immense amount of documentary and 
pictorial evidence still extant about these 
matters, there are limits to what can be 
done to trace the details of specific 
transformations in some kind of 
continuity over a_ period of several 
centuries. Hence Elias has had to resort to 
many of the same sources to show how 
men and women ceased to undress, sleep 
and take baths in company, how people 
took to using handkerchiefs first to wipe 
their faces at meals and then to conceal the 
fact that they were blowing their nose, 
began using forks and separate plates at 
table instead of fingers arid knives to pick 
food from a common dish, or come to 
regard pissing and shitting as improper to 
watch, then to be done in privacy, 
and eventually to require specialized 
equipment and accommodation. But the 
unevenness and patchiness of the record, 
and the fact that it is confined on the whole 
to Western Europe between the later 
Middle Ages and the nineteenth century is 
immaterial. The historical details of just 
how the ‘threshold of embarrassment’ in 
each of these respects was gradually 
raised, fascinating as they have proved to 
be, are there to serve as evidence for a 
specifically sociological thesis of much 
greater interest and consequence, and of 
some complexity. 

Professor Elias’ primary concern is with 
the understanding and interpretation of 
the processes — or of the selfsame process 
at different levels of analysis — by which the 
‘affect structure’ of man becomes 
changed, or develops, in a particular 
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direction; over the span of time and in the 
societies with which the book deals, this 
process is one of the development of what 
we regard as civilized behaviour from 
what we now, but previous generations 
did not, regard as uncivilized, or coarse, 
or barbarous behaviour. This means 
much more than a matter of cultural 
forms, or behavioural styles. The civilizing 
process is presented as the imposition of 
restraints of increasing range and rigour 
on the public performance of natural 
functions, on the direct translation of 
hostility into violence, on the naked 
exploitation of power and on the public 
demonstration of differences in rank and 
Pe These retraints are first imposed 

y others and then incorporated, through 
socialization (hence the significance of the 
long sequence of treatises on teaching 
‘correct behaviour’ to the young) into an 
image of the self and so into self-control 
which operates regardless of the presence 
of others. 

So the fact that the history of the specific 
transformations is limited to a few 
centuries and a few countries is as 
irrevievant to Elias’ purpose as its 
patchiness and other limitations. For he is 
dealing with a few aspects of an ‘affect 
structure’ which he insists is indivisible 
and unitary. ‘We may call particular 
instincts by different names according to 
their different directions and functions, 
we may speak of hunger and the need to 
spit, of the sexual drive and of aggressive 
impulses, but in life these different 
instincts are no more separable than the 
heart from the stomach or the blood in the 
brain from the blood in the genitalia’ (p. 
191). He means by this something much 
more than functional interdependence. 
And what gives the book its special 
significance as a sociological treatise is the 
way the long-term transformations he 
describes serve as an instance and 
illustration of the way in which the 
‘structure’ of individual human beings, 
the conception of selfhood, of what it is to 
be an individual, changes, no less than 
does the structure of society, the nature 
and objects of religious belief, the 
ordering of society in terms of 
government. Indeed, such changes are 
interconnected, and not merely in the 
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sense of some being consequential to 
others, with one of them being the prime 
mover. They are, all of them, facets of 
processes in which human living consists. 
And it is these, he argues, which are the 
central concern of Sociology. 

In an important sense, the book is an 
attempt to demolish what Elias sees as 
the two characteristic conceits of 
contemporary sociologists. The first is that 
social structures can be studied, even 
analytically and abstractly, as if they 
represented social processes frozen into 
immobility and so available for 
anatomical study. The second is the 
divorce of ‘the individual’ from ‘ society’; 
both are analytical abstractions, and while 
this is unexceptionable in itself, there is a 
constant and seemingly irrepressible 
tendency for one or the other to be 
hypostatized, ‘the “self” divided by an 
invisible wall from what happens 
“outside’”’. For him, the central concern 
of sociology is with the analysis of action 
and the interpretation of forms of 
behaviour in their own terms. What he 
wants is to return to, or resurrect, the 
historical imagination of the nineteenth 
century and earlier, divested of the 
ideological apparatus which pressed all 
known history into service as an armoury 
for the radical critique of contemporary 
society or the celebration of progress — or, 
for that matter, the lamentation of 
decline. Back to Condorcet and Kant, in 
short, rather than Macaulay ` or Hegel, 
with the aid (and this is my own 
presumption) of the methodology of 
Marx rather than Weber. For he sees the 
civilizing pe over five centuries of 
European history as the work of successive 
movements. The constraints on behaviour 
and changes in affect structure he 
describes were imposed by the gradual 
spread of the range of transactions in which 
people were involved. These movements 
are the familiar stuff of history — the 
transformation of the feudal aristocracy 
into the courtiers, administrators and 
political entrepreneurs of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; the accom- 
modations, political, social and cul- 
tural, which had to be reached between 
them and the bourgeoisie as it acquired 
new forms of power and usefulness; and, 
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thirdly, the ‘gentling of the masses’ which 
their incorporation into industrial society 
made necessary. All of which means the 
civilizing process throughout this period is 
not a record of development which can be 
reduced to a monotonic rate of growth. If 
anything, it forms an S-curve, with the 
‘civilizing process’ itself flattening out 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
into ‘civilization’. ‘Unlike the situation 
when the concept was formed, from now 
on’ (i.e. from ¢. 1800) ‘nations consider the 
process of civilization as completed within 
their own societies; they see themselves as 
bearers of an existing or finished 
civilization to others’. 

Of course, there are flaws; the final 
section of the present book was written as 
a preface to the 1968 edition and init Elias 
seems under some compulsion to take 
repeated pot shots at Talcott Parsons; 
this is distracting and renders the 
argument more incoherent than it need 
be. (And is in any case misdirected effort; 
it was Radcliffe-Brown who insisted that 
while the immediate object of sociological 
observations was process, the task of 
sociology was to organize these 
observations in terms of structures of 
functional social relationships.) Again, 
one could not now, in such a history, 
ignore altogether the effect on the 
civilizing process itself of the almost 
magical disappearance from Western 
Europe of disastrous famines and plagues 
from the’ first half of the eighteenth 
century onwards. But these are very 
minor matters. This is an imaginative, 
adventurous, and intellectually satisfying 
book. The translator, I should add, seems 
to have done a really first-class job. 

Tom Burns 
University of Edinburgh 


Studies in Social and Political Theory 
Anthony Giddens Hutchinson University 
Library 1977 419 pp. £8.95 


This imposing collection of essays 
provides a timely reminder of a welcome 
development in British sociology — the 
emergence of a corpus of home-produced 
and yet internationally recognized 
sociological work that provides a critical 
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mediation between Continental European 
and American schools of sociology. 
Giddens’ achievement is outstanding in 
this respect and it is all the more 
remarkable in that he exhibits the same 
high level of proficiency in dealing with 
each of the schools and debates to which 
he turns his attention. 

The essays were written over the past 
eight years in conjunction with the 
author’s longer works; seven of the essays 
are followed by fresh appendices. The 
collection is described as being essentially 
organized about a critical encounter with 
European social theory in its ‘classical’ 
period, i.e. from the middle years of the 
nineteenth century until the First World 
War, with the aim of working out the 
implications for present day social science. 
The issues are classified into four sets of 
problems: method and epistemology; 
social development and transformation; 
the origins of ‘sociology’ in nineteenth- 
century social theory; and the status of 
social science as critique. Giddens sheds 
new light on these problems whilst, at 
the same time, making substantial 
contributions to specific debates on a 
wide range of topics: positivism; Weber 
on facts and values; functionalism; 
Habermas’s critique of hermeneutics; 
ethnomethodology; Marx and Weber on 
the development of capitalism; Durkheim 
on politics, the individual, and social 
facts; the suicide problem in French 
sociology; and power in the writings of 
Talcott Parsons. 

On methodology and epistemology 
Giddens throws light on three classical 
issues: the revelatory character of social 
science, the relation between theories and 
facts, and the proximity of sociology and 
biology. Comte assumed that the 
revelatory character of sociology was akin 
to that of the natural sciences, basing this 
on the view that commonsense or lay 
beliefs are corrigible in the light of 
scientific findings. Giddens agrees that 
sociology has revelatory character, but 
insists that the mutual knowledge 
expressed and organized in the practical 
context of language-use, which lay actors 
draw upon in the process of production 
and reproduction of society, has to be 
accepted by the observer also as a 
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necessary means of describing social life. 
However, this does not preclude the 
possibility of subjecting this lay mutual 
knowledge to social scientific assessment. 
Indeed, the revelatory character of social 
science involves several unacknowledged 
conditions of action: the formalization of 
the rules and resources used implicitly by 
actors to generate social interaction; the 
identification of unconscious or repressed 
motivational elements of action; and the 
analysis of discrepancies between in- 
tended and unintended consequences of 
action, in respect of their consequences 
for the reproduction of structures. 

With regard to the relation of theory to 
facts, his distinctive concern is with 
problems uniquely posed for the social 
sciences by the ‘double hermeneutic’. 
Because social scientific theories concerna 
pre-interpreted world of lay meanings, 
there is a two-way connection between the 
language of social science and ordinary 
language. The social scientist must take 
account of the categories used by the 
layman in the practical organization of 
social life, and, on the other hand, the 
concepts of social science are taken over 
and applied by laymen as elements of their 
conduct. 

This issue is closely related to that of the 
proximity of sociology and biology (and 
the other natural sciences). Nineteenth- 
century thought, under the influence of 
evolutionary theory, was preoccupied 
with biological models and analogies, and 
this has marked functionalist analysis 
from Comte through to Parsons. But 
functionalism has never been able to 
provide a convincing treatment of 
purposive, reflexively monitored action, 
and it ignores the problems of the double 
hermeneutic. Giddens rightly points out 
that few sociologists are now satisfied with 
the Dilthey-Weber verstehen or empathic 
solution to this methodological problem. 
The preferred approach is grounded in a 
new appreciation of the significance of 
language in man’s ‘mode of being in the 
world’, and as the medium of 
intersubjectivity. This brings together 
Anglo-Saxon philosophy of language, 
deriving from Wittgenstein and Austin, 
and hermeneutic phenomenology led by 
Heidegger, Gadamer and Ricoeur. 
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However, Habermas has emphasized the 
need to complement this by an interest in 
prediction and control, and so of the 
possibility of emancipation through the 
critique of ideology. Giddens thinks that 
Habermas still tends to identify social 
action as merely ‘communicative action’, 
and he proposes an alternative approach 
which treats the process of the production 
and reproduction of society in relation to 
a theory of structuration. According to 
Giddens, the process of structuration 
(production and reproduction) of systems 
of social interaction involves three 
elements: the communication of meaning 
(involving semantic rules), the exercise of 
power (domination, requiring unequally 
distributed resources), and evaluative 
judgement of conduct (legitimation, 
involving moral or evaluative rules), 

The disappointing aspect of this book is 
that Giddens does not carry the 
elaboration of his theory of structuration 
much beyond the point reached in his 
earlier work New Rules of Sociological 
Method. It is a measure of his stature that 
the impression seems to have got abroad 
that the successful accomplishment of that 
task will be a notable event for sociology. 

Kenneth Thompson 
The Open University 


Meaning and Change: Explorations in the 
Cultural Sociology of Modern Societies 
Roland Robertson Basil Blackwell 1978 
284 pp. £8.85 


This is a collection of serious studies, 
recording the efforts of a serious scholar 
to sharpen and polish conceptual arms 
with which to attack some of the most 
serious concerns of contemporary 
thinkers. As such, it will be of help to the 
practitioners of modern research; it is 
undoubtedly worth pondering by those 
who are above all keen on reflecting on the 
practitioners’ practice. 

Two stitches hold together the 
otherwise loosely knit narrative: one is 
concern with ideas related broadly to the 
issues of, first, cultural legitimation of 
society, and second, ‘ego-identity’ ; 
another is belief that Marx, Weber, 
Durkheim, Simmel and others normally 
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described as the classics can still best tell 
us, if only listened to properly, how these 
issues ought to be addressed and 
explored. Some most thoughtful and 
insightful pages are indeed dedicated to 
re-reading and conceptual dissecting of 
the classical texts. These two stitches offer, 
as one would expect, too weak a hold for 
the ‘sequence of monographic stabs’, as 
Robertson describes the collection, to 
cohere into a book. Neither does the re- 
interpretation of classics yield enough 
leverage to lift the reader above the hurdle 
of concepts into the analytical con- 
frontation with modern society and its 
problems; Robertson’s admission: ‘In the 
spirit of the quotations with which we 
began we offer no summation or 
conclusion’ — can be indeed seen as the 
motto of the book. This is, perhaps, what 
the reader will regret more than anything 
else. This could be a serious study of our 
society. Instead, it is another competent, 
but narcissistic study of our sociology. 
Another aspect of the book the reader 
will find disappointing is the conspicuous 
absence of history. After all, the central 
thesis of the topicality of the classics to the 
study of modernity stands and falls by the 
amount of light their ideas can cast on 
current realities. All the venerable authors 
whose example Robertson invites us to 
follow, would moreover never agree to the 


treatment of their — or any — categories as ` 


essentially a-historical, valid or invalid 
irrespectively of the changing structure of 
society in all its economic, political and 
cultural dimensions. 

The absence of history is still more 
striking in view of the fact that Robertson 
abundantly manifests his own acute sense 
of historical change. Time and again he 
reminds us that this question or that 
concept ‘will not do for modern 
sociology’. What he means is, however, 
that sociologists nowadays have grown 
more sophisticated, are used to subtler 
distinctions, ask more questions, etc. 
What he does not mean (and here he is at 
loggerheads with the totality of the 
classical tradition he intends to 
revindicate) is that modern sociology faces 
an essentially changed world with very 
different divisions of labour, network of 
dependencies or structure of daily life — 
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which presumably determine the shape of 
sociology aimed at the other under- 
standing. 

The collapse of history into the history 
of concepts and their progressive 
refinement is, however, just one 
manifestation of Robertson’s regrettable 
unwillingness to step beyond the tool- 
makers shop on to the factory floor itself, 
where the tools find both their ultimate 
test and their raison d’être. To offer just one 
more example: Robertson advances a 
strikingly profound hypothesis that much 
of the apparent theoretical controversy 
between, say, Durkheim, Spencer or 
Weber could be explained away by the fact 
that what they meant by ‘the society’ was 
just their own respective national 
societies. When, however, Robertson 
proceeds to prove his adumbration, the 
specificity of French society boils down to 
the collection of ideas of Robespierre, 
Fustel de Coulange or Durkheim; the 
uniqueness of American Society, to the 
views of Mead or Parsons; the idio- 

crasy of German society turns to be 
ce particular style of Hegel and Simmel. 
And so on throughout the book: ideas are 
tested against other ideas, beget new ideas 
and descend from old, divide amoeba-like 
or die childless, this species survival being 
apparently their only objective and 
moving force. 

Given the author’s erudition and 
analytical powers, the book promises 
more than it delivers. Let us hope that the 
book is only recording the ground- 
clearing stage in Robertson’s engagement 
with the central problems of modern life. 

Zygmunt Bauman 
University of Leeds 


The Social Anthropology of Radcliffe- 
Brown 
Adam Kuper (ed.) Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1977 296 pp. £6.95 


Apart from The Andaman Islanders, which 
as a descriptive account was soon nse 
by a very different style of ethnogra) ig eee 
Radcliffe-Brown’s work was in the form of 

‘occasional papers’. The official canon is 
Structure and Function in Primitive Society, for 
which he himself wrote an introduction 
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setting out his theoretical principles, and 
this is reproduced in the present volume. 
After his death another selection was 
edited by Srinivas, and Eggan published a 
record of seminar discussions with the title 
A Natural Science of Society, excerpts from 


which are included here. Adam Kuper’s | 


aim is to give a representative selection of 
Radcliffe-Brown’s writings while avoiding 
‘papers which simply rehearse discredited 
theories or reiterate long-dead con- 
troversies’. The items not to be found 
in Structure and Function are: lengthy 
passages from The Andaman Islanders, the 
articles on ‘The Social Organization of 
Australian Tribes’ which were first 
published in the early numbers of Oceania, 
the long introduction to African Systems of 
Kinship and Marriage and a protest against 
the misinterpretation of his functionalism 
from the American Anthropologist. 

There is nothing on politics or law, 
subjects dear to Radcliffe-Brown’s own 
heart. Can it be that his views on these 
matters are to be rejected as ‘discredited 
theories’? If they are nearer to Max Weber 
than to David Easton, this hardly seems a 
reason for discarding them. The omission 
of the introduction to African Political 
Systems is particularly regrettable, since it is 
there that we find the reference to 
equilibrium which, as Kuper points out, 
has been distorted to produce the current 
image of Radcliffe-Brown as the theorist 
of societies as ‘static, perfectly integrated, 
natural systems’. It is there that he 
describes equilibrium in the sense of a 
balance of power; elsewhere, as in the 
introduction to African Systems of Kinship 
and Marriage, the word seems to mean little 
more than a sense of well-being (what 
elsewhere he calls euphoria). 

The title of the book appears to promise 
a discussion of Radcliffe-Brown’s theories 
and his place in the history of social 
anthropology. The editor’s seven-page 
preface hardly fulfils such an expectation. 
He does make it his business to call 
attention to popular misconceptions, but 
by means of ridicule rather than 
refutation. It is indeed true that 
‘functionalism’ has come to be short-hand 
for ‘whatever I disagree with’, but what we 
need is to be told, not that it is ‘largely 
imaginary’, but what it meant to the 
various students of society who claimed to 
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follow it. Indeed Radcliffe-Brown and 
Malinowski used the term in quite 
different senses, but the serious reader 
wants to know what the differences were. 

I was surprised to learn that ‘The 
Mother’s Brother in South Africa’ is 
Radcliffe-Brown’s best-known article. Is it 
perhaps required reading in South 
African universities? Certainly its 
argument is weak, but it marks the same 
stage in his thought — and in his early 
teaching — as The Andaman Islanders, in 
which ‘sentiment’ predominated over 
‘structure’. What is striking in this 
collection is the persistence of the idea of 
‘sentiments’ even in the discussion of types 
of kinship structure. 

Lucy Mair 
London 


Ruling Illusions 
Anthony Skillen The Harvester Press 1977 
179 pp. £7.95 (£3.50 paper) 


Conventional wisdoms get a severe 
clobbering in this eloquent but ensive 
little book by one of the editors of Radical 
Philosophy. It is a passionate yet often witty 
reaffirmation of the values of ‘radical 
materialism’ — and of a socialism at once 
libertarian and communitarian — in the 
form of a critique of ‘official 
philosophies’, both academic and lay, of 
the state, of economic management, of 
law and of morals. Skirmishes with Rawls, 
Nozick, Benn and Peters and other 
standard political theorists (ch. 1: 
‘Philosophical Statism’) introduce a more 
thorough confrontation with various 
strands of managerial ideology, including 
the Bullock Report (ch. 2: ‘The Politics of 
Production’); the centrepiece is an 
onslaught on Hart (ch. g: ‘Forensic 
Philosophy’) and the finale pits a 
‘libertarian socialist ethic’? against 
bourgeois morality and its apologists (ch. 


4: ‘Moralism and Morality). 
The basic argument is familiar enough. 


Ideologies abstract essential elements out 
of human social life, remove and 
absolutize and reify them, and then 
counterpose them, as repressive ‘ruling 
illusions’, to the impoverished remainder, 
which now stands condemned by their 
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superhuman and self-justifying standards. 
By this process, specialized agencies 
monopolize ideological power, and this 
both promotes and conceals the latent 
social power of the ruling class, while 
defining and rationalizing its manifest 
forms. This model is applied, not always 


coherently perhaps, but always readably’ 


and forcefully, with a keen eye for paradox 
and turpitude and with an original 
and suggestive range of biographical 
reference. Formal weaknesses abound: 
key terms are ill-defined, arguments are 
often rudimentary or superficial, at times 
merely rhetorical; but a radical democrat 
is ee more entitled than others to 
offer his readers a philosophical do-it- 
yourself kit and some well-assembled 
materials to think about. Skillen’s strength 
appears to lie less in detailed 
argumentation than in discovering and 
dramatizing the points at which polemical 
leverage can be got under the crucial 
shared assumptions of conventional 
debate. And though he confines himself to 
the critical and denunciatory mode, the 
contrasts he draws between official myth 
and social reality could certainly be made 
to focus sociological curiosity — for 
example, for graduate students seeking 
research topics. It is also a book that could 
be administered, as an anti-soporific, to 
second and third undergraduates 
reading social and political philosophy or 
industrial sociology. 
This is hardly Sbe place for a proper 
appraisal of Skillen’s own philosophical 
positions. However, it seems to me that, 
for all his sincere libertarianism, his 
insistence that the covert ubiquity of 
politics necessitates radical struggle in all 
:spheres of life, is in its own way a 
totalitarian demand. And whatever one’s 
pathy with his convictions, one might 
well hestitate to embark on an all-round 
struggle where ‘the erosion of bourgeois 
ties can lead to their being supplanted . . . 
by active socialist passion’. Not only might 
socialist passion overwhelm too many 
other good things, but passion alone 
seems an insecure basis for a whole new 
social order. And since he rejects Marx’s 
‘economism’, it is unclear what else 
Skillen has to offer. 
John Torrance 
Hertford College, Oxford 
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The Social Contexts of Method 

Michael Brenner, Peter Marsh, and Marylin 
Brenner (eds) Croom Helm 1978 261 pp. 
£8.95 


The contributors to this book are mostly 
ethnomethodologists or phenomenol- 
ogists who reject the traditional res- 
earch methods of social psychology 
and sociology, in particular the search 
for causal laws, in favour of an attempt 
to deepen and enlarge understand- 
ing of actual everyday life activi- 
ties by collecting verbal accounts in 
order to find the meanings and intentions 
of individuals. The social contexts of 
method refer to the fact that the practice of 
method is a social process, and there are 
interactions between the researcher and 
those whom he studies and between 
himself and the academic community, 
that must be investigated, analysed, and 
taken into account. Although many of the 
contributors are concerned to remind us 
that there is a problem of the 
correspondence between meaning, under- 
standing, and interpretation in the 
conventional interview, they have 
themselves made little contribution to the 
apparently insurmountable problem of 
communication between ethnomethodol- 
ogists and those uninitiated into ex- 
pressions like those of Clegg (p. 67) who 
tells us in his chapter on method and 
sociological discourse that ‘Sociology’s 
logocentrism is discussed in terms of 
its metaphoricality: that of a soaus- 
logos. . .. Theodicy, it is suggested, 
has generated its own demonology: one 
which is essentially nihilistic. This nihilism 
derives from the failure of discourse to 
transcend what Habermas terms the 
transcendal framework.’ i 
Although the misunderstandings that 
can happen in the traditional interview 
situation are elaborated upon by several 
contributors, paradoxically, the main 
alternative offered is more of the same, 
namely in-depth interviews, except that as 
Brenner’s analysis of the social 
henomenology of the interview tells us 
ch. 6), we should ‘conceptualize the 
measurement theory of the interview in 
terms of the actual micro-social processes 
that inevitably determine the elicitation of 
responses’. A central doctrine of all 
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contributors is that behaviour can be 
understood only in terms of the way the 
individual perceives, interprets, creates, 
and defines situations, that language, 
speech, and the social properties of 
conversational acts are important, and 
that part at least of the explanation of 
behaviour must be in terms of the actor’s 
intentions of goals, and his perception of 
the rules governing behaviour. Yet, as 
Menzel (ch. 7) points out, the analysis of 
meaning is very complex and it is doubtful 
whether it is even useful to look for ‘the’ 
meaning of an action since actions 
frequently have multiple meanings. An 
emphasis on the exclusive concentration on 
subjective understanding may well deflect 
us from even considering explanations in 
terms of social structures and social 
processes. 

Ina discussion chapter, Michael Argyle, 
who does not consider himself ‘a paid-up 
member of the group of psychologists and 
sociologists whose views are represented 


in this book’, evaluates this ‘new 
approach’ to the study of social 
behaviour. He feels that what the 


contributors have to say is important, but 
that they have gone too far in the 
abandonment of the traditional 
methodology. It does not amount to a new 
paradigm in the Kuhnian sense, since it 
does not explain the previous body of 
findings by social scientists. 

In short, this is not a book for 
introducing undergraduates to research 
methods; to ethnomethodologists it will 
be preaching to the converted, while those 
social researchers who are more 
traditionally-minded are unlikely to be 
impressed or worried by the ample 
demonstration of the danger that the 
indexicality of linguistic expression makes 
attempts at intersubjectivity ontologically 
nihilistic, and will just get on with their 
own studies. 

Ray Kent 


University of Stirling 


Intellectual and Manual Labour: A 
Critique of Epistemol 
Alfred Sohn-Rethel Macmillan 1978 216 pp. 


£10.00 (£3.95 paper) 
The core of intellectual labour, Sohn- 
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Rethel argues, is the practice of conceptual 
abstraction. He sets out to found a 
historical materialist theory of, first this 
core, and second intellectual labour. 
Thus, where Marx develops his theory in 
critique of classical Political Economy, 
Sohn-Rethel develops his in critique of 
Kant — taking as his starting-point the 
concept of the process of abstraction 
(Abstract Labour, present in production 
but only visible in exchange) central to 
Marx’s theory of the value of the 
commodity. This process, Sohn-Rethel 
argues, is structured in such a way that its 
träger cannot be aware that they are its 
agents. Rather, as commodity production 
becomes a more and more predominant 
feature of advancing social formations, 
the form of the process becomes divorced 
from its commodity-specificity and is able 
to enter consciousness in the guise of a 
general faculty of conceptual abstraction. 
As such, it gives birth to (a) the concept of a 
‘location’ for it, namely ‘mind’, together 
with (b) a philosophical mind-body 


` dualism consistent with but apparently 


unrelated to the use-exchange duality, 
which then serves as a guarantee of the 
authenticity of conceptual abstraction, 
and (c)— most importantly —a determinate 
social stratum of conceptually abstracting 
träger, viz., the Intellectuals. This, very 
indicatively, is a summary of the theory of 
the core. In the remaining three-quarters 
of the book Sohn-Rethel undertakes a 
second explanatory project, arguing that 
the contents of individual conceptual ab- 
stractions — and his focus is entirely upon 
philosophical and scientific concepts — can 
be shown to be given by particular features 
of various stages of development of 
generalized commodity production. The 
relation, Sohn-Rethel is at pains to point 
out, is not one of correlation but of one- 
way causation. 

The difference between these two 
related projects is not clarified. Yet the 
second thesis, that of the social 
determination of scientific knowledge, 
taken together with Sohn-Rethel’s 
decisive assertion of the cognitive privilege 
of scientific knowledge — it consists in its 
objectivity — creates a problem which 
cannot be ignored. This is not to say that 
social determination and cognitive 
privilege cannot co-occur; but it is to say 
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that assertions are not theories and if it is 
indeed the case that this problem is 
dissolved then we must clearly see our 
candidate theory dissolving it; this we do 
not see in Sohn-Rethel’s text. Further, 
much recent Marxist ‘Intellectual Labour’ 
has gone towards eradicating from 
Marxism the unacceptable theoretical and 
political weaknesses inseparable from 
precisely the general concept of 
‘consciousness’ used unquestioningly by 
Sohn-Rethel, and it is not clear how his 
theory can engage with this work. When 
we are confronted by the evident but 
not exactly well-understood cognitive 
privilege of the sciences, it answers few 
questions to say that science is alienated 
consciousness, and Sohn-Rethel’s theory 
ignores linguistic theory, discourse 
analysis, and psychoanalysis at its peril. 
Nevertheless, Sohn-Rethel’s book raises 
fundamentally important problems in a 
far-reaching perspective and demands 
attention especially from those whose 
work brings them into contact with 
questions of epistemology and method or 
with the sciences as social events. 
R. M. Heckstall-Smith 
Graduate School 
L.S.E. 


Power and the State 

G. Littlejohn, B. Smart, J. Wakeford and N. 
Yuval-Davis (eds) Croom Helm 1978 
314 pp. £8.95 (£4.50 paper) 


Collected sets of conference papers rarely 
make coherent books: the whole is often 
far weaker than some of the constituent 
parts: and this text is no exception. The 
book contains ten papers from the 1977 
British Sociological Association’s Con- 
ference at Sheffield on ‘Power and the 
State’. The general incoherence is 
compounded by the editors, whose 
introduction of half a page, fails either to 
describe the significance of the 
Conference or the criteria used in selecting 
papers. This last point is doubly 
perplexing, since the Conference 
organizers went through the motions of 
asking participants to indicate their own 
preferences for a collection. Perhaps 
nobody except myself replied, perhaps the 
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editors did not like the responses they 
received; nowhere are we informed. 

However, a totally negative response 
would be a pity since there are some very 
insightful drticles in the collection. I 
particularly liked Bob Jessop’s 
‘Capitalism and Democracy’, Doreen 
McBarnet’s ‘Police and State’ and Robert 
Moore’s ‘Sociologists Not at Work’. 
Jessop’s article showed the development 
of his own particular branch of political 
economy. His arguments on the 
contradictory unity of parliamentary and 
corporatist forms of democratic 
representations are well worth reading. 
However, there is a constant tendency in 
the paper for a rationalist ‘a priori’ 
typologizing without adequate expla- 
nations of the causal processes where- 
by actual (‘concrete’) states of affairs 
come about. It would appear that Jessop’s 
transition from systems theory to 
structural-Marxism still retains some of 
the difficulties present in any purely 
deductive causal account. 

McBarnet’s piece on the law 
surrounding arrests is fascinating and her 
conclusion that ‘deviation from legality is 
institutionalized in the law itself’ is 
demonstrated in an excellent manner. It 
should lead to a greater awareness of the 
distinction between the ideological 
rhetoric surrounding bourgeois legality 
and its real nature. Moore’s sorry tale 
about the relations between the Social 
Science Research Council and the 
Aberdeen sociology department is 
intriguing but his conclusion that the 
‘state of the discipline’ and not the S.S.R.C. 
merited the more serious attention is 
questionable. The recent high- 
handedness of the S.S.R.C. and the 
‘mysteries’ over the constitution of its 
Sociology Committee require further 
investigation. 

Of the other papers those by B. 
Hindess, ‘Classes and Politics in Marxist 
Theory’ (which had an enormous 
audience), and S. Zubaida, ‘Theories of 
Nationalism’, were very abstract and 
appeared to offer no positive suggestions 
for further enquiry. P. Schlesinger’s paper 
on ‘Counter-Insurgency Thought’ is 
interesting but unclear as to its own 
premises. The articles by J. Marceau et al. 
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on ‘Management Education and Elites in 
France and Great Britain’, M. David on 
‘William Tyndale’ and Diana Barker on 
‘Marriage’ are reasonable in many 
respects but tangential to the main issues 
and debates in the area of analysing the 
state. 

All in all, the quality of individual 
papers is good but the overall quality of 
the book is poor. John Wakeford has 
kindly told me that the reason for the lack 
of an adequate introduction was time, 
since it is B.S.A. Executive policy to get 
Conference compendia published before: 
the next Conference. However, this is 
hardly satisfactory given the price of the 
book. Croom Helm are not to be 
congratulated for the quality of their 
printing: for the best part of nine pounds, 
one does not expect the print to smudge! 

Roger Penn 
University of Lancaster 


Class, Race, and Worker Insurgency 
James A. Geschwender Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press 1978 250 pp. £8.50 (£3.50 
paper) 


The League of Revolutionary Black 
Workers survived barely two years after its 
foundation in Detroit in 1969. In the 
midst of the massive chorus of political 
dissent which was shaking America at the 
time, the League’s small voice was scarcely 
heard, and Professor Geschwender 
deserves every credit for rescuing this 
ephemeral but most interesting grassroots 
movement from historical oblivion. 
Those turbulent years shook the 
complacency of academic sociologists as 
well as politicians, with mixed results. On 
the one hand, the need to respond to 
radical critiques of ‘positivistic’ sociology 
led to a mood of uncertainty and pai 
re-appraisal within the discipline which 
opened up whole new areas of theoretical 
debate. On the other, the compulsive need 
to ‘explain away’ the conflicts of the sixties 
produced a heap of shallow and dismissive 
studies which evaded the issues altogether 
by concentrating on social psychological 
or organizational problems. 
Geschwender’s study of the League of 
Revolutionary Black Workers provides a 
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model of how to avoid this sterile trap. His 
starting point is that the League was a 
deliberate and rational response to 
determinate problems, and that its 
existence and short career can only be 
understood within the contexts of labour 
history in America, the social and political 
conflicts of the time, and the struggle to 
find an effective radical ideology which 
would capture the loyalty and serve the 
interests of black workers. 

Since the 1920s, the Detroit automobile 
industry has employed an increasing 
proportion of black workers. When the 
League was formed, some plants were 60 
to 80 per cent black, and blacks formed 
over 40 per cent of the population of the 
city of Detroit. Initially, the black workers 
were valued because of their relative 
docility, and the ambiguous attitude of the 
United Automobile Workers Union 
(U.A.W.) towards its black members did 
litle to moderate the practice of 
systematic job discrimination within the 
industry. By the sixties, most workers on 
the least desirable jobs and shifts were 
young blacks, while most high seniority 
workers and local union organizers were 
white. In these circumstances, the growth 
of black consciousness following the civil 
rights and black power movements was 
bound to produce an losive tension in 
the auto plants. The spark was supplied by 
a violent six-day insurrection against the 
Detroit police in 1967, in which 4g people 
died (34 black, g white), 347 were injured 
and g,800 arrested. A sense of bitter 
solidarity was created which led not only 
to industrial action, like a series of wildcat 
strikes by black workers, but also to 
political organization. A radical 
newspaper (DRUM) was successfully 
launched, and meetings were held which 
culminated in the formadon of the 
League. 

The League took the form of a 
revolutionary Marxist organization, 
reflecting the rise of what was (for 
America) a novel fashion for Marxist 
rhetoric which also permeated the student 
new left and the anti-war movement. The 
main activities of the League were 
organizing in the workplace to demand a 
better deal for black workers, and seeking 
wider support by community work on the 
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lines established by the Black Panther 
Party. These two tactics strained the 
group’s resources and tended from the 
Start to confuse its aims. At the same time, 
with a full recognition of the dangers of 
reformism, the leaders decided to engage 
in electoral politics as a way of gaining 
support from more moderate unionists; 
in this arena, their defeat was absolute. 
Very quickly, yet more diffuse activities 
were attempted — a book club, an antiwar 
drive, prison reform. 

But even these uncertainties were 
outweighed by ideological differences 
within the leadership, which reflected the 
divisions in the black movement as a 
whole. One faction held capitalism to be 
the major source of exploitation, and that 
a united working class front with white 
workers would be the only way forward; 
another saw racism as the central issue, 
and pressed for a black nationalist 
analysis; a few intellectuals tried to merge 
the two perspectives, and to include wider 
issues like sexism and imperialism in the 
ideology. 

A radical movement for social change 
can only sustain itself so long as the 
leaders have a coherent and workable 
analysis which speaks directly to the 
concerns of potential followers. Failure in 
this area will destroy the movement as 
surely as repression or co-optation, and 
the author rightly gives considerable 
weight to the League’s ideological 
conflicts, supporting his argument with 
detailed documentation and lengthy 
quotations. The outcome of these conflicts 
was that the League split along class 
analysis/black nationalist analysis lines, 
and expired in 1971. 

It is here that Geschwender’s declared 
position as a sympathetic observer and a 
Marxist gets in the way of his critical 
analysis. He claims to see ‘insurrectionary 
potential’ in the subsequent turbulent 
history of the auto industry, and suggests 
that a future movement of black workers 
might be based on a race-class coalition, 
possessing the optimum combination of 
shared interests. The lack of consciousness 
of white workers, the overriding black 
national consciousness of blacks and the 
historic and continuing failure of Marxist 
movements in the American context are 
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all noted, and then swept away on a wave 
of historical optimism. Instead of a close 
look at the reasons for the failure of the 
ideology, we are assured that it may 
succeed next time with some 
modifications. 

But despite this unconvincing ending, 
the book demonstrates what so many 
social movement studies do not: a serious 
commitment to understanding how 
people collectively set out to change their 
lives, and why they so often fail. 

David Bouchier 
University of Essex 


Bureaucratic Insurgency: The Case of 
Police Unions 

Margaret Levi Lexington Books 1977 
ix+ 165 pp. £9.40 


A Critical History of Police Reform 
Samuel Walker Lexington Books 1978 
xv+ 206 pp. £11.25 


‘Are the police governable? Yes. Do I 
control the police, right now? No.’ This 
statement by Boston’s Mayor Kevin White 
in 1968 reflects the emergence of the 
American police as an autonomous and 
powerful political force. 

Since the 18gos ‘professionalization’ 
has been the catch-phrase of the 
movement for police reform. It was 
initiated by WASP civic and business 
interests to wrest control from the political 
machines, and later taken up by a new 
generation of police chiefs. Advocates of 
‘professionalism’ differed over whether it 
implied a militaristic model of 
streamlined, bureaucratic organization 
for the ‘war’ against crime or a social work 
orientation and the use of criminological 
science to prevent crime. 

In the 1920s reforms were implemented 
on both fronts. August Vollmer, the 
leading police reformer of the day, 
stressed the need for highly educated 
police officers (he was instrumental in 
creating the Berkeley School of 
Criminology), introduced technological 
aids from bicycles to forensic laboratories, 
and urged the use of social science to nip 
crime in the bud by identifying ‘pre- 
delinquents’. The social work orientation 
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was particularly emphasized by the bur- 
geoning policewomen’s movement, who 
were to aid the rehabilitation of juveniles, 
and rescue their unfortunate sisters 
who had become enslaved by ‘the social 
evil’ (i.e. prostitution). The policewomen’s 
movement symbolized the social work 
strain in the early reform currents. As 
Mary Hamilton, New York City’s first 
policewoman said, ‘in many ways the 
position of a woman in a police 
department is not unlike that of a mother 
in a home. Just as the mother smooths out 
the rough places, looks after the children 
and gives a timely word of warning, advice 
or encouragement, so the policewoman 
fulfils her duty.’ 

During the 1930s, which Walker dubs 
‘the law-and-order decade’ these currents 
of the ‘professionalization’ movement 
were increasingly castigated as namby- 
pamby do-gooding. The police mandate 
was frozen into a hard-nosed, crime- 
fighting mould, and social science 
eschewed in favour of the technological fix 
of bigger guns, cars and Flash Gordon 
outfits. Instrumental in this process was 
the relentless public relations campaign 
mounted on behalf of his F.B.I. by 
director J. Edgar Hoover, on the way to 
winning himself the image of America’s 
‘top cop’. Hoover utilized much pub- 
licized crimes like the 1932 Lindberg kid- 
napping, and the exploits of gangsters 
Dillinger, Pretty Boy Floyd, Baby Face 
Nelson, Ma Barker, and Alvin ‘Creepy’ 
Karpis (all killed or apprehended by 
the F.B.I. as it repeatedly reminded 
Americans), to boost his organization. 
The idea of a crime wave was sold to the 
public who were convinced that they faced 
‘an infamous, vicious, cancerous growth’ 
of ‘mad dogs’ and ‘human vultures’. 
Against this rousing police rhetoric the 
sober statistics of criminologists like 
Sutherland, who questioned the existence 
of a crime wave, stood little chance of 
being heeded. Although the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police repeatedly 
castigated Hollywood’s gangster film cycle 
for ‘glorification of the criminal’, the 
police were the prime beneficiaries of the 
resulting hysteria, in terms of political 
autonomy and lavish equipment. As Marx 
had ironically pointed out in Theories of 
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Surplus Value, ‘the criminal . .. produces 
the whole of the police’. 

While the model of police 
‘professionalism’ fluctuated between a 
social work and a crime-busting image, its 
constant theme was the need to free the 
police from political control, an argument 
which was, and is, itself political. The 
effort to end control of the police by 
political bosses, cloaked in the rhetoric of 
impartiality, meant the imposition of a 
uniform middle-class morality on varying 
ethnic and class-based oe The 
norm of universalistic law-enforcement 
was not only pitted against gross corrup- 
tion (which by all accounts remains en- 
demic) but against the pattern of local 
accommodation between different 
community mores and the police. In 
current political debate, the ideal of 
professional autonomy is used to deflect 
criticism and bids for civilian control by 
liberal and civil-rights groups. 

Until the 1960s ‘professionalism’ meant 
more power for the police chiefs. The rank- 
and-file benefited only in terms of the 
salary increases brought about by the 
reformers’ efforts to ‘upgrade’ police 
personnel. ‘Professionalization’ was 
accompanied by managerial attempts to 
control the work of the lower ranks. 
Unionism was opposed by the reformers, 
and the 1919 Boston police strike was 
successfully used as a bogy to restrain 
rank-and-file organization. In the 1960s, 
however, the American police have 
become militant both in pursuit of 
economic demands and job-control, 
building on a framework of existing 
bread-and-butter associations. Police 
chiefs remain relatively free from civilian 
control, but are increasingly matched by 
unions which have shown their political 
muscle not only in lobbying and public 
relations campaigns but industrial action 
ranging from ‘blue-flu’ (concerted 
reporting sick by a force), ticket 
slowdowns or blitzes, to all out strikes. 
These have been used to press wage 
demands and rank-and-file views on 
policy, usually of a virulently reactionary 
kind 


The books by Walker and Levi are 
excellent accounts of the different phases 
of the emergence of ‘blue power’. Walker 
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charts the reform movement from 1830 to 
1940, and manages to pack in more than 
Fogelson’s recent much longer Big-City 
Police (which covers similar ground). My 
one quarrel with it is his erection of an 
Aunt Sally of vulgar Marxism, to which 
he attributes the view that the police are 
automatically agents of ‘dominant 
economic groups’. Against this, he points 
to the frequent unreliability of local 
police as strikebreakers in the nineteenth 
century, and the consequent resort of 
capitalists to private agencies like 
Pinkerton’s. But as his own account 
shows, this ‘problem’ was one of the 
motives for the development of State 
police forces and the ‘professionalization’ 
movement, intended to sever policemen’s 
local loyalties. 

Levi’s account of the growth of police 
militancy, based largely on case-studies of 
New York, Detroit and Adanta, follows 
similar books by Juris and Feuille, 
Ruchelman, Halpern and others. It is, 
however, by far the best work on the 
subject, not only for its wealth of detail, 
but also for the sophistication of its 
theoretical framework, drawing largely on 
O’Connor’s analysis of the fiscal crisis of 
the State and Piven, Gurr, Hobsbawm and 
the Tillys on the development of protest 
movements. It avoids the managerial bias 
of most earlier work, and sees the growth 
of police unionism as potentially an agent 
of radical change. However, it seems to 
underplay the reactionary character of 
police demands, demonstrated clearly in 
her own account of the often racist oppo- 
sition by the Atlanta Fraternal Order of 
Police to Chief Herbert Jenkins’ liberal 
reforms. Police unionization illustrate the 
contradictory class position of policemen 
as both salaried employees and upholders 
of the status quo. This presents analytic 
and political difficulties which Levi 
recognizes but does not fully explicate in 
her otherwise excellent study. 

Robert Reiner 
University of Bristol 


On the Economic Identification of Social 
Classes 

Gugliemo Carchedi Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1977 224 pp. (£4.95 paper) 
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This volume collects four of Carchedi’s 
essays and prefaces them with an extended 
introduction in which he summarizes his 
project and makes more explicit its 
methodological premises. The purpose of 
the meticulous tedium which ensues is ‘to ` 
work out an economic identification of 
classes at the present stage of capitalism’ 
(p. go). Carchedi applies his analysis to 
locating the position in production of the 
new middle class (ch. 1) and of state 
employees (ch. 2), with the other two 
essays discussing the reproduction of class 
(ch. 4) and an ‘operational definition’ of 
dialectical determination (ch. 8). 

Carchedi’s approach is firmly in the 
tradition of Poulantzas and his 
structuralist forebears, and it shares their 
strengths and weaknesses, despite 
occasional stress from the author on 
points of technical difference. Sadly the 
book appears as another mechanical 
reshuffle of the conceptual pack, 
occasionally leavened with quotations 
severed from Marx or Lenin to ‘prove’ 
assertions. 

A priorism is, predictably, rife. Carchedi 
distinguishes logical and historical 
analysis (p. 15; ch. 3) — as did Marx. But 
Marx’s logical analysis proceeded through 
a critique of interpretations of the real 
world and he argued emphatically that 
one must move from the particular to the 
general. To do otherwise is to treat theory 
as a purely intellectual exercise (and so, in 
the division of labour, the task of the 
expert). But for Carchedi one proceeds 
instead downward through four ‘levels of 
abstraction’ (cf. pp. 17—22), from that of 
‘the pure capitalist economic structure’ to 
the ‘conjunctural level’. Historical 
analysis is reduced to the ‘concretization 
of a theoretical model’ (p. 16). The real 
struggle between classes is thus entombed 
in the crypt of violent abstraction. 

From this emerges a formalistic, 
positional analysis of classes. Theoretical 
riddling generates classificatory criteria 
which are employed to marshal the 
‘fractional units’ into their assigned 
categories. Carchedi is able to make some 
deft and acute points about state em- 
ployees and the ‘new’ middle-class, but 
their relevance is generally that of the 
thoughtful heuristic distinction, or else it 
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derives its strength from a relocation 
within. a more valid materialist 
methodology which this text at best 
parodies. Carchedi reduces classes from 
the relations and the heat of Thompson’s 
‘illumination to serried, android ranks. 

Robotic Marxism is typically encap- 
sulated within the base/superstructure 
paradigm, and this Carchedi embraces 
in the very title of his project. ‘Economic’ 
is defined as ‘production relations’ and 
the ‘base is further reduced to ownership 
(the ‘determinant instance’ ~ p. 11), to 
which ‘politics’ and ‘ideology’ must be 
appended to complete the analysis. Thus 
the mechanics of impoverished Marxism 
reduce dialectics to external relations 
between arbitrarily defined spheres, and 
the artificial apparatus of determination, 
overdetermination, relative autonomy 
and so forth is conjured up. Thus when the 
dubious notion of labour aristocracy is 
marched uncritically forward, we are 
treated to the announcement that the 
supposed shift of this group into the petty 
bourgeoisie does not involve a ‘change at 
the level of production relations’ (p. 97). 
Subsequently a remarkable tripartite 
distinction is concocted (p. 174) between 
economic base (‘the capitalist production 
process’), the ‘political and ideological 
apparatuses’, and ‘the class struggle on all 
levels’, all distinct but somehow 
combining to reproduce classes. 

Carchedi rails against functionalist 
analysis yet his own account seems to slip 
into this error also. It is reasonable to 
speak of functions being performed 
provided that function is not used as a 


causal explanation per se. But Carchedi . 
treads on and across the line when he , 


accounts for the nature of ‘positions’ by 
the ‘global function of capital’. Indeed, he 
ironically pinpoints the reason why his 
analysis slips into this error when he 
observes that ‘without a study of history, a 
logical analysis falls immediately in 
ideological traps such as the functional 
structuralist view’ (p. 149). It is not 
unsurprising that Carchedi’s analysis 
becomes most visibly anaemic when it 
attempts to encompass the real world, 
whether in Italy or the People’s Republic 
of China. 

Poe Harvie Ramsay 


University of Strathclyde 
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Women, Sexuality and Social Control 
Carol Smart and Barry Smart (eds) Routledge 
& Kegan Paul 1978 vi+121 pp. £2.95 


Tearing the Veil: Essays on Femininity 
Susan Lipshitz (ed.) Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1978 x+147 pp. £2.95 


Although these two collections have 
certain superficial similarities, both being 
Routledge direct editions of similar length 
and price, and both focusing on women, 
they are in fact remarkably different. 
Indeed the differences between them show 
how much work of highly diverse kinds is 
being carried out within the area of 
women’s studies. 

Carol and Barry Smart have brought 
together a collection of papers which 
should quickly become essential reading 
for all sociology and social administration 
students (men as well as women) doing 
both introductory courses on modern 
Britain, and more specialized studies in 
deviance, law, medicine, education and 
the mass media. Staff teaching in all these 
areas would also benefit from reading the 
papers in this volume because most of 
them present data which challenge the 
accepted wisdom of those empirical areas. 
Susan Lipshiw’s collection is not 
sociological, and contains a much more 
diverse collection of papers which seem 
unlikely to interest anyone who is not 
already committed to feminist 
scholarship. For the person who is 
interested in women’s studies, the Lipshitz 
collection contains some stimulating 
articles which deserve careful study. 

The collections both deal with the ways 
in which women are subordinated in 
various societies, but concentrate on 
rather different aspects of the 
subordination. The Smarts’ collection 
emphasizes explicit and external controls 
over women and their sexuality, with 
particular emphasis on legal and medical 
controls. Thus there are papers on violent 
adolescent girls, teenage sexual codes, 
rape, prostitution, G.P. consultations and 
the legal system. The most interesting 
paper is by Lesley Smith and deals with 
adolescent girls and their peer groups. 
Smith’s data show that some adolescent 
girls do join street gangs such as skinheads 
and Hell’s Angels, and are actively 
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involved in teenage violence. This is a 
finding quite contrary to all the arguments 
advanced in previous studies about 
adolescence, which have all maintained 
that boys flock in crowds while girls are 
not gregarious but have only a best friend. 
Studies of adolescence have previously 
concentrated on male subcultures and 
described the girls as they are viewed by 
the male gang members, rather than 
discovering how girls see their situation. 
For the first time we have evidence that 
some girls see themselves as fully-fledged, 
active members of violent and aggressive 
gangs, and do not regard themselves as 
sexually exploited appendages at all. 
Smith argues that the duration of the girls’ 
participation in gangs is shorter than 
boys’, but this was because the girls left 
when they begame pregnant and were 
forced into early marriage. 

Smith’s paper challenges the received 
wisdom that teenage girls who want to 
rebel do so via their sexuality — by 
becoming promiscuous — rather than by 
attacking people and property the way 
adolescent boys do. Instead she argues 
that all forms of teenage rebellion in girls 
are ‘labelled’ or ‘interpreted’ as sexual, 
but are not necessarily associated with 
promiscuity at all. This paper is 
important, given the lack of data on 
adolescent girls and the predominance of 
unsupported theories about them, 
because it challenges all the accepted ideas 
about sexual divisions in adolescence. 

Among several other interesting papers, 
Albie Sachs discusses the legal position of 
women in nineteenth-century England 
and Wales; Deirdre Wilson offers material 
on the sexual mores of adolescent girls; 
Mary McIntosh looks at how beliefs about 
male sexual drive relate to ideas about 
prostitution; and the Smarts examine 
press coverage of rape. All these papers 
are interesting and deserve attention — bu 
Smith’s is the most revolutionary. 
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discipli (literary criticism, history, 


psychoanalysis and anthropology) and 
deals with the unconscious and symbolic 
ects of femininity within a patriarchal 
culture. The papers focus on the real and 
mythical roles of women as Free Woman, 
Amazon, Pure Woman, Whore, Witch and 
Mother — looking at the ambiguous and 
ambivalent attitudes of patriarchal 
cultures towards female ity, illness, 
weakness and passiviity. The papers take 
the reader across time and space from 
Ancient Athens to contemporary Peru, 
and through a bewildering range of 
activities from childbirth to religious 
prophecy. Barbara Taylor discusses 
Joanna Southcott and the followers of 
Robert Owen, Mandy Merck the myth of 
the Amazon, Mary Jacobus writes on Tess 
of the d’Urbevilles, Dana Breen the 
medicalization of childbirth, Sue Lipshitz 
witchcraft and illness, and Katherine 
Arnold describes prostitution in Peru. 
Arnold’s paper on Peru is the most 
interesting, and is written in the most 
accessible style. She carried out fieldwork 
in a city in Southern Peru in the early 
1970s, and included brothel life in her 
research. Arnold draws a contrast between 
the Peruvian ided of the ‘pure’ middle 
class woman who must be chaste, must not 
work, and even has to be chaperoned; the 
poor woman who has to work and is at risk 
of sexual violation; and the totally ‘bad’: 
but socially necessary prostitute. Arnold 
was able to compare the beliefs about 
prostitution among the middle classes with 
the reality of life in the licensed brothel, 
and the result is absorbing. The rest of the 
papers in the collection do not have the 
clarity of Arnold’s piece, or of those in the 
Smarts’ collection. 
Sara Delamont 
University College, Cardiff 


On Clichés 


The Supersedure of Meaning by Function in Modernity 


ANTON C. ZIJDERVELT | 

Professor of Sociology, University of Taburg 

The author of this study sees clichés not only as manners of speech, but also as 
forms of thought, action and even emotion, which mould our thinking, acting 
and feeling In social life. He describes our soclety as ‘clichégenic’ and argues 
that, although we should aim to restrict their predominance, clichés are In fact 


indispensible to social communication. /nternational Library of Sociology 0 
7100 0186 X, £5.95 


Sociology and Psychology: Essays 
MARCEL MAUSS 
Translated by Ben Brewster 


Classic essays by the great sociologist, Marcel Mauss, have brought together In 
this book, with the real and practical relations between sociology and 
psychology as their major theme. 0 7100 8877 9, £6.95 


Seasonal Variations of the Eskimo 


A Study in Soclal Morphology 

MARCEL MAUSS 

In collaboration with Henri Beuchat 

Translated, with an Introduction, by Professor James Fox 

This work forms the first attempt at a holistic, ecological approach to the 
analysis of society, and is closely linked with Mauss’ classic work The Gift. This 
essay Is both an attempt to arrange and interpret a large body of ethnographic 
data, and a theoretical disquisition. 0 7100 0205 X, £6.95 


The Theory and Power of Organization 
STEWART CLEGG 
Griffith University, Brisbane 


In this new study, Stewart Clegg proposes the opening up of the concepts of 
power and organization to a structural perspective and a social theory, and 
offers a critical analysis of a literature extending across sociology, political 
science and organization theory. 0 7100 0143 6, £7.50 


Now reissued 


The Nature of Sympathy 


MAX SCHELER 
Transtated by Peter Heath 
General Introduction to Scheler’s work by Professor Werner Stark 


This major work by the great German sociologist and philosopher Max Scheler is 
now relssued after many years out of print. In his introduction, Werner Stark 
describes it as ‘a major contribution to sociological thought’. 0 7100 6796 8, 
£10.50 
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John D. Stephens 


Class formation and class consciousness: 
a theoretical and empirical analysis with 
reference to Britain and Sweden* 


Recent Marxist writers, such as Poulantzas, Carchedi and Wright, have 
broken with the traditional Marxist orthodoxy in attempting to deal 
theoretically with the class placement of propertyless non-manual 
employees (or the ‘new middle class’) rather than just dismissing the 
group as a transitory phenomenon destined to disappear in the face of 
increasing proletarianization.! Though these works differ from one 
another on other points, they share one common characteristic: they 
attempt to locate various positions (occupations) in terms of their 
objective interest in the maintenance or destruction of the capitalist 
system. By implication, these analyses would seem to locate the objective 
interest in the class struggle of the individuals who occupy these 
positions. This in turn would appear to give the analyst the key to a 
theory of class action and class consciousness. In fact, the divisions in the 
class structure identified in these works do not coincide with empirically 
identifiable divisions in the consciousness of people located in various 
positions in the class structure. Thus, they do not provide a satisfactory 
theory of the general problem of class formation, class consciousness 
and class action. To rephrase the problem at hand: how does the 
structure of inequality in advanced capitalist society give rise to the 
formation of a few identifiable cohesive social groups which can be seen 
as ‘actors’ in historical developments and current struggles and in terms 
of which such developments and struggles can be analysed. The purpose 
of this article is to provide both a general theory of class formation and 
class consciousness in advanced capitalist societies and also a number of 
specific hypotheses about the causes of cross-national variations in 
working-class consciousness. In addition, I will present some empirical 
material for the cases of Britain and Sweden providing evidence in 
support of some of the hypothesized relationships. 

Elsewhere I have developed a general theory of the distribution of 
control and consumption based on the works of Marxists such as Wright 
and Carchedi as well as those of others such as Giddens.? Before moving 
on to the problem of class formation, it is necessary to summarize very 
briefly our view on the structure of inequality. In Carchedi’s view, the 
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function of capital in monopoly capitalism is exercised by a bureaucratic 
structure in which each position is invested with performance of part of 
the ‘global function of capital’. I argue that the individual’s position in 
the hierarchy of these relations of control depends on the consequences 
of decisions invested in the’ position that he or she holds for the 
enterprise’s present and future resource commitments. Following 
Poulantzas, those individuals exercising control over overall investment, 
profits, financing and budgeting can be termed the ‘real economic 
owners’. Directly beneath them are those individuals in the bureaucratic 
apparatus empowered to make decisions about the choice, quality and 
quantity of products and the like. At the bottom of the control apparatus 
are those positions which entail the supervision of work speed, the 
ordering of tasks, etc. (e.g. foremen). 

Once labour begins to organize, workers may achieve some measure 
of shop floor job control. However, they do not perform the global 
function of capital since they acquire this control through struggle 
against capital rather than through delegation from the owners of 
capital. 

‘Under pure capitalist production, the distribution of the means of 
consumption is market determined.’ However, not all of the income 
differentials between skilled and unskilled labour are due to supply and 
demand relations. Carchedi’s analysis of the incomes of the new middle 
class is helpful here.* He divides the income of this group into two parts, 
revenue, which is attributable to performing the global function of 
capital, and wage, which is equal to the cost of the reproduction of 
labour power and the skill in question. The size o the revenue 
component can be determined by the importance of the global function 
of capital the individual carries out. Thus it can be predicted by the 
degree of control he exercises according to the criteria previously stated. 
The revenue component is in fact determined by control relations: that 
is, by production relations themselves. 

In Marxist analysis, the wage component of income is determined by 
the cost of reproduction. We contend that variations among unskilled, 
skilled, and educated labour cannot be entirely accounted for by 
reproduction costs or by the esa cls of the global function of 
capital. A part of the income of skilled and educated labour, which can 
be termed the ‘salary component’, is determined by the relative supply 
and demand of skilled and educated labour in the market. 


CLASS FORMATION 


Because Marx predicted polarization of classes as a consequence of 
capitalist development, the process of formation of distinct social classes 
which would be bases for organization and political action posed no 
special theoretical problem for him. The differentiation of the role of 
capital from a single entrepreneur to a hierarchical structure and the 
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growth of the strata of salaried employees makes problematic the 
process of formation of distinct social groups out of which collective 
action arises. Recent Marxists works on the new middle class have not 
addressed this problem in an adequate way. Besides denying any 
importance to the influence of skill level, they theorize at such a high 
level of abstraction that they end up ignoring some divisions in the class 
structure which have been repeatedly found to be important for the 
development of collective action. The manual /non-manual line, for 
instance, is of no importance whatsoever at the highest levels of 
abstraction since lower non-manual workers and manual workers are 
both propertyless (control-less) employees. Yet this division in the class 
structure is, or at least was, the most important dividing line in the 
collective political and social action of groups in capitalist society. The 
central problem is that the structure of positions, not the 
interrelationship of individuals or families, is the object of analysis at 
this level of abstraction. The objective interest of an individual is 
determined not only by his or her current location in the class structure 
but also by the location of one’s spouse and the objective chances for 
movement to another position (i.e. the normal career pattern; for 
example, individuals in positions with no mobility chances show a 
higher propensity to resort to collective action). Furthermore, social 
action to maintain or change the structure of inequality can never be 
understood independent of individuals’ concern for the situation of 
their offspring. 

Among non-Marxist sociologists, only Giddens has attempted to find 
a theoretical solution to the problem of class formation.’ Building on 
Weber’s work, he introduces the concept of ‘structuration’ to 
distinguish a few clearly defined classes. Since our model of classes faces 
a similar dilemma to the Weberian model, it might be useful to outline 
this dilemma briefly before proceeding to the solution proposed by 
Weber and developed by Giddens. 

Weber equates class situation with market situation. An individual’s 
ownership of property, skill, and labour power determines his or her 
income and thus class. The problem is that this logically results in the 
identification of a class for every minute variation in the degree of 
capital or marketable skill owned. Weber apparently recognized this 
problem and suggested a solution in his second essay on classes. In 
order to translate this infinity of market situations into a few identifiable 
social classes, he proposed that the enclosure of mobility is the variable 
which one might use to define the boundaries of a social class. 


A ‘social class’ makes up the totality of those class situations within 
which individual and generational mobility is easy and typical.® 


Based on this definition, Weber contends that modern capitalism is 
characterized by four classes: the working class, the petty bourgeoisie, 
propertyless non-manual employees, and large property holders. Since 
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property can be easily inherited, the propertied classes can easily 
reproduce themselves within and across generations. The division 
between manual and non-manual work is not insured by the possession 
of skills since skilled workers, like non-manuals, do have something 
more than their labour power to sell on the market. Rather, the 
manual/non-manual line is a strong barrier to mobility. It is not “easy 
and typical’ for skilled workers to move into non-manual jobs. Nor is 
intergenerational mobility across this line typical due to the social 
mechanisms conditioning educational achievement, such as the 
intellectual environment in the home, access to education, etc. 

Our theory of class results in a similar problem of class identification. 
While the real economic owners are placed at the top of the class system 
for theoretical reasons rather than for empirical reasons as in the market 
model, the line between classes cannot be determined by reference to the 
theory of control relations and distribution. As in the Weberian model, 
there are no clear breaks in the distribution of the means of 
consumption. As in the Weberian model, there are qualitative 
differences in the type of productive capacity (capital, skill and labour), 
but the quantitative differences among those holding the first two are 
sufficiently great that a three-class model based on type of productive 
capacity alone cannot be defended. Our treatment of control relations 
does not allow us to make clear distinctions either. The only qualitative 
break is between those performing the global functions of capital and 
those not. The theoretical importance of this distinction is vitiated by the 
fact that the pora at the bottom of the hierarchy may actually spend 
almost all of their time performing the function of the collective worker 
(Carchedi’s term for the performance of labour) rather than the global 
function of capital. And among those performing the global function of 
capital, any breaking point would be arbitrary from a theoretical point 
of view. Furthermore, once labour organizes, control will not be 
monopolized by those serving the global functions of capital. 

The best solution of this problem seems to be to follow Weber and 
Giddens and look for significant mobility blocks in the class structure. 
This implies that we must be concerned with characteristics of 
individuals and families, not positions. What is most critical is the type 
of productive capacity possessed by an individual and the consequences 
it has for career development and that of offspring. For instance, those 
individuals exercising the glọbal function of capital without legally 
owning any capital at all cannot automatically pass their position on to 
their offspring. Of course they can use the revenue from their position to 
give their children educational advantages; or they can use the revenue 
to accumulate capital, in which case they become capitalists. 

In fact, there is no great empirical problem in identifying an 
intergenerationally closed capitalist class. Virtually all managers in a 
position that involves exercising real economic ownership are 
substantial property holders. For instance in the US in 1962, the top 
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executives of the 94 largest firms owned an average of $650,000 of stock 
in their own firm alone. Forty per cent of their income came from 
dividends on this stock and to this must be added their increase in net 
worth due to stock appreciation.’ The practice of offering stock options 
insures that most top level managers will also have large property 
holdings. This also insures the intergenerational continuity of the 
capitalist class. 

Between the capitalist class and the manual working class lies a group 
which can hardly be said to have homogeneous situations in the market 
- place. One might want to separate out in particular farmers and petty 
bourgeois businessmen. Even if one does separate out these two groups, 
the residual group includes everything from clerks and secretaries to 
doctors and middle-level managers. We need to find theoretically 
meaningful and empirically useful distinctions within this group if we 
are to be able to decide whether this middle stratum is best analysed as 
one class or several classes on the basis of the degree of enclosure of 
social mobility around a group sharing similar productive capacities (an 
economic stratum). 

First, we want to introduce an additional variable which can help us to 
distinguish concrete social classes among this spectrum of productive 
capacities. This variable is the degree to which communications and social 
relations are limited to individuals with roughly similar productive capacities (i.e. 
to economic strata). We can term this secondary or interaction closure to 
distinguish it from primary or mobility closure. 

There are some general characteristics of advanced capitalist societies 
which create important divisions within the middle class as well as 
divisions between the middle and upper class and the middle and 
working class. Giddens points out three factors, the division of labour 
within the enterprise, authority (control) relations within the enterprise 
and the influence of distributive groupings.’ 

The division of labour within the enterprise affects secondary closure 
in that industrial technique ordinarily creates a physical separation 
between manuals and non-manuals in the workplace thus limiting 
social interaction between them. Consequently, this factor reinforces 
that line of class formation. Giddens argues that authority relations 
within the enterprise tend to reinforce the of kag division of classes. 
Non-manual workers may be involved in the framing or 
communication of commands whereas manual workers are subject to 
these commands. In addition, ownership of property carries with it 
certain Capacities to command and particularly to make broad policy 
outlines. This separates the upper class from those under them. 

Contrary to what Giddens says, the division created by the authority 
structure cuts across the middle class, rather than between the working 
and middle class. Some clerical and sales workers have no supervisory 
role at all. Furthermore, even the workers in this category who do some 
supervisory work spend the huge majority of their time perfoming the 
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function of the collective worker and not the global function of capital. 
The importance of this point is that it can be argued that these lower 
non-manual employees increasingly form a distinct class below middle- 
level managers and experts outside of the chain of command, such as 
lawyers, doctors, technicians or engineers. This would give us four 
rather than three classes (aside from the rural and urban petty 
bourgeoisie). 

The suggested division in the middle class is a clear case where the 
possession of certain productive capacities overrides position in the 
authority structure (i.e. performance of the global function of capital) in 
class placement. The experts and middle-level managers share similar 
productive capacities, at least a college education in the US or a 
gymnasium education in Europe. This education is their job 
qualification, and their ability to pass their social position on to their 
children depends on passing on this education. The differences between 
managers and experts in the present occupation is unlikely to affect the 
educational advantages of their offspring, thus there is no 
intergenerational closure between managers and experts. Having a 
common interest in the restriction of supply of highly educated labour, 
maintenance of income differences based on education, and low 
marginal taxation, political action of managers and experts is also likely 
to be similar. 

Distributive groupings originate in consumption rather than 
production. A distributive grouping is a group characterized by 
common patterns of consumption of economic goods. One of the 
important aspects of these distributive groupings is the tendency to 
neighbourhood segregation which contributes to interaction closure. 

In summary, a clearly defined upper class and working class are 
characteristic features of advanced capitalist society. Propertyless non- 
manual employees pose a problem. Giddens contends they constitute a 
class. But a case can be made that there are two distinct classes in this 
group. Butsince this article will focus on working-class consciousness we 
will not concern ourselves with this question. Suffice it here to say that it 
appears that there is an emergent line of class division within the middle 
class.° 

Giddens points to ethnicity as one factor accounting for cross- 
national variation in class formation. 


Where ethnic differences serve as a ‘disqualifying’ market capacity, 
such that those in the category in question are heavily concentrated 
among the lower paid occupations, or are chronically unemployed or 
semi-employed, we may speak of the existence of an underclass." 


By influencing patterns of social mobility and social interaction, ethnic 
division may serve to reduce or increase the degree of social closure of 
economic strata. Giddens has pointed to the case ofa division within the 
working class and closure around it created by ethnic divisions. Ethnic 
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divisions may also cut across class lines and reduce social closure of 
economic strata. 

The advantages of this conceptualization of class formation are 
immediately apparent if one examines the findings of recent research on 
the determinants of political behaviour. Family political traditions and 
the politics of others in one’s immediate primary group have been 
consistently shown to be the best predictors of political behaviour aside 
from near tautological variables, such as party preference in a previous 
election or attitudinal variables. Unfortunately, this finding is often 
interpreted as proving that class is unimportant in comparison to social 
networks in determining politics. This view confuses the causal status of 
the variables. The central question is how and to what degree does class 
position shape patterns of social interaction. In this regard Hamilton’s 
analysis of the determinants of political behaviour dovetails nicely with 
our conception of class formation.'! He points to the strong connection 
between parental political behaviour and the politics of one’s primary 
group and one’s political behaviour. He then notes the influence of 
parental family on their offspring’s social position as well as the effect of 
one’s position on one’s social milieu. Manual workers interact with 
other manual workers at work; they tend to live in working-class 
neighbourhoods and so on. Socially mobile individuals, of course, create 
deviations from this pattern. They tend to carry the politics inherited 
from their parents into their class of destination (though a substantial 
amount of conversion to class consistent politics does occur). This 
conception of the causes of political behaviour is consistent with the 
model of class formation and the development of class consciousness 
just presented. Both predict that the significant lines of division in 
political and class consciousness and action will correspond to mobility 
and interaction blocks in the class structure. 


CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


The concept of social closure is important in that it allows us to lay the 
foundations for the development of a theory of class consciousness. 
Class conscious behaviour (e.g. left voting and trade union 
membership) is greater when only economic factors affect social closure 
of economic strata. Ethnicity and religion often create groupings which 
cut across economic strata, thus creating mobility and interaction across 
economic strata while inhibiting interaction within an economic 
stratum. 

In addition to their indirect effect via social closure, non-economic 
social divisions affect class conscious behaviour directly. This is most 
clear in situations in which language, religious, and/or ethnic divisions 
coincide with region as in the case of Belgium or Switzerland before the 
recent inflow of foreign workers. In such situations, even if these non- 
economic social cleavages have little influence on social mobility or the 
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degree of closure of social interaction of an economic stratum, they still 
may influence the individual’s group identification. 

Given sufficient closure of an economic stratum, social class can be 
defined objectively. This can be distinguished from a group 
characterized by subjective awareness of membership which can be 
called a communal group.'? It is the ‘communal group’ which is the source 
of communal action in Weber’s sense. This social group is very close to 
what Weber calls a status group. Like Weber’s status groups, they are 
communities, that is, the members of our communal groups share 
subjective awareness of group membership. They are characterized by 
enclosure of social intercourse and thus commensality; and enclosure of 
social mobility, connubium or endogamy. These communal groups are 
the carriers of conventions or traditions. The members share a style of 
life based on these conventions and common positions in the 
distribution of the means of consumption. In the sea of ethnic, 
linguistic or religious divisions in society, these communal groups will be 
equivalent to social classes. Otherwise, they will be ethnic (or linguistic 
or religious) fragments of classes. If non-economic divisions are absent 
and (as we shall see) industrial concentration is high, class 
consciousness, labour organization, and left voting will also be high. 


SOURCES OF CROSS-NATIONAL VARIATION 


Whatever the Ea of our approach in explaining how concrete social 
collectivities arise from the structure of inequality, it does not seem that 
this conception will help us to explain cross-national variations in the 
degree of class consciousness. True we should expect variations due to 
ethnic, religious, and linguistic divisions, but this is hardly an addition 
phe knowledge in the discipline. The only real additional insight 
offered here is that we should expect variations across countries due to 
variations in the degree of mobility. At first glance, this assertion may 
startle the reader familiar with Lipset and Bendix’s study of social 
mobility, but it must be remembered that their findings concerning the 
similarity of mobility rates referred to exchange mobility, not total mobility 
or the patterning of mobility which do vary.'§ The rate of technological 
change and thus the rate of change in the occupational structure (e.g. the 
decline of farming, the growth of the middle class) does vary across 
countries. For instance, in countries experiencing high growth rates, 
such as Sweden, one might expect increasing leftism in the lower middle 
class due to the inflow of individuals from working-class socialist 
backgrounds and a decline in leftism in the working class due to an 
inflow of individuals from rural bourgeois backgrounds. Still, this 
factor can only explain cross-national variations in class differences in 
political behaviour, not aggregate levels of class consciousness. 

The inheritance of political preference emphasized by Hamilton 
does, however, contribute to our understanding of cross-national 
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differences. If earlier generations of voters are mobilized by bourgeois 
parties, higher levels of bourgeois voting should be expected in later 
generations. Butler and Stokes have shown that this is true for Britain 
and we have confirmed that this factor accounts for a significant portion 
of the aggregate differences between Britain and Sweden in left voting. |* 
The middle class and substantial portions of the working class were 
politically mobilized by the Conservative and Liberal Parties in Britain 
before the Labour Party appeared on the political scene. In Sweden, on 
the other hand, the origin of the Social Democratic Party predated the 
period of mass political mobilization and the mobilization of the 
working class (and some sections of the middle class) was almost entirely 
the work of the Social Democrats. But the proportion of variation 
explained by this factor declines with successive generations due to some 
degree of conversion to class consistent politics. Thus, this factor 
ee very little of the differences in left voting between the youngest 
cohorts of British and Swedish voters and it will add increasingly less to 
our understanding of cross-national differences in the future. 
Consequently, we must look for other factors not included in our model 
of class formation to explain the differences in class consciousness and 
labour movement hegemony. 

Parkin has argued that the ‘strength of the radical value system’ is the 
main determinant of working-class consciousness.!5 Scase has followed 
Parkin’s lead in attributing the differences in degree of leftism in a 
matched sample of British and Swedish workers to the difference in the 
strength of the radical value system.'6 In his empirical analysis of class 
consciousness among British workers, Hill follows a similar line of 
reasoning arguing that ‘ideological location’ is the most important 
determinant of the degree of class consciousness.!7 Ideological location 
is operationalized by an additive scale of trade union membership, 
Labour paper readership, residence in a working-class community, and 
attachment to the Labour Party. The problem with the formulations of 
Parkin and his followers is that they appear to be tautological: 
attachment to the Labour Party might just as easily be considered an 
indicator of class consciousness rather than a factor causing it. 

Parkin’s earlier formulation offers a way out.!8 He argues that the 
radical value system will be strongest, and thus Labour voting greatest, 
where ‘the industrial subculture’ is the strongest. To understand the 
cross-national differences found here, we have to distinguish the 
dimensions underlying the variations in the strength of the ‘industrial 
subculture’. One essential element is the degree of isolation of the 
networks of interaction of the working-class individual from middle and 
upper-class individuals. A second element is lack of contact with 
traditional or dominant institutions, and a third is contact with 
working-class institutions. All these can aba fea ERAR though 
they will be correlated. For instance, the working-class housewife may 
be thoroughly embedded in a working-class social network, but because 
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contact to unions is greater in work life than at home, she is less likely to 
be influenced by the radical value system than someone who is working. 
Likewise, a similar housewife who is a member of a religious 
organization is more likely to be influenced by the dominant value 
system. What we would like to suggest is that for purposes of cross- 
national voting research the purely structural aspect of the proximity to 
the radical value system should be extracted from the more attitudinal 
or even behavioral ones because the latter are more likely to have 
common antecedents with voting than to be causal agents (e.g. Labour 
voters read Labour papers). Thus, we would suggest that structural 
location in the working class be measured on a scale of how close one is 
to the ‘centre’ of the working class. For instance, workers in large 
factories are more central than those in small ones. Workers in 
homogeneous working-class neighbourhoods are more central than 
those in heterogeneous or middle-class ones. Industrial workers are 
more central than service workers, and so on (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1 Structural location in the working class 








Centre Periphery 
Working-class communities Middle-class communities 
Large enterprises Small enterprises 
Mining, manufacturing Transport Tradeand Services 

and construction 
Public sector Private sector 
Employed Notemployed 
Males* Females 





* This would only apply in a sexist society (which all existing capitalist societies are). 
It might be argued that sex per se is irrelevant; that is, that the lower level of class 
consciousness of women is a product of their peripheral location in the working class. 


These structural variables have a clear causal precedence over the 
variables listed in Table II. These variables make up what we shall call 
ideological location, following Hill. One might add such variables as 
attendance in trade union meetings, attendance in labour movement- 
linked study groups, and the like. The causal connection between all of 
these variables and class consciousness and political behaviour is 


TABLE II Ideological location 








Centre Periphery 
Industrial union member Craft-union member Non-member 
Reads labour press Non-reader Reads bourgeois press 
Does not attend church Attends church 
Member of working-class Member of middle-class 


organizations organizations 
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obviously problematic. Given that structural location varies little across 
countries, we seem to have made little progress in our search for sources 
of cross-national variation which do not involve tautological reasoning. 

Fortunately, this is not the case. In an earlier work, we found that the 
differences between Britain and Sweden in the level of leftist voting were 
concentrated in the structural periphery of the working class.!9 That is, 
centrally located British and Swedish workers voted similarly, while 
differences in voting behaviour in the periphery were quite large. We 
hypothesized that this finding was explained by the fact that the Swedish 
labour movement’s hegemonic presence penetrated into the periphery 
to a greater extent than the British labour movement’s. But the crucial 
link in our argument was that the strength of labour hegemony was 
largely independent of the will of individuals. This argument was based 
on our findings concerning the determinants of the strength and 
structure of labour organization. Building on Ingham’s work on strikes 
and trade union structure, we presented evidence showing that the 
degree of labour organization is initially (i.e. as of 1930) determined by 
the degree of industrial centralization, the speed of industrialization and 
the degree of ethnic and linguistic diversity.?° The accession of socialist 
parties to power and the duration of socialist rule is determined by this 
initial degree of organization. Socialist rule then facilitates further 
union organization. 

The structure of labour organization (the degree of centralization and 
the strength of craft unions) is also determined by industrial 
centralization and the timing and speed of industrialization. Late (in the 
European context) and rapid industrializers tend to skip the workshop 
stage of production and proceed to industrial mass production. 
Workshop production is associated with high differentiation of skills 
and, thus, the development of craft unions. Economic centralization 
encourages the development of highly centralized labour organizations. 

Craft unionism is based on the tactic of limiting labour supply ina 
particular trade rather than organization of all workers in an industry. 
Thus the strength of craft unionism is inversely related to the level of 
labour organization and the degree of radicalism of the labour 
movement. 

The degree of union centralization is related to labour movement 
hegemony and leftism because it leads to a concentration of resources in 
the labour movement and forces the leadership to take a more class- 
wide view. While the level of labour organization is the resource base of 
the socialist movement, the utilization of the resources will depend on 
structural characteristics of the movement as well as leadership 
ideology. The opinion-making power and capacities for eer action 
of the labour movement are dependent on the degree of centralization 
of resources and decision making. Centralization also affects the degree 
and character of politicization of trade unions. Centralized trade union 
movements are more likely to take a more leftist class-wide perspective 
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rather than a narrow group interest view. In order to most efficiently 
allocate financial resources and time to best further his members’ 
interests, it simply makes more sense for the leader of a national trade 
union central to support the labour press and political party, promote 
wage equalization policies and organize the unorganized than it does for 
the local labour official to do the same thing. And they have the 
resources to translate this leftist politicized orientation into action. 

Admittedly, our formulation does not eliminate the problem of 
causality between labour organization and class consciousness. Clearly, 
there is some feedback of class consciousness on organization. But 
hopefully we have convinced the reader that the level and structure of 
organization do have antecedents in the structure of the economy, the 
pattern of industrialization and the composition of the population 
which are independent of the will of individuals. The development of 
class consciousness can be depicted in the following way: 


TIME 1 
ethnic, religious 
linguistic strength 
diversity of labour level of 
organization „hegemonic class con- _, Socialist 
economic wer P presence ——+» sciousness” Party 
centralization L structure of labour strength 
of labour 
pattern of ——— organization 
industrialization 
TIME 2 


level of class consciousness 


strength 
structure of labour movement bargaining of labour 
centralization organization 
Socialist incumbency 
Party of psig a 





strength parties 


Hegemonic presence can be measured at the aggregate level by the 
strength of the labour. press, the size of movement-linked organizations 
(youth and women’s auxiliaries, etc.) and study groups (worker 
education leagues, etc.), attendance in union meetings, and party 
membership. Class consciousness might be measured by an index 
combining such factors as class identification, perception of conflict 
between classes, party preference, etc. It should be pointed out that class 
consciousness and leftist voting are related but not equivalent 
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phenomena. They will covary quite strongly within countries, but 
between nations the relationship is less perfect. There is some truth to 
the Downsian model; parties do modify their programmes to appeal to 
the marginal voter. But the centre of gravity of a political system, the 
modal public opinion, will vary with the degree of labour movement 
hegemony. Thus, for instance, Swedish socialist workers are more leftist, 
more radical than British Labour workers. Consequently, party 
preference can be used as only one component in a valid cross-national 
measure. 

Before moving on to a more detailed discussion of cross-national 
variations within the working class, one last source of overall variation 
in class formation and class consciousness should be mentioned. In a 
comparative analysis of Danish and Swedish Social Democracy, Esping- 
Andersen argues that the policies pursued by Social Democratic 
governments can have important consequences for class formation and 
class consciousness.?! The policies of the Danish Social Democrats 
tended to emphasize material differentiation within the working class 
and led to class fragmentation and a decline in political support for the 
Social Democrats. The Swedes pursued different policies and avoided 
that consequence. The same could be said for trade union policies 
towards such matters as wage differentiation. 


VARIATIONS WITHIN THE WORKING CLASS 


Ethnic, religious and linguistic divisions are well-known sources of 
variation in the political behaviour of all classes. Because this 
pono aan has been thoroughly explored in studies of political 

ehaviour, we have chosen to focus our investigation on other factors 
and therefore we have chosen two homogeneous societies, Britain and 
Sweden, for our investigation. Consequently, the theoretical discussion 
here will largely ignore heterogeneity in the population. 

Because of great interest in the embourgeoisement argument, most 
studies of working class politics have devoted considerable attention to 
material differentiation (income, skill, and education differences; 
patterns of consumption). Two conclusions can be drawn from these 
studies. First, very little of the variance in working class politics is 
explained by internal stratification once origin is accounted for. Second, 
the results for different countries are contradictory. In the American and 
British cases, there is a weak positive relation between material welfare 
and leftist voting; in Germany, there is a weak negative relation and in 
Sweden almost none at all.?? 

As was previously mentioned, social origins had proven to be a much 
more powerful explanatory variable. Here, it would suffice to remind 
the reader of the interrelationship between social mobility, the 
development of the class structure, and changes in working class 
political behaviour. 
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Social networks have also been shown to be related to political 
behaviour; people tend to vote the way their friends do. But this finding 
alone is not very interesting. Unless we can show that patterns of 
friendship are at least in part structurally determined, it cannot be 
assumed that social networks are the causal variable. It is our hypothesis 
that structural location does in fact play an important role in 
determining social networks and that much of the effect of structural 
location is mediated by its influence on‘social networks. 

Ideological location also serves to mediate the effect of structural 
location on politics. Structural location is the main determinant of 
intranational variations in ideological location. The ideological centre 
of the labour movement is the labour unions in the larger 
manufacturing enterprises. In most countries, the metal workers’ 
industrial union(s) represent the best concrete approximation of the 
centre.”8 

Structural location does not help us to explain cross-national 
differences whereas ideological location does. In countries where 
labour is well-organized (and thus where the labour movement's 
hegemonic presence is great) the ideological distance between 
structurally central and peripheral workers shrinks. Differences between 
nations will be concentrated in the structural periphery. Put another 
way, workers in different countries in similar ideological locations will 
vote similarly, even if their structural locations differ. A Swedish worker 
employed in a small service enterprise and living in a class homogeneous 
neighbourhood may have the same ideological location as a British 
worker working in a large industrial enterprise and living in a working- 
class community. A hypothetical representation between ideological 
location, structural location and class consciousness in four nations is 
depicted below. 











FIGURE1 
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For a number of historical reasons, the core of the French working 
class is more radical and the core of the American working class less 
radical than the core of the Swedish or British working class.** But in 
both countries, the structural periphery is much less radical due to the 
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weakness of labour organization in the respective countries. The 
Swedish-British differences in the structural periphery are due to the 
differences in the strength of labour movement hegemony which is 
rooted in the factors outlined above. 

Holding the level of labour organization constant, the strength of 
craft unionism will have conservatizing effects on the working class. The 
strength of craft unionism may explain why variations in material 
welfare have different effects in different countries. When high-paid 
workers are dependent on limitation of labour supply rather than class 
action for their material welfare, they may become more conservative as 
a result. Craft unions contribute to increased material differentiation 
and class fragmentation. An intragenerationally closed and materially 
differentiated stratum within a class, such as craft unionized workers, 
can be termed a class fragment. Class fragments should differ in terms of 
class consciousness and political action from other members of the same 
class. If such a fragment were to achieve intergenerational closure it 
would, of course, become a class by our definition. The proported 
existence of such ‘labour aristocracies’ has received some attention in 
the literature on the working class. While we are sceptical of such claims, 
such a potential clearly exists, particularly in ethnically divided societies 
where ethnicity may become a de facto criterion for entrance into craft 
unions. 


THE WORKING CLASS IN BRITAIN AND SWEDEN 


As previously mentioned, in our previous research we found thata large 
proportion of the differences in voting behaviour between the older 
generations of Swedish and British workers was due to the differing 
patterns of working class mobilization in the two countries. We also 
found that the remaining differences were concentrated in the working 
class periphery: secular male workers in the two countries voted quite 
similarly while there were great differences among religious female 
workers. The finding suggested the hypotheses concerning structural 
and ideological location and the greater penetration of labour 
movement hegemony into the working-class periphery laid out in the 
previous section. Our original intention was to test the hypotheses on 
the relationship between ideological and structural location, class 
consciousness and voting behaviour through secondary analysis of 
survey data. Unfortunately, almost none of the proposed indicators of 
structural location were present on the surveys for both countries.*5 Nor 
were we able to operationalize the measurement of class consciousness 
in the Swedish data in a manner comparable to Hill’s procedure using 
the British data set. This is unfortunate since, as Scase has shown, the 
differences in class consciousness between British and Swedish workers 
with similar party preferences is impressive. But despite these problems, 
the available data do make it possible to present evidence showing that 
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the basic contours of the argument presented in the previous section are 
largely correct. 

The relatively greater electoral success of the Swedish Social 
Democrats as compared to the British Labour Party is well known: since 
1932 the Social Democrats have been in office 44 years compared to the 
Labour Party’s 19 years. If anything, these figures underestimate the 
difference between the Swedish socialists (Social Democrats and 
Communists) and Labour. Labour operates on more favourable social 
structural terrain: about two-thirds of British voters are working class 
compared to half of Swedish voters. Thus, while 1964 surveys show the 
Swedish socialists outpolling British Labour by g per cent, the difference 
within the working class is 11 per cent and among non-manuals 7 per 
cent. Even this underestimates the differences, since the average 
difference in leftist voting in the post-war period is 5 per cent rather than 
the 3 per cent shown in the 1964 survey. In fact, had the British Labour 
Party polled as well as the Swedish socialists among both manuals and 
non-manuals, it would have won every election since the introduction of 
universal suffrage! 

These figures still do not take into account the difference in the 
electoral systems of the two countries. Since the single member district 
system in Britain discourages voting for minor parties, many would-be 
Liberals vote for either the Conservatives or Labour. Also the electoral 
Pie also discourages Liberal candidates from standing in many 

istricts. We can adjust for the latter factor by classifying respondents 
who would have voted Liberal had a Liberal candidate stood in their 


TABLE III Working class party preferences 








Britain Sweden 
1964a 1964b 1960 1964 
Left* 56% 49% 70% 67% 
Did not vote 18 14 11 14 
Right* 31 37 19 19 
N (1,058) (1,051) (748) (1,391) 





* In this and all following tables, Left designates a Labour vote in Britain and a 
Social Democratic or Communist vote in Sweden. Right designates a Liberal or 
Conservative vote in Britain and a Liberal, Conservative or Centre vote in Sweden. 


district as Liberal voters (see Table III). With this adjustment made, less 
than half of British workers voted leftist in 1964 compared to over two- 
thirds of Swedish workers. And this ignores the pressure not to ‘waste’ 
one’s vote on the Liberals in Britain as well as the underestimation of 
non-voting in the British data.?6 

As argued earlier, party preference is an inadequate indicator of class 
consciousness given the tendency for parties in political democracies to 
move towards the modal public opinion. Though one would not expect 
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‘revolutionary class consciousness’ in Mann’s sense to occur very 
frequently in either Sweden or Britain due to historical circumstances, 
considerable variation in the level of consciousness almost certainly 
does exist in both countries.?” Some workers are not even aware of class 
inequalities. Others are merely aware but attribute them to fate or even 
merit. Yet others reach a level of conflict consciousness (or economism), 
which entails recognition of the opposition of interests between labour 
and capital. And finally others achieve a level which we would term 
‘reformist class consciousness’. This level includes not only class 
awareness and conflict consciousness, but also the component of totality 
in Mann’s scheme, that is, that the capital/labour conflict structures 
social relations in society as a whole and that political struggles are class 
struggles. We would argue that reformist class consciousness is the 
modal type of consciousness in the Swedish working class while a 
conflict consciousness is the modal type in the British. Scase’s findings 
indicate this is the case and it is worth reviewing a few of his results in 
order to impress upon the reader just how large the differences between 
the countries are.?8 

Scase interviewed a matched sample of metal workers in Britain and 
Sweden. The British factory was larger than the Swedish but otherwise 
the workers were identical in terms of structural location. To the extent 
that there were differences in working conditions, pay, fringe benefits, 
notice of dismissal, etc., both absolutely and relative to white-collar 
workers, the Swedish workers were better off. Yet the Swedes perceived 
inequalities to a much greater degree than the English. When queried 
about the money they earned in comparison to white-collar workers, 63 
per cent of the Swedes said it was ‘worse or much worse’ compared to 23 
per cent of the English. Only 4 per cent of the Swedes claimed it was 
‘better or much better’ compared to 44 per cent of the English. On 
working conditions, 89 per cent of the Swedes but just 58 per cent of the 
English said they were ‘worse or much worse’ than those of white-collar 
workers. When asked about how they felt about the differences in 
earnings vis-a-vis white-collar workers, 72 per cent of the Swedes who 
said their earnings were less disapproved of the situation compared to 
53 per cent of the English. Onan open ended question about differences 
between white and blue-collar workers, 83 per cent of the Swedes both 
suggested advantages for white-collar workers and disapproved of that 
compared to 27 per cent of the English. Furthermore, as Scase points 
out, of those who thought other classes had made greater economic 
gains recently, the Swedish workers were much more likely to resent 
this state of affairs than the English who ‘expressed . . . opinions... 
which indicated that they perceived little or no social link between their 
own positions and that of other groups in society.” 

The differences in class consciousness also appeared in the attitudes 
towards labour unions. In answer to a question about what the major 
aim of unions should be, 43 per cent of the Swedes gave reponses which 
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suggested ‘improved social justice’ or ‘socialism’ compared to only g per 
cent of the English. Over 80 per cent of the English respondents 
favoured economistic aims for unions (improved wages or working 
conditions) compared to less than half of the Swedes. Though union 
membership was not compulsory, two-thirds of Swedes and 78 per cent 
of English workers thought it was. Of those who thought it was, 32 per 
cent of the English and only 4 per cent of the Swedes thought it was bad. 
Of those who thought that compulsory unionism was a good thing, 86 
per cent of the Swedes gave responses suggesting it was good because it 
strengthened the bargaining power of workers while 72 per cent of the 
English gave responses indicating concern with the problem of ‘free 
riders’. Scase summarizes the attitudes of the workers saying that 
‘whereas the Swedish workers stressed the positive advantages of 
“collective action” and “‘solidarity”, the English workers were more 
concerned about colleagues enjoying the rewards achieved by the efforts 
of others’.*° Overall, Scase’s data on attitudes towards unionism . 
support our contention that English workers tend to have an 
instrumental, economistic conflict consciousness while Swedish workers 
have a broad, societal-wide view of class relations and class inequality 
oriented towards solidaristic reformism. 


TABLE IV Union membership 
Percent of non-agricultural employees organized by year 


*31 "38 "330 84 85860837 38 3g 


Britain 30 29 28 28 29 30 31 33 82 
Sweden 41 47 48 46 46 48 50 54 56 

- 40 "41 4748 "4h 4550 6070 
Britain 34 37 40 43 44 45 47 45 49 


Sweden 59 63 63 65 67 67 69 78 87 


It might be useful here to trace our argument concerning the 
development of class consciousness in more detail for Britain and 
Sweden. The root structural differences lie in the character of the 
industrial infrastructure and secondarily in the level of ethnic diversity. 
The differences between Britain and Sweden in the former and the 
consequences of that for the centralization of bargaining have been well 
documented in Ingham’s work. Our contribution was to point out the 
consequences of the character of the industrial infrastructure for the 
level of labour organization. The greater ethnic diversity of Britain due 
to the presence of Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland may have also 
contributed to the lower level of labour organization in Britain. In any 
case, in 1931, on the eve of the Social Democrats’ accession to power, 41 
per cent of non-agricultural employees were organized in Sweden 
compared to go per cent in Britain (see Table IV). The Swedish figures 
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then begin to show the feedback effects of social democratic 
incumbency, while British organization stagnates until the outbreak of 
the war. Then the typical war effect, low levels of unemployment and the 
need for cooperation from organized labour, begin to push the British 
figures up. In the post-war period organization in Britain almost 
stagnates, while it continues to increase to the point of virtual saturation 
in Sweden. Four factors appear to account for the continued rise in 
Sweden: socialist incumbency, bargaining centralization, union 
centralization, and the feedback effect of the build-up of labour 
movement hegemony and the increase in class consciousness. Socialist 
governments naturally make it easier for unions to organize. Bargaining 
centralization reduces the incentive for small employers to resist 
organization. And the concentration of resources to the trade union 
centre makes it easier to use resources from heavily organized sectors, 
such as metal working and larger enterprises, to organize difficult-to- 
organize sectors such as services and small enterprises. 

Given the importance we attribute to union centralization, a closer 
look at the differences between Britain and Sweden is in order. 
Collective bargaining is completely centralized in Sweden whereas 
industry-wide bargaining is the normal pattern in Britain. As of the late 
sixties, LO, the blue-collar trade union central in Sweden collected dues 
amounting to $5.20 per member compared to 18c. for the TUC. Relative 
to the size of their respective memberships, LO had six times the staff 
that the TUC did.’! Perhaps the single most important effect of 
centralization on the hegemonic position of the Swedish and British 
labour movements can be seen in the labour press. About 20 per cent of 
total newspaper circulation in Sweden is Social Democratic, with almost 
all of it LO owned. Only one of these papers (Aftonbladet) makes money; 
the rest are subsidized by LO. There is no labour press to speak of in 
Britain. Though the Mirror and Sun usually support Labour at election 
time, they do not differ greatly from the mass circulation Conservative 
dailies in terms of their content.’ This is in sharp contrast to Swedish 
Social Democratic papers which are clearly pro-labour in their content 
and range from centre right in the party (e.g. Arbetet — known as the voice 
of the government before 1976) to the party left (e.g. Aftonbladet — the 
second largest afternoon daily in the country). The only British paper 
which came close to the Swedish labour press in content was the Herald 
which died in September 1964.33 

Table V shows the relationship between voting behaviour and 
newspaper readership in Britain the year before the Herald went under 
- and in Sweden in 1960. Within any given country, the observation that 
leftist voters read leftist papers is uninteresting since the causal 
relationship between the two phenomena is problematic. But the cross- 
national differences are of interest since we know that at most one 
Swedish Social Democratic paper would exist were it not for the 
support of LO which, in turn, we have linked to the centralization of 
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TABLE V Party preference and newspaper readership in the working class 


Britain Sweden 

Right Right 

ornone Mirror Herald All ornone Socialist All 
Left 41% 54% 74% 49% 57% 84% 70% 
Did not vote 15 14 6 13 14 7 11 
Right 45 32 20 87 29 9 19 
% of total 52 36 13 58 47 
N (551) (365) (135) (1,051) (g97) (851) (748) 
Tau C 17 -29 
Significance 0001 0001 


resources in the Swedish labour movement. The table shows that the 
difference between Herald readers and Swedish Social Democratic press 
readers in voting behaviour is 10 per cent compared to 21 per cent in the 
British and Swedish working classes as a whole. But the Herald’s 
working-class circulation was less than one-third of the Swedish Social 
Democratic press. It seems reasonable to infer from the data that greater 
availability increases the probability that workers will, in fact, read 
labour papers and thus that at least some of the differences in class 
consciousness are due to the greater resources which LO devotes to the 
labour press. 

Another indicator of the hegemonic position of labour movements is 
party membership. Since labour movements rely more heavily on 
personal contacts to influence people than their bourgeois opponents, 
the existence of a large group of militants is of particular importance. A 
problem which arises in comparing Britain and Sweden is that forms of 
affiliation to the Labour or Social Democratic Party differ. In Britain, 
the unions are affiliated with the party at the national level, while it is the 
union local which is affiliated to the party in Sweden. Despite the 
existence of the right to contract out, there are obviously many reluctant 
members in both countries and many more who would not be members 
were it a matter of individual decision. Survey evidence on member- 
ship tends to weed out some of these non-identifying members. 
Unfortunately, the questions on the available surveys were somewhat 
different: the Swedes were asked wether they were party members, 
whereas the British were asked whether they paid a subscription to a 
party. But we can at least compare the responses as a rough indicator of 
the pool of activists. Fifteen per cent (N= 110) of Swedish workers claim 
to be members of one of the socialist parties, whereas only 7 per cent 
(N= 79) of the British workers said they paid dues to the Labour party. 
Furthermore, 14 per cent (11) of the Labour Party subscribers actually 
voted Conservative or Liberal, compared to 1 per cent of the socialist 
party members. Nine of the 11 were collectively affiliated; obviously 
reluctant members. Thus if we include only those subscribers/members 
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who also voted for the leftist parties the Swedes have the edge 14 percent 
to 6 per cent. 

A final observation on the effect of labour movement hegemonic 
institutions on voting behaviour concerns the role of trade unions. 
Table VI shows that union members are somewhat more similar in their 
voting behaviour than the sample as a whole which indicates that the 
higher level of membership per se does seem to account for some of the 
cross-national differences. But perhaps more impressive is the 
magnitude of the difference among union members that remains. 


TABLE VI Party preference and union membership among working-class males 








(a) Britain Sweden 
Non- Non- 

Member member All Member member All 
Left 60% 41% 52% 73% 57% 68% 
Did not vote 9 14 17 12 17 14 
Right 31 45 37 15 27 19 
% of total 57 48 68 32 
N (271) (201) (473) (520) (248) (768) 
Tau C 17 15 
Significance -0001 ‘0001 


(b) By Union type" in Britain 


Single Other or 
Shilled Ex-craft industry General unclassified All 
Left 51% 60% 67% 59% 56% 60% 
Did not vote 11 8 4 11 15 9 
Right 89 38 28 30 29 31 
% of total 12 24 23 31 9 
N (29) (64) (65) (82) (26) (266) 





* Based on Hill’s (op. cit.) adaptation of H. Clegg et al., Trade Union Officers, Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1961. 


Several factors appear to be operating here. First, the Swedish trade 
unions may be more effective at communicating their point of view to 
their members through the internal press (trade union journals, etc.) 
and personal contacts. Second, the centralized structure of the labour 
movement as a whole has led the Swedish leadership to a more 
ideological and politicized stance and thus they use the existing channels 
of communication to transmit more radical and more political messages 
to the membership. And finally, the degree of centralization and 
organizing principle of the constituent unions in the two labour 
movements may play a role. Almost all Swedish unions are organized by 
the industrial principle whereas the organizing principle in Britain 
varies. Part (b) of Table VI does offer some support for the hypothesized 
effect of union character on political behaviour. Unfortunately, the 
table does not control for structural location of the membership nor for 
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specific historical factors affecting the ideological development of 
various unions. For instance, on the basis of organizing principle one 
would expect general unions to fall much closer to single industry 
unions than to ex-craft unions. The observed relations may be due to the 
structural location (i.e. in trade and services) of many of the members of 
two of the general unions, the General and Municipal Workers, and the 
Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers as well as the conservative 
ideological traditions of the latter. 

The most disappointing part of our secondary analysis was our failure 
to find comparable indicators of structural location. We can, however, 
compare the result of some Swedish surveys from the early seventies with 
results reported by Nordlinger for the early sixties on the effects of work 
unit size (Table VII).* There are several drawbacks to this data. 


TABLE VII Size of workplace and party preference among working-class males 











Bnitain* Number of employees 
Over 

I-10 11—50 51-300 300—I,000 1,000 All 
Conservative 62% 38% 37% 35% 25% 84% 
Labour 38 62 63 65 15 66 
N 37 61 83 81 160 421 
Tau C=-17 (significant at -0001 level) 
Sweden Over 

O-5 6-25 26-100 IOI—200 200 All 
Bourgeois 44 27 26 41 29 31 
Socialist 56 73 74 59 71 69 
N 34 67 86 34 106 327 


Tau C= 03 (not significant) 





* Deviations from Nordlinger’s results are due to rounding error. 


Nordlinger eliminated non-voters and Liberal voters from his analysis 
and the Swedish data was collected at a point in time when the Socialists 
were doing poorly in the polls, thus the data underestimate the cross- 
national difference. The cutting points are also different in the two 
surveys. But the main finding is sufficiently clear: Work unit size makes 
virtually no difference in voting behaviour in Sweden, but is a highly 
significant factor in Britain. As hypothesized, it is among the 
peripherally located workers that the cross-national differences are 
concentrated. 


CONCLUSION 
In this article we have argued that recent Marxist works on class do not 


adequately address the problem of how the structure of inequality gives 
rise to cohesive classes which can be considered actors in historic and 
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contemporary class struggles. By examining mobility and interaction 
patterns and their structural determinants, cohesive classes can be 
identified. With this conceptualization of class formation as a basis, 
cross-national variations in the development of class consciousness and 
action can be analysed in the light of differences in the degree of social 
diversity, the patterns of political mobilization, the degree and 
patterning of social mobility, and the character of the industrial 
infrastructure. These factors, particularly social diversity and the 
industrial infrastructure, heavily condition the initial success of labour 
organization and the degree of centralization of the labour movement. 
The level of labour organization and degree of centralization are the 
primary determinants of the degree of labour movement hegemony in 
society which in turn is the primary determinant of the level of class 
consciousness. The incumbency of socialist parties then furthers 
organization which in turn furthers the development of left hegemony 
and so on. 

Within the working class of a given country, differences in class 
consciousness are related to the structural and ideological location in 
the class. Labour movement hegemonic institutions are located at the 
structural centre of the working class and penetrate outward into the 
periphery. Thus, cross-national differences tend to be located in the 
working class periphery. 

The analysis of the British and Swedish cases confirmed our 
contention that there were great differences in class consciousness and 
voting behaviour between the two countries and that these were related 
to the strength of labour movement hegemonic institutions (in addition 
to the factor of political mobilization patterns as shown in previous 
research). It also appeared that the differences were concentrated in the 
periphery of the working class as predicted. 

One of the important implications of our analysis of the differences 
between Britain and Sweden is that the sharp division between 
revolutionary and reformist labour movements drawn by many authors 
tends to obscure very big differences among reformist labour 
movements in terms of consciousness in the rank and file. This has not 
only great consequences for academic work on class consciousness but 
also for socialist strategy. For instance, the analyses of Mann, and 
following him, Giddens, are all too pessimistic about the possibility of 
the working classes in countries with reformist traditions ever 
transcending an economistic conflict consciousness.” The case of 
Sweden shows that, though not reaching a clear conception of an 
alternative order, workers in reformist-oriented labour movements can 
develop a clearer conception of class inequality and its relation to 
political and class struggle than is implied in Mann’s and Giddens’s 
analyses. And, despite the fact that they had clear structural antecedents, 
the decisions which led to the extension of labour movement hegemony 
(e.g. development of the labour press, etc.) were ultimately decisions 
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made by living conscious people, which suggests that they might be 
adapted to other national institutions, albeit with greater difficulty, once 
the efficacy of suéh strategies is known. 

As to future directions for research, our problems in measuring 
structural location obviously point to the need to routinely include such 
items as work unit size, sector of the economy, and so forth, on any 
survey designed to study political behaviour and class consciousness. 
Respondents should also be queried about the occupational 
backgrounds and political attitudes of individuals in their immediate 
social network in addition to those of their parents so that we can better 
understand the process of class formation. And, finally, our suggested 
operationalization of structural location is only a first step. Closer 
examination of the structure of working class occupational settings in 
order to identify the conditions which facilitate organization is needed. 
For instance, in his study of insurgency in the steelworkers, Miller argues 
that functional, spacial and temporal aspects of the division of labour 
heavily condition the degree of interaction and cohesion of members of 
an occupational group. This in turn strongly affects the propensity to 
organize.*° These structural aspects of occupations should be examined 
in detail so that in future research even better measures of structural 
location might be developed and the process of the development of class 
consciousness better understood. 


John Stephens 
Department of Sociology 
Brown University 
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Intergenerational class mobility in 
three Western European societies: 
England, France and Sweden 


INTRODUCTION 


The starting point of almost all recent discussions of comparative (i.e. 
cross-national) social mobility rates has been the thesis advanced by 
Lipset and Zetterberg in 1959 that ‘the overall pattern of social mobility 
appears to be much the same in the industrial societies of various Western 
countries’.' Although Lipset and Zetterberg recognized that the data on 
which this thesis rested were often of a doubtful quality, they none the 
less maintained that ‘the reservations and cautions which are in order do 
not invalidate this finding, which a number of other researchers in this 
area, such as Pitirim Sorokin, Robert Havighurst, Natalie Rogoff, David 
Glass, and Colin Clark, also agree is warranted... .’? Subsequent 
commentators have in fact been a good deal less sanguine about the 
possibility of deriving reliable comparative conclusions from the results 
of the national mobility inquiries that were available to Lipset and 
Zetterberg.’ But of perhaps still greater import are the several criticisms 
that have been levelled against their thesis on primarily conceptual 
grounds. Four such criticisms may be noted. 

(i) Lipset and Zetterberg operate for the most part (out of necessity) 
with the simple two-class model, based on the distinction between 
manual and non-manual occupational groupings; but the cross- 
national similarities that they discern in rates of (intergenerational) 
mobility between these two groupings may well disappear when a less 
crude basis for comparison is adopted.* 

(ii) On the grounds that they are concerned with mobility within 
industrial society, Lipset and Zetterberg restrict their attention to 
mobility occurring within the non-agricultural sectors of the countries 
they cover; but this limitation is artificial and unduly favourable to their 
thesis since Western countries differ considerably in the size of their 
agricultural sectors, and in the rates at which these are contracting. 
Important cross-national differences may thus be expected in rates of 
mobility between agricultural and non-agricultural occupations.° 

(iii) Lipset and Zetterberg regard their thesis as relating to ‘vertical’ 
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mobility; but the sense in which ‘vertical’ is intended is not made clear, 
and it can in any event be argued that a good deal of the mobility that 
occurs across the manual—non-manual line need not be vertical in any 
overall sense — even while still perhaps being socially significant — and 
that here again is a potentially important source of cross-national 
variation. This same argument would moreover tend to apply with yet 
greater force to mobility occurring between the agricultural and non- 
agricultural sectors.® 

(iv) The Lipset—Zetterberg thesis is based on observed similarities in 
‘absolute’ mobility rates, and specifically in outflow patterns; but, in 
regard to certain of the substantive issues that they discuss on the basis of 
their cross-national comparisons, it is not clear that these are the data of 
greatest relevance. For example, so far as questions of class formation 
are concerned, inflow rates would seem of more direct importance than 
outflow ones; and in treating questions of ‘openness’ and thus of 
equality of opportunity, outflow rates expressed in absolute terms need 
to be complemented by data on ‘relative’ rates, which indicate mobility 
chances net of the effect of ‘structural’ influences as represented in the 
marginal distributions of mobility tables. It is, of course, entirely 
possible for societies that appear similar in respect of one kind of 
mobility rate to prove quite different in respect of mobility rates 
calculated in other ways.’ 

The TE that we have followed in the present paper has been 
greatly influenced by these criticisms. First, we have sought to organize 
our primary data, relating to occupational mobility, on the basis of a 
fairly elaborate, ninefold class schema. Secondly, we attempt to take full 
account of mobility occurring between the agricultural and non- 
agricultural sectors; two of the nine classes of our schema are specifically 
agricultural ones. Thirdly, since our attention is focused on class 
mobility, the question of whether such mobility can be interpreted in 
vertical terms is for us a matter of only secondary importance; it would, 
we take it, be generally accepted that a class structure need not, and in 
fact rarely can be, envisaged as forming a simple hierarchy. In the 
construction of the class schema that we have used, the aim was to bring 
together occupations whose incumbents are typically involved in 
broadly similar market and work situations, and we are thus primarily 
concerned with mobility that entails changes in such situations, rather 
than with, say, mobility between different prestige or socio-economic 
status levels. In so far as we do refer to mobility as being upward or 
downward, or to classes as being higher or lower, the vertical scale that 
we imply may be taken as that of the ‘general desirability’ of the 
constituent occupational grouping of our several classes. Fourthly, we 
deal in this paper only with absolute mobility rates, as observed in terms 
of our class schema, and we limit accordingly the range of issues that we 
treat on the basis of our analyses. We examine our data in both inflow 
and outflow perspectives. In the former case, we are concerned with the 
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implications for class recruitment; and in the latter, with the 
implications for the mobility chances, understood in a de facto rather 
than a relative sense, of individuals of different class origins. The 
extension of our comparative study to relative mobility rates and to 
questions of ‘openness’ will, we hope, be achieved in a subsequent 
paper. 

Finally, we may add that we also follow the now developing — and 
highly desirable — practice of carrying out comparative work via the 
secondary analysis of original data sets rather than simply on the basis of 
previously published results. It is true that this far more time- 
consuming approach tends to limit the range of comparisons that can be 
effected; but, so far at least as comparative mobility research is 
concerned, we believe that more is likely to be achieved at the present 
time by more thorough studies of a limited number of cases — and of 
ones for which relatively high quality data are known to exist — than by 
further extensive but at the same time rather superficial investigations. 

Our choice of England, France and Sweden for comparative study 
was in fact determined primarily by the availability to us of appropriate 
data. But these three countries were also attractive to us from the 
standpoint of our substantive sociological interests, in that, while all are 
advanced Western societies, they differ markedly in their recent 
economic (and political) histories. A comparative analysis of mobility 
within these three countries should therefore afford ample opportunity 
to observe the extent to which specific national, historically-formed 
circumstances may condition mobility rates and patterns; and hence can 
constitute a searching test of any claim to the effect that the operation of 
a universal ‘logic of industrialism’ imposes on such rates and patterns an 
overall regularity. 


DATA SOURCES AND THE CLASS SCHEMA 


Our data derive from nationally-based sample survey inquiries carried 
out in each of the three countries with which we are concerned during 
the early 1970s. The English inquiry was one specifically designed for the 
purposes of investigating occupational mobility;* the French and 
Swedish inquiries had wider-ranging objectives. Table I gives selected 
information about the three studies, but the interested reader may refer 
elsewhere for more detailed technical accounts of their design and of the 
sampling procedures that were involved.? 

Given the limitation of the English inquiry to men and to the age- 
range 20—64, our comparative analyses have therefore had also to be 
limited in these same ways. The exclusion of women is the more serious 
shortcoming in that cross-national differences in the extent and pattern 
of female employment could well have implications for mobility rates 
among men. We should, however, be able to examine this possibility 
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TABLE I Details of the three sample survey inquiries 








England France Sweden 
Investigating agency Social Mobility Group, Institut Nationaldela Swedish Institute for 
and project Nuffield College, Statistique et des Social Research; 
Oxford; national Etudes Econ- level of living 
occupational omiques; occu- survey 
mobility inquiry pational training 
and qualifications 
inquiry 
Date 1972 1970 1974 
Population studied All men living in All persons living in All persons living 
England and Wales France aged 15~66 in Sweden aged 
aged 20-64 (excluding those 15-75 
institutionalied) 
Sample size 12,598 43,104 6,598 
Number interviewed 10,809 37,848 5,616 
Non-response rate 18-2 10:3 14:8 
(discounting certain 
categories deemed 
to have been removed 
from the population 
and hence from the 
sample before 
interviewing began) 





later on the basis of a comparison of occupational mobility among 
women in France and Sweden that is being separately undertaken. 

Our analyses in the present paper involve two main variables: (i) 
respondent’s present class location — or class destination —as indexed by 
his occupation and employment status when interviewed; and (ii) 
respondent’s class origin as indexed by the occupation and employment 
status of his father (or, in the English and French cases, of other ‘head of 
household’ or tuteur). As regards the collection of data relevant to (i), 
only very minor differences appear to arise among the three inquiries — 
for example, in regard to the treatment of persons in temporary or part- 
time employment or of the long-term unemployed. As regards (ii), 
however, it should be noted that the data we have used do derive from 
rather different questions. In the English case, the data refer to the 
father’s occupation at respondent’s age 14; in the French case, to the 
father’s occupation at the time when the respondent completed his 
school or university education; and in the Swedish case, to the father’s 
main occupation during the respondent’s childhood. Just how greatly 
these differences will affect comparisons of intergenerational mobility at 
the level at which we wish to make them is impossible for us to say; but 
there is, fortunately, some reason for supposing that at all events highly 
misleading results are unlikely to ensue.!° 

The more general question may also be raised of how far the three 
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inquiries are comparable in the overall degree of reliability of their data, 
and again we are unable to give any definite answer. All that we can say is 
that we are not aware of any reason for supposing a priori that any one 
inquiry is significantly superior or inferior to the others in the quality of 
either the personnel or the procedures that were employed in data 
collection, coding, etc. 

The class schema in terms of which we have organized the 
occupational mobility data of the three inquiries is a modification of 
one that was initially developed for use in the English mobility study."! 
Modifications were introduced for two different reasons. First, it did not 
prove possible to effect one of the divisions required by the schema in 
the same way in each of the three countries: that is, the division between 
skilled manual workers, on the one hand, and lower-level technicians 
and supervisors of manual workers, on the other. In this case, then, the 
two classes of the original schema were merged. Secondly, however, it 
was in other respects obviously desirable to introduce greater 
refinement into the schema in order to make it more adequate to our 
comparative purposes: specifically, in order to allow for the far greater 
attention that needed in this case to be given to classes within the 
agricultural sector and also to differentiation within the ‘petty 
bourgeoisie’. In Table II, in which the modified schema is displayed, the 
original classes are indicated by roman numerals and subsequent sub- 
divisions by letters. Table II also shows the main occupational 
groupings comprised by each class. The descriptions of the French and 
Swedish groupings have not been translated so that readers who are 
familiar with the distinctive features of the occupational structures of 
these countries and with the particular connotations of the descriptive 
terms used can form their own judgments on the appropriateness or 
otherwise of the equivalencies that we have established. 

For our own part, we have become well aware in the course of our 
work that occupational groupings that would appear functionally 
similar — and that are perhaps described in similar terms — from one 
society to another may none the less still differ in various non-negligible 
ways: for example, in the precise nature of the work-tasks and roles that 
their members perform, in their requisite qualifications for entry, in the 
nature or relative level of their economic and other rewards, etc. In 
other words, it is dangerous to take apparent similarities among 
countries in the form of their occupational division of labour at face 
value. In considering occupational groupings in relation to our class 
schema, we have therefore been primarily guided by what we knew 
about the typical market and work situations of their (male) members; 
and we have allocated groupings accordingly, even though in some 
instances this has meant that what would seem nominally equivalent 
groupings have in fact been placed in different classes. 

Our main doubts centre on the allocation of occupational groupings 
as between Classes I and II. The difficulties we experienced in this 
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TABLE II 


England 


I Higher-grade professionals, 
administrators and 
officials; managers in 
large industrial estab- 
lishments; large 
proprietors 

II Lower-grade professionals, 
administrators and 
officials; higher-grade 
technicians; managers in 
small business and 
industrial establish- 
ments; supervisors of 
non-manual employees 

III Routine non-manual 
employees in adminis- 
tration and commerce; 
sales personnel; other 
rank-and-file service 
workers 


IVa Small proprietors; artisans, 
etc., with employees 


IVb Small proprietors, artisans, 
etc., without employees 


IVc Farmers and smallholders; 
self-employed fishermen 


V/VI Lower-grade technicians; 
supervisors of manual 
workers; skilled 
manual workers 


VIIa Semi- and unskilled 
manual workers (notin 
in agriculture) 


VIIb Agricultural workers 





The class schema. Occupational groupings comprised” 


France 


Professions libérales, 
littéraires et scientifiques; 
professeurs; ingénieurs; 
cadres administratifs 
supérieurs; industriels; 
gros commerçants 

Instituteurs et professions 
intellectuelles diverses; 
services médicaux et 
sociaux; techniciens; 
cadres administratifs 
moyens; artistes; clergé 
etarmée; police 


Employés de bureau; 
employés de commerce; 
gens de maison; autres 

personnels de service 


Petits commerçants, 
artisans avec employés 


Petits commerçants, 
artisans sans employés 


Agriculteurs exploitants; 
patrons pêcheurs 


Contremaftres; ouvriers 
qualifiés; mineurs; 
marins; pêcheurs 


Ouvriers spécialisés; 


manoeuvres 


Salariés agricoles 
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Sweden 


Industriidkare, högre 
fSrvalmingspersonal i 
enskild och offentlig 
tjänst, fria yrken inom 
akademiska professioner 


Tjänstemän på ‘mellannivå’ 
i offentlig och enskild 
tjänst, folk- och grund- 
skolelārare, högre huslig 
tjänst, fartygsbefäl 


Kontorspersonal, vissa 
handelsbiträden, service- 
personal 


Småföretagare, hantverkare, 
handelsmän och skeppare 
med anställda 


Småföðretagare, hantverkare 
handelsmän och skeppare 
utan anställda 


Godsdgare, hemmansägare, 
smájordbrukare, arren- 
datorer, självständiga 
fiskare 


Verkmästare och förmän 
för arbetare, sjömän och 
arbetare i offentlig och 
privat tjänst i arbeten som 
kräver yrkeskunskap 


Sjömän och arbetare i 
offentlig och privat tjänst 
i arbeten som ej kräver 
yrkeskunskap, lägre 
huslig tjänst, vissa 
affarsbitriden 

Jordbruksarbetare, skogsar- 
betare, anställda fiskare 


* Further details of the allocation of more specific occupational groupings and/or 
occupational titles to these groupings may be obtained from the following sources: for 
England, Goldthorpe, Social Mobility and Class Structure, and Goldthorpe and Hope, 
The Social Grading of Occupations; for France, I.N.S.E.E., Code des catégories socio- 
professionnelles, Paris, 1969, and for Sweden, G. Carlsson, R. Erikson, C. Léfwall, and 
B. Warneryd, ‘Socio-ekonomiska grupperingar’, Statistisk Tidskrift, 1974, and 
M. Vuksanović, Kodbok for 1974 drs leunadsntudundersbkning, Stockholm: Swedish Institute 


for Social Research, 1979. 
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connection derived partly from cross-national differences in the 
definitions of the groupings involved but partly too, we suspect, from 
real differences in the structure of professional, administrative and 
managerial bureaucracies. We shall not therefore attach much 
importance in what follows to the Class I/Class II division but will tend 
rather to treat these two classes together as representing essentially what 
Karl Renner has termed the Dienstklasse — the ‘service class’ — that is 
characteristic of societies within which capitalism has evolved into a 
largely institutionalized form.!? Again, the division between Class V/VI 
and VIIa is somewhat problematic, and is also often elided. We have 
probably made a reasonably accurate distinction between skilled and 
non-skilled manual occupations in each country, but it is not certain 
that the distinction is made at the same level of skill nor that the ‘same’ 
occupations are always classified in the same way. These two 
considerations may indeed conflict and, following the general principle 
earlier stated, we have sought to allocate occupations according to their 
skill level in their respective countries rather than according to their 
nominal similarity. Finally, a specific difficulty should be noted in the 
case of one Swedish occupation, that of verkmastare.'8 While this 
occupation has been included in Class V/VI, this seems something of a 
‘demotion’ from a Swedish standpoint, and a strong case could have 
been made out for allocating it to Class II. 

The one further issue remains of whether the class schema, however 
implemented, may be regarded as equally well applicable to the class 
structures of each of the three societies that we are concerned with. It is, 
for example, possible that since the schema was developed initially for 
use in the English case, it is still, even in its modified form, more 
appropriate to the study of English than of French or Swedish society (in 
which case we would, other things being equal, be building into our 
analyses a tendency to overestimate mobility in these latter two cases). 
Ideally, we should perhaps have developed a schema for each country 
individually, applied each schema to our data for all three countries, 
and then looked for invariancies in our results. In fact, the strategy that 
we shall adopt to seek to avoid being misled by either unreliability or 
artefactual effects in our data is a more simple one: we shall concentrate 
our attention on, and give substantive significance to, those differences 
that we observe that are of a relatively large or systematic kind, and we 
shall try not to be impressed by smaller and less systematic ones. 

Finally, here we may make the obvious but eu EO point that it 
must be an assumption (even if only saat of analyses of the kind 
we offer that the class structures of our three societies are sufficiently 
similar in their generic form for comparisons of rates and patterns of 
mobility occurring within them to be meaningful. One can only 
compare instances that are in some sense comparable: similarity at some 
higher level of abstraction must be presupposed before differences at 
lower levels can be examined. 
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MARGINAL DISTRIBUTIONS 


Before we compare rates and patterns of class mobility in our three 
societies, it is important that we should give some consideration to 
differences in the marginal distributions of the mobility tables to which 
we shall refer. The distributions of the ‘sons’ in these tables — i.e. of 
respondents to the three inquiries on which we draw — may be regarded 
as giving a reasonably accurate indication of the class composition of the 
male labour force (aged 20—64) in the three societies at the dates of these 
inquiries. For reasons that are now well known, the distributions of the 
fathers cannot be taken as similarly representing the composition of the 
labour force at some time in the past;'* but, for our purposes, it will be 
sufficient to treat them simply as indicating the distribution of the class 
origins of our respondents. 

In Table III we show the class origin and the class destination 
distributions of our respondents; and in Table IV we give a matrix of 
dissimilarity indices (DIs) derived from these distributions.'5 

It is evident from the matrix that differences tend to be greater 
between origin than between destination distributions. In particular, 
the class origins of the English sample show a marked dissimilarity from 
those of both the French and the Swedish samples. The major source of 


TABLE III Class origins and class destination distributions 
Ne es 


Class Class origins? Class destinations» 
England France Sweden England France Sweden 
per cent percent 
eee 
I 7 5 5 14 8 10 
II 6 7 6 11 14 14 
II 7 8 3 9 10 8 
IVa 5 4 7 4 4 4 
IVb 4 10 4 4 6 4 
IVc 4 26 26 2 11 5 
V/VI 89 18 24 33 23 30 
VIIa 23 15 20 22 21 28 
VIIb 4 7 5 2 3 2 
Ne 9,434 4,770 2,096 91434 4,770 2,096 


E EEEE 

» As indexed by father’s occupation. See text, p. 418 above. 

> As indexed by respondent’s occupation at time of inquiry. 

© The fact that the Ns in the French and Swedish cases are much below the sample sizes 
reported in Table I results in part of course from the exclusion of women and of age- 
groups outside of the 20—64 range, but also in the French case from our own reduction 
of the size of the effective sample. In the French inquiry sampling ratios ranging froma 
minimum of 1: 2,000 up to 1:200 were applied to different strata of the sample. We have 
reduced the size of the effective sample to that which would have been obtained if the 
minimum ratio had been applied throughout: i.e. no respondent counts for more than 
one, although many now count for less. 
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TABLE IV Matrix of dissimilarity indices derived from class origin and class destination 
distributions 





(DIs in the lower left triangle indicate dissimilarities between origin distributions; those 
in the upper right triangle, dissimilarities between destination distributions; and those 
on the main diagonal, dissimilarities between the origin and destination distributions of 
the same country.) 


England France Sweden 
England | 14 
France 32 23 
Sweden 25 13 27 





this differentiation, as Table III reveals, is the much lower proportion of 
English respondents who were the sons of farmers — i.e. of men in Class 
IVc -and the higher proportion originating within the broadly defined 
urban working class, and especially within Class V/VI. In the case of the 
smaller difference that exists between the class origins of the French and 
Swedish respondents, the low proportion of the former who are of 
working-class origins is again of main importance, but the off-setting 
difference here is the higher proportion who are not of farm, but rather 
of ‘intermediate-class’ origins — that is, who are the sons of either 
routine non-manual employees (Class III) or of small proprietors, 
artisans, etc. (Class IVb). 

Turning to destination distributions or, in other words, to the class 
composition of present-day work forces, a relatively large — even though 
much reduced — difference is still apparent between England and 
France; but the English and Swedish distributions come rather close to 
each other, and there is now, if anything, a greater similarity between 
these two countries than between Sweden and France. Underlying this 
pattern, one main dimension of differentiation can readily be seen: that 
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is, the proportion of the work force accounted for by farmers (Class IVc) 
as against that accounted for by lower-grade technicians, foremen and 
skilled manual workers (Class V/VI). Apart from this, differences result 
chiefly from the proportion of men found in Class I as opposed to Class 
II, in which case, however, it is possible, tor reasons earlier noted, that 
the dissimilarities are to some extent artefactual. Since differences 
between marginal distributions appear to result to so large an extent 
from differences in the importance of the agricultural sector, it is of 
interest to repeat the above comparisons with the two agricultural 
classes — Classes IVc and VIIb — excluded from the analysis. The 
resulting DIs are given in Table V in the same format as in Table IV. As 
might be expected, there is a general tendency for these to be lower, 
although, it should be noted, in one instance — the France-Sweden 
comparison on class origins — the DI actually increases. Table V is in fact 
chiefly of significance in indicating that, even when the agricultural 
sector is discounted, the French class structure still appears to some 
extent distinctive. 


TABLE V Matrix of dissimilarity indices derived from class origin and class destination 
distributions with agricultural classes excluded 





England France Sweden 
England s 
France 19 
Sweden 12 18 





As well as comparing origin and destination distributions cross- 
nationally, we may also compare, again drawing on the data of Table III 
— the deene between the two distributions for each of our three 
societies. The DIs that are thus obtained are (Table IV) 14 for England, 
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23 for France, and 27 for Sweden. As is evident from Table III, the 
larger DIs for the two latter societies shown up in Table IV result 
primarily from the very marked decline in importance of the 
agricultural classes — Class IVc especially — from the origin to the 
destination distributions; whereas in the English case these classes 
already in the former distribution account for less than 10 per cent of the 
total. This pattern of difference is, of course, of the kind that would be 
expected in view of the early industrialization of English society; and 
likewise, one may add, the larger DI for Sweden than for France may be 
taken as reflecting the more rapid pace at which industrialization has 
proceeded in Sweden than in France in the course of the present 
century.'® 


TOTAL MOBILITY 


Total mobility refers to the proportion of the members of a population 
who have changed class between two points in time. Clearly, this 
proportion will depend in part on the duration of the time period and 
also on the number of classes distinguished. In Table VI we show the 
percentage of men who appear as intergenerationally mobile in our 


TABLE VI Total mobility rates with number of classes varied 


England France Sweden 








per cent intergenerationally mobile* 
Ninefold class schema 68 69 75 
Eight classes— V/VI and 
VIIa collapsed 51 60 63 


Five classes—IVa, bandc 
collapsed; V/VI, VIIa and b 
collapsed 47 58 56 


Three classes —I and II 

collapsed; III, IVa, b and c 

collapsed; V/VI, VIIa and b 

collapsed 42 46 51 
Two classes— 1I, II, III, 

IVa, b and ccollapsed; 

V/VI, VIIa and b collapsed? 34 36 41 


* I.e. number of cases found in cells off the main diagonal of the mobility table as a 
percentage of all cases. 

> It may be noted that a two-class division comparable to that used by Lipset and 
Zetterberg — i.e. one made on a non-manual—manual basis and entirely leaving out of 
account thé agricultural sector — does indeed still show up a high degree of cross- 
national similarity. If we collapse our Classes I, II, III and IVa, on the one hand, and 
IVb, V/VI and VIIa, on the other (Classes IVc and VIIb being excluded), we obtain total 
mobility rates for England, France and Sweden respectively of 34, 34 and 37 per cent. 
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three countries on the basis of our ninefold class schema and of various 
collapses of this. Two main points emerge. First, while total mobility 
rates do of course fall as the schema is increasingly collapsed, even when 
only two classes are distinguished there is still a substantial amount of 
mobility apparent in each country alike — from one-third to two-fifths of 
the men in each study were found to have moved from their fathers’ 
class. Secondly, on whatever basis the calculation is made, Sweden 
shows more total mobility than France, which in turn shows more than 
England. The differences are not great but the consistency with which 
they occur suggest that it is not merely an artefact of the way in which the 
class structure has been represented.'’ To examine total mobility is not 
then without interest. However, our attention must focus primarily on 
the more detailed information that is provided by inflow and outflow 
rates. 


INFLOW PATTERNS 


In studying mobility in inflow perspective, one’s concern is with the 
recruitment patterns of classes or, one could say, with the extent of their 
homogeneity or heterogeneity in terms of the social origins of their 
present-day members. In inflow perspective, in other words, it is 
collectivities, rather than individuals, that are to be regarded as the units 
of analysis. 

Our basic data for this section are given in Table VII, in which we 
show for each of our three societies the composition of the classes we 
distinguish according to the class origins of their members. 

Working from these data, we can then first of all examine the extent of 
differences in intergenerational recruitment patterns as between classes 
within each society: that is, we can ask how similar or dissimilar are these 
patterns, taken overall; and how do our three societies compare with 
each other in this respect. To help answer these questions, we have 
computed from the data of Table VII the set of DIs which shows the 
extent of differences in recruitment patterns — i.e. in inflow distributions 
— between oo possible pair of classes within each society. In Figure 1 
we then show the range and distribution of these DIs for each society by 
means of histograms. 

From the histograms, it can be readily seen that, overall, the 
recruitment patterns of the different classes are most similar in Sweden 
and least similar in France, with England holding an intermediate 
position. A second evident difference is that while the distribution of DIs 
in the Swedish case is unimodal, in the English case it is clearly bimodal 
and reveals a tendency towards bimodality in the French case also. An 
inspection of the pair-wise comparisons that are represented in each 
block of the histograms would suggest that these differences in their 
shapes reflect primarily the same cross-national differences that 
emerged most prominently from our comparisons of marginal 
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FIGURE ı Histograms shouing size distribution of dissimilarity indices derived from 
pairwise comparisons of class recruitment patterns (inflow percentages) 


distributions: that is, ones in the size and rate of decline of the 
agricultural sector. 

For example, in the English distribution the first peak — DIs from 10 
to 40 per cent — is constituted entirely by comparisons between classes 
within the non-agricultural sector, while the second peak — DIs from 50 
to 80 per cent — is constituted entirely by comparisons made between an 
agricultural and a non-agricultural class. Similarly, in the French case, 
comparisons of this latter kind account for all but one of those 
comparisons that produce DIs of over 50 per cent, and only one such 
comparison produces a DI of less than this figure. In the Swedish case, 
on the other hand, it can be seen that, while all DIs of over 50 per cent 
are ones resulting from comparisons between recruitment to an 
agricultural and a non-agricultural class, there are still 5 — out of a total 
of 14 — such comparisons that give DIs of under 50 per cent. What then 
would appear to be the explanation of this difference, and hence in part 
at least of the generally greater degree of similarity in class recruitment 
patterns that prevails in Sweden, is the fact, previously noted, of the 
country’s very rapid industrialization. The corollary of this has been that 
an agricultural sector, which in the early decades of the present century 
was still relatively large, has subsequently undergone a very sharp 
contraction, so that various other classes apart from those within this 
sector itself have inevitably become characterized by a sizeable 
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component of men who are of agricultural origins. In contrast, in 
England and France, where the agricultural classes have declined less 
quickly in their proportionate sizes — although from very different levels 
— it has been possible for class recruitment within the agricultural and 
non-agricultural sectors to remain more self-contained and thus 
distinctive. '§ 

Finally in this connection, it is worth remarking that, if we consider 
only DIs resulting from comparisons of recruitment patterns to non- 
agricultural classes, it is then France which appears as the most 
distinctive country: that is, in showing a higher degree of dissimilarity 
overall than England and Sweden. One notable source of this difference 
lies in the greater distinctiveness of recruitment to the French service 
class. For example, in the French case four out of the six comparisons 
involving recruitment to Class I produce DIs of over 40 per cent (i.e. the 
I_IVa, I-IVb, I-V/VI and I-VIJa comparisons); whereas in the Swedish 
case this is so with only two of these comparisons (I-V/VI and I-VI]a) 
and in the English case with only one (I-VIIa). 

We may now turn from considering the extent of the differentiation 
that occurs in patterns of class recruitment within each of our three 
societies to that which is shown in the patterns of recruitment to the 
same class or groups of classes from one society to another. The 
appropriate DIs for this purpose are presented in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII Dissimilarity indices derived from pairwise cross-national comparisons of class 








recruitment patterns (inflow percentage) 
Class 
Comparison I Il II IVa IVb IVc V/VI Vlla VIIb X 
England/France 24 22 28 28 38 23 23 85 22 87 
England/Sweden 19 17 25 29 25 19 24 g2 27 24 
France/Sweden 20 24 20 27 26 9 18 10 15 18 


The first point evident from this table is the following: on average, 
greater aleno is to be found in the composition of classes according 
to the social origins of their members when one compares the same class 
across societies than when one compares different classes within the 
same society. None the less, the DIs shown in Table VIII may still be 
reckoned as moderately large. While only three are in excess of 30 per 
cent, only one, on the other hand, is under 10 per cent. On average, one 
could say, from a fifth to a quarter of the members of a class in one 
country would have to be of different origins for the composition of that 
class — i.e. its inflow distribution — to match exactly that of the same class 
in another society. Overall, the greatest dissimilarities are to be 
observed between England and France, while the most similar 
recruitment patterns are those for France and Sweden. We may see 
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somewhat more clearly why this is so if we move on to consider 
differences in the composition of particular classes. 

In the case of recruitment to Classes I and II, England and Sweden 
show a greater similarlity with each other than either does with France. 
That is to say, the French service class, as well as appearing distinctive in 
its recruitment patterns in comparison with other classes in French 
society, as we have already noted, also appears distinctive in this respect 
in comparison with the service classes of our other societies. The nature 
of this distinctiveness can be seen from Table VII: its main sources are, 
on the one hand, in the greater degree to which in France Classes I and II 
are self-recruiting; and on the other hand, so far as their ‘external’ 
recruitment is concerned, in the larger component that derives from the 
lower levels of the petty bourgeoisie (Class IVb) and the smaller 
component from the industrial working class (Classes V/VI and VIIa). 

If we turn next to the recruitment of the industrial working class itself, 
we find that in this case France and Sweden show a quite close similarity 
and that it is England that is distinctive. Again Table VII readily shows 
why this comes about. In England, to a clearly greater extent than in the 
two other societies, Classes V/VI and VIIa form, as it were, a self- 
recruiting bloc, so that in fact, taking these two classes together, almost 
three-quarters of their members may be reckoned as ‘second 
generation’ — as against just over half in the Swedish case and under half 
in the French. On the other hand, the English working class has a much 
lower component of men who are the sons of farmers than has that of 
either of the two other countries; and, in further contrast with the 
French working class, has proportionately fewer members whose class 
origins are in the lower levels of the petty bourgeoisie (Class IVb) or in 
agricultural labour (Class VIIb). 

As regards the composition of the intermediate classes of our schema, 
we may note first of all that with Class III — that of routine non-manual 
employees — cross national differences are on the same lines, if not quite 
so well defined, as with the industrial working class: that is, France and 
Sweden are closer to each other than either is to England. As is indicated 
by Table VII, the most distinctive features of recruitment to Class III in 
England are the unimportance of the inflow from the farm sector and 
the relatively large extent of that from the working class: almost three- 
fifths of the routine non-manual employees in the English sample 
originated in Class V/VI or VIIa, as against just over two-fifths in the 
Swedish sample and two-fifths in the French. In Sweden, Class III has 
low self-recruitment, and also draws a particularly large proportion of 
its members from among the sons of farmers, while in the French case a 
distinctive feature is once more the extent of inflow from Class IVb. 

Turning secondly to recruitment to the two classes that we equate with 
the petty bourgeoisie, Classes IVa and IVb, we find here, as Table VIII 
shows, a tendency for particularly marked cross-national differences. 
All the DIs involved are 25 per cent or over, and the English-French 
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comparison in respect of Class IVb produces a DI of 38 per cent, the 
highest in the table. However, the main sources of national 
distinctiveness here are in fact much the same as those that have most 
often been apparent in the recruitment patterns of classes previously 
considered. The English petty bourgeoisie is distinctive in the extent to 
which its members are drawn from the working class — especially from 
Class V/VI; the French petty bourgeoisie in the extent to which it 
recruits from within itself — and especially from Class IVb; and the 
Swedish in the extent to which it takes in the sons of farmers. 

Finally, we come to the recruitment of the agricultural classes, Class 
IVc and Class VIIb. Once more Table VIII shows the pattern, in 
particular with the farmers’ class, of France and Sweden having a greater 
similarity to each other than either has to England. It can then be seen 
from Table VII that what is chiefly involved here is variation in the 
extent of recruitment from within the agricultural sector. In the case of 
Class IVc, self-recruitment varies from 67 per cent in England to 83 per 
cent in Sweden and go per cent in France; while in the case of Class VIIb, 
Sweden and France differ from England in showing less self-recruitment 
but greater recruitment from Class IVc, even though in all three cases 
alike these two sources together account for around two-thirds or more 
of the total of agricultural workers. 


OUTFLOW PATTERNS 


In moving from an inflow to an outflow perspective on class mobility, 
we move at the same time from a concern with the characteristics of 
classes per se — i.e. with their composition in terms of the social origins of 
their members — to a concern with class members as individuals: 
specifically, we are concerned with the chances of men of given class 
origins being found subsequently in their lives in different class 
positions. 

In Table IX we use the same data as in Table VII, but in this case we 
show the class distribution of respondents to our three national 
inquiries, at the date of these inquiries, by class of origin. In Table X we 
then give the set of DIs that results from pairwise cross-national 
comparisons of the distributions for each class of origin in turn. 
However, in considering outflow mobility, it is necessary to take the age 
of respondents into account in a more direct manner than when treating 
inflow patterns. It is well established that in advanced industrial 
societies men tend in the early years of their working lives to experience 
a relatively high rate of mobility between different occupational and 
class positions, chiefly in an upwards direction. Thus, in taking men of 
all ages together, as in Table IX, we may well obtain a distorted picture 
of the nature and extent of intergenerational movement. In particular, 
we may be led to underestimate the amount of upward movement (and 
of intergenerational stability at the higher levels of the class structure) 
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TABLE IX Comparisons of class mobility chances by class of origin, outflow percentage distri- 








butions, men aged 20—64 by row 
Class at time of inquiry 
Class of 
origin ' I I WE IVa IVb Ive VAI Vila VIIb N 
E 45 19 12 4 3 1 10 6 o 688 
I F 41 28 7 4 8 1 10 5 1 255 
S 50 15 12 3 2 o 11 7 o 104 
E 29 23 12 4 2 1 20 9 o 554 
II F 18 35 12 3 4 17 10 1 321 
S 25 23 12 3 4 o 22 10 2 120 
E 18 16 13 4 4 o 638 16 1 694 
Ill F 10 22 16 3 5 1 26 16 1 391 
S 13 26 13 3 6 o RL 15 1 73 
E 17 16 8 14 8 1 22 13 1 512 
IVa F 18 17 8 18 11 17 10 o 218 
S 19 18 4 14 6 1 24 16 o 139 
E 9 12 10 7 12 1 28 21 390 
IVb F 8 14 «11 8 20 2 19 15 481 
S 8 14 7 4 9 5 83833 a2 1 95 
E 10 5 6 4 8 23 20 19 9 427 
IVc F 2 6 6 2 4 38 13 28 6 1,233 
S 4 9 8 3 4 17 24 27 4 544 
E 10 10 9 3 4 o 41 28 1 3,676 
V/VI F 4 16 11 8 4 1 39 22 1 870 
S 7 18 8 2 4 1 38 21 1 496 
E 7 8 9 2 3 87 832 1 2,150 
VIIa F 8 18 11 3 3 1 84 30 2 694 
S 8 12 7 8 4 1 38 26 1 416 
E 4 4 5 2 5 3 28 33 16 343 
VIIb F 1 6 8 8 5 6 22 34 15 813 
S 5 9 3 o 5 3 30 39 7 109 





TABLE X Dissimilarity indices derived from pairwise cross-national comparisons of class mobility 
chances (outflow percentages): men aged 20—64 





Class 
Comparison I I IHI IVa IVb IVc V/VI Vila VIIb X 
ee 
England/France 10 17 12 8 15 20 9 9 10 42 
England/Sweden 7 7 14 8 11 18 9 7 183 10 
France/Sweden 17 14 8 13 21 23 5 10 20 15 
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and, conversely, to overestimate the extent of downward movement. For 
this reason, it would seem desirable to consider here, in addition to the 
data of Tables IX and X, those of Tables XI and XII which relate only to 
men aged 35—64. One may reasonably suppose that by age 35 men will 
tend to have reached a stage of ‘occupational maturity’ beyond which 
major changes in occupational or class position become relatively 
infrequent. We can therefore look to Table XI to give a tolerably reliable 
picture of patterns of ‘completed’ intergenerational mobility — 
although, of course, at cost of disregarding our information about the 
mobility experience of the younger birth-cohorts in our sample. 

As regards cross-national comparisons, the first conclusion that we 
may draw from the DIs shown in Tables X and XII is that they are 
generally smaller than those of Table VII. In other words, patterns of 


TABLE XI Comparisons of class mobility chances by class of origin; outflow percentage distri- 


butions, men aged 35—64 
Class at time of inquiry 
Class of 
origin I II II IVa IVb IVc V/VI Vila VIIb N 
E 50 18 8 5 4 1 9 7 o 376 
I F 49 ai 7 4 4 a 8 4 1 155 
S 57 10 12 4 5 o 8 4 o 55 
E 33 22 10 5 2 2 19 8 o 316 
II F 26 81 10 4 5 o 14 9 169 
S 85 22 11 5 2 o 18 6 2 63 
E 20 15 10 6 4 28 16 o 406 
II F 13 21 13 4 7 g 25 14 1 229 
S 15 84 9 7 8 13 19 o 35 
E 18 17 8 16 8 1 21 11 1 370 
IVa F 21 14 7 22 14 1 12 7 1 140 
S 28 15 8 18 7 o 22 18 o 85 
E 7 11 11 7 11 1 30 22 1 283 
IVb F 9 13 10 9 22 3 18 15 2 333 
S 9 9 7 7 13 6 30 20 51 
E 10 4 7 4 $8 235 27 20 7 815 
IVc F 2 6 6 2 5 42 11 21 6 876 
S 5 9 8 4 4 20 22 27 8 418 
E 11 10 9 3 4 o 40 23 1 2,366 
V/VI F 5 16 11 3 6 1 87 20 1 518 
S 9 #17 7 5 4 1 39 18 o 258 
E 7 8 9 3 4 o 37 32 o 1,386 
Vila F 4 18 11 4 4 32 28 2 839 
S 12 11 7 4 4 2 37 24 o 241 
E 4 4 4 2 5 4 28 35 ı5 266 
VIIb F 1 5 8 3 5 8 20 838 15 220 
S 5 7 2 o 5 4 26 48 8 85 
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TABLE XII Dissimilarity indices derived from pairwise cross-national comparisons of class mobility 
chances (outflow percentages): men aged 35—64 


Class 
Comparison I H INH IVa IVb IVc V/VI Vla VIIb X 
England/France 6 16 14 17 20 21 12 11 11 14 
England/Sweden 13 5 23 11 12 14 10 11 12 12 
France/Sweden 15 16 23 18 21 25 8 13 20 18 


outflow mobility are more similar among our three societies than are 
patterns of inflow mobility: or, one could say, class mobility chances are 
more similar than class composition. It is true that the DIs of Table XII — 
i.e. those relating to the mobility of men aged 35—64 — tend to be larger 
than those of Table X (which is due, we would suspect, chiefly to the 
relative ‘compression’ of the range of first and early occupations). None 
the less, even comparing Table XII with Table VIII, quite wide 
differences are still apparent. For example, in the inflow case only one of 
the 27 DIs is under 10 per cent and 18 are over 20 per cent, while in the 
outflow case 3 are under 10 and only 6 over 20 per cent. 

Looking next at differences in DIs within Table XII, two further 
general conclusions may be arrived at. First, the outflow patterns for 
England and Sweden are the most similar, only one of the relevant DIs 
being higher than 15 per cent; and, secondly, the greatest differences in 
these patterns occur between Sweden and France, the DI for this 
comparison being the highest for six out of the nine classes of origin. 

We may now turn to more detailed consideration of similarities and 
differences in outflows from particular classes or groups of classes. 

In the case of Classes I and II, which we take as representing the 
higher and lower echelons of the service class of modern industrial 
societies, we find that outflow patterns do not diverge very greatly across 
the three societies that concern us. Whether we refer to the data for men 
of all ages or to those restricted to men aged 35 and over, we find that 
none of the six DIs in question reaches the 20 per cent level. Moreover, it 
is evident from inspection of Tables IX and XI that a good deal of the 
dissimilarity that does occur derives from largely compensating 
differences in intergenerational stability within, or mobility between, 
Classes I and II themselves. Thus, if the two classes are collapsed into 
one, a rather striking cross-national similarity is disclosed: the 
percentages of men (age 35 +) originating in Class I or Class II who are 
themselves found in Class I or II positions is 61 for England, 61 for 
Sweden and 64 for France. We may then say that our three societies 
appear much alike in the — quite considerable — extent to which men 
born into the higher levels of their class structures are able to ‘retain’ 
relatively advantaged positions; or, in other words, in the degree of 
intergenerational class stability that prevails at these levels. 

We may next most conveniently consider outflow patterns from Classes 
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V/VI and VIIa — i.e. from the broadly defined industrial working classes. 
Here again, a relatively high degree of similarity may be observed 
among our three societies. Indeed, in this case none of the six DIs 
involved in either Table X or Table XII is in excess of 15 per cent. Again 
too, it may be noted (from Tables IX and XI) that one important source 
of dissimilarity is in the extent of outflow to Class I as opposed to Class 
II. However, if we once more combine these two classes to forma single 
destination class, it is notable that differences do remain in mobility to 
this class on the part of men of working-class origins. Of men 
originating in Class V/VI, the percentage (Table XI) found in Classes I 
and II is in the English case 21, in the French 21, but in the Swedish 26; 
and the corresponding percentages for men originating in Class VIIa 
are 15, 17 and 22. In other words, Sweden would seem somewhat 
distinctive in showing a higher rate of relatively long-range upward 
mobility on the part of the sons of working-class fathers. !° 

One further point of interest as regards outflow from Class V/VI and 
VIIa origins concerns the extent to which this is restricted to positions 
within these same classes, or — one could say — the extent of 
intergenerational stability within the working class. From Table XI it is 
clear that in all three societies alike this stability is quite high. However, 
on the basis of collapsing Classes V/VI and VIIa, we obtain percentages 
of men immobile within the working class thus defined of 66 for 
England as against 58 for France and 59 for Sweden. We earlier saw, 
from our analysis of inflow patterns, that England had clearly the most 
homogeneous working class of our three societies in terms of the social 
origins of its members: we may now add that it seems also to have a 
slightly more stable working class than do the other two societies. 

Moving on to the outflow distribution shown by the intermediate 
classes of our schema, we may readily see from Table X, and especially 
from Table XII, that here clearly greater dissimilarities are encountered 
than with the classes previously considered. In the case of Class III, that 
of routine non-manual employees, the largest difference lies, so far as 
men aged g5 and over are concerned, between the Swedish pattern and 
those for England and France. The chief sources of the difference, as 
revealed by Table XI, is that Swedish men of Class ITI origins have better 
chances than their English or French counterparts of reaching Class I or 
II positions: almost half, 49 per cent, had achieved mobility of this kind, 
as against 35 and 34 per cent in the two other cases respectively. On the 
other hand, there is in the Swedish case somewhat less movement than in 
the other two from Class III origins to working-class positions. 
However, too much should not perhaps be made of these differences in 
view of the small base to which the Swedish percentages refer. 

Regarding men of Class IVa and IVb origins—i.e. the sons of the petty 
bourgeoisie — it is then France that appears as the most distinctive 
society, and notably so from the DIs of Table XII. From Table XI it can 
be seen that this distinctiveness is chiefly the result of outflow from 
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Classes IVa and IVb being more restricted in the French case to 
positions in one or other of these same two classes. If in fact we treat the 
two classes as one, we may calculate from the data of Table XI that in 
France a third of all men of petty-bourgeois origins are themselves to be 
found as members of the petty bourgeoisie, as compared with only a 
little over a fifth in both England and Sweden. 

From several recent studies, it has become clear that ‘counter- 
mobility’, following upon downward movement in early working life, 
makes an especially important contribution to intergenerational 
stability within classes where the direct transmission of property can 
serve as a source of such moa a This, we would suppose, is why 
dissimilarities in outflow patterns for Classes IVa and IVb — and notably 
in the extent of stability — show up more clearly when we exclude from 
our analysis men under 35, among whom the countermobility process 
will have less probability of being completed. In this connection, we may 
further observe from Table XI that the greater stability of the French 
petty bourgeoisie goes together with a lower rate of outflow to working- 
class positions — i.e. ones in our Classes V/VI and VIIa: in other words, 
there is a lower rate of ‘proletarianization’ in the classic Marxian sense 
than in the other two societies. Taking Classes IVa and IVb together, 
only 29 per cent of men originating in these classes in our French sample 
were found in working-class positions, as against 40 and 37 per cent of 
the corresponding groupings in the English and the Swedish samples. 

Finally, coming to outflow patterns from our classes in the 
agricultural sector, we may note first that in the case of Class [Vc— that of 
farmers — we obtain results rather similar to those just reported for 
Classes IVa and IVb. From Table XII France again appears the most 
distinctive country, and again, as can be seen from Table XI, chiefly 
because of greater intergenerational stability. Over two-fifths of the sons 
of farmers in our French sample are farmers themselves. Offsetting this, 
a clearly lower proportion of these men than of their English or Swedish 
counterparts are then found in the higher-grade working-class 
positions of Class V/VI — although not in the lower-grade ones of Class 
VIIa; and further, outflow from farm origins to Class I and II positions 
is also somewhat lower in the French case (8 per cent) than in the English 
or Swedish ones (15 and 13 per cent respectively). l 

Secondly, outflow patterns from Class VIIb, that of farm workers, 
show fairly large dissimilarities in all comparisons, that between France 
and Sweden producing the highest DIs. Table XI indicates that in the 
French case there is once more greater intergenerational stability, and 
also more intra-sectoral mobility — that is, to Class IVc.?! On the other 
hand, the sons of French farm workers would seem less likely than those 
of farm workers in England or Sweden to be found in industrial 
working-class positions (even though as many as a half of them were so 
found), and moreover to be less likely to attain Class I or II positions. 
Only 6 per cent of them appear in Table XI as having achieved upward 
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mobility to these higher levels of the class structure, as compared with 8 
per cent in the English case and 12 per cent in the Swedish. Here again, 
then, as was also suggested by our comparisons of outflow patterns from 
working-class and lower non-manual origins, it is Swedish society 
which, over recent decades, would seem to have offered the best chances 
of relatively long-range social ascent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the light of the foregoing analyses, what degree of validity can then be 
retained by the Lipset—Zetterberg thesis that the overall pattern of social 
mobility in the industrial societies of the West is ‘much the same’? 
Clearly, the answer that one gives will depend largely on how this last 
crucial, but far from precise, phrase is interpreted. For example, if one 
were to compare the mobility patterns that we have displayed: for 
England, France and Sweden by setting the data for each country against 
some single ideal-typical or normative standard — such as, say, that of 
‘perfect mobility’ — then what would be most striking would no doubt 
be their similarity in the extent and manner in which they deviated from 
this standard. On this basis, one might well wish to say that mobility 
patterns in these countries had a ‘family resemblance’. But at the same 
time it is also evident from the analyses that we have presented that when 
these patterns are matched against each other quite considerable 
variations are in many respects revealed. In other words, just as within a 
family, the similarities that constitute the collective resemblance exist 
together with well-defined individual differences. 

Whether, then, one places the emphasis on the similarities or on the 
differences will depen on what one’s purposes are. In most previous 
discussion of comparative mobility, it would be fair to say, the search for 
common patterns has tended to have priority, as part of a wider concern 
to determine the inherent ‘logic’ of the development of industrial 
societies. Here, however, from the standpoint of our own scepticism 
about the existence, or at least the cogency, of such a logic, we would 
wish to direct attention rather to the distinctive features of the mobility 
that occurs within each of the three societies that we have studied. Such 
features, we have shown, are evident in regard to (i) the total amount of 
mobility; (ii) the implications of mobility flows for the formation of 
particular classes; and (iii) the ehances of mobility between particular 
class origins and destinations. 

On the basis of our data, Sweden would appear to have rather more 
class mobility overall than either England or France. The total mobility 
rate for Sweden remains slightly above those for the other two countries 
when mobility is assessed in terms of our ninefold class schema and of 
several different collapses of this. One is obviously inclined to relate this 
result to our further finding that the Swedish mobility table has the 
greatest dissimilarity between its origin and destination distributions 
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(both including and excluding the agricultural classes), which may 
be taken as reflecting the exceptionally rapid rate of economic 
development in Sweden over the period to which our data relate. But the 
question remains of whether, in addition to this relatively high amount 
of structurally-induced mobility, Sweden may not also display greater 
‘exchange’ mobility than the other two countries — or, in other words, 
less inequality in its relative mobility rates. This, as we have already 
remarked, is a question to which we hope to return in a later 
contribution. 

It is in the case of inflow mobility patterns and their effects on class 
composition that the most marked differences are apparent among our 
three countries — and again, one may say, chiefly, though not perhaps 
entirely, on account of the differing rhythms of their economic histories. 
Most notably, France is distinctive in the degree to which both its service 
class and its petty bourgeoisie are self-recruited, and at the same time in 
the limited extent to which these classes draw their members from 
among the sons of manual wage-workers; while England is distinctive in 
the degree of self-recruitment of its industrial working class, and 
especially in the | limited extent to which this has been formed by 
intergenerational inflow from the agricultural sector. Sweden may then 
in turn be placed in some contrast with both of the former countries in 
showing overall — as is best brought out by the histograms of Figure 1 — 
the greatest amount of similarity in recruitment patterns from class to 
class. 

As regards, finally, differences in mobility chances as indicated by 
outflow patterns, it may be acknowledged that these are somewhat less 
pronounced than those evident in inflow perspective, while still however 
remaining far from negligible in many instances. Here again it is 
perhaps most easy to distinguish the Swedish case from the other two: 
that is, in the greater frequency with which in Sweden the sons of manual 
wage-workers, including agricultural workers, and also of lower-level 
white-collar employees have achieved what could be regarded as 
relatively long-range upward mobility into service-class positions. But 
we may note in addition the evidence of a rather high degree of 
intergenerational stability within the working class in England and 
within the petty beourgeoisie in France, and in this latter instance a 
feature of particular interest is the distinctively low frequency of 
proletarianization. 

In sum, then, one may claim that notwithstanding any ‘family 
resemblance’ in their patterns of class mobility, England, France and 
Sweden have ‘mobility profiles’ (to take over a term introduced by 
Miller?) that are quite clearly differentiated. And in this way, therefore, 
the three nation comparison that we have carried out confirms previous 
suggestions that the Lipset—Zetterberg thesis is in need of serious 
qualification. Since the cross-national differences that we have shown 
are less when an outflow rather than an inflow view of mobility is taken 
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(that is, when the effects of the marked dissimilarities in the distribution 
of class origins are minimized), it might still be argued that our data point 
to a trend towards reduced differentiation or, in other words, of 
‘convergence’ in mobility patterns. For example, the English pattern 
might be regarded as the closest to that on which this process is focused, 
with the ‘deviations’ of the French pattern being then interpreted simply 
as reflecting that country’s relatively slow ‘modernization’ (the relatively 
slow decline of ‘traditional’ classes based on agriculture, minor 
enterpreneurship, etc.), and those of the Swedish pattern as reflecting a 
particularly rapid rate of modernization following on a late start. 
However, while we would certainly accept — indeed, insist upon — the 
importance in explaining different mobility profiles of differing 
rhythms of economic development, we see no reason to make the 
assumption that these will all ‘in the end’ prove to be essentially the same 
in their effects. That is to say, we would not subscribe to the unilinear 
and teleological view of economic, and of more general social develop- 
ment that this assumption would imply, and which would represent 
societies as all following the same path, and approximating the same 
goal, even if at differing rates of advance. 

It is no doubt possible at all stages of world economic growth to 
discern convergent tendencies, which are in turn reflected in aspects of 
social structure and process. But at the same time, we would argue, one 
may suppose an ever-present possibility for divergent tendencies also. 
Economic historians are now increasingly recognizing the widely 
different ‘styles’ or ‘models’ of industrialization that have been followed 
even within Western Europe over the last two centuries ;”* and it is not 
evident why the potential.for diversity in the course of ‘post-industrial’ 
development should be appreciably less. Indeed, it is likely that in 
shaping this development the role of political action over against that of 
any purely economic logic will be greater than previously. Thus, in our 
view, there are no good theoretical grounds for expecting that if the 
comparisons that we have made in this paper were to be repeated in 
several decades’ time — on the basis of an appropriately ‘up-dated’ class 
schema — the mobility profiles of the three societies in question would be 
found to have greater rather than less correspondence. 
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Alienation and interests in the analysis 
of social cognitions* 


ABSTRACT 


Several ideas have been proposed to account for the apparent 
acceptance by the relatively deprived of their disadvantaged situation, 
among them deference and pragmatic acceptance or accom- 
modation. Certain difficulties in these are considered, partic- 
ularly those that arise from an undue concern with normative 
aspects of social integration. An alternative model is suggested which 
places greater stress on the cognitive elements, and which emphasizes . 
the conflicting pressures of the constraints on cognition resulting 

from subordination, on the one hand, and the role of interests in 

structuring the individual’s ee of the status quo, on the other. 

This model is explored with empirical data, using latent structure 

analysis to construct categories in relation to areas such as the 

conception of authority, fatalism, criteria for distribution of rewards, 

acceptance of attainment criteria and class consciousness. The inter- 

relationships of these categories, and their relations to work 

experience and to social location are presented and discussed. The 

results strengthen doubts about previous explanations and provide - 
good evidence for the model proposed. 


The apparent acceptance by the least privileged, or the most deprived, of 
the social order within which their deprivations occur has puzzled many 
who have studied social inequality in general or modern capitalist 
societies in particular. The purpose of this paper is to discuss the nature 
of such ‘acceptance’ as it is presented in the literature, and to bring 
forward evidence of our own which considers this issue within a more 
general framework. This deals with the determination of different 
cognitive schemes, that is forms of understanding and explanation of 
the social world. We shall argue that such cognitive schemes reflect, on 
the one hand interests, and on the other social experience which for 
many leads to an alienated form of understanding in tension with 
perceived interests. 
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Of course, it could be argued that, insofar as what may broadly be 
labelled as consensus theory predicts such acceptance, there is nothing 
to be puzzled about. Thus, the discrepancy between the expected and the 
actual occurs only for those who emphasize social conflict, most acutely 
for Marxists who foresee in such conflict the dynamic of revolutionary 
social change. The greatest puzzle, that is, is the failure to occur of the 
proletarian revolution. However, while this non-event, or more 
positively the relatively high degree of stability of modern capitalist 
societies, may confirm the expectations of the consensus theorist, 
detailed studies of the distribution of values and beliefs within these 
societies do not. Mann! has collected together the results of a number 
of studies, and uses them to demonstrate convincingly that ‘value 
consensus does not exist to any significant extent’? and that ‘among the 
working-class there is almost complete dissensus on most of the general 
dominant-deviant political issues’. He uses these results to argue for a 
‘mixed’ theory, including elements of both consensus and conflict, but 
with greater emphasis than hitherto on ‘the Marxist theories of pragmatic 
role acceptance and manipulative socialization’.* Our first intention in this 
paper is to argue that there are potential inconsistencies in this position, 
as well as in similar ones adopted by other writers; that the concept of 
pragmatic acceptance has not been sufficiently developed; and, more 
generally, that these deficiencies are a result of an undue concern with 
the normative aspects of social integration or conflict and a consequent 
neglect of the cognitive element. Our second intention is to consider an 
alternative view which places a much greater emphasis on cognition and 
to present some empirical findings in support of it. 

First, however, it is necessary to review some of the existing literature 
dealing with the nature of working-class thought in the absence of 
radicalism. Some formulations, in particular that proposed by 
Runciman,? suggest that a substantial proportion of the working class, 
notably— and most implausibly — those in the lowest income group, do 
not in fact see themselves as underprivileged. Relying upon reference- 
group theory, this approach holds in its strong form that many are 
simply unaware of their position. Thus, for example, Runciman notes 
that, ‘it is one thing not to be able to say, when challenged, just who the 
thousands of people are who succeed in going abroad every year for 
their holiday; but to say that no other people are managing to afford to 
do so suggests an almost wilful ignorance’.® Elsewhere, however, he 
avoids using lack of knowledge as an explanation of the apparent 
absence of relative deprivation, and instead argues that the replies to a 
question about whether ‘other sorts of people [are] doing noticeably 
better at the moment’ ‘offer ample confirmation that comparative 
reference groups are limited in scope’.’ Such an interpretation is taken 
up by Daniel,’ who uses the same question (with very similar results), 
and concludes that ‘they compare their own situation with those who are 
socially and geographically close to them, those whom they define as 
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being of their own kind’. On this argument it would seem that the 
‘comparative reference group’ is coterminous with the ‘membership 
reference group’. 

Leaving aside the problems for reference group theory that are raised 
by this last point, it is still not clear, given the question asked, precisely 
why relative deprivation is lacking. Runciman’s definition is that ‘A is 
relatively deprived of X when (1) he does not have X, (2) he sees some 
other person or persons. . . as having X . . ., (3) he wants X, and (4) he 
sees it as feasible that he should have X’.!° The first condition is 
undoubtedly met in the case of the lowest income groups, but there 
appears to be some doubt about the third. The difficulty here is that this 
condition cannot clearly be disentagled from the second and fourth. As 
Runciman recognizes, it is necessary to consider ‘wants’ in a ‘defined 
social context’, not in ‘the realm of fantasy’, but this inevitably ties them 
into cognitions, and thus into both perceptions and considerations of 
feasibility. Since other results!! indicate quite clearly that most people, 
including those in non-skilled manual occupations, have fairly realistic 
perceptions of how much is earned by typical incumbents of other 
occupational positions, it is clear that this last concept, that of 
‘feasibility’, is crucial. However, it moves attention away from reference 
groups as being of primary importance and towards a consideration of 
understanding. That is, the emphasis shifts from the normative concern 
with fairness, which is a central feature of the comparison process, to a 
cognitive one of assessing realistic possibilities. 

The dangers inherent in the failure to recognize that such a shift is 
necessary is well illustrated by Daniel’s conclusion to his statement 
quoted earlier that ‘if they feel that they are doing all right and are justly 
treated in relation to such people they feel generally content’.!? The 
imputation of contentment is, as in the similar case of satisfaction,!* 
quite unjustified unless its highly constrained and restricted nature is 
recognized. 

Much the same failing, of regarding apparent acceptance of the status 
quo as a normative phenomenon, and thus assuming approval of it, is 
also to be found in those theories which rely upon the concept of 
deference. This ascribes to some members of the working class a belief in 
the ‘natural’ superiority of their ‘betters’, in their right to govern, and in 
the individual’s duty to accept his position in the established order. The 
major research effort has been directed at establishing a link between 
dene and conservative voting,'* with an emphasis on the latter as 
indicating a preference for leaders with high social rank.’ Such a 
preference is generally taken to reflect normative approval of the 
existing order arising out of consensus. Deference is firmly located in 
individual values, so that for Shils for example, ‘the granting of 
deference entails an attribution of superiority’.!° Further, ‘to grant or 
accord deference is also a “need” of human beings aroused or generated 
by the process of interaction’.!7 
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Others, however, have raised doubts about the nature and existence 
of deference among the working class. Kavanagh,'® for example, 
concludes from a review of the major studies that the concept is too 
general to be useful, and that apparently deferential attitudes may in fact 
be motivated by achievement-oriented beliefs, and that, in so far as the 
findings indicate the importance of anything, it is of traditionalism and 
conservatism. Traditionalism, defined as the ‘degree of commitment to 
a traditional social and moral order’, is also stressed by Jessop! in the 
analysis of his own data. Again, we are doubtful as to the nature of such 
commitment, especially if normative acceptance is being implied. It 
seems rather that relatively traditional social relationships may be the 
normal experience still for certain sections of the working class. 

This point, that deference may reflect, not an ‘attribution’ of 
superiority but the fact of domination has been stressed by Newby, who 
argues that it has to be seen as ‘the form of social interaction which 
occurs in situations involving the exercise of traditional authority’.”° 
Nonetheless, Newby still argues that ‘the origins of deference lie in the 
processes of legitimation by tradition of the hierarchical nature of the 
social structure by those in superordinate positions’,?’ and appears 
to continue to hold that deferentials are ‘individuals who endorse a 
moral order which legitimizes their own political, moral and social 
subordination’.?? Thus, although this view represents a considerable 
improvement, by locating deference as an aspect of a broader cognitive 
scheme within a particular social context, it still tends to place too much 
emphasis on values as an aspect of the ‘problem’ of legitimation. In 
order to see the difficulties to which that position leads we must consider 
the author from whom Newby takes the last quotation above, that is 
Parkin. 

For Parkin,’ the deferential is one form of the dominant value 
system, the other being the aspirational. The dominant value system is 
itself distinguished from the subordinate and the radical value systems. 
Although the three are presented as different ‘meaning-systems’ the 
emphasis, as the names suggest, is on their normative rather than their 
cognitive elements. Thus, for example, ‘deferential interpretations of 
the reward and status hierarchy stem from acceptance of the dominant 
value system by members of the subordinate class’.** However, there are 
clear cognitive elements, since the ‘inequality is seen as inevitable as well 
as just’.? This last statement is particularly interesting, firstly because it 
reveals how the argument runs from justice to inevitablity (why not 
‘inequality is seen as just as well as inevitable’?), and secondly because 
the juxtaposition of the ideas of justice and inevitability raises important 
philosophical issues with major consequences. What meaning can be 
given to ‘just’ or ‘unjust’ when the phenomenon being referred to is 
inevitable? It is necessary to ask what kind of moral judgement 
individuals are able to pass on matters which could not be other than 
they are, and to be very circumspect about equating them with moral , 
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judgements as they are more commonly understood, where the 
possibility of choice is an essential element. 

Because of his emphasis on the normative, there is an ambiguity in 
Parkin’s presentation. It begins to emerge in the discussion of deference 
which is presented as indicating either ‘socially desirable political 
consensus’ or that ‘the dominant class has been especially successful in 
imposing its own definitions of reality on less privileged groups’.?® The 
mechanism by which this imposition occurs is unclear. Emphasis is 
placed on institutional arrangements, most importantly ‘the 
institutional complex of private property and capitalist enterprise 
which dominates the economic sector’,?’ but still with reference to the 
way in which they ‘embody values’. Nevertheless experience is the major 
factor, since ‘deferential attitudes tend to be most marked among 
groups and individuals who directly experience the social influences and 
judgements of dominant class members’, for whom ‘nationally derived 
symbols of class and status are reinforced by becoming ‘opera- 
tionalized’, as it were.”8 

However, the uncertainty re-emerges in considering what Parkin 
refers to as ‘the subordinate value system’. This is seen as ‘accom- 
modative; that is to say its representation of the class structure and 
inequality emphasizes various modes of adaptation, rather than either 
full endorsement of, or opposition to, the status quo’.?9 It is thus 
essentially similar to Mann’s use of the term pragmatic acceptance. 
Hoggart®® is quoted as giving an account of such adaptation, where 
deprivation is seen ‘simply as a fact of life’ and a fatalistic pessimism 
prevails. Significantly, the relationship of this to the deferential’s view of 
the inevitability of inequality is not explored by Parkin, nor does he 
consider the factors which influence the distribution, within the 
subordinate class, of the dominant, the subordinate and, his third major 
type, the radical value system. Given the lack of formal constraints on 
the development of working-class power and the rise of the trade unions 
and the Labour Party, why has there been only continuing 
accommodation? Parkin in fact relates instrumental collectivism, 
‘typified by the trade union movement’, firmly to the subordinate value 
system as a form of accommodative response, and although he 
recognizes that this represents a move away from ‘a purely fatalistic 
outlook’ he does not consider the implications of that for the idea of 
pragmatic acceptance. Since he holds that ‘force does not appear to be 
the prevailing strategy of social control’,s! the prevalence of 
accommodation remains a problem. 

Mann does attempt an answer to this question, stressing false 
consciousness and indoctrination by the ruling class. Other writers, too, 
tend to adopt similar explanations which rely, at least implicitly, on the 
idea of conscious manipulation of working-class thought. Thus, for 
example, Lukes asks ‘is it not the most insidious exercise of power to 
prevent people, to whatever degree, from having grievances by shaping 
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the perceptions, cognitions and preferences in such a way that they 
accept their role in the existing order of things, either because they can 
see or imagine no alternative to it, or because they see it as natural and 
unchangeable, or because they value it as divinely ordained and 
beneficial] ?’5? 

Again, however, it is not clear why such manipulation is successful, or 
why it should be more so with some sections of the working class than 
with others. While not denying the partial validity of many of the 
arguments considered above, we hold that their proponents’ 
preoccupation with norms leads them into difficulties. In particular it 
encourages unjustified assumptions about the pyschological states of 
individuals and a concern with conscious aspects of manipulation of 
ideas. 

Still the most fruitful source of insights for an alternative view is Marx, 
who, unlike many of his present-day successors, was primarily 
concerned with the relationship between men’s consciousness and their 
social being, rather than between one man’s consciousness and 
another’s. That is to say, when he talks of the power of the ‘ruling ideas’, 
this was seen to derive from the fact, not of their being consciously 
inculcated by the ruling class, but of their value as ideas in accounting for 
experience, where this experience was of such ‘ideas’ in action. So, for 
example, Marx saw political economy as giving a very plausible account 
of capitalist society, its limitation being that its proponents failed to see 
that theirs was a view restricted in that way. Given the importance of the 
theories of political economy for the ideological justification of 
capitalism, it follows that bourgeois consciousness is false, since it masks 
the true nature of social_processes. Nevertheless, this ideology does serve 
the interests of the bourgeoisie by providing a rationale for the 
operation of the existing order. In particular, because of their location 
in that order there is a minimum discrepancy between their 
understanding and their ability to achieve their various objectives. 

The proletariat, on the other hand, are driven by their interests to 
attain a more adequate understanding of capitalist society, because for 
them the dominant ideolcgy can only serve to account for their 
deprivation. In order to achieve their objectives, an explanation of 
capitalist society is needed which enables that to be done, and such of 
course is precisely what Marx claimed to have provided. However, 
understanding based on such an explanation is firmly rooted in 
experience. Thus, material interests are seen as leading directly to 
practical action in their pursuit, for example through trade unionism, 
which is in certain respects a confrontation with the market system. 
Further, the realization of the utility of such action, through its success, 
both reduces the lanatory value of the dominant ideology and 
stimulates the belief of the proletariat in the gore of achieving their 
objectives. This in turn encourages the adoption of a more adequate 
explanatory system. Since, at the same time, the capitalist system is 
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actually being transformed, both by its own internal dynamic and, as a 
special aspect of that, the action of the proletariat, the dominant 
ideology becomes less and less adequate, anyway, as a form of 
explanation. 

There is disagreement as to the rate at which such a process was 
thought to occur by Marx. At whatever speed it proceeds, though, 
Marx’s account of it is subject to the criticism that class consciousness 
has not increased over time, and we return to the issue raised at the 
outset of this paper of the continued reproduction, without clear-cut 
opposition from the most deprived, of an inegalitarian structure of 
reward distribution. 

In fact, there is an ambivalence or duality in Marx’s arguments. His 
emphasis on the importance of interests is obviously crucial, and will be 
taken up later in considering the empirical material, but one must agree 
with Ollman that ‘the main weakness in Marx’s conception of human 
nature is that the link between conditions and behaviour, for all the 
attention accorded to it, is underdeveloped’.*? As he goes on to point 
out, ‘Marx believed that the effect of conditions on character is 
invariably rational and quick acting’, and that it was only beeause he 
believed ‘that workers wanted (or were on the verge of wanting) what 
they needed, and that they were conscious of their real conditions and 
interests (or were on the verge of becoming so) that he remained forever 
optimistic regarding a socialist revolution’. Moreover, ‘rather than 
inhibiting understanding, the very extremity of the worker’s situation, 
the very extent of his suffering, makes the task of calculating advantages 
relatively an easy one’.** 

This assumption, that the interests of the proletariat foster rationality 
and objectivity and in turn are fostered by it, is one side of the argument. 
The other is that which is more fully developed in the theory of 
alienation, which roots men’s consciousness in another aspect of their 
social experience. It is not, as Ollman rather crudely concludes his 
account of the concept of alienation, simply that ‘people so broken by 
circumstances cannot be expected to think straight’.*5 More important is 
the fact that domination, partly by other men but more significantly by 
human, social creations seen as impersonal forces, structures 
consciousness both as a set of particular beliefs and as a mode of 
thought. That is, the very way in which aspects of experience within 
society can be conceptualized have to be seen as consequences of the 
overall nature of that experience. 

Central to the nature of this conceptualization, we would argue, is the 
experience of those in subordinate positions of being dominated by 
others and by impersonal social forces. The argument cannot at present 
be elaborated,** but there is an extensive literature which allows us to 
approach the consequences of this from several different directions. 
One of the more significant pieces of research is that by Kohn, who 
provides some supporting data for his hypothesis that lack of control in 
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the work situation leads to conformity as a central value and perception 
of oneself as a ‘less competent member(s) of an essentially indifferent or 
threatening society’. Again the emphasis on values tends to lead to the 
cognitions element being ignored, as also does the view of the problem 
primarily in terms of the psychological consequences and particular 
beliefs. Our position, following to some extent that of Rokeach,** is that 
beliefs have to be seen as necessarily linked with cognitive styles. In 
particular, experience of authority and lack of self-direction engenders 
a view of the social world which simply accpets that things are as they 
are, and indeed have to be so. The mode of thought which perceives of 
phenomena as amenable to change both depends upon and is 
reinforced by the experience of bringing change about, of acting 
consequentially. Thus, not merely understanding is fostered, but also 
the ability to regard the world as understandable. 

With these further ideas on the relationship of social experience to 
cognitions we can return to the duality in Marx’s thought, that is the 
apparently insoluble problem of reconciling the idea that deprivation 
leads to radicalism with the argument that alienation serves to blind 
individuals to their true interests. The first, as we have seen, involves an 
assumption of rationality, which the second appears to deny. Nor is the 
problem merely a theoretical one, because it is necessary also to account 
for the empirical fact that the most deprived are rarely the most radical. 

The main reason for the existence of this theoretical problem is the 
assumption that interests can be objectively determined and that 
subjective consciousness of them is inevitable. Many have argued that 
subjectively perceived interests may be ignored, using as justification 
Marx’s statement that ‘the question is not what this or that proletarian, 
or even the whole of the proletariat at the moment considers as its aim. 
The question is what the proletariat ts, and what, consequent on that being, 
it will be compelled to do’. That this is wrong is suggested by the fact 
that the passage quoted soon after goes on to the remark that ‘there is no 
need to dwell here upon the fact that a large part of the English and 
French proletariat is already conscious of its historic task’. However, once 
consciousness is introduced it becomes impossible to separate interests 
from understanding, since the individual’s conception of what his 
interests are, and even more how they may best be served, is intimately 
related to cognitions. Of course, in rejecting the idea that cognitions are 
derived from ‘objective’ interests we must beware of assuming that 
interests simply depend upon cognitions. It is rather that each interacts 
with the other. Interests can have no meaning outside of an interpretive 
scheme, but equally no interpretation of the world can make it 
comprehensible unless it helps make sense of perceived interests. 
Insofar as the ‘world’ to be made comprehensible includes the 
individual’s own ‘internal’ state, there is clearly the possibility of 
identifying objective interests. Thus, for example, certain needs such as 
those for food and shelter, are probably sufficiently basic as to require to 
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be accommodated as interests in any cognitive scheme. For the most 
part, however, interests are not of this kind, but are created and defined 
within particular interpretive schemes and the social settings in which 
they arise. This, though, does not mean that they are necessarily purely 
relative or arbitrary. Quite apart from the basic needs already referred 
to, it is plausible to argue that there is a determinate relationship 
between the development of social relations and individual interests. 

No cognitive scheme is likely to be so well integrated and internally 
consistent that, especially in the face of social change, it can provide only 
that definition of interests which is consonant with the individual’s 
social experience. There is therefore always a possibility that there will 
be a discrepancy between interests and cognitions. However, not all 
modes of thought are equally likely both to make the individual aware of 
such discrepancy and to stimulate him to more positive, more 
productive action to reduce it. Those associated with cognitive schemes 
which depend on an attitude of naturalness towards the social order 
make it easier to accept what are, from other points of view, 
contradictions, since only with more elaborated and theoretical forms 
of explanation do inconsistencies clearly present themselves. Again, 
control, an awareness of competence in the social world, reinforces the 
development of more adequate understanding. 

Any useful theoretical approach, then, must take account of two 
factors. On is the importance of difference modes of thought and 
cognitive schemes; the other is the place of interests. They are not 
separate, but are each mediated by the other. The existence of the two 
factors, however, does result in a complex relationship to forms of 
control. Briefly, we have argued that those who exercise least control 
over their lives are most likely to adopt an attitude towards society of its 
natural ‘givenness’. At the same time those who are most deprived have 
the greatest interest in changing social arrangements, and thus are most 
open to interpretations of society which support such a change. Since 
lack of control and deprivation tend to go together, those who 
experience them are subject to conflicting pressures. More broadly, 
throughout the whole range of society the two hypotheses that we have 
advanced have some tendency to cancel one another out. Hence, when 
we turn to the empirical material, there is a danger of finding only weak 
relationships between aspects of the individual’s cognitive scheme and 
of his social location. 

Fortunately, as we hope to be able to demonstrate, it is possible to 
discern the dominant influence of one or other effect on different aspects 
of cognition. This is because we can to an extent separate our mode of 
thought and cognitive schemes, even though we have stressed that they 
are closely interconnected. In so far as this can be done, we hope to show 
first, that there is a direct relationship between experience of control and 
a more positive understanding of the social world; that is, one in which 
social arrangements are seen as relating to human purpose. Secondly, 
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we anticipate that those enjoying greater rewards will express greater 
acceptance of the social order, or stronger interest in its maintenance. 
Finally, we believe that these two aspects of cognition interact, in 
relation to the individual’s views on the desirability of social change, and 
that here it is possible to show how the conflicting pressures are resolved 
in an inverted U-shaped relationship. That is, both higher and lower 
groups, in terms of either control or rewards, will be less radical than 
intermediate groups. 


ANALYSIS 


The data that we can draw on to consider these ideas are limited in 
nature. They were collected as part of a feasibility study, and were thus 
not intended to provide conclusive evidence. They derive from 
interviews with 100 respondents, half of whom came from the area 
around Cambridge, and half from that around Leicester. These were 
selected from a group interviewed in another study so as to give a wide 
range of occupations. In view of the limitations the patterning of the 
results is quite impressive, though there are a few inconsistencies which 
one might expect to disappear given a larger sample and the 
improvements possible from the lessons learned in the pilot study. 

The information obtained, in addition to the general area that has 
been discussed, covered the nature of the individual’s job in some detail. 
This was because this aspect of experience was, considering its 
theoretical significance, relatively neglected. Questions were for the 
most part of a highly structured kind. This undoubtedly has its draw- 
backs, in that it is more difficult to develop a view of the whole context of 
an individual’s thought, but this in any case requires considerable time 
and effort.*? Moreover, more discursive data have their own problems, 
in particular of representativeness and of generalizability of 
relationships.*! We might add that the fact that, despite their drawbacks, 
structured data have in this instance given rise to interesting results can 
only give additional confidence in the ideas proposed. 

One of the dangers of highly structured data is the temptation to 
accord them a degree of precision that they do not possess. The 
‘responses to a set of items may be subjected to techniques, such as factor 
analysis, which require assumptions about level of measurement, 
linearity of relationships and so on, and which result in very precise- 
looking measures. However, such data do not have to be treated in this 
way, and in this paper we propose to demonstrate the results by using a 
method which has no pretensions of that kind. Latent structure 
analysis,*? despite the complexity of its mathematical development, is in 
its most basic form simply a method of discovering whether or not a set 
of individuals who express agreement or disagreement with each ofa set 
of items can be grouped into a small number of classes. Unlike, say, 
factor analysis a solution is by no means assured, since it depends on 
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there being a distinct structure in the data. This is especially true where 
the sample size is small. Within each class each individual has much the 
same probability of agreeing with any particular item, although there 
may be random variations. Each of the different classes, however, will 
exhibit a distinct pattern of agreement. 

The end result of LSA is the allocation of each individual to the, for 
him, most likely*® of a small number of classes — in the ensuing analysis 
at most three. Since the model is a probabilistic one, there is no claim to 
great precision; if anything, the comparatively crude classification will 
fail to do justice to the complexity of reality. However, there is little 
doubt that most sociologists are more at home with typologies of this 
kind, which have much greater intuitive meaning. Further, a typology is 
almost always concerned with constellations of attributes, likely to occur 
empirically, rather than with single-variable ‘abstractions’. The latter 
undoubtedly have their value, but the attempt to isolate them, by the 
techniques currently available, may miss the fact that ‘variables’ can 
have different relationships with one another according to the overall 
context of the other variables that occur in a configuration. 

The utility of LSA for the present purpose must be judged by the 
results. To avoid cluttering up the text, the full details of each solution 
are left to an Appendix, and only the general nature of each latent class 
will be described as it becomes necessary. Reference to the tables in the 
Appendix will show that not all of the items that were included in a 
particular set discriminate very well between the latent groups found. 
However, all items originally included ina set have been retained, partly 
to avoid giving a spurious impression of distinctiveness to groups, and 
partly because such failure to discriminate may itself be of interest. 

In the interests of economy of space, also, cross-tabulations are not 
shown, but will be summarized in the text by quoting-both percentages 
and a measure of association, Goodman and Kruskal’s gamma 
coefficient. This last, which expresses the degree of consistency in thé 
ordering on the two variables, has been fully discussed by Davis.** It 
assumes an ordinal level of measurement, which seems from the analysis 
to be in most cases appropriate for the groupings that we derive. Levels 
of significance are not quoted since our respondents were never 
intended to constitute a random sample, but those coefficients given are 
for the most part ‘moderate’ to ‘substantial’ in Davis’ terms, and would 
be statistically significant at about the 5 per cent level or better. 

__ Since the material to be presented is quite complex, it may be useful to 
give an overview at this point of the general arguments to be made. 
Firstly, we have tried to deal with what we regard as the more basic 
aspects of cognition, those related to mode of thought, the most 
significant of which we considered to fall under three headings. They are 
general attitudes of fatalism and pessimism; dogmatism, or closed- 
mindedness; and conception of authority, in the sense of the perceived 
necessity of having to submit to authority as a ‘fact of life’, rather than 
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for utilitarian reasons (either personal or social). It is here that we 
anticipate that the constrained situation of those in lower working-class 
positions will most clearly manifest itself. 

Constraints are also important in the second major area, which is 
more directly concerned with social arrangements. This is particularly 
the case for the individual’s understanding of the structure of reward 
distribution, in the sense of the criteria that are thought to be necessary 
for inequality. However, interests are expected to play a greater part 
where the individual is considering the actual working of the social 
order, particularly with respect to criteria for attainment. 

The third area 1s the one in which we hope to be able to demonstrate 
most clearly the opposing influences of constraint and interests. 
Cognitions concerning the nature of society and considerations of its 
desirability are both involved in the possible development of class 
consciousness. We shall consider how this is related to various aspects 
both of cognitions and of interests, as these are indicated by social 
location. 


BASIC ASPECTS OF COGNITION: MODE OF THOUGHT 


The first area that we deal with is concerned with three very funda- 
mental aspects of cognition. As will become apparent, related 
conceptualizations are often regarded as personality characteristics, but 
we prefer not to emphasize this aspect. To do so would tend to draw 
attention away from the social and towards the individual determinants, 
and thus also suggest a degree of permanence that is not necessarily 
appropriate. We would. not wish to deny the stability and early 
establishment of certain basic elements of mode of thought but there has 
been insufficient study of, in themselves rare, situations of radical social 
change for the question of their immutability to be wholly settled. More 
specifically, three groupings of items were devised, with the intention of 
identifying groups differing in their sense of fatalism and pessimism, in 
dogmatism, and in conceptions of authority. In this section, we shall 
show how the various groups can be constructed and what the 
relationships are between the different groupings obtained. We shall 
also consider the first of our major hypotheses, that a sense of fatalism, 
‘authoritarianism’ and dogmatism are all associated with lesser self- 
direction and greater control by others. The detailed data that we have 
on this latter aspect is all concerned with experience in the work | 
situation, which is the main area on which we have chosen to | 
concentrate. 

We argued earlier that a major component of cognitions is the 
presence in the individual ofa sense of control over his own life, and the 
first set of items were designed to try to deal with this (Appendix, Table 
I). As it happens the solution that we obtained, which enables us to 
distinguish classes, is determined by just one statement. The smaller of 
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the two groups, 20 per cent of the total, is composed of all those who 
agree that ‘whatever will be, will be—so there is no point in making plans 
for the future’, while those in the larger group all disagree with this. The 
former, however, are also more likely to agree that trying to change 
things usually makes them worse, that we should not think that we know 
better than our forefathers, and that with the future outlook it is hardly 
fair to bring children into the world. It is significant that it is the 
statement which is most clearly linked to a fatalistic attitude that best 
distinguishes the two groups, and that this fatalism, which is our main 
concern, is so closely linked to pessimism. In recognition of these twin 
elements, the two classes have been labelled ‘fatalists’ and ‘optimists’ 
respectively. 

If fatalism, the sense of being at the mercy of external, uncontrollable 
forces, is one basic feature of cognitions, then dogmatism, the 
unquestioning and rigid acceptance of one’s own beliefs, is another. We 
chose to use a selection of the ten most effective items*’ from an existing 
scale of dogmatism, that developed by Rokeach in his work on open- 
and closed-mindedness.*6 However, we used them not as a means of 
scoring individuals, but to examine the possibility of constructing a 
limited number of latent classes. Three, in fact, emerged from the 
analysis (Appendix, Table II). One of these is a fairly small group (12 per 
cent) who are clearly highly dogmatic. All of them agree with statements 
such as that ‘of all the different philosophies which exist in this world 
there is probably only one which is correct’, or that ‘in this complicated 
world of ours the only way we can know what’s going on is to rely on 
leaders or experts who can be trusted’. There is another, somewhat 
larger group (37 per cent), of whom only a small proportion agree with 
such statements, and these are quite clearly undogmatic. Finally, there is 
an intermediate group who in almost every case have a propensity to 
agree which. is midway between the other two. These we shall call 
moderately dogmatic. 

According to the argument that we have made, relating mode of 
thought to social experience, particularly with respect to control, 
fatalism and dogmatism should be well related, both being aspects of 
cognition. This is indeed the case, the gamma coefficient being 0-32" 
although it is the intermediate group, not the most dogmatic, who are 
the most fatalistic. Nevertheless, the relationship shows up clearly in the 
fact that 42 per cent of the optimists are in the low dogmatism group, as 
compared with 15 per cent of the fatalists. 

When we move on to the third fundamental aspect of cognition and 
the one which brings us closer to the area of beliefs about society, that is 
the mode of conceptualization of authority, we should again find that 
this is related to both fatalism and dogmatism. This follows from the 
argument that subjection to external forces is made most easily 
explicable, in human terms, by the notion of subjection to authority. 
Guidance, or prescription, for behaviour comes solely from those who 
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are in a position to exercise control over it. Although such control is 
itself not subject to question, there is an argument that is effectiveness 
lies only in its use. Since it has no other justification it is, when absent, 
easily ignored. Unfortunately, this last part of the argument could not 
be satisfactorily demonstrated. 

We were able to construct two latent classes which clearly differed in 
their attitude towards authority (Appendix, Table III). The statement 
that best distinguishes the two groups is that ‘the most important thing 
to teach children is absolute obedience to their parents’. Only a low 
proportion of the slightly smaller group (45 per cent of the total) agree 
with this, as compared with a large majority of the second. The latter 
also agree more that ‘it is your duty to obey your superiors whether or 
not you think they are right’, and, unfortunately for the pattern, that 
‘children should be given more chance to decide right and wrong for 
themselves’. This last result may possibly reflect a tendency in this group 
to agree with any statement wherever they are in any doubt. Overall, 
however, itis clear that we have been able to identify successfully a group 
who can be described as ‘authoritarian’ in the sense that they emphasize 
obedience to figures of authority as an absolute rule. The second group, 
in contrast, have been labelled as ‘liberals’. 

It is now possible to assess the interconnectedness of the three basic 
aspects of cognition that we have presented. We have already seen that 
fatalism and dogmatism tend to go together, and this is true also of 
dogmatism and obedience to authority (the gamma coefficient is 0-39). 
All but one of the highly dogmatic group are authoritarians, whereas the 
liberals are found relatively more often amongst the undogmatic, 44 per 
cent as against 31 per cent. However, there is no significant relationship 
between obedience to authority and fatalism. That is, subjection to 
external forces and a lack of awareness of the ability to control one’s own 
fate does not lead directly to an unquestioning conception of authority. 
The connection exists only when it is mediated through a more 
dogmatic mode of thought. 


COGNITIONS AND CONSTRAINT 


Fatalism, dogmatism and authoritarianism were introduced into this 
analysis because they represent fundamental aspects of cognition. They 
thus serve as a starting point, and as the critical area in which the first of 
our main hypotheses may be tested. This is that the mode of thought 
reflected in each of these aspects is to be found primarily amongst those 
who experience the greatest degree of constraint. Bearing in mind that 
the purpose of this article is to argue that there is also a countervailing 
tendency, we should nevertheless expect that it is in this area, if 
anywhere, that the effect should show up. This is because, even though 
most of the statements that have been used so far are clearly concerned 
with social organization, they do not directly involve individuals’ 
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interests in the criteria by which rewards are allocated or their possible 
concern in changing them. 

The most obvious area in which to look for constraint is that of work 
experience. It is the relationship between subjection to others at work 
and a fatalistic view of the world that emerges most clearly. The most 
significant indicator is the ‘distance’ of the individual’s supervisor, that 
is whether the man who has most control over what he does is 
immediately above him, at the level above that, or at some more remote 
position. Those in the first group are those likely to be most closely 
supervised. Ninety per cent of the fatalists are to be found in this first 
group, as compared with 71 per cent of the optimists (gamma= : 55). The 
effect does not show up quite as strongly in the more direct measure of 
the intensity of supervision but it is nevertheless significant. Those who 
are more likely to be told in detail what to do in their job, and especially 
those who are told also how to do it, are again more fatalistic 
(gamma=-33). In fact 29 per cent of those in these two categories are 
fatalists, as compared with only 14 per cent of those who enjoy greater 
freedom. Thus, the evidence is very clear that experience in the sphere of 
work is of considerable significance in determining this aspect of 
cognition. 

However, it is not this aspect alone, for closeness of supervision is also 
an influence upon the form of conception of authority; 73 per cent of 
those most intensely supervised are authoritarians, but only 43 per cent 
of those who are largely left alone (gamma=-24). A further measure of 
the individual’s degree of personal control at work gives a similar result. 
Thus, while 57 per cent of those who describe themselves as being ‘more 
or less completely free’ in their choice of the order in which they do their 
work take a liberal view of authority, this contrasts with only 36 per cent 
of the remainder (gamma=-33). 

Given these relationships to work experience, it is surprising that 
none of the factors associated with the latter are among the 
determinants of dogmatism since, as we saw earlier, it is this which links 
the two other aspects of cognition. Dogmatism is, in fact, related mainly 
to age and to social class. Older people, those over 40, are found 
proportionately more in the moderately dogmatic and dogmatic 
categories (78 per cent as against 58 per cent of those aged 40 or less; 
gamma =-28), as are those who are in manual occupations (53 per cent 
of those in the Registrar-General’s classes I, II and III Non-manual, 
compared with 68 per cent of those in classes III Manual, IV and V; 
gamma=-19). 

Social class, of course, is also an indicator of subjection to constraint 
and deprivation in a general way, and it is therefore not surprising that 
this factor is related to the conception of authority. Those in manual 
occupations are, as we would predict, more authoritarian. Sixty-four 
per cent of manual workers fall into that category, as against only 38 of 
non-manual (gamma=-37). However, as we have argued, relationships 
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with social class are complex, and indeed, in this instance, it is more 
likely that the influence is only partly direct, deriving perhaps primarily 
from the socio-economic situation of the respondent’s father.*® This 
indirect relationship is stronger (gamma= - 46), as it is also with fatalism 
(gamma=-42). It is especially the sons of non-skilled manual workers 
who tend to be more authoritarian and more fatalistic; the proportions 
for non-skilled manual, skilled manual and non-manual workers 
respectively are, for authoritarianism 73 per cent, 51 per cent and gg per 
cent, and for fatalism 27 per cent, 27 per cent and 4 per cent. This does 
suggest that such influences, deriving from early social background, 
may have relatively deep and long-lasting effects. 

Taken as a whole, then, the results on modes of thought do tend to 
confirm the argument made. An authoritarian attitude towards 
authority is linked through a dogmatic style of thought to a more 
fatalistic view of the social world. In part this may be explained by social 
background, or socialization, but there is also very clear evidence that 
those who are more subject to the control of others and who exercise less 
freedom of choice, most specifically in the area of work, are the ones 
most likely to exhibit such styles of cognition. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Having demonstrated this, we can turn to those aspects of cognition 
which are more clearly related to beliefs about social organization. Here 
we shall deal with two areas, firstly the question of the distribution of 
rewards — the criteria for, and necessity of, inequalities — and secondly, 
perceptions of the actual workings of the system of attainment. We shall 
consider the relationship between these two areas, with a view to 
stressing the distinction between cognitive and normative acceptance. 
The importance of interests in the latter case will also be discussed. 

The first area that we can look at then is concerned with conceptions 
of the criteria for the distribution of rewards and associated ideas 
concerning the necessity of inequality. This is a very significant part of 
any cognitive scheme concerned with society, and it is fortunate that in 
this case we were able to uncover three reasonably well-defined latent 
groups (Appendix, Table IV). What in fact happened was that cross- 
tabulation of two different two-class solutions revealed that there was a 
middle category which was being assigned alternately to one or the other 
extreme.*? 

This group, however, constitutes nearly a half (49 per cent) of the 
total, and its defining features are fairly clear. Its members have a high 
probability of agreeing with those items which are in line with the 
criteria for allocation which are believed to underlie the distribution of 
rewards through the market mechanism. That is, they tend in large 
measure to agree that those who have studied to pass exams deserve to 
be paid more, and that the more responsible jobs and those requiring 
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trained people to do them have to be better paid. Associated with these 
beliefs are others which assume classes to be inevitable and equality to 
be impractical. This group we shall label as meritocrats. They are those 
who, in Parkin’s terms, appear to hold to the aspirational variant of the 
dominant value system. 

The first of the outer groups is the smallest of the three, a mere 8 per 
cent of the total. In so far as they have much lower levels of agreement 
with the items referred to above, but do agree that those who have to do 
boring jobs should be paid more than they are nowand that there should 
be some redistribution of incomes, they may be regarded as egalitarians. 

The third group, made up of the remaining 48 per cent, are less easy 
to label. In fact it is worth considering the nature of their responses in 
some detail because this will lead us to a different perspective on the 
problems raised in the introductory section of this paper. Perhaps the 
most notable point about this group, to begin with, is their similarity to 
the meritocrats. Like the latter they tend to agree quite strongly with 
paying more to those who have passed exams and to those in jobs 
requiring responsibility or training. They also believe for the most part 
in the inevitability of classes and the impracticality of equality. Unlike 
the meritocrats, however, they also show high levels of agreement with 
those items which suggest that greater weight than at present be given to 
other criteria, such as doing dirty, dangerous or boring jobs. Moreover, 
they favour income redistribution in general, and they feel most acutely 
that those who earn less suffer loss of esteem by being looked down 
upon by those better-off. Finally, only within this group are to be found 
those, albeit a small number, who believe that people should accept the 
position in life that they are born into. 

Thus, on the one hand, we have a group which appears to accept the 
dominant value system as far as criteria for reward distribution are 
concerned, and within which there is a significant tendency to accept 
their station in life. Its members appear to exhibit several of the 
characteristics which would lead them to be labelled as deferential by 
many. On the other hand, this group clearly holds certain beliefs which 
are contrary to the dominant value system, and some might therefore 
conclude that we have here identified those who hold a subordinate 
value system or who pragmatically accept the status quo. We shall be 
considering the nature of this group in some detail, but for the present 
‘subordinate’ will serve as well as any other as a label. 

The ambiguity in their position is, we believe, significant because it 
raises doubts about the nature of the distinction that has been made 
between deference and pragmatic acceptance (or accommodation). We 
would accept that some members of this group may indeed be more 
deferential than others, in the sense, particularly, that they believe they 
should accept their ascribed status in life. However, the fact that they 
have not been clearly distinguished (although the small group of 
egalitarians has) emphasizes the common elements in these two views of 
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society. The major one, we would stress, is the cognitive constraint 
placed upon the individual. Thus, while one item uses a normative term 
(‘deserves’), most of those with which this group agree and which relate 
to the ‘central value system’, concern not ‘values’ at all but ‘facts’. 
Greater rewards for responsibility or the inevitablity of classes are 
accepted as unquestioned, ‘natural’ aspects of the social order. As such 
they may be invested with a morality similar to that accorded to other 
‘natural’ forms, but this is not necessarily a result of any conscious moral 
decision. Equally, of course, what has to be cannot readily be morally 
condemned either, however unpleasant it may be. Both deference and 
accommodation, then, are reflections of, rather than reflections upon 
the social order as it is experienced by certain groups. Deference very 
probably reflects a more traditional social order, in which also authority 
is experienced in a more personal way, while accommodation is more 
likely to be generated by control by more impersonal forces. Neither are 
basically normative in character, although there may be a greater 
element of normative acceptance in one and-of rejection in the other. 
The rejection in the latter case, though, is no more complete than is the 
acceptance in the former. Accommodation, that is to say the failure to 
develop a radical response, is a consequence not of perceived constraint 
by the power: of others but of the unperceived constraints of 
consciousness. That this is so is evidenced by the fact that it is related to 
the fundamental features of mode of thought that have been shown 
previously to be influenced by constraints. So, we find that while only 38 
per cent of egalitarians and 47 per cent of meritocrats fall into the 
authoritarian group, 67 per cent of subordinates are in that category 
(gamma=-3g). Similarly, 72 per cent of the subordinates are found in 
the medium or high dogmatism groups, as compared with 59 per cent of 
the meritocrats and 38 per cent of the egalitarians (gamma=-4o). It is 
significant in terms of individual statements, for example, that it is this 
group which shows the highest level of agreement with it being one’s 
duty to obey superiors, and with respecting the work of our forefathers. 


INTERESTS 


Although we are not yet in a position to demonstrate the argument 
about the tension created by constraint and interests, we can point to a 
likely source of strain. This is that subordinates are to be found 
disproportionately amongst manual workers, particularly the non- 
skilled (gamma=-40). The proportion increases from go per cent of 
those in classes I and II, to 32 per cent of those in class III Non-manual, 
46 per cent of those in class III Manual, and 58 per cent of those in classes 
IV and V. Such a result was in a sense assumed in the earlier discussion, 
but at least it is now clear that accommodation is indeed a feature of the 
thought of those in subordinate positions. In contrast, it is worth noting 
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that egalitarians are two-and-a-half times more likely than average to 
come from classes I and II. It would thus appear that where cognitions 
are important, as in the case of comprehending social inequality, 
interests are dominated by mode of thought. However, that interests 
may be having an influence in counteracting this effect is suggested by 
the fact that there is no significant relationship with income. It is 
interesting also that it is in relation to this particular grouping, 
principally of subordinates and meritocrats, that two closely related 
aspects of education are most significant. Thus, subordinates comprise _ 
53 per cent of those who went to non-selective schools (gamma= -50) 
and 50 per cent of those who possess no qualifications (gamma= - 29), as 
against only 24 per cent of those who attended a selective school, and 29 
per cent of those who have a qualification of some kind. Experience of 
some degree of succes’ in the educational system both directly 
encourages a meritocratic view, and does so indirectly by providing a 
demonstration of competence. 

There is further internal evidence of the role of interests from the 
responses to the items themselves. While there is a high level of 
agreement by the subordinates with those items relating to present 
criteria for inequality, several of these are phrased directly in terms of 
the necessity of such arrangements. Given the fact of their necessity, and 
hence the impossibility of choice, the question of desirability becomes 
less meaningful. It is not entirely meaningless though, because the 
extent to which existing inequalities are required by such forces is, to 
some extent, open to question. Thus it is that the subordinates show 
the highest level of agreement with two statements which imply 
redistribution — that the poorer-off should get a better share of earnings, 
and that those doing dirty or dangerous jobs should be paid more. As 
we have seen interests are directly involved here, and it means essentially 
that they belive that people like themselves deserve more. 

The importance of interests should emerge more clearly in those 
aspects of the individual’s understanding of society where these are most 
involved. This is the case in the next set of items that we shall present. As 
before, it was possible to construct three latent classes from two different 
two-class solutions, in which cross-tabulation again revealed that an 
intermediate group was being placed with one or other outer one 
(Appendix, Table V). These two latter groups are well distinguished in 
the likelihood of their agreeing with a number of statements. One, the 
accepters, tend to agree more that it is people with ability who get to the 
top, that most of them deserve to be there, and that they deserve some 
luxury as a reward. The other, the rejecters, agree more that you should 
accept the fact that people in top jobs need the right background and 
connections, and that contacts rather than spel help people to get 
ahead. However, the two groups are most clearly distinguished by their 
very different propensities to agree that people like themselves are not 
paid a fair wage, and do not have enough opportunity for promotion. 
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Thus we have contented acceptance contrasted with discontented 
rejection. ' 

With only one exception the intermediate group shows a probability 
of agreement with each statement somewhere between the other two. 
However, there appears to be a general tendency for them to be closer to 
the rejecters on those items which relate directly to criteria for 
attainment, but more similar to the contented on the other two 
statements concerned more with the individual’s personal situation. 
They have therefore been labelled as contented rejecters. 

If pragmatic acceptance carries any connotation of contentment with 
one’s lot, or of acceptance in any other than a very narrow sense, then we 
would be most likely to find the subordinates among the contented 
accepters. In fact the opposite is the case; subordinates constitute 35 per 
cent of that ene but 29 per cent of contented rejecters and 59 per 
cent of discontented rejecters. It is the meritocrats, and the egalitarians 
interestingly, who are over-represented amongst the contented 
accepters (gamma=-gg). There is thus very little evidence here for 
normative commitment to the system, and a good deal to suggest strong 
discontent with it. It is important to remember, though, that as far as 
subordinates are concerned, this should not be interpreted as normative 
rejection, because of their relatively high degree of cognitive acceptance. 
Their interests, in changing a situation of deprivation, lead them to a 
dislike of, and a discontent with, that situation, but their cognitions 
reaffirm its necessity. 

The importance of cognitions is underlined by the relationship 
between rejection and fatalism. Both contented and discontented 
rejecters are more likely to be fatalists than optimists (29 per cent and 32 
per cent respectively, as against only 7 per cent of contented accepters ; 
gamma=-58). Although the relationship is weaker it is worth noting 
that rejection is also associated with being in the medium or highly 
dogmatic categories (76 per cent and 65 per cent of discontented and 
contented rejecters respectively, and 52 per cent of contented accepters; 
gamma=-29). Since this set of statements includes several which 
emphasize the deterministic nature of attainment — needing the right 
sort of background and knowing the right people — these results 
illustrate very well how those individuals who lack control over their 
own fate within society tend to adopt a passive and unquestioning 
attitude towards it. 

As we have said, since these statements also relate more than any 
others to individuals’ interests, it is here that we should find the best 
relationship with the latter. It is clear from the earlier discussion that 
they are by no means independent of cognitions, but they should be 
aeni so for the influence ofinterests to emerge most clearly. This is 
not quite the case where interest is indicated by level of income, but it is 
if we take the more general indicator of social class. The intermediate 
group of contented rejecters divide more or less according to 
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expectation, but the discontented are considerably over-represented 
among manual workers, particularly the non-skilled (gamma=-50). To 
be more precise only go per cent and 11 per cent of the upper and lower 
non-manual groups respectively come into that category, but 40 per 
cent and 58 per cent of the skilled and non-skilled manual workers. It is 
thus very clear that those who are most deprived are well aware of their 
deprivation, are discontented with their situation and reject the validity, 
certainly, of meritocratic criteria of attainment. 


CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


Having looked at the cognitive aspects of social thought and perceptions 
of society, and the opposing influences upon them, we can now turn to 
the question of class consciousness, where we expect to find the 
resolution of these influences. The argument being proposed may be 
made clearer with the help of the following diagram: 


FIGURE 1 


t enn, _-7 Understanding 








/ `. Discontent 


Control 
Rewards/Interests 


In this the horizontal axis represents both degree of control exercised 
and level of rewards (as an inverse indicator of interests). For simplicity 
of presentation these two are taken to be perfectly related and thus to 
require a single dimension. The vertical axis represents in a schematic 
way ‘quantities’ of certain aspects of cognitions. There is a negative 
relationship (dotted line) between rewards and discontent and a positive 
one (dashed line) between exercise of control and ability to understand 
the social world. The existence of these is what we have tried to establish 
in the preceding sections. Class consciousness arises out of the 
interaction of these two effects, giving an inverted U-shaped 
relationship (solid line) with interests. Thus, we are arguing, at the lower 
levels of rewards, discontent cannot manifest itself fully in class 
consciousness because of the cognitive constraints of understanding, 
while at the higher levels, despite more adequate understanding, a 
relatively privileged position ensures adherence to the status quo and a 
denial of class conflict. 
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We have tried to get at class consciousness with a number of 
statements dealing with relationships between classes and with the 
power of various groups. The three-class solution that we shall use is 
similar to the previous ones in that it is constructed by cross-tabulation 
out of two two-class solutions (Appendix, Table VI). In this instance, 
though, it was necessary to leave out of the analysis two respondents who 
did not fit the three class patern.* Again we find that, with one 
exception, the intermediate group has a probability of agreeing with 
each statement somewhere between that of the other groups. One of 
these, comprising 18 per cent of the total, is very clearly defined by the 
fact that all of its members agree that the upper classes have always tried 
to prevent the working class getting their fair share, and that big 
business has too much power, while none of them accept that the trade 
unions have too much power or that those with most money should have 
most say in running things. They are also least likely to agree that class 
conflict is no longer important. They may reasonably be labelled as 
radicals. 

The other outer group appears, by contrast, as conservative. They 
show a diametrically opposite set of responses to those of the first group, 
agreeing particularly with the idea that the trade unions have too much 
power, and disagreeing that the upper classes have deprived the working 
class of their fair share. The intermediate or for want of a better term, 
moderate, group seems genuinely to be in the middle in terms of the 
probabilities of endorsing the various items. However all of them, like 
the radicals, agree that big business has too much power, and there are 
in fact more in this group who believe that working-class people need to 
stick together. 

Class consciousness, we have argued, cannot be simply related to 
either cognitive style or perceptions and interests, but arises out of a 
resolution of the contrary influences acting upon each of these. If this 
were wrong, and if instead there were a straightforward connection 
between normative commitment or rejection and class consciousness, 
then we would expect to find a fairly strong relationship between accept- 
ance of attainment criteria and conservatism on the one hand, and 
rejection and radicalism on the other. While such a relationship does 
exist, its strength is only moderate (gamma=-28), and this is entirely 
consistent with our argument. What is interesting is that the major lines 
of division are in the one case between the discontented and the 
contented (rather than between accepters and rejecters), and in the other 
between the conservatives and the remainder. That is, whereas of the 
contented 60 per cent are conservative and 15 per cent radical, of the 
discontented the proportions are 35 per cent and 25 per cent 
respectively. Personal discontent, the recognition of one’s deprivation, 
it would seem, rather than simply particular perceptions about the 
nature of attainment is associated with radicalism or even moderation. 

We have previously noted that accommodation (being a 
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‘subordinate’) and acceptance are negatively related to one another, and 
have just seen how acceptance and conservatism are positively related. It 
is therefore no surprise that accommodation is not associated with 
conservatism. In fact, fewer of the subordinates come into the 
conservative category (38 per cent) than either meritocrats (65 per cent) 
or even egalitarians (43 per cent). They constitute the same proportion 
of radicals (29 per cent) as does this last group, many more than do the 
meritocrats (8 per cent; gamma=-gg).5! It is thus very clear that a 
cognitive commitment to the existing order, in the sense of believing 
certain of its features to be necessary, does not by any means indicate 
normative acceptance. If anything the opposite is the case, in so far as 
accommodation can be combined with a degree of radical class 
consciousness. Thus the evidence fits our own emphasis on the role 
played by cognitions in accommodation, by interests — more closely 
involving norms — in the question of attainment and distribution, and 
by the conjunction of the two in class consciousness. 

In relation to class consciousness we have argued that the two 
opposing influences, which tend to introduce complexity, or apparent 
randomness, into all of the relationships considered, would result in an 
inverted U-shaped relationship with interests. There is support for this 
argument from our data. If we take social class as indicative of interests, 
then the proportions of moderates and radicals taken together are 21 
per cent and 37 per cent for upper and lower non-manual respectively, 
and 59 per cent and 55 per cent for skilled and non-skilled manual. The 
proportions of radicals alone are 21 per cent and 11 per cent, and 21 per 
cent and 19 per cent for the same four groups. The upper non-manual 
group slightly upset the pattern in the second case, and it is interesting 
that in this category both the highest level of conservatism and the 
equal-highest level of radicalism are found. 

When we look at interests as these are reflected in level of income, we 
find that there is a straightforward linear relationship when moderates 
and radicals are taken together. Their proportions in four income 
groups are, in ascending order, 57 per cent, 55 per cent, 50 per cent and 
31 per cent. However, if we consider just the radicals the inverted U- 
shaped relationship emerges most clearly, with the proportions running 
17 per cent, 18 per cent, 30 per cent and 12 per cent. Thus, there is good 
evidence from either indicator of interests that, as one would anticipate, 
class consciousness increases the lower the level of rewards enjoyed by 
the individual, but that this is overlain by another tendency, which is to 
set constraints on those lower in the hierarchy that reduce their ability to 
conceive of alternative forms of social organization. 

One interesting result of this, which emerges from our data, is wortha 
little discussion because it provides further evidence for the argument 
that has been made. One aspect of cognition that we tried to deal with 
was the problem of allocation of blame for social inequalities, whether 
these were believed to result from personal defects or from the 
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operation of social processes. We were able to obtain a two-class 
solution for a set of items dealing with this (Appendix, Table VII). The 
two groups are best distinguished by their probability of agreeing that if 
people are poor it is usually their own fault, but there is some 
discrimination also on items relating to employment and to improving 
boring and unpleasant jobs. We classify the two groups respectively as 
person- or system-blame. It is worth noting, though, that both groups 
attribute more blame to the person than to the system; the difference 
between them is thus one of degree rather than kind. 

Attribution of blame to either individuals or the social system we 
would again expect to be complex. In general, our argument would be 
that the ability to attribute blame to the social system requires both an 
adequate cognitive understanding of the latter and the ability to make 
normative decisions regarding it. These, as we have been arguing, are 
related, in that mere acceptance of the givenness, the necessity of the 
social order, precludes normative judgement. Rather it is in these 
circumstances that individuals are seen as the major source of their own 
failure. Thus, following our earlier reasoning, we would anticipate on 
the one hand that those subject’to greater constraint would be more 
likely to blame individuals rather than the system. As before, this shows 
up best with some of the variables relating to work experience, so that 
for example there is a relationship between the level of the individual’s 
superior and person- rather than system-blame (45 per cent of those 
supervised by the man immediately above them tend to blame the 

` person as compared with go per cent of those less closely controlled; 
gamma =-51). However, it also is significant that the form of education 
has an effect; person-blame is more likely on the part of those who 
attended a non-selective type of school (47 per cent as against 26 per 
cent; gamma =:42). 

On the other hand we would expect an opposing tendency to operate, 
whereby the interest of the deprived would lead them to develop 
or express alternative, critical GE PEOIA of the social order, 
which would emphasize system- rather than person-blame. The way 
that this is resolved comes out clearly in the relationship with class 
consciousness. The group with the lowest proportion who attribute 
blame to persons are the radicals (28 per cent). Despite the fact that the 
dominant ideology tends to place great stress on individualism, with an 
inbuilt bias towards person-tentred explanation, the next lowest 
proportion is found amongst the conservatives (37 per cent). It is the 
moderate group who are least likely to blame the system and most likely 
to blame individuals for their inferiority (52 per cent). It is interesting 
that, as we saw earlier, membership of this final group decreases with 
level of income. 
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CONCLUSION 


One major line of argument in this paper concerns the importance of 
experience of constraint and lack of the ability to control one’s fate in 
the development of a mode of thought which involves a relatively 
unreflected, passive view of a world determining, rather than being 
determined by, the individual. The results that have been presented on 
such aspects of thought as fatalism, dogmatism and subjection to 
authority give clear support to this. However, recognizing the 
inadequacy of such an approach on its own for an understanding of class 
consciousness, a second argument was proposed which linked 
cognitions of society to interests. While stressing the inter-related nature 
of cognitions, interests and values, it was nevertheless recognized that 
the two major hypotheses resulted in sets of contradictory pressures 
upon those in relatively disadvantaged positions. Constraint and the 
corresponding mode of thought would tend to lead to a passive 
acceptance of the authority structure of society; interests would tend to 
lead to a rejection of the structure of reward distribution. Again, where 
it was anticipated, in the area of criteria for the distribution of rewards, 
our results do show a relationship with interests. Elsewhere, in 
particular as regards radicalism, we have produced evidence of the 
inverted U-shaped effect which arises out of the resolution of the 
contradictory pressures. 

The method that we have used has been to attempt to identify a 
limited number of conjunctions of attitudes, perceptions and 
cognitions, so as to construct a typology. We have been successful in 
relation to particular sets of items, and we have shown how these are 
inter-related, but we have not yet constructed an overall typology. Of 
course the complexity of the subject matter makes this a very difficult 
task, especially as we have tried to integrate modes of thought with 
particular cognitions. However, we know that the data are structured for 
the individual sets of items, and it could be that one or other of these 
structures, or possibly some combination or modification of them, 
would emerge as dominant in an overall structure. To examine this we 
carried out a second stage of latent structure analysis using, as the basic 
items, membership of one or other of the latent classes already found. In 
the overall structure obtained when this was done, the solutions that 
emerged were clearly related to those classes relating to the criteria for 
the attainment of rewards and acceptance of the criteria for reward 
distribution. The results are presented in Table 8, which shows for each 
of the new overall classes the probability of membership of each of the 
- basic classes. Again, the three classes are obtained from cross-tabulation 
of two two-class solutions, with two respondents having to be dropped. 
In the different solutions group B was being alternately included with 
group A or group C. 
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If we consider first the largest group, A, the most notable feature is 
that it is almost coterminous with the group of contented accepters. All 
but one of the latter are in group A, and these constitute the whole of the 
group. Its basic character, as being made up of those who accept the 
criteria for attainment and are contented with their lot, is thus clear. 
The other features associated with this are also significant. The most 
important is the fact that this group has a high probability of being 
optimists and of being low on dogmatism. The majority, also, are 
conservative and meritocratic, though there are a substantial 
proportion of subordinates. 


TABLE VIII Overall latent class groupings 


Group 
A B C 
(N=48) (N=88) (N=22) 
Basic class N $? N Ë N $? Total 
Fatalists 2 -05 9 ‘87 9 41 20 
Optimists 41 95 24 73 13 +59 78 
\ 

High dogmatism 5 12 1 08 5 28 11 
Medium dogmatism 16 37 21 -64 183 -59 50 
Low dogmatism R? 5l 11 -88 4 18 37 
Authoritarian R2 +51 15 45 16 -73 58 
Liberal 21 49 8 -55 6 -27 45 
Egalitarian 5 1 3 09 o o0 8 
Meritocrat 25 -58 24 78 o 0 49 
Subordinate, 13 -80 6 -18 22 1-0 41 
Discontented o -0 17 52 20 -91 + 37 

rejection 
Contented o 0 15 45 2 +09 17 

rejection 
Contented 43 1-0 1 08 o o0 44 

acceptance 
Conservative 26 62 22 -67 8 14 51 
Moderate 11 -26 9 27 8 +38 28 
Radical 5 +18 2 +06 10 48 17 





The smallest group, C, at the other extreme, consists entirely of those 
we have labelled as subordinates. However, only about half of this latter 
category are to be found here, and it would appear that their special 
characteristic is that these are those who reject the criteria for 
attainment, and who are overwhelmingly discontented. The group 
stands out as containing relatively more fatalists, those high on 
dogmatism and authoritarians, while only a small proportion are 
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conservative. Its members exhibit a high degree of radical class 
consciousness, though none, it must be remembered, are egalitarians. 
This group, then, despite their rejection of and discontent with 
attainment criteria are, by our argument, constrained to a subordinate 
view of society by aspects of cognition, as indicated by the relatively high 
degree of dogmatism, fatalism and authoritarianism. 

Finally, the middle group, B, appears to be the most complex, 
inasmuch as it is not made up, like the other two, of members of just one 
of the basic categories. However, it does stand out as containing high 
proportions of meritocrats and conservatives. In these respects it 
resembles group A, but where it differs from the latter is that it includes 
only one contented accepter. The members of this group thus 
overwhelmingly reject the criteria for attainment which they believe to 
operate, perhaps seeing them as distortions of arrangements that they 
otherwise accept. However, they are also distinguished from group C; 
firstly by the fact that here are to be found most of those who are 
nevertheless contented with their own lot, and secondly by the fact that 
they have a relatively high probability of being liberals, and a low 
probability of being in the high dogmatic category. 

Given our earlier results, there should be little problem in general 
terms in predicting how the groupings in this overall structure relate to 
social class. What is very significant, however, is that the relationship is 
stronger (gamma=- 54) than it was for any of the basic classes. That is, it 
is again constellations which are important, rather than isolated aspects 
of cognition. By looking at the relationship of the former to social class 
we shall be able to see, firstly, how close they are to types previously 
identified in the literature, and secondly, what our arguments have 
added to these. 

Group A clearly consists to a substantial extent of the relatively 
advantaged. Fifty-four per cent of them are in non-manual occupations 
(68 per cent of the non-manual fall into this group), and only 16 per cent 
are non-skilled manual workers. It is here, therefore, that we would 
expect to find the aspirational version of the dominant value system, to 
use Parkin’s terminology. While the group could be seen in this way, we 
would emphasize the cognitive aspects of their thought and the 
relationship of these to the social experience of the relatively privileged. 
For them the social world is one in which they have been able to act 
competently, and the sense of this is reflected in their degree of 
optimism. Thus the commitment to society as they perceive it is not 
simply normative, but derives also from their cognitive understanding. 

The second group do not clearly fit any of the types suggested by the 
literature, and its members are drawn fairly evenly from the three social 
classes. Skilled manual workers predominate, ah 39 per cent, while go 
per cent are non-manual. However, this group is of some social 
significance, for there are indications of a discrepancy between their 
relatively high degree of meritocracy and conservatism, and their 
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perceptions of the actual operation of criteria for attainment, which they 
overwhelmingly reject. 

Finally, the third group is to a substantial extent made up of unskilled 
manual workers — 59 per cent, with only one respondent being of non- 
manual status. It is in this group that we would expect to find Parkin’s 
subordinate value system, with its members exhibiting accommodation 
or pragmatic acceptance. Although all of them do in fact come from the 
subordinate category (the converse, however, is not true), we have to 
remember the argument made when that classification was introduced. 
This was that that group was marked primarily by a cognitive 
commitment to what they believed to be necessary features of social 
arrangements. The element of constraint, of domination by other 
people or apparently impersonal forces beyond their competence to 
control, is now seen to be reflected in the more basic aspects of cognition 
—fatalism, dogmatism and authoritarianism. However, there can be no 
doubt about this group’s discontent with and their rejection of the 
existing criteria for attainment. Thus to regard the question of their 
commitment to authority or to the social order within which they are 
deprived as basically a normative issue is clearly mistaken. 

This point, in a more general form, represents the major utility that 
we see in the work reported on here and in its theoretical basis. 
Sociologists have tended to place major emphasis on the normative 
elements involved in social integration and social conflict. Our 
contention is that the social order is maintained at least as much as, if 
not more, by cognitions. Moreover, only by an adequate understanding 
of the nature of these cognitions can there be a proper appreciation of 
the role of normative judgements. Kenneth Prandy 


Department of Applied Economics 
and Fitzwilliam College Cambridge 


APPENDIX: DETAILS OF LATENT CLASSES 
TABLE I Fatalism 








Optimists — Fatalists Total 
If you start trying to change things very 
much, you usually make them worse 85 70 +42 
It will soon be possible for mankind to put 
an end to poverty in the world 22 “25 +23 
‘Whatever will be, will be’ — so there is no 
point in making plans for the future 00 1-0 20 


We must respect the work of our forefathers, 

and not think that we know better than 
they did "41 “55 44 

It is hardly fair to bring children into the 

world with the way things look for the 
future -20 -85 -23 
N 80 20 100 
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TABLE II Dogmatism 


High Medium Low Total 

The highest form of government is a 

democracy, and the highest form 

of democracy is a government run 

by those who are most intelligent 1-0 -76 -68 “76 
Man on his own is a helpless and 

miserable creature “33 ‘53 “22 -39 
I'd like it if I could find someone who 

would tell me how to solve my 

personal problems 67 53 +22 48 
The main thing in life is for a person 

to want to do something important 1:0 -78 -30 -63 


Of all the different philosophies 

which exist in this world there is 

probably only one which is correct 1-0 -25 3 -26 
There are two kinds of people in this 

world: those who are for the truth 

and those who are against the truth 92 71 14 “52 
My blood boils whenever a person 

stubbornly refuses to admit he’s 

wrong 1-0 "51 -59 -60 
Most of the ideas which get printed 

nowadays aren’t worth the paper 

they are printed on -67 -63 ‘121 -44 
In this complicated world of ours the 

only way we can know what’s going 

on is to rely on leaders or experts 


who can be trusted 1:0 -71 -46 -65 

Most people just don’t know what’s 
good for them -83 -57 -49 “BT 
N 128 51 37 100 


TABLE III Obedience to authority 








Authori- 
Liberals tarians Total 

Itis your duty to obey your superiors whether 

or not you think they are right -18 -67 -45 
Children should be given more chance to 

decide right and wrong for themselves -40 -75 59 
The most important thing to teach children is 

absolute obedience to their parents “11 85 52 
Obedience and respect for authority should 

be the very first requirements of a good 

citizen -58 -85 -73 
You only have a duty to be loyal to your 

country ifit treats you fairly -86 -62 -50 
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TABLE IV Criteria for reward distribution 


People who have studied to 
pass exams deserve to be 
paid more 

Better-off people should earn 
less so that the poorer-off 
can have a bigger share 

There will always be classes 
because people differ in 
natural ability 

People doing dirty or danger- 
ous jobs should be paid 
more than they are now 

You have to pay more if you 
want to get people to do the 
more responsible jobs 

People in better-paid jobs will 
always look down on those 
who do not earn as much 

People should accept the pos- 
itions in life that they are 
born into 

Equality in life will never be 
practical 

Jobs that need trained people 
to do them have to be better 
paid 

People who have to do boring 
jobs should be paid more 
than they are now 


Egolitarians 


+50 


-62 


+38 


-62 


"12 


Meritocrats 


-80 


"20 


-96 


“59 


92 


"20 


49 


Subordinates 


471 

Total 
-0 -86 
65 48 
“gl “89 
93 ‘74 
o 95 
72 “Al 
‘37 16 
74 72 
-98 91 
60 “42 
43 100 
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TABLE V Acceptance of attainment criteria 


You just have to accept the fact 
that people in top jobs need 
the right sort of background 
and connections 

Inthiscountry thereisnotenough 
opportunity for people like 
me to get promoted and get 
ahead 

There’s a lot of talk about fair 
wages, but nobody pays a fair 
wage to people like me 

On the whole it’s the people with 
ability who get to the top 

Most people at the top in this 
country deserve to be there 

For most people it’s who they 
know, not what they know, 
that decides whether they get 
ahead . 

Men in top positions deserve at 
least some luxury as a reward 
for what they do 


TABLE VI Class consciousness 


The upper classes in Britain have 
always tried to keep the 
working class from getting 
their fair share 

Working-class people need to 
stick together to get anywhere 

The trade unions have too much 

wer in this country 

It’s reasonable that those who 
have most money should have 
most say in running things 

The men who own big business 
have too much power in this 
coun 

Class conflict is no longer im- 
portant in Britain 

Working-class people have no 
say in the country’s affairs 


Discontented 
rejection 


-65 


-68 


"59 


-57 
N 37 


“20 


‘41 


“20 


N 5i 


Contented 
rejection 


‘59 


"29 


-06 
‘47 


‘Al 


82 
17 
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Contented 
acceptance 


"52 


:00 


‘O2 


96 


‘gi 
46 


‘00 


Total 


+58 


+30 


“24 


+1 


17 
100 


28 
98 
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TABLE VII Attribution of blame 


_---—————————— eee 


System Person Total 


-_—-_-----—ererrer——— 


If people are poor it is usually their own fault -00 -88 “35 
Some people in this country would like to see more 
men without jobs ‘57 58 ‘57 
The main reason why there are not enough homes is 
that it is more profitable to build office blocks -48 ‘62 ‘54 
Any man who really wants to work can always find a 
suitable job -62 92 74 
Some firms just cannot afford to pay their workers a 
decent wage 45 58 +50 
Economic problems sometimes mean that men are 
unemployed even though they want to work “gg “go ‘gi 
There’s nothing to stop a man who really wants to 
get ahead -62 15 -67 
Many boring and unpleasant jobs could be made 
better and more interesting ‘97 -60 -82 
N 60 40 100 
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Urbanization and the rural class structure: 
reflections on a case study* 


Since 1970 I have been involved in investigating social change in rural 
England, first through a study of farm workers ( Newby, 1977), then later 
by way of research into the changing situation of farmers and 
landowners (Newby et al., 1978). In this paper I want to reflect upon 
some of the results of this research, thereby allowing myself to draw 
together a number of issues which have hitherto been considered 
separately. The thematic focus of this paper will be the impact of 
‘urbanization’ on the rural social structure. By ‘urbanization’ I do not, 
of course, mean the physical development of towns and factories where 
only farms and fields once stood, but the movement into the countryside 
of an urban population — commuters, second-home owners, retired 
couples — whose present or past employment is located in towns and 
cities rather than locally in rural areas. Their arrival in the countryside, 
particularly since the Second World War, has ensured that English rural 
society is no longer entirely, nor even predominantly, an agrarian 
society. Indeed it is arguable that the single most important social 
change to have occurred in the countryside in recent years has 
concerned this changing social and occupational composition of its 
population. This change has not been entirely ignored by sociologists 
(see, for example, Pahl, 1965, 1970; Crichton, 1964; Thorns, 1968; 
Harris, 1974; Ambrose, 1974; an excellent survey of the literature is 
Connell, 1974). However, there has been no attempt to analyse 
systematically the consequences of these changes in so far as they affect 
te life-chances of the local, predominantly agricultural, population. 
This paper represents, in a be eau and discursive way, a 
modest beginning to this task. But first it is necessary to enter a word of 
caution. The account presented here is based upon research in a part of 
the country, East Anglia, which is in no sense representative of rural 
England as a whole. How far it is possible to draw generalized 
conclusions from this analysis is therefore a moot point. Indeed, it is 
possible to argue that the situation in East Anglia, exhibits the effects of 
urbanization in the most exaggerated form, paradoxically because the 
region remains so predominantly agricultural, but also because East 
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Anglian agriculture is so capital-intensive and so prosperous. As we 
shall see, this may well have contributed to the relative deprivation of the 
poorer sections of the local rural population — a factor which, it will be 
argued, is one of the major consequences of urbanization — to an extent 
which is not, or not yet, apparent elsewhere. On the other hand it should 
be realised that no single area or region of rural England can be 
regarded as ‘typical’ such is its variability. Thus, rather than engage in a 
pointless search for typicality, it is more important to locate the area of 
study in the context of English rural society and its agricultural economy 
as a whole. 

East Anglia is one of the most prosperous regions in the country, an 
area which is, without doubt, one of the most ‘capitalist organized 
business farming areas of Britain’ (Frankenberg, 1966, p. 252). It is 
dominated by a type of agricultural production — a growing — 
which is highly capital-intensive and which has been in the vanguard of 
scientific, technological and entrepreneurial change. Farming in East 
Anglia is a serious business of making money and bears little 
resemblance, in either its visual aspects or as a way of life, to the bucolic 
world depicted in many popular books on English rural life and to 
which the urban population seems peculiarly susceptible. In general, 
farms in East Anglia are larger, more specialized, employ more labour 
and are more mechanized than in England and Wales as a whole. Even 
crop yields per acre tend to be significantly higher in the region, 
indicating not simply better physical and climatic conditions, but also 
the fruits of higher investment in machinery and other technological 
innovations which accrue to the larger holdings. Moreover, in common 
with other areas of England, the tendency is towards increasing scale of 
production, increasing specialization and concentration, further capital 
investment and a consequent diminution in the number of holdings and 
the number of farm workers. (For details see Newby et al., 1978, pp. 
48—58).) All of these trends are continuing and show no sign of ending in 
the near future — indeed entry into ‘the EEC has accelerated some of 
them. 

This economic base is reflected in the social structure of the region’s 
agricultural population. Unlike some other areas of rural England, the 
larger and more labour-intensive system of arable agriculture in East 
Anglia has produced a clearly-defined and widely-recognized class 
structure of predominantly landowning farmers on the one hand and 
hired farm workers on the other. Unlike other areas of England, East 
Anglia has no tradition of small peasant holdings, farmed by owner or 
tenant, except in the Fens. In general, the predominant relationship on 
the land has always been one of employer and employee. In the east of 
the region, for example, enclosure has existed since Saxon times. Even 
the tenant farmers have traditionally been of a sufficient size to require a 
large amount of hired labour, while landlords were never solely 
landlords, or even absentees, preferring instead to farm some of their 
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own land ‘in hand’. There is, therefore, no history of landlord-tenant 
conflict in East Anglia, but there is a tradition of employer-employee 
conflict (see Hobsbawm and Rudé, 1973; Groves, 1949; Newby, 1977, 
Chapters 1, 4). Today, despite the recent involvement of the City 
institutions in landownership, Owner-occupation is well above the 
national average (see Newby et al., 1978, Chapter 3) while the presence of 
cross-cutting ties between landowners, owner-occupiers and tenant 
farmers is considerable; nor can these groups easily, or very 
meaningfully, be ordered hierarchically. As far as the agricultural 
worker is concerned, tenurial status comes a long way down the list of 
attributes which he regards as being significant in the evaluation of local 
farmers; indeed their tenurial status is often unknown — except to tax 
accountants. 

In East Anglia, then, rural society has traditionally been a class- 
divided society. Farmers and landowners formed an easily identifiable 
rural ruling class which held a near-monopoly over employment 
opportunities, housing, the magistracy and local politics. Against their 
extensive domination of rural institutions, farm workers and other 
members of the rural working class were relatively powerless. This 
domination was, and toa large extent still is, reflected in the distribution 
of wealth and income in the region’s agriculture. There is a marked 
contrast between the prosperity of the region’s farmers and the poverty 
of its farm workers (Newby, 1972). While the capital value of land 
approached £2,000 per acre, few farm workers own even their own 
home. For a farm worker, to purchase and stock a viable farm in the area 
he would need to find upwards of £1,000,000, so it is not surprising that 
social mobility between the two classes remains minimal. It is this rigid 
and hierarchical class structure which appears to have been complicated 
by the arrival of ex-urban newcomers. Overwhelmingly professional 
and managerial by occupation they represent a new ‘middle class’ (as 
they are described by both farmers and farm workers) which has been 
inserted into this dichotomous class structure. Their presence, as most 
farmers have not been slow to realise, threatens the former political 
domination of the area’s ruling class. They have also rendered the rural 
class structure less coherent and less easily definable. As we shall see, 
they have therefore created a certain amount of ‘status panic’ among the 
agricultural population and it has been on this aspect of their impact 
that sociologists, including myself, have fastened. However, while the 
cleavages between ‘locals’ and ‘newcomers’ which have been introduced 
are real enough, there are other, more material, consequences which 
require equal consideration. 

It is the interplay between these objective changes and the perceptions 
which those affected have of them which forms a major theme of this 
paper. Because the subjective responses of the agricultural population 
are, perhaps, more familiar, I shall summarize my findings on this 
aspect of contemporary rural social change very briefly before 
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considering the nature and extent of the more material changes induced 
by the urbanization of the countryside. 


THE CHANGING VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


Perceptions of change among the rural population have often been 
focused on the issue of the English village ‘community’. The influx of 
newcomers into most villages has almost inevitably raised the question 
of how far they have been responsible for destroying a ‘sense of 
community’ which, it is often assumed, had hitherto existed there. Yet 
the consequences of urbanization on ‘community’ need to be handled 
with care. When the rural village was almost entirely an agricultural 
community, then there is a case to be made, as we shall see, that the 
close-knit and overlapping social ties produced a local social system in 
which everyone more or less knew everyone else, but we should be wary 
of sanctifying this with a misplaced nostalgia. The village inhabitants 
formed a ‘community’ because they had to: they were imprisoned by 
constraints of various kinds, including poverty, so that reciprocal aid 
became a necessity. The village ‘community’ was, therefore, a ‘mutuality 
of the oppressed’ (Williams, 1973, p. 182). Whether gossip, bickering 
and family feuds were or were not a more prevalent feature than a 
wholesome sense of togetherness could vary from village to village and is 
ultimately a matter of subjective judgement. Nevertheless, the recent 
severe and rapid dislocation of the village social structure has led to an 
ideology of ‘community’ being conferred upon its former qualities, a 
genuine sense of loss having produced a harking back to a ‘golden age’ 
of village life which can be contrasted with an apparently less palatable 
present. Since this is, in effect, as much an oblique comment on the 
present as a literal interpretation of the past, what such accounts tell us 
about the quality of village life in the past must be handled with 
considerable scepticism. Moreover, because assessments of the ‘spirit’ of 
community depend so much on highly variable subjective be ere 
and values, it is virtually impossible to generalize about whether there 
or has not been a perceptible ‘decline of community’ in the English 

age. 

Changes in the social structure of the village are, however, somewhat 
more amenable to generalization and I have typologically set out these 
changes elsewhere (Newby, 1977, Chapter 6) as follows: 


(1) The occupational community Before the arrival of ex-urban 
newcomers, the population of the majority of rural villages were 
dependent upon agriculture for a living. It therefore makes sense to call 
the village under these conditions an ‘occupational community’. In East 
Anglia, because the majority of farmers lived not in the nucleated core of 
the village but on the farms around its periphery, the village itself 
consisted almost entirely of the dwellings of agricultural workers. This 
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È composition gave the village many of the characteristics that have been 

© noted of working-class occupational communities elsewhere: a strong 
sense of shared occupational experience, a distinctive occupational sub- 
culture, an overlap between work and non-work roles and loyalties, a 
prevalence of closely-knit cliques of friends, workmates, neighbours 
and kin, and generally a strong sense of group identity which marked off 
the village from the other which surrounded it. On the basis of the 
limited historical evidence available, it also seems reasonable to 
conclude that the distance in wealth, income, life-style and, most 
importantly, authority decisively marked off the occupational 
community of the agricultural worker from the more geographically 
widespread network of local farmers and landowners, creating the kind 
of ‘oppositional’ sub-culture and social imagery characteristic of similar 
urban working-class communities with a nascent class conflict never far 
from the surface of day-to-day relationships. Not only was the farm 
worker highly integrated into this occupational community but his 
status was not attributed to him on the basis of income or conspicuous 
consumption but largely on the basis of skill at work. By this means the 
agricultural worker could accrue to himself much of the esteem of self- 
respect which was often denied to him by the rest of society beyond the 
village boundary. 


(2) The encapsulated community It is this interactional status system 
which the urbanization of the countryside has threatened to undermine. 
For many newcomers the village is not the focus of their social life, for 
both their work and their leisure activities take them outside the 
immediate locality. The influx of ‘strangers’ can quite rapidly affect the 
nature of village society: suddenly (so it seems) everyone does not know 
everyone else. The newcomer, moreover, does not, as in the past, enter 
the village as a lone individual who must ingratiate himself locally in 
order to make life tolerable. Instead the newcomer is one of a large 
group of recently-arrived immigrants, whose values, behaviour and life- 
styles, being commonly based upon an urban, middle-class pattern, are 
very similar, while being noticeably different from those of the locals. 
Quite quickly, then, a new social division may arise— between on the one 
hand the close-knit ‘locals’, who form the rump of the old occupational 
community, and, on the other, the newcomers. The former occupational 
community then tends to retreat in upon itself and become what might 
be called an ‘encapsulated community’, since the locals now form a 
community within a community — a separate and dense network 
encapsulated within the total local social system. 

When farm workers refer to the ‘loss of community’ in their village, it 
is usually to this kind of change that they are implicitly referring, for 
there are bound to be changing patterns of sociability developing in the 
village to which they are unaccustomed and from which they feel 
excluded. This new element in the village population also tends to create 
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new dimensions of social conflict to replace the rural class antagonizers 
of the occupational community. As the recent experience of many East 
Anglian villages shows only too well, there are ample opportunities for 
conflict to arise between locals and newcomers — most typically over 
issues concerning housing and, broadly, ‘environmental’ matters. The 
newcomers also threaten the locals’ status in their own village, since they 
lack the ability or knowledge to judge the rural workers’ skills. Instead 
the newcomers tend to evaluate farm workers and other villages on the 
basis of urban, middle-class criteria of conspicuous consumption. The 
agricultural worker then reacts to this threat to his former status by 
changing the basis of his own evaluations. Since non-acceptance on the 
basis of length of residence is one of the few ways in which local workers 
can retain any of their former status in the village, they re-define the 
criteria of status allocation along these lines and restrict their social 
contacts to those who share these judgements with them. 


(3) The farm-centred community Changes in the nature of the rural 
housing market and the morphology of the housing stock (to be 
considered in more detail below) have resulted in a growing proportion 
of farm workers living in tied cottages. These are located not in the 
village, for the most part, but on the farm, so that the ‘community’ for 
these workers tends to become the farm itself. Such a situation may be 
called a ‘farm-centred community’. Here the farm tends to become the 
centre of the farm worker’s world and, estranged both geographically 
and socially from the village, contact with village society becomes more 
perfunctory and more instrumental. Increasingly the village is used 
merely for its amenities — schools, shops, etc. — rather than as a social 
centre, while on the farm the agricultural worker lives in a somewhat 
privatized world, for the most part socially invisible to the rest of society. 
The sense of isolation which might otherwise ensue is, however, 
mitigated by the close contact with neighbours and workmates in other 
tied houses and by increasing contact with the employer. In general, 
relationships between the farmer and his workers become more 
informal, more personal and — because of their propinquity — more 
pervasive. Although there is a risk that life can become too self- 
preoccupied and claustrophobic, farmers nevertheless find it easier to 
inspire some degree of personal loyalty among their workers and allow 
the class animosities of the occupational community to be reduced. 
One of the conclusions which I emphasized in The Deferential Worker 
was therefore that there had been a reduction in the social distance 
between farmers and farm workers, partly brought about by the impact 
of newcomers on the village. Because of the ways in which the changes 
wrought by urbanization have worked their way through the local social 
system, the contrast between the more affluent life-styles of the 
newcomers and the poorer living standards of local farm workers had 
not resulted in greater conflict between farmers and their employees. If 
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anything, farm workers could now identify more with farmers than they 
had in the past. For example, farmers could find common cause with 
their workers in complaining about the ‘interference’ of outsiders in 
their own farm’s and village’s affairs. Moreover, farmers, at least, 
continued to appreciate the skills of farm workers, so that the latter 
could obtain much higher esteem from their employers than they could 
expect from many newcomers. This did not mean that the objective 
differences in wealth and income have been in any way reduced, but 
relationships have become easier and more informal. This has been 
aided by two further factors. The continuing mechanization of 
agriculture has, together with other labour-saving innovations, brought 
about a steady decline in the size of the average farm labour force which 
has attenuated the workplace oppositional sub-culture of farm workers ‘ 
while allowing more frequent and direct contact with employers. In 
addition, farmers have become dissociated from many of their former 
authority roles, partly because’ of the professionalization and 
bureaucratization of local government and partly because of 
displacement by newcomers. Consequently farmers and landowners no 
longer have an automatic passport to local political dominance (see 
Newby, et al., Chapter 6). i 

As far as the newcomers are concerned, they have generally wished no 
harm to anyone, so that any animosity which they have evoked has been 
entirely unintended and unanticipated. Indeed, at times, it has seemed 
difficult to see what the newcomers could do to alleviate the resentments 
they have occasionally caused. If they respectfully withdraw from village 
affairs they find themselves branded as ‘stand-offish’ or ‘jumped-up’ ; 
but if they participate fully they are accused of ‘taking over’ the village. 
The newcomers have often acted as easily identifiable scapegoats who 
can be blamed for many of the deprivations which the contemporary 
rural population suffers — poor amenities, remoteness from centres of 
decision-making, and so on. This is not to suggest that the basis of local- 
newcomer conflict is entirely illusory — far from it. However, the social 
separation of the two groups and the consequent tendency of each to 
stereotype the other has magnified the conflict involved. The effect of the 
urban, middle-class exodus to the countryside has not been entirely a 
detrimental one, even for the locals. A comparison between a 
‘commuter village’ and one which has suffered the ravages of rural 
depopulation unhindered by the arrival of newcomers soon shows this. 
Changes in the village have not so much been caused by newcomers 
moving in, as by the fact that the underlying economic base can no 
longer support the old occupational community. The disruptions 
caused by newcomers have been merely a tangible symptom of this 
change. 

Nevertheless, at the ideological level the impact of the newcomers has 
been considerable. Over a wide variety of literally parochial conflicts, 
they have created new social cleavages and prompted rural employers 
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and employees to unite against a ‘common enemy’. They have allowed 
the vertical ties between farmers and farm workers to become 
consolidated, drawn much of the class antagonism arising out of poor 
pay and conditions away from employers and towards themselves, and 
enabled a pervasive nostalgia for the ‘good old days’ when the village 
was a ‘real community’ to be substituted for a more realistic assessment 
of the causes of contemporary rural deprivation. (Compare farm 
workers’ and farmers’ images of society in Newby et al., 1978, pp. 
309-13.) Thus, 92 per cent of the farm workers that I interviewed in 
Suffolk believed that they had more in common with farmers than with 
other members of the working class, even though a majority of farm 
workers were quite willing to identify themselves as ‘working class’. The 
proportion of farmers who reciprocated in this view, though lower, was 
still a majority, varying between 53 and 74 per cent according to the 
sample from which they were drawn (see ibid., pp. 3 14-15). 

This, then, has been one major effect of the urbanization of the 
countryside in East Anglia. Since I was centrally concerned with the 
problem of ideology it was on this aspect that I concentrated in The 
Deferential Worker and for that reason only a cursory reminder of the 
main outlines of the analysis presented there has been given here. 
However, to concentrate attention upon the ee social effects of 
the newcomers alone does tend to divert attention from other agents of 
social change which have been responsible for the urbanization of rural 
England. In addition, it tends to obscure the workings of the various 
economic and political mechanisms which are responsible for the 
allocation of life-chances in the countryside and where the participants 
might be divided along altogether different lines to those of ‘locals’ and 
‘newcomers’. It is to these more material factors, where the urbanization 
of the countryside might be considered part cause but also part effect, 
that I want to devote the remainder of this paper. This requires almost 
beginning the analysis of social change in rural England again, but this 
time from a rather different perspective. In order to understand why the 
urbanization of the countryside has taken place at all, it is necessary to 
begin with an examination of the rural, and particularly the 
agricultural, economy. This is not to argue that the many changes which 
have occurred in rural life in recent years can only be considered in 
economic terms, for this is patently not true. The urban, middle-class 
exodus to the countryside would not have occurred without certain 
culturally-induced assumptions about the wholesome authenticity of 
tural life. But, equally, the newcomers could not have been accom- 
modated without an exodus of the rural working population in 
the opposite direction, an exodus provoked by the continuous 
substitution of capital for labour in the system of agricultural 
ponon Therefore, it is still necessary to regard the production of 
ood (together with associated manufacturing, processing and service 
activity) as being responsible, either directly or indirectly, for most of the 
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observed changes in English rural society. Consequently it has been 
possible to discern a unity in the general direction of rural social change, 
even though there 'have been considerable variations in timing and 
extent from locality to locality. It is to a consideration of these 
underlying economic trends that we can now turn. i 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RURAL ENGLAND: THE ROLE OF THE STATE 


The economic conditions of the agriculture industry today are in 
complete contrast to those which predominated in the 1920s and 1930s 
when thousands of acres of productive land lay unfarmed and 
degenerated into wasteland, when fences were pulled down to be used as 
firewood and when thousands of farm workers were either unemployed 
or suffering from falling wages. Since the Second World War, however, 
whatever the short-term fluctuations, the state has implemented the 
urban demand for cheap (by historical standards) and plentiful food, 
while simultaneously offering the farmer the guarantee of stability and, 
for the ‘efficient’ (i.e. low-cost) producer, profitability. The state has also 
acted as midwife for what has become known as the second agricultural 
revolution — the transformation of the technology of food production 
and the many social changes which have flowed from this. Farmers have 
been granted the conditions under which they would embark upon a 
eee of increasing productivity and cost-efficiency which has 

een unmatched virtually anywhere in the world. The agricultural sector 
has plummeted to a mere 2-8 per cent of the population, while farm 
productivity has increased fourfold since before the war. Farms have 
become fewer, larger and more specialized and farming transformed 
from a dignified and arcadian ‘way of life’ to a highly rationalized 
business. (For some excellent descriptions of this process see Self and 
Storing, 1962; Donaldson and Donaldson, 1972; Edwards and Rogers, 
1974; Beresford, 1975.) 

Agricultural policy has been entirely single-minded in its aims: the 
production of more and cheaper food. It has not concerned itself with 
the social implications of the drive towards ‘agribusiness’, except as a 
twinge of concern over the plight of the uplands. In general, however, 
there is a quite startling contrast between the undoubted success of this 
policy in terms of its stated goals in successive White Papers (the 
expansion of home production, the increase in cost-efliciency, the 
maintenance of a prosperous agriculture) and its mostly deleterious 
social effects on the countryside in either malay Sea rural areas at an 
even faster rate than hitherto or polarizing them socially between the 
expanding large producers and the marginalized smaller ones, between 
both of these and rural workers suffering inadequate service provision 
and, indirectly, between the local poor and affluent newcomers. These 
` social effects have rarely been monitored, let alone built into the policy 
calculations of the Ministry of Agriculture, where the assumption that 
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what is good for farmers must be good for the rural population as a 
whole has been perpetuated by a mixture of ‘bureaucratic and 
commercial vested interest, self-justification and reluctant necessity’, as 
Josling (1974, p. 231) has putit. In the face of a good deal of evidence to 
the contrary it has taken three decades for this assumption to be 
questioned — and even now it remains a central tenet of faith. Thus, 
although the Ministry has recently appointed ‘socio-economic advisers’ 
with a remit to consider the wider social implications of agricultural 
change, it has done so only as an obligation under EEC policy. Perhaps a 
charitable view of their role would be to regard them as the ‘do-gooders’ 
of ADAS, the Ministry’s advisory service — tolerated, but ignored when 
the tough decisions have to be made. In the early days, at least, most 
were ex-ADAS advisers sent out to grass, already steeped in the 
Ministry’s conventional wisdom and at something of a loss over what 
their function should be. They therefore tend to accept the view that the 
vitality of English rural society can be measured by the prosperity of 
English farmers. 

Since farmers comprise a varying but significant proportion of the 
rural population, there is, of course, a grain of truth in this proposition. 
But by no means all sections of the rural population have benefited 
equally from post-war agricultural policy and some have been relatively 
disadvantaged. The small farmer might therefore beg to differ from the 
conventional view — and so might the farm worker and his wife, the 
environmentalist, the unemployed rural school-leaver and even the 
young couple on the waiting list for a rural council house. It is possible 
to trace a chain of events from the political economy of modern 
agriculture to the problems encountered by each of these groups, yet the 
formulation of agricultural policy has mostly ignored the possible 
external consequences and at best been indifferent to them. To a large 
extent this has been the result of a division of labour within the civil 
service which has allowed the Ministry of Agriculture to respond to a 
clear and unambiguous demand to reduce the cost of food production, 
while other departments, both nationally and locally, have been left to 
mop up the social consequences. Moreover, the urban majority of the 
population has shown little interest in rural change except in its most 
visual aspects — tractors and combine harvesters replacing horses, the 
disappearance of hedgerows, etc. — as long as food has remained cheap. 
They, too, have remained largely indifferent to the social problems of 
rural areas, particularly as their perception has often been clouded by 
misplaced sentiment. As long as agricultural policy was, literally, 
delivering the goods what was happening to the fabric of life in the 
countryside could be complacently overlooked. 

As far as the formulation of agricultural policy in the immediate post- 
war period was concerned, it is doubtful whether any serious 
consideration was ever given to its possible social implications in the 
countryside, for all its encouragement of rapid technological change. 
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This was because of its essentially retrospective foundations, built upon 
the contrasting experiences of agricultural depression during the inter- 
war years and the need to maximize food production at almost any cost 
during the Second World War. The invocation of one or the other could 
always be relied upon to silence any critic, whether from within the 
farming industry or outside. The affluence of succeeding decades also 
ensured that the cost of agricultural support never intruded into the 
consciousness of the taxpayer and was therefore not too closely 
examined. Even when the result was chronic over-production or the 
‘feather-bedding’ of ‘barley barons’, the consumer generally benefited 
from lower prices and the proportion of public expenditure devoted to 
agriculture was so small that the extra revenue required was hardly 
noticed. During the 1970s, however, the political climate surrounding 
agriculture has changed quite dramatically. Entry into the EEC has 
switched the burden of agricultural support from the taxpayer to the 
consumer and this, together with the general inflation in the British 
economy during this decade, has ensured that the cost of food 
production has become once more a hot political issue. Now that the 
cost of over-production is borne directly by the consumer, resentment 
has grown over the support of ‘inefficient’ farmers, whether at home, or, 
more often, in Europe. The purely defensive aspects of agricultural 
policy have come under increasing political pressure with the main 
emphasis of recent debate having concerned the need to protect 
consumers rather than producers. This has undoubtedly strengthened 
the political hand of the large-scale producers still further, even though 
they already benefit disproportionately of state support, for they can 
point to their greater cost-efficiency and potential for expansion by 
virtue of further hefty injections of capital investment. Such a political 
reaction to inflation, however, continues to be discussed with little or no 
consideration of what the future of English rural society will look like as 
a result. 

Within the rural population it is not too difficult to discern which 
groups have been the greatest beneficiaries of ea! agricultural 
policy. The promotion of ‘efficiency’ has been of enormous benefit to 
the large-scale producers, who have swallowed the lion’s share of 
agricultural subsidies (see Donaldson and Donaldson, 1972). The 
massive programme of capitalization has also allowed a ‘knock-on’ 
effect to benefit large sections of the agricultural engineering and agro- 
chemical industries and even the construction industry. Farm workers, 
on the other hand, have received little relative improvement (see Newby, 
1977, Chapter 3). It is also now accepted by agricultural economists that 
one of the major beneficiaries have been landowners (who now, of 
course, include a majority of farmers). As Josling has pointed out in a 
review of agricultural policies in developed countries: 


The predominant conclusion is that land, as the input least elastic in 
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supply, gains the most in per unit returns, and hence in the asset price 
of the stock from which land services are obtained. Though this may 
not hold for individual farm programmes, and may be modified over 
time by the availability of land-saving technology, the impact of these 
conclusions has now been incorporated into the conventional 
wisdom of farm politics (Josling, 1974, p. 247). 


In other words, sustained intervention in agriculture has not only 
guaranteed the incomes of ‘efficient’ producers, but has enhanced the 
investment value of agricultural land — precisely the factor which has 
recently prompted the renewed interest of the City institutions. 
Certainly the inflation in land prices, which has consistently outstripped 
the general rate of inflation since the war, has enormously increased the 
wealth of the agricultural landowner (see Newby et al., 1978, Chapter 3). 
It is apparent that agricultural policy in this country has not been very 
concerned with distributive justice. 

While agricultural policy was helping to transform rural England 
from within, a quite different set of land-use policies were, ironically, 
derived to protect and preserve it from the external threat of urban 
encroachment. It was the aim of town and country planning to preseve 
the quality of rural life in the post-war period, just as agricultural policy 
was to provide it with a strong economic basis. In theory the system 
created by the 1947 Town and Country Planning Act involved a radical 
reform of the laissez-faire approach to land use in the countryside. The 
underlying political aims were liberal and progressive, containing a 
strong element of planning for the least fortunate, whereas in practice 
the system created seems to have almost systematically had the reverse 
effect. (See the assessment by Hall et al., 1973.) There have been a 
number of reasons for this. The first concerns the essentially negative 
and protective nature of most rural planning. The traditional English 
reverence for the rural way of life has ensured that precisely what it was 
that was being preserved has never been examined too closely. There has 
been a fallacious belief that the ‘traditional rural way of life’ was 
beneficial to all rural inhabitants, an influential but unexamined 
assumption that was a product of an unholy alliance between the 
farmers and landowners who politically controlled rural England and 
the radical middle-class reformers who formulated the post-war 
legislation. Consequently agriculture was given a prior claim over both 
land use and labour in rural areas and was exempted from most aspects 
of development control. The aim of agricultural policy to promote an 
efficient agriculture became translated in land-use planning terms into 
the desire to promote a ubiquitous agriculture, irrespective of the ensuing 
distribution of costs and benefits. Restricting the location of industry in 
rural areas in the wake of such policies would depress rural wage levels, 
increase the outward migration of the agricultural population and 
hinder the viability of rural services. 
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By the late 1960s, many rural planners were becoming acutely aware 
of these weaknesses. One leading County Planning Officer, Ray Green, 
even went so far as to argue that ` 


the ... years since the Town and Country Planning Act of 1947 
represent two decades of wasted opportunity for positive rural 
planning (Green, 1971, p. 1). 


Some attempt was made to remedy this situation in the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1968. This Act introduced a system of structure 
plans which covered not only land-use but population change, 
employment, transport and housing. In rural areas they were to aim at 
implementing positive resource development rather than reflect the 
former predominantly negative planning policies. There was also less 
emphasis on the production of maps and a move towards surveys of 
relevant social and economic inputs (until curtailed by public 
expenditure cuts in 1974). The structure-plan system also offered a 
means of transcending the divide between urban and rural areas. 
Although this did not become a possibility until after the re- 
organization of local government in 1973-4. However, there has been a 
considerable gap between the evidence uncovered by the structure-plan 
surveys and the actual policies which have eventually emerged. In 1976, 
for example, the Countryside Commission was moved to comment in its 
Annual Report that 


the content of structure plans in general does not convince us that the 
potential of the new development plans system for tackling rural 
problems has been realised. 


The reasons for this, as we shall see, have lain not so much in the outlook 
of the rural planners themselves, but in the balance of political forces 
which underlie the planning process on the county and district councils. 
Since 1947, then, the presumption that the countryside should be 
preserved, almost exclusively, for agriculture has ensured that the major 
source of employment in rural areas should be the farming industry. Yet 
the number of employment opportunities in agriculture has, as we have 
seen, declined rapidly since the war — a factor which has been written in 
quite explicitly to state agricultural policy. By directing new industrial 
development away from rural areas, conventional strategic planning 
policy has had two important consequences: it has restricted the rate of 
economic growth in the countryside; and it has weakened the 
bargaining power of existing rural workers by reducing the number of 
competitors for local labour. Strategic planning has therefore contained 
a strong element of planning for the interests of the better-off. Rural 
employers have clearly gained from the preservation of a low-wage rural 
economy — indeed, in some areas it has been given indirect 
encouragement. The ex-urban newcomers, who have arrived to fill the 
gap left by departing rural workers looking for employment and higher 
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wages in the towns, now fight hard to keep the countryside devoid of any 
taint of industrial development, thus preserving their ‘village in the 
mind’ (Pahl, 1965) and as a by-product enjoying the opportunity of 
calling upon a pool of local cheap labour to perform the standard upper 
middle-class range of domestic services. On the other hand farm 
workers, for example, have been trapped in a low-paying industry with 
declining employment opportunities and with increasing dependence 
upon tied housing. A policy of preserving the rural status quo has thus 
turned out to be redistributive — and in a highly regressive manner. 
Occasionally rural planners have become aware of these tendencies, but 
the political will has been lacking to bring about a change in policy. For 
example, in 1975 the report of the East Anglian Regional Strategy 
Planning Team placed considerable emphasis on the need to attract 
more industry into the area so that local wage levels would be raised: 


Away from the major centres, poor job prospects cause considerable 
local concern. Opportunities are limited to agricultural employment 
and incomes tend to be low. . . There should be opportunities for 
individuals to increase their incomes and widen their interests 
through a better choice of jobs and training opportunities. 


The report met with considerable opposition from the region’s county 
councils and was later quietly shelved by the Department of the 
Environment, which had publicly disagreed with many of its 
conclusions. 

Agricultural policy and planning policy were intended to provide a 
framework whereby rural England could be reconstructed from the 
ravages visited upon it during the Depression. (They were not, of course, 
the only such policies, but the ones I have chosen to concentrate on in this 
paper due to lack of space.) In many respects these policies have been 
extraordinarily successful, as any comparison between the situation now 
and that which prevailed in the 1930s will easily demonstrate. However, 
this highly abbreviated and generalized account has attempted to 
highlight some of the less obvious and less publicly discussed aspects of 
these policies. First, it is apparent that agricultural policy and planning 
policy have not only been institutionally separated, but have worked 
against each other. While the MAFF has been promoting widespread 
technological change and the consequent diminution of the agricultural 
population, rural planning has been overwhelmingly preservationist in 
sentiment. The inevitable collision between these policies is currently 
being fought out over landscape and environmental issues. Secondly, 
both sets of policies have tended to be socially regressive insofar as they 
have affected the rural population. Thirdly, they have enabled the 
changing social composition of rural society to proceed virtually 
unhindered and without much thought for the consequences for the 
rump of the old rural working population. They have become a residual 
population, the flotsam of agricultural change, left stranded in the 
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countryside and finding their needs being consistently overlooked now 
that they are in a minority. To appreciate fully the extent of these 
changes, it is necessary to see how these policies have been implemented 
at the local level. The state has provided a framework for guiding rural 
social change — but only a framework. Many of the consequences of the 
urbanization of the countryside are a result of local ‘political pressures 
and the routine application of local political power. 


THE LOCAL RESPONSE 


The implementation of state agricultural policy has been left, for the 
most part, in the hands of individual ‘private landowners and farmers. 
Planning policy at the local level has, however, been formally under the 
aegis of elected councillors, advised by their professional officers. 
Although apparently separated institutionally (as they still remain 
nationally) these policies often come to sora due to the traditional 
domination of local government in rural areas by farmers (for data, see 
Moss and Parker, 1967). Although the balance of political forces has 
varied from place to place and is changing over time, in general the 
political power in rural areas remains firmly in the hands of the most 
prosperous residents. In a few counties this has involved the 
continuation of the old squirarchical rule of farmers and landowners, 
although their omnipotence has clearly been declining. Elsewhere they 
have been displaced in local government by professional and 
managerial middle-class newcomers, who at least appear to threaten the 
old hegemony. However, the evidence from our study of local political 
power in Suffolk (Newby et al., 1978, Chapter 6) suggests that 
appearances are deceptive. In terms of policies if not personnel, there is a 
remarkable continuity. The newcomers fully support the preservationist 
stance of strategic planning policy with regard to the countryside. They 
have no desire to admit industrial, or even housing, development which 
in some cases is the very thing from which they have sought to escape by 
moving in to a rural area. Indeed, their zealous advocacy of the status quo 
frequently brings them into conflict with farmers over the 
environmental effects of modern farming practice. Similarly, as major 
ratepayers (agricultural land is exempt) they wholeheartedly endorse the 
extremely conservative budgetry policies advocated by farmers and 
landowners which is the main plank of the latter’s political policy at the 
local level. Both groups are therefore profoundly preservationist in their 
policies and have maintained a strong accord over the desire to exclude 
as far as possible virtually any significant industrial or residential 
development from the countryside, whether for agricultural or 
environmental reasons. This policy has therefore triumphed, despite the 
changes which have occurred in the personnel of county council 
planning committees. It is not therefore coincidental that many of the 
set-piece rural planning conflicts have concerned the impact of 
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nationally-taken decisions upon particular rural localities (Stanstead, 
Cublington, Drumbuie, etc.), for this is often the only occasion on which 
the routine of rural planning policy is disturbed. On other occasions, 
the alliance of landowners and affluent newcomers on many county 
councils continues the everyday routine of directing development 
proposals away from the countryside. 

It would be possible to pursue the effects of these policies across the 
whole range of resources called upon by the rural population — 
employment, education, health services, welfare, and so on. However, 
because of restrictions on space in a paper of this kind I shall concentrate 
on only one: housing. As an illustrative case of the impact of newcomers 
on the local population, housing is an apposite example. Not only is it 
an inmsa crucial resource, but it is one for which the entire rural 
population — locals and newcomers, farmers and farm workers, 
agricultural and non-agricultural families are competing. (The same 
cannot be said of, for example, employment.) It therefore vividly 
exemplifies the impact of the newcomers at the level of the distribution 
of material resources. In addition, the system of housing allocation acts 
as an intermediary between the economic changes in agriculture and the 
structure of rural society by its effect on influencing who lives where. To 
this extent housing in the countryside has always been used as a form of 
social control (see Newby, 1977, Chapter 3). 

During the nineteenth century, housing in rural areas was kept in 
chronic short supply by the fear that their occupants might become a 
burden on the poor rate. In the twentieth century this shortage has 
remained while many of the principles which underly the problem have 
merely reasserted themselves within a new institutional framework. 
Until the newcomers arrived in the countryside, for example, the 
domination of rural areas by farmers and landowners, both as 
employers and as local councillors, ensured that they were effectively the 
landlords of the housing stock within reach of most farm workers: 
council housing, privately-rented houses and tied cottages. Their desire 
to keep the rates down made them reluctant to build council houses. 
Farm workers could instead be housed in tied cottages, which had other 
advantages in addition to providing suitable accommodation, not least 
of which concerned the reinforcement of ties of dependency. Tied 
cottages also depressed farm wages, making farm workers unable to 
afford council house rents. Thus, the rents could not be lowered without 
raising the rates, while farmers were not going to voluntarily raise wages 
just so that their workers could afford to live in council houses. 
Consequently, whether as ratepayers or as employers, the farmers who 
ran the majority of rural councils found it expedient to construct as few 
council houses as possible. These tendencies have remained unaltered 
by the arrival of the newcomers —in fact, in other ways their impact upon 
rural housing has been little short of calamitous. By 1974, on the eve of 
local government reorganization (and the disappearance of separate 
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housing statistics for rural areas), rural district councils provided only 
20 per cent of the rural housing stock, compared with 31 per cent 
provided by local authorities elsewhere. Farm workers were thus 
becoming increasingly dependent upon tied cottages (up from g2 per 
cent to 54 per cent since the war), while they and other rural workers 
were faced by a declining pool of privately-rented houses in rural areas, 
following the effects of successive Rent Acts and their lucrative sale to 
affluent newcomers. In view of the history of rural housing it was 
therefore somewhat ironic to find in 1976 that changes in tied cottage 
legislation were being opposed by the farmers’ lobby on the grounds 
that there were insufficient safeguards against local authorities refusing 
to meet their housing responsibilities. 

Since the Second World War, however, the political control of rural 
councils has not been the only factor influencing the rate of rural house- 
building. A salient feature of this period has also been the incorporation 
of a specifically rural housing problem into the general problem of the 
nation’s housing, coupled with increasing central government 
intervention in, and control of, rural housing provision (see Rawson 
and Rogers, 1976). Rural councils have obviously found themselves 
hamstrung by expenditure cuts and the imposition of cost yardsticks 
which rarely take account of the peculiar difficulties of remote rural 
districts. This has also been accompanied by a change in emphasis in 
housing policy. Between the wars the aim of housing legislation was to 
stimulate the construction of as many houses as possible in rural areas; 
but since 1947 the aim has been to control the number of houses in rural 
areas as part of overall planning policies designed to contain the growth 
of urban sprawl, prevent the loss of good agricultural land and protect 
the visual quality of the countryside. Far from encouraging local 
authorities and private developers to build more rural houses, as in the 
19308, there has been active discouragement, involving the imposition 
of strict planning controls, particularly over housing in open 
countryside and in other sensitive areas such as Green Belts and Areas of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty. The increasing affluence of the rural 
population wrought by the urban middle-class exodus has tended to 
mask the continuing and severe pockets of poverty which exist in the 
countryside and have led the ‘problem’ of rural housing to be regarded 
less as a problem of social welfare and more as an issue concerning land- 
use planning and countryside preservation. 

Thus, since the 1947 Act, the granting of planning permission for 
rural housing has arguably been concerned more with the visual quality 
of the countryside than with alleviating problems of housing need 
among the rural population. By placing strict control on rural housing 
development, these policies have also brought about a planned scarcity 
of housing, which, in the face of increasing demand from newcomers, 
has made a rural house a desirable good with a premium price. Until the 
early 1960s the effects of rural depopulation, the dilapidation of much 
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rural property and the cost of travel to urban centres all contributed to 
.the lower price of rural housing compared with urban areas. But as the 
surplus rural housing was gradually soaked up by commuters and 
second-home owners, and as housing which had once been a damning 
indictment of years of neglect and deprivation was restored and 
renovated, so relative scarcity began ‘to increase prices above those 
prevailing for comparable suburban and even urban housing. The 
pressure on rural development has thus become more intense. Between 
1961 and 1971 the population census recorded an increase of 1,700,000 
in the rural population, and although some of this was accounted for by 
contiguous urban development spilling over the boundaries of 
surrounding Rural Districts, there is little doubt that the population 
pressures on most of rural England are now those of increasing demand 
rather than those resulting from‘ rural depopulation. The preferred 
solution to this has not been to build even more houses to relieve the 
upward pressure on rents and prices, but to impose even more stringent 
controls — conservation areas, village ‘envelopes’, and so on. As prices 
inexorably rise, so the population which actually achieves its goal of a 
house in the country becomes more socially selective. ; 
Planning controls on rural housing have therefore become — in effect, 
if not in intent — instruments of social exclusivity, although this often 
depends upon implementation as much as on the principles enshrined 
in the legislation. For example, the insistence upon the use of certain 
building materials, the standards of design and external finish and the 
density of housing development reflect the traditional concern of 
planning authorities with howa house or a village looks rather than who 
will actually live in it. Housing which is not ‘detrimental to the character 
of the village’ frequently means in effect high-cost, low-density 
architect-designed houses for the upper-middle class. As the 
environmental lobby has emerged as an influential force in the 
formulation of rural development control policies, so the dilemma 
between the requirements of maintaining an attractive village landscape 
and the provision of rural housing for those in need becomes more 
acute. This dilemma has been sharpened by the fact that many village 
newcomers are not only in the vanguard of the environmental lobby but 
are quite explicitly socially exclusive in their preferences: having made it 
to their rustic redoubt, they wish to pull up the drawbridge behind them 
to keep out the madding crowd on the council house waiting lists. They 
often oppose any new housing development, private or public, and, 
given that snobbery is rarely far from the surface of their judgements, 
are particularly opposed to the construction of new local authority 
estates in the countryside. In this case the rhetoric of environmentalism 
and the pursuit of social exclusivity coincide. 
Although there has been some awareness on the part of rural planners 
that these policies are exaggerating the scarcity of rural housing and 
achieving comparatively little for those in greatest need, there is not the 
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political will in most areas.to remedy the situation. Here the role of the 
newcomers has been decisive. As the main representatives of the 
environmental lobby in the countryside, they have pushed the 
implementation of development control more in the direction of 
increased restriction rather than greater flexibility. Housing policies 
thus continue to be concerned with visual quality rather than with the 
needs of the people who inhabit rural areas. As Rawson and Rogers 
conclude in their review of recent policies: ` 


The general restriction of planning: methods for rural housing to 
development control and a concern with the fabric of the built 
countryside pervades the whole attitude of structure planning to rural 
housing, not just policies. Only rarely do plans consider more than 
the simple spatial ‘attributes of the housing stock. Housing quality is 
examined usually by area rather than by social group and there is little 
information on different income groups in the countryside and their 
needs and demands for housing. This is surprising when one 
remembers the importance frequently given to local housing need 
which can only be ‘satisfactorily defined in relation to ‘an 
understanding of social groups and information on incomes. 

It follows that policies for rural housing do not consider the social 
implications which might result from their implementation. There is, 
for example, little or no discussion on the possible distributional 
effects on different social groups of conservation policies regarding 
rural housing nor of the economic and social implications for rural 
housing of key settlement strategies (Rawson and Rogers, 1976, p. 17). 


Current housing policies seem to be producing a polarization of the 
rural population. While the demands of the rich and the affluent can be 
met within the framework of current housing policies, the needs of the 
poor increasingly cannot. During the 1970s the provision of rural 
housing for those who cannot partake in the inflated market sector has 
been pitiful. Between 1967 and 1973, the number of council houses built 
annually in rural areas was almost cut in half, from 35,000 to 18,000, 
while private-sector housing held steady at just over 70,000. Since 1978, 
with the switch of housing resources — and, equally significantly, rate 
support grants — to the inner-city areas, conditions have hardly 
improved. The result is that once those who are unable to purchase, or 
eschew the tied cottage, have negotiated their way through the 
labyrinthine and highly variable eligibility rules to achieve a place on a 
council housing waiting list, they join a queue which is currently 
growing at a faster rate than additions to the council housing stock and 
which in some cases even exceeds the total number of families housed by 
the District Council. (For East Anglian evidence, see Newby et al., 1978, 
Chapter 6.) 

The case of housing illustrates well one of the major processes which 
has accompanied the urbanization of the countryside — its social 
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polarization. Hitherto this polarization has been portrayed in terms of 
‘locals’ and ‘newcomers’ and at the level of ideology this is undoubtedly 
accurate. However, at the level of access to material resources and the 
distribution of live chances, the polarization occurs between an affluent 
majority (of both newcomers and local farmers and landowners) and a 
poorer and relatively deprived eee The cross-cutting nature of 
these cleavages draws the resentment of the deprived minority towards 
the newcomers. While the newcomers have provoked a gut reaction to 
the sense of having been taken over by afluent and alien strangers, 
focusing attention on them alone diverts attention from the fact that 
rural housing is not only a matter of (increasing) demand, but of supply 
and need. Here the antagonism towards newcomers as a tangible 
manifestation of the rural housing problem (for example, over second- 
home ownership) allows the role of local farmers and landowners in 
implementing these policies to go almost unnoticed. 


POLARIZATION AND DEMOCRATIC DILEMMAS 


The social polarization of the countryside has been a slow but 
inexorable process since the end of the Second World War. Within 
agriculture the large-scale landowner and farmer has generally 
benefited at the expense of the small-marginal producer and the farm 
worker. At the same time, a stark contrast has arisen in most villages 
between a comparatively affluent, immigrant, ex-urban middle class 
and the remnants of the former agricultural population tied to the 
locality by their (low-paid) employment, by old age and by lack of 
resources to undertake a move. The former group lives in the 
countryside mostly by conscious choice (and this includes the majority 
of farmers and landowners) and has the resources to overcome the 
problems of distance and access to essential services. The latter group, 
T contrast, has become increasingly had by lack of access to 

ternative employment, housing and the full range of amenities which 
the remainder of the population takes for granted. While there can be 
little doubt that the material conditions of the rural poor, the elderly, 
the disabled and other deprived groups have undergone a considerable 
improvement in absolute terms since the war (in the sense that they are 
better fed, better housed, better clothed, and better educated), in 
relative terms they have encountered little improvement and in many 
cases in recent years an alarming deterioration. Their voce is often 
submerged — socially, and even literally, invisible—and there is a danger 
that, as rural England increasingly becomes middle-class England, their 
plight will be ignored and their needs overlooked. 

This polarization process can be observed not only in areas like 
housing and employment, but across the whole range of social services, 
especially health services, and even the provision of apparently 
mundane amenities from shop to sewerage. The affluent sections of the 
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rural population can, of course, overcome any problems which may 
arise by stepping into their cars and driving to the nearest town, whereas 
the poor, the elderly and the disabled are particularly vulnerable to any 
decrease in the level of local public and private services in rural areas, 
and especially public transport. It therefore makes little sense any longer 
(if it ever did) to contrast the backwardness of rural amenities compared 
with those in the towns, for ‘the major divisions lie within the rural 
population between those in need and suffering multiple social 
deprivation and those who have benefited from living in the countryside 
in recent years and for whom access to a full range of services and 
amenities does not present a problem. Numerically it is the latter group 
which has consistently been in the ascendancy over the last thirty years 
and who have achieved a firm grasp on the levers of local political 
power. As a result the deprived section has found it increasingly difficult 
to obtain recognition of its requirements, let alone feel capable of 
diverting a larger proportion of resources in its direction. The 
economics of public service provision have suffered from the self- 
reliance of the newcomers, who, as ratepayers, have demonstrated an 
understandable reluctance to foot the rapidly-rising bill on behalf of 
their less fortunate neighbours. All too often this is the political reality 
(and it seems unlikely to change) which underlies the neglect of housing, 
public transport and the whole range of social, health and welfare 
services in rural areas. 

During a period of general stringency in public expenditure the 
pressure to preserve only those services which ‘pay’ — that is, are self- 
supporting — has become increasingly strong. Ayton has examined the 
implications of these policies for the rural population in Norfolk: 


The opportunities for change in the rural situation are constrained 
and influenced by the existing physical infrastructure, in terms of 
settlement pattern, systems of public utilities and communications 
networks, and the resources available for modifying it. While it is 
difficult to anticipate the level of financial resources that will be 
available, it is clear that they will, for some time, be limited, and 
planning policies must be framed within the content of what is 
feasible, or reasonably likely. Those services which are financed from 
the rates (e.g. education, highways, sewerage, water) will be much 
more of a constraint than those which are ‘self-supporting’ and 
budgeted nationally (e.g. electricity, gas, telephones). Investment 
choices must be made in those sectors which can influence policy- 
making in a more restrictive and specific way than the general aim of 
minimizing public expenditure (Ayton, 1976, p. 62). 


This is an interesting comment, albeit presented with a public servant’s 
tact, on local decision-making in a county which is by no means atypical 
(in its policital complexion) for a rural area. What, one wonders, would 
have happened to rural electrification had it been left in the hands of 
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local ratepayers? Be that as it may, Ayton goes on to discuss the policy 
options within these constraints and their impact upon individuals and 
local communities. For the relatively deprived section of the rural 
population it provides a depressing, though instructive, glimpse of what 
occurs when their needs are discounted in favour of lower rates. In order 
to place Ayton’s data in some perspective it is important to realise that 
66 per cent of Norfolk villages are below 500 in population and 44 per 
cent below 300, while at the other extreme only 11 per cent are over 
1,000. As Ayton points out: 


It is the small size of average village that is critical in terms of the 
services and facilities that can be expected in each one. Studies carried 
out by the Planning Department of Norfolk County Council have 
identified critical thresholds related to various services. For example, 
at the 300-500 population level, it is estimated that the village can 
supporta shop, a pub anda school with between go and 50 pupils. But 
a primary school with 100 pupils, a fairly economic level, requires a 
support population of 1,000, while a ‘middle’ school of 240 pupils 
requires a population of 4,000. Each doctor has to have at least 2,000 
patients and so a practice of three doctors needs a support population 
of about 6,000. A regular surgery seems viable only where a village 
population exceeds 1,800. A district nurse is provided for 3,000 
population and chemists are provided on the basis ofa 4,000 to 4,500 
population catchment (ibid., p. 65). 


Ina rural county like Norfolk this places the location of many of these 
services at some considerable distance, and therefore cost, from many of 
those who need them. Although Ayton is simply bowing to economic 
realities here, it is worth pointing out that, in the case of public services, 
these ‘realities’ are in principle (though one suspects, increasingly rarely 
in practice) politically negotiable. Within the context of existing rural 
politics, however, Ayton’s conclusions are inevitable: to concentrate 
service provision in the largest villages, ‘backed by programmes to 
maintain reasonable social services in settlements not selected (e.g. 
mobile libraries, health visitors, meals-on-wheels, and public transport’ 
(ibid., p. 67). The individual must make an informed choice between ‘a 
small village [and] direct access to services — he cannot get both together’ 
(ibid.). 

To the affluent rural ratepayer, whose opinions carry considerable 
weight in County Hall, this seems an entirely rational solution. Not only 
is the cost of service provision held down or even reduced, but by taking 
advantage of economies of scale it may even be possible to avoid 
needless under-utilization and improve the range of services offered. 
The reality for the deprived is, however, rather different — the two-mile 
trudge down the muddy lane for the farm worker’s wife to catch the 
Monday and Thursdays only (except Bank Holidays) under-threat-of- 
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closure bus; the elderly trapped in their isolated cottages; the Post 
Office two miles away; the hospital twenty miles distant. The poor and 
the elderly have not ‘chosen’ to live in their villages in any meaningful 
sense: they have been stranded there by three decades of rural social 
change and by growing public indifference to their plight. They lack the 
resources to convert their needs into demands, yet it is to demand rather 
than need that most rural public services respond. While the level of 
rates remains sacrosanct they have no voice in the decision-making 
process, form no lobbies or pressure groups but quietly grumble or 
complain and somehow struggle on. Meanwhile the level of rural 
services has slowly but irreversibly declined. 

It is easy to overlook these problems amidst the restored cottages and 
the two-car homes which now pervade the English village. The other 
face of rural England is more difficult to seek out since it is now less 
openly admitted. At least in the past when rural poverty was the norm 
the experience of deprivation was one that could be shared by the 
majority of the village population. But new property brings with it a 
sense of exclusion rather than mutuality. The urbanization of the 
countryside has enabled a life-style that was once only distantly and 
fleetingly observed to be encountered at first hand among the new 
inhabitants. The rural poor find, somewhat disconcertingly, that they 
and their needs are increasingly regarded as residual — or even 
unacknowledged. Publicly debated issues have moved on to problems 
in which they are denied the luxury of participating. They find that more 
attention seems to be given to the visual appearance of the cquntryside 
than to the standard of living of those who are employed in maintaining 
it; that greater concern is expressed over the effects of pesticides on 
butterflies than on farm workers. Their new minority status hardly lends 
itself to making a fuss, however, nor to the expectation that they can 
achieve any tangible change if they attempted to do so. Consequently 
their inclination is to ‘make do’, while the general public is given little 
reason to alter its image of a cosy and contented countryside. 


CONCLUSION 


The major effect of urbanization in the countryside has therefore been to 
transform rural England into a predominantly middle-class territory. 
The policies which o disadvantage the rural poor can now, 
therefore, be assured of local democratic support. This suggests that any 
striking improvement in the relative living standard of the rural poor 
will in the future — as in the past— be brought about by changes initiated 
nationally rather than locally, through the trickling down into rural 
areas of reforms and innovations introduced on a universalistic basis. 
While there is a paradox in the growing polarization of rural society 
being accompanied by the increasing identification between farmers 
and farm workers, in many respects the newcomers have provided t ee, ales 
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wherewithal for both of these processes. Estranged from the alien 
newcomers, farm workers have increasingly recognized a common 
identity with farmers as fellow ‘locals’. However, the farm workers, 
together with others among the deprived rural population, is often 
entirely unaware that, miles away in the council chamber, 
representatives of both the farmers’ and the newcomers’ interests are 
busy agreeing upon political policies which are to their detriment, Plus 


ça change... . 
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Duncan Gallie 


Social radicalism in the French and k 
British working classes: some points 
of comparison 


When stratification theorists began to edge out of the parochialism that 
had pervaded their work in the 1950s and the 1960s, the culture and 
patterns of action of the French working class became increasingly 
central to speculation about the determinants of working class 
radicalism. In different ways Parkin, Mann and Giddens all 
counterposed the French working class to that of Britain as bearing a 
fundamentally different form of consciousness, and turned the 
explanation of such differences into a significant theme of our 
textbooks. ! 

The attraction of France for stratification theorists was under- 
standable. The second most powerful — and certainly the most 
ideologically rigid and pro-Soviet — of the major Western Communist 
parties had proved capable of maintaining its electoral support despite 
the development of a prosperous and highly industrialized economy. 
More immediately, the crisis of May 1968 — when for three weeks the 
French economy and machinery of state lay paralysed by the most 
powerful strike movement since the war — seemed the best 
approximation yet to a revolutionary situation produced by the direct 
action of the working class in an advanced industrial society. Certainly 
the French working class appeared to have resisted much more 
successfully than the British the pressures for integration into capitalist 
society and an understanding of the dynamics of French social structure 
seemed a good way forward for solving some of the crucial issues in the 
theory of class formation. 

The explanations advanced for French working class radicalism were 
many and varied — ranging from the crucial importance attached by 
Mann and Giddens to the nature of pre-industrial experience in the 
rural sector to Parkin’s insistence on the importance of the character of 
the working class party. However, a common and disturbing feature of 
each of the different arguments was the virtual absence of any 
comparative data on the social and political attitudes of workers in the 
two countries. Indeed there was precious little evidence offered in 
support of the view that there was any significant degree of 
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‘revolutionary’ consciousness among French workers. This was either 
simply a oe from the presence ofa powerful Communist Party, or in 
the case of Mann and Giddens, it was held to have been demonstrated by 
the work of Richard Hamilton? Yet leaving aside the fact that 
H&milton’s data refers to the early and mid 1950s, it raises too many 
technical problems to provide a very secure basis for argument. For the 
crucial indicator of revolutionary consciousness, there was an effective 
response rate of a mere 39 per cent, and Hamilton’s procedure of 
discounting non-response in such a situation seems perilous. 

The truth of the matter was that there was very little relevant data 
available on which theory could bite. The situation is not really a great 
deal better now. At the close of the 1970s, we are still far from having 
achieved the type of uniform data collection and analysis for which 
Natalie Rogoff pleaded — some 25 years ago ~as an essential preliminary 
to furthering the comparative study of stratification systems.® However, 
in the course of the decade some fragments of comparable evidence have 
emerged — usually immersed in studies whose prime objectives lie 
elswhere — and it would seem useful at this point in time to try to draw 
some of it together and to see the picture it conveys. 

Perhaps the most useful source of comparative data that has become 
available are the various Eurobarometer surveys and it is on these that I 
shall principally draw, supplementing them with the very limited 
comparable data available from national election studies (see 
Appendix). In each case I have tried to standardize the data but, given 
the well-known difficulties of such re-analysis, comparisons should 
clearly be treated as very approximative and conclusions as provisional. 
We shall be concerned first, to see what evidence there is that French 
workers are more radical in their attitudes to class inequality than the 
British and, second, I shall turn somewhat more briefly to consider what 
light the data throw on one of the major explanations for class 
radicalism that have been advanced — namely, the character of the 
working class political party. 


ASPECTS OF CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


It can hardly be said that there is consensus in the literature concerning 
the defining criteria of class consciousness, but among the models with 
some currency there would appear to be a fair degree of overlap. Class 
consciousness is usually held to involve some sense of class identity or of 
psychological membership in the working class, some conception of an 
opposition or conflict of class interests, and some awareness that class 
inequality is a product of the wider institutional structure of society. In 
some versions, we find a fourth element: namely, that there should bea 
conception of a preferred alternative structure of society.* These 
categories tend to be presented in a quasi-poetical form and clearly any 
elaborate comparative study of class consciousness would require a 
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substantially greater clarification of their meaning than has yet been 
given in the theoretical literature. However, for our present limited 
purposes, they will serve well enough as a rough framework. The 
selection of specific indicators for the different categories 1s necessarily 
heavily conditioned by the availability of data. However, in the present 
state of play some information would appear preferable to none. 


CLASS IDENTITY 


The minimum criteria of class consciousness tends to be that workers 
should feel some sense of class belonging — that they should have an 
awareness of sharing a common social position and thereby a common 
fate with other workers. Any adequate evaluation of such class identity 
would clearly be a complex matter: at the minimum, we would need to 
know its psychological salience in relation to other elements of gone 
identity and the particular collectivities of workers to which such a sense 
of shared position extended? In practice, we are restricted to questions 
that seek to explore little more than whether or not people conceive of 
themselves in class terms at all. Confronted with forced choice format 
questions British and French workers appear to respond in a broadly 
similar way. The great majority of workers can place themselves in a 
social class and most place themselves in the working class. The 
percentage of workers that place themselves in the middle class is very 
small indeed in both countries. An extensive study of French male 
manual workers, for instance, found that in 1968 only 12 per cent of 
workers regarded themselves as middle class and this is very close to the 
figure (14 per cent) for British male manual workers in the election study 
of October 1974.5 However, the limitation of this type of closed 
question as an indicator of any real sense of psychological membership 
has long been recognized and rather more interesting is the way workers 
in the two countries respond to less directive questions. 

Given the chance, a majority of British manual workers disassociate: 
themselves from any sense of class membership (Table I). For instance, 
at the time of the election of February 1974 — when British politics was 
arguably more heavily dominated by class issues than at any time since 
the late 1940s, fully 58 per cent of all manual workers and 56 per cent of 
male manual workers either said that they belonged to no class, or opted 
out of the question, when asked whether they ever thought of themselves 
as belonging to a particular social class. Only 34 per cent of manual 
workers spontaneously claimed that they felt that they belonged to the 
working class. The percentages are a little higher for the elections of 
1970 and October 1974 (36 per cent and 37 per cent respectively) but the 
broad picture remains much the same. Although British workers are 
perfectly able to classify themselves in class terms, there seems to be little 
sense of personal involvement in the class structure and only a minority 
of workers have any well defined sense of working class identity. 
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TABLE I Spontaneous class identification 








British French 
% % 
Feb.1974 Od. 1974 1966" 1967 1976 
No sense of class 
belonging 58 54 29 14 26 
Working class 835 87 57 65 56 
Middle class 7 7 7 20 14 
Other 1 2 6 1 4 
(833) (773) (207) (350) (**) 





* Male manual workers only. 

** Unspecified Ns for manual workers; overall sample N= 1,000. 
Questions 
Britain: 
One hears talk about social classes. Do you ever think of yourself as belonging to any 
particular class of people? If yes, which? 
France: 
1966: Avez-vous le sentiment d’appartenir à une class sociale? Si oui, laquelle? 
1967: To which social class would you say you belong? 
1976: Avez-vous le sentiment d’appartenir à une class sociale? A quelle classe sociale 
avez-vous le sentiment d’appartenir? 
Sources: For Britain, the British election studies. For France, the data is adapted for 1966 
from G. Michelat and M. Simon, ‘Classe, religion et comportement politique’, Paris, 
1977 p. 217; for 1967 from the French National Election Study; for 1976 from Sofres, 
‘L’opinion français en 1977’, Paris, 1978, p. 108. 


In France, the signs are that a higher proportion of workers do appear 
to feel some degree. of identification with the working class. A survey 
analysed by Guy Michelat and Michel Simon showed that some 54 per 
cent of male manual workers classified themselves spontaneously as 
working class in 1966, and some ten years later a Sofres survey revealed a 
very similar figure (56 per cent) for all manual workers. The French 
national election survey in 1967 put the question in a somewhat more 
directive way asking people: ‘To which social class would you say you 
belong?’ Some 64 per cent of workers placed themselves either in the 
working class or in some comparable category such as the ‘exploited’ or 
the ‘proletariat’. 

It seems reasonably safe then to conclude that in Britain only just over 
a third of workers have any B compelling sense of class identity, 
whereas in France this is the case for somewhat over half of the working 
class. 


THE OPPOSITION OF CLASS INTERESTS 


One of the very few pieces of directly comparable evidence concerning 
the degree of workers’ resentment about class inequality, and by 
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implication their sense of a conflict of economic interest between classes, 
is to be found in the Eurobarometer Survey of May 1976. People were 
asked how important they considered the problem of reducing ‘the 
number both of very rich people and of very poor people’. In France, 
some 55 per cent of manual workers considered it to be a very important 
problem; the figure on the other hand for British workers falls to a mere 
22 per cent (Table II). 


TABLE II The importance of reducing inequalities between rich and poor 








% % 

Very important 55 22 

Important 27 35 

Oflittle importance 13 22 

Notatall important 1 14 

DK/NA 4 7 
(166) (317) 





Question: Could you please tell me for each problem whether you personally consider it 
a very important problem, important, of little importance or not important at all? 
Item: ‘Try and reduce the number both of very rich people and of very poor people’. 


Source: Eurobarometer 5, 1976. 


One’s first suspicion might be that this rather startling difference 
reflects primarily a distinctive mode of rhetoric in which French workers 
systematically find problems to be of great importance, while British 
workers adopt a stance of Drakeian calm. But on closer inspection this 
explanation will clearly not do. People in both countries were asked to 
assess the importance of a range of issues, and overall there is no 
systematic pattern of difference between French and British workers in 
their manner of assessment. On issues such as the reduction of 
differences between regions, or the need to modernize education, 
French workers reveal a lack of interest comparable to that of the British. 
If we examine the attitudes of workers in the two countries to the issue of 
inflation, we actually find an abrupt reversal of pattern. Only 32 percent 
of French workers considered inflation to be a major problem, 
compared to 57 per cent of the British. The evidence suggests that issues 
were assessed individually and that the greater salience of the issue of 
class inequality of the French should be taken at its face value. 

Certainly, this difference between the two countries in workers’ 
sensitivity to class disadvantage appears to be confirmed by other data 
from national studies. The strikingly low level of concern about inter- 
class economic inequalities was one of the beneficial findings in 
Runciman’s study of the typical pattern of comparative reference 
grouping in the British working class. A surprisingly high proportion of 
British workers could think of no ‘other sorts of people’ doing better 
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than themselves, and of those who could, only 19 per cent contrasted 
their situation with those of non-manual workers.’ Redeploying 
Runciman’s method on a more limited sample in 1970, Richard Scase 
reconfirmed this picture and further showed that the low pattern of 
reference grouping could not be purely attributed to the method of 
measurement used, since it revealed a higher pattern of reference 
grouping among Swedish workers.’ Even pate y direct and explicit 
questions reveal a remarkably low level of interest in the question of 
redistribution. The British election study of October 1974 es people 
how important it was that the government should redistribute income 
and wealth in favour of ordinary people. Some 35 per cent of British 
manual workers thought that it was very important; this was less than the 
proportion that felt strongly that the government should devote itself to 
‘protecting the countryside and our finest buildings’ (39 per cent) and it 
was very much less than the proportion that thought that the 
government should take ‘tougher measures to prevent Communist 
influence in Britain’ (54 per cent). While there is evidently some 
variation in the figures depending on the particular question format, the 
general impression that only a minority of British workers feel any real 
sense of grievance about the existing distribution of income and wealth 
between social classes seems well confirmed. 

Similarly, the fact that a majority of French workers feel resentful 
about inter-class inequalities emerges repeatedly in French national 
studies. For instance, the French national election study of 1967 asked 
people how strongly they agreed or disagreed with the statement that ‘in 
the distribution of national revenue, the workers are disadvantaged’. 
Sixty per cent of French workers felt strongly that they were 
disadvantaged — a figure reasonably close to the proportion in the 
Eurobarometer stressing the importance of reducing existing 
inequalities. A large scale survey of the male manual working class in 
1968 asked people whether they thought that economic progress in 
France had benefited all categories of French people or a minority. 
Sixty-two per cent felt that the advantages had accrued to a minority, 
only 27 per cent felt that they had been spread over the population at 
large.” There seems little doubt that the sense of a sharp conflict of 
economic interest between social classes is considerably higher in France 
than in Britain. 


THE POLITICIZATION OF CLASS CONFLICT 


In Marx’s initial scheme a class in-itself became a class for-itself once the 
class struggle is transferred to the ‘political’ level and once working class 
organization takes on a ‘political character’. In a period pre-dating the 
emergence of mass political parties, the conception of the political 
appears to have been a fairly broad one involving the translation of local 
struggles into struggle at the societal level and, in particular, a growing 
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tendency for trade unions to focus their demands on the state. One finds 
echoes of this in Mann’s notion of ‘totality’ which involves ‘the 
acceptance of class conflict as the defining characteristic of one’s whole 
situation and of the wider society’ and in Parkin’s insistence in the 
importance of ‘the systematic nature of class inequality’ and of the 
‘connectedness between man’s personal fate and the wider political 
order’.!° 

We have a certain amount of evidence that French workers do 
experience a more diffuse sense of dissatisfaction with the structure of 
society than British workers. In 1976, the Eurobarometer survey asked 
people to indicate their degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
society in terms of an eleven-point scale. Some 51 per cent of French 
manual workers emerged as dissatisfied with their society, 18 per cent 
located themselves in the neutral mid-point position, and only 30 per 
cent appeared to be satisfied. In Britain, we find an abrupt reversal of 
pattern: only 24 per cent of workers were dissatisfied, while 57 per cent 
were satisfied (Table III). In 1977 the same question was tackled using a 
forced-choice format. This substantially reduced the percentage 
without a clear position, but it left the percentage differences between 


TABLE III Satisfaction with the type of society 








French British 
1976 % % 
Satisfied 30 57 
Neutral 18 19 
Dissatisfied 51 24 
DK/NA 1 — 

(166) (317) 





Respondents were asked to rank their degree of satisfaction on a scale running from o 
(completely dissatisfied) to 10 (completely satisfied). The question was: ‘How satisfied 
are you with the kind of society in which you live in (Britain)?’ 

I have taken positions o to 4 as indicating dissatisfaction, 5 as neutral, and positions 
6 to 10 as indicating satisfaction. 
Source: Eurobarometer 5. 





French British 
1977 % % 
Very satisfied 2 7 
Fairly satisfied 29 58 
Notvery satisfied 42 25 
Notatall satisfied 25 10 
DK/NA 2 1 

(205) (366) 





Question: On the whole, are you very satisfied, fairly satisfied, not very satisfied or not 
at all satisfied with the kind of society in which we live in (Britain)? 
Source: Eurobarometer 7, 1977: 
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the two countries unchanged. Sixty-seven per cent of French workers 
were dissatisfied compared to 35 per cent of the British. This high level 
of dissatisfaction with the structure of society among French workers 
appears amply confirmed by other data. When asked in the summer of 
1968: ‘Do you contest the existing structures of French society?’ Fifty- 
four per cent of French male workers claimed that they did and only 29 
per cent appeared to be broadly content with the existing social order.!! 
Similarly, a survey of June 1972 shows 60 per cent of French workers 
considering French society to be unjust, while only 20 per cent thought it 
just.!? 

The sources of grievance contributing to this diffuse sense of 
dissatisfaction with society are probably very heterogeneous, but 
certainly the issue of class inequality would appear to be a substantially 
more important component in France than in Britain. Among French 
workers who considered class inequality to be a major problem some 60 
per cent were dissatisfied with their society in more general terms. In 
contrast, among those who regarded class issues as of secondary or of 
little importance, only a minority (43 per cent) were dissatisfied. There is 
no equivalent of this difference of pattern among British workers — 
indeed there appears to be very little tendency for resentment about 
class inequality to become generalized into a wider critique of society. 
Only 26 per cent of those who felt strongly about class inequality were at 
the same time dissatisfied with their society in more general terms, and 
indeed this is a level of dissatisfaction that is little different from that to 
be found among those for whom class inequality was not an issue of 
major importance (23 per cent). 

A second indication of the degree of politicization of the issue of class 
inequality could be held to lie in workers’ favourability to an increase in 
the power of the organizations of the labour movement. If we take first 
the case of the trade unions, it has been shown repeatedly that, far from 
favouring an increase in the power of trade unions, British workers tend 
to consider them to be already too powerful. The data from the British 
election studies suggests that this has been true for a majority of manual 
workers since the mid-1g60s. In 1966 some 55 per cent of British 
workers considered that the trade unions had too much power, in 1970 
53 per cent and by October 1974 the figure had risen to 68 per cent. John 
Westergaard has argued that this may reflect primarily the impatience of 
workers with the ‘official’ organization of the labour movement which 
have been effectively incorporated and hence defused as agencies of 
social change.'® However, Ewe examine the data for 1970 it is notable 
that those who think that the unions have too much power are more 
unsympathetic to strikers (+26 per cent), less likely to think that big 
business is too powerful (—8 per cent), more favourable to the 
imposition of wage controls (+8 per cent), and more likely to think of 
themselves as supporters of the Conservative Party (+ 19 per cent). Allin 
all this hardly conveys the picture of a body of grass roots militants 
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rejecting the existing institutional order and there seems little 
alternative but to accept the fact that British workers are unenthusiastic 
about the idea of an increase in the power of organized labour. 

French workers, on the other hand, would appear to be considerably 
more favourable to an increase in the influence of the unions. In 1970, a 
survey by Sondages showed that only 16 per centthought that the unions 
were already playing too important a role in France, while the most 
frequent response (39 per cent) was that they should have more 
influence. A somewhat differently worded question in 1972 suggests that 
66 per cent of workers were in favour of an increase in union influence, 
while 18 per cent thought that it was about right at-present, and only 7 
per cent wanted it to be less great.'* Clearly, without identical question 
formats we must judge these comparisons to be fairly crude ones — but 
the differences are too. marked to allow much room for doubt about the 
fact that French and British workers have very different views about the 
existing power of their respective trade union movements. It may be that 
this difference reflects the effective power at present wielded by the trade 
unions in the two countries rather than a difference in ultimate 
aspirations for the position of the trade unions in society. The evidence 
is not available to give an adequate answer to this question, but it is 
difficult altogether to abstract French workers’ desire for an increase in 
the power of the trade unions from their markedly more radical patterns 
of political support. 

In both the late 1960s and in the 1970s the French Communist Party 
was still receiving the support of approximately a third of French 
working class voters, while its equivalent in Britain received less than 1 
per cent of the votes of British workers. Further, in France a striking 
feature of the 1970s has been the steadily growing strength of the left. In 
the election of 1967 just under half of manual workers (49 per cent) 
supported the parties of the left, and the figure for 1968 was only 
marginally higher (51 per cent). However, in the 1970s there was a 
remarkable upsurge in the strength of the French Socialist Party which 
carried the overall proportion of left support in the working class up to 
64 per cent in 1978 and 72 per cent in 1978. We should note that this 
marked increase in support for the Socialist Party occurred after the 
party had carried out a major ideological swing to the left embodied in 
its decision to adhere to a joint programme of government with the 
French Communist Party and that, although the PCF lost its position as 
the most powerful party on the left, there was little sign of any significant 
erosion of its support. In 1967 33 per cent of workers voted for the PCF, 
in 1978 36 per cent. !° 

The scenario in Britain, on the other hand, has been very different. 
Whereas in 1966 some 72 per cent of manual workers claimed to have 
supported the Labour Party, by the end of the decade its support in the 
working class appears to have been seriously eroded — tumbling to 61 
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per cent by 1970. A further decline was noticeable in the election of 
February 1974 (58 per cent), and despite a slight recovery in the election 
of October, the signs are that over the decade as a whole the decline in its 
working class support continued remorselessly. According to the 
Eurobarometer studies, it stood at only 52 per cent in the spring of 1976 
and by 1977 only a minority of manual workers were claiming to 
support Labour. 

Thus, while in the mid-1960s there was no easy answer to the question 
of which working ‘class was more radical in terms of political 
organization, by the late 1970s there was no longer much room for 
doubt. French workers were both much more likely to support the left in 
general, and a very substantial proportion of workers continued to 
adhere to the French Communist Party. 

However, it is far from clear that this relatively high level of 
mobilization behind the Marxist parties of the French Left signifies the 
prevalence of ‘revolutionary’ consciousness in the working class in the 
sense of the desire for a wholesale and sudden transformation of the 
existing social order. The evidence is substantial that French workers are 
deeply committed to panay institutions,!® and, perhaps as a 
consequence of this, the majority of French workers would appear to 
prefer the scenario of change through gradual reform. Indeed, it is far 
from clear that a major part of the French working class has ever been in 
favour of revolution in the conventional sense. Part of the confusion on 
this score may derive from a somewhat loose reading of Richard 
Hamilton’s Affluence and the French Worker in the Fourth Republic where it 
might appear that in the 1950s some 40 per cent of skilled and 54 per 
‘cent of unskilled workers expected change through revolution. But such 
a conclusion is only plausible if we accept the validity of Hamilton’s 
procedure of cutting out non-response in cases where non-response 
rates are high. If we recalculate the figures on the basis of the original 
sample numbers we note a dramatic slump in the revolutionary fervour 
of the French working class to 21 per cent for unskilled workers and 16 
per cent for the skilled.!” 

In the ig6os and 1970s the figures relating to a preference for 
revolutionary change fluctuate rather disconcertingly. In the summer of 
1968 it would seem that only g per cent of French male manual workers 
advocated revolutionary action as a means for changing society and the 
European Community Survey gives a figure of only 7 per cent for 1970 
for the working class as a whole. If these figures are correct, then the 
decade as a whole may have seen an interesting increase in the adherence 
of French workers to the idea of revolutionary change. In 1977 some 30 
per cent endorsed the view that ‘The entire way our society is organized 
must be radically changed by revolutionary action’, although by en 
1978 — perhaps as a result of the ferocious internal war of the French left 
and the subsequent defeat of the left in the elections of March — the 
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TABLE IV Favourability to revolutionary action 


RS 


French British 
% % 
1977 1978 1977 1978 
o o m Imma 
1. The entire way our society is organized 
must be radically changed by revolu- 
tionary action 30 10 8 6 
2. Oursocietymustbegraduallyimproved 
by reforms 59 62 58 60 
3. Our present society must be valiantly 
defended against all subversive forces 6 25 24 27 
4. DK/NA 5 4 9 7 
(205) (205) (366) (365) 
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figure had come down again to 10 per cent (Table IV). However, 
whatever significance we give to these fluctuations, the greater part of 
the French working class would appear to be firmly reformist. 


THE ALTERNATIVE 


We have precious little information about the private utopias that may 
haunt the minds of men, but we can examine whether there is any 
substantial degree of commitment to the principal alternative economic 
order that has been advocated by the major Socialist and Communist 
parties of Western Europe — that of public ownership of the means of 
production. i 

In Britain, the level of resentment against class inequality would 
appear to be so low that it would be theoretically surprising ifwe were to 
find any high level of commitment to a major extension of public 
ownership. The data effectively indicate rather low levels of support for 
further nationalization although there was a slight increase in the early 
1970s. In 1966 only 10 per cent of British manual workers were of the 
view that a lot more industries should be nationalized, while the 
proportion crept up to 12 per cent in February 1974 and 14 per cent in 
October of the same year. More popular was the option that a few more 
industries should be nationalized. This received the approval of 22 per 
cent in 1966, 19 per cent in February 1974 and 24 per cent in October 
1974. Overall the theme of nationalization found some response among 
32 per cent of the British working class in the mid-sixties, and 38 per cent 
in October 1974. It might conceivably be the case that British workers 
are indifferent to nationalization but are committed to some vision of 
self-government in industry, but it is notable that in October 1974 only 
24 per cent of workers considered it to be very important that the 
government should give workers more say in the running of the place 
where they worked. 7s and large, British workers would appear to 
accept the legitimacy of an economic order based on private ownership. 
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In France, however, we would expect to find a high level of support 
for an alternative economic order. The comparative evidence is very 
difficult to assess because of differences in question wording, but one 
point emerges clearly: French surveys in the 1960s and 1970s on the 
theme of nationalization indicate only a minority preference for a 
widespread extension of public ownership. In 1966, Sondages asked 
people whether they were in favour of denationalizing certain sectors, 
extending nationalization or neither. Only g2 per cent of French 
workers favoured further nationalization. A decade later, in 1 976, Sofres 
asked whether nationalization of the banks and some large enterprises 
would ‘play a positive or a negative role’ in resolving the existing 
economic crisis. Forty-three per cent of workers thought that it would 
help, 13 per cent that it would make things worse and 14 per cent that it 
would make no difference. '* Certainly the issue of nationalization would 
not appear to be a critical one in attracting votes to the left. When in July 
1972 an IFOP survey asked whether the fact that the French Socialist and 
Communist parties had adopted a common programme including a 
certain number of nationalizations, had affected their favourability to 
the candidates of these parties the most common reply by far was that it 
had had no influence, (44 per cent) while only 26 per cent claimed that it 
made them more likely to vote for the left.!9 Nationalization does not 
appear to provide in France, any more than it does in Britain, the type of 
unifying theme which could give purpose and direction to class action. 

As in the case of Britain, we have only very limited information on 
other possible institutional alternatives. The theme of self-government 
in industry has received more enthusiastic support from the French 
Socialist Party and from one of the leading French trade unions — the 
CFDT — than it has from any major organization of the Labour 
movement in Britain. But it would seem that French workers are more 
sceptical. In 1968 only 3g per cent of French male workers thought that 
‘things would go better if the workers were owners of all important 
industries’.?° In 1969, a national survey of French workers asked people 
whether they thought it would be best for the firm in which they worked 
to be run by the state, by the unions, by the whole personnel, or as it was 
at present. This certainly revealed a very high level of dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing structure of French industry — only 46 per cent of workers 
wanted things to stay as they were. However, at the same time it showed a 
very high level of fragmentation of opinion, about what might be a 
preferable alternative. We find a fairly low degree of support for 
nationalization, (16 per cent) and even less interest in control by the 
unions. (11 per cent) Self-government by the personnel does emerge as 
the preferred alternative, but even this has the adherence of only 21 per 
cent.?! What would seem to be the case is that French workers reject the 
legitimacy of the existing institutions in industry, but, that there is little 
consensus about the type of institutional system that might replace 
them. At the most French workers may have ‘alternatives’, but there 
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appears to be no single alternative that could give a measure of cohesion 
to a working-class movement. 

There can be little doubt that the French working class emerges from 
this evidence as substantially more radical than the British. Whether or 
not we consider that this radicalism amounts to ‘class consciousness’, let 
alone ‘revolutionary class consciousness’, will be dependent on the 
specific definition of the terms that is regarded as acceptable and on the 
stringency or laxity of the criteria deployed. The main areas in which 
radical attitudes are to be found with some prevalence among French 
workers appear to be in their self-consciousness as members of the 
working class, in their greater resentment about economic inequality 
between classes, and in their greater degree of diffuse dissatisfaction 
with the structure of their society. However, it is important to note that 
the proportion of workers with radical attitudes even in these areas 
rarely exceeds 60 per cent and there are clearly profound internal 
ideological divisions within the French working class. Further, it would 
appear to be a radicalism of a largely negative type rather than one that 
poses a direct threat to the economic institutions of French society. For 
only a minority of French workers appear to be committed to an 
alternative economic order based on state ownership of industry and an 
even smaller minority favours any form of sudden or ‘ruptural’ change 
in the structure of society. French workers may be highly critical of class 
inequality and they appear to see it as rooted in the wider structure of 
society, but they remain committed to gradual social change through 
parliamentary institutions and there is little consensus about an 
alternative institutional order. 


PARTY AND SOCIAL RADICALISM 


One of the firmer conclusions that emerged from sociological studies in 
the 1960s was that there was no simple relationship between income 
levels and workers’ attitudes to their society.?? Indeed, it seems 
improbable that there is any direct relationship between the experience 
of deprivation as consumer and peoples’ attitudes to class inequality. In 
1976 a majority of French workers were strongly in favour ofa reduction 
in social inequality and were dissatisfied with their society, while this was 
the case with only a minority of British workers. However, when people 
were asked whether they had to cut back in what they would like to buy, 
only a minority of French workers (42 per cent) said that they restricted 
themselves in their spending, while a very substantial majority (81 per 
cent) of British workers appear to have experienced financial difficulties. 
Within each country there is little relationship between peoples’ 
experience of financial constraints and the strength of their feeling 
about the importance of reducing inequality. Ifanything, those who had 
experienced less pressure as consumers were marginally more likely to 


feel strongly about inequality.”* 
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Given such a poor connection between experience as consumer and 
social radicalism, a theoretical emphasis on the importance of mass 
working class parties as organizations capable of diffusing specific 
interpretations of the social order has evident attractions. Frank Parkin, 
for instance, has argued that ‘once established among the subordinate 
the radical mass party is able to provide its supporters with political 
cues, signals and information of a very different kind from that made 
available by the dominant culture. To a considerable degree workers 
may look to their party for political guidance in the attempt to make 
sense of their social world’.* Referring more specifically to the case of 
France and Italy, he writes ‘It seems plausible to suggest that if socialist 
parties ceased to present a radical, class-oriented meaning system to 
their supporters, then such an outlook would not persist of its own 
accord among the subordinate class’.?5 

Given the paucity of research in this field, we are far from being ina 
position to make an adequate sociological assessment of such a view. 
The most we can do is to examine briefly the surface plausibility of the 
argument in the light of what evidence there is and to consider a few of 
the hurdles that it needs to surmount. One difficulty in examining the 
thesis is that the mechanisms by which the working class party is 
supposed to exercise its influence are only sketched in lightly; however, 
the underlying theory appears to be that of party identification. We 
should note the stress that Parkin places on the influence of the party on 
its ‘supporters’, his explicit reference to one of the leading exponents of 
party identification theory — Philip Converse, and indeed the fact that he 
adds his own emphasis to Converse’s proposition that eee in the 
lower strata of society assume their views on political issues from élites 
‘who hold their confidence’. Basically, then, the thesis would appear to 
imply the selective assimilation of political messages on the basis of 
prior identifications with specific parties. 

If such mechanisms are at work, then we would expect to see them 
reflected in the pattern of the data. First, we would expect to find a 
markedly higher degree of polarization within the French working class 
— with a sharp divergence in attitude between, on the one hand, 
supporters of the left who are exposed to radical ideologies and, on the 
other, supporters of the parties of the right and those with no party 
attachments (the non-partisans) who lack any prior affective attachment 
to the élites of the left. In Britain, the lower degree of polarization in 
party ideologies should be reflected in greater similarity in the attitudes 
of their supporters. Second, the principal difference between workers in 
the two countries should be on the left. We can assume that French and 
British workers whose ‘confidence’ is placed in the political élites of the 
right will be exposed to broadly similar influences in favour of the 
preservation of the existing system of class inequality. It is the workers 
on the left who will be exposed to very dissimilar forms of ideology. 

Taking first the question of class identity, the data would appear to 
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contradict both these expectations. It is in Britain rather than in France 
that we find the major difference between the proportion of the 
supporters of the Left and Right that consider themselves to be working 
class (Table V). The difference in France is very small indeed (8 per cent), 
compared to 23 per cent in Britain. Equally supporters of the French 
Right are much closer in their pattern of identification to supporters of 
the French Left than to right wing workers in Britain. As there is no 
convincing way in which the difference between the two countries can be 
accounted for in terms of the ideological positions of the parties, it 
seems probable that party ideology is a factor of relatively little 


TABLE V Social radicalism by party preference 











Britain Labour Non-partisans Conservative 
Percentage with working-class self- 
identification (1974) 44 27 21 
(318) (51) (106) 
Percentage thinking reduction of 
inequality between rich and poor 
very important 27 26 14 
(128) (72) (80) 
Percentage dissatisfied with the type 
of society* 26 19 28 
(269) (204) (179) 
Percentage favourable to change by 
revolutionary action** 7 7 5 
(323) (151) (197) 
France Left Non-partisans Right 
Percentage with working-class self- 
identification (1967) 70 54 62 
(260) (134) (158) 
Percentage thinking reduction of 
inequality between rich and poor 
very important 62 50 39 
(85) (48) (33) 
Percentage dissatisfied with the type 
of society® 75 39 39 
(224) (70) (70) 
Percentage favourable to change by 
revolutionary action** 26 16 1 
(266) (57) (78) 





* Based on the combined data from the May 1976 and April/May 1977 Euro- 
barometers to improve cell numbers. 

** Based on combined data from the April/May 1977 and May 1978 Eurobarometers. 
Note: The problem of cell numbers necessitates a relatively crude classification by party 
preference in France. The ‘Left’ includes supporters of the PSU, the PCF, the French 
Socialist Party and the Left Radicals. The Right includes the parties of the ‘majority’ 
supporting the government. 
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significance in stimulating a sense of psychological membership in the 
working class. 

If we turn to the question of the importance attached to the reduction 
of economic inequalities between classes, we find a considerably more 
complex picture. The polarization between Left and Right is now 
considerably sharper in France than in Britain, as would be predicted if 
party ideology is the critical influence. On the other hand, it is 
noticeable that the radicalism of French workers still extends well 
beyond the confines of the Left. Indeed, French workers that support the 
Right are not only considerably more likely to stress the importance of 
reducing inequality than British workers that support the Conservative 
Party (39 per cent compared to 14 per cent), but they are markedly more 
radical than British Labour Party supporters (27 per cent). In short, ifwe 
are to give privileged status to the influence of party ideology, we would 
need to explain why a radical perception of society appeals to a 
considerable proportion of workers whose ‘confidence’ is placed in an 
altogether different set of élites than those most concerned to present a 
picture of conflicting class interest. 

The problems with the thesis become more acute when we compare 
the supporters of the Left with the non-partisans. In their overall pattern 
of answers, the non-partisans certainly cannot be regarded as covert 
left-wing supporters. They are even less likely than workers on the Right 
to consider themselves to be working class, and in their level of 
satisfaction with society they are very much akin to workers of the Right. 
However, in their degree of resentment about economic differentials 
between classes they reveal a remarkably high level of radicalism. F P 
per cent of the non-partisans (compared to 62 per cent of Left 
supporters) placed great importance on the reduction of class 
inequality. It might be that the non-partisans, lacking any firm point of 
political anchorage, are heavily influenced by the ideological output of 
the left-wing parties. However, an explanation of this type would 
immediately raise the problem ofaccounting for the selective character of 
the assimilation of left-wing views by the non-partisans, and in addition 
it gains little support if we analyse the non-partisans in terms of their 
level of political interest. The level of radiealisin among non-partisans 
who discuss politics at least occasionally with their friends (56 per cent), 
is only marginally higher than among those who claim that they never 
discuss politics (50 per cent) (Table VI). 

Another possibility is that the aLtiog| high level of radicalism of 
the non-partisans is a result of the data inaccuracies that can easily 
accompany small sample numbers. To check whether this was the case, 
we examined the data for a comparable question in the French national 
election study of 1967, where the sample numbers are much more 
satisfactory. When asked whether ‘in the distribution of national 
revenue, the workers are disadvantaged’, some 71 per cent of supporters 
of the Left strongly agree, but this is also true for a majority (52 per cent) 
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TABLE VI The importance of class inequalities by party preference and by degree of political 
involvement among French manual workers 


(Percentage thinking reduction of inequality between rich and poor very important) 


e o e a a 


Discusses political matters Party preference 
with friends: Left Non-partisans Right 
ooo 
Frequently/Occasionally 65% 56% 44% 
55) (16) (16) 
Never 62% 50% 40% 
(26) (30) (15) 





Source: Eurobarometer, May 1976, 


(Percentage feeling strongly that workers are disadvantaged in the distribution of national revenue) 








Party preference 
Interested in politics: Left Non-partisans Right 
Very much/Somewhat 78% i 46% 
(54) (13) 
Not very much 71% 50% 50% 
(11) (28) (70) 
Notatall 68% 55% 42% 
(93) (97) (74) 





* N=g, of whom one felt strongly about the issue. 
Source: French National Election Study, 1967. 
Note: The measure of party preference in the Eurobarometer study is simply one of 
declared voting intention; the measure in the national election study is the ‘stronger’ one 


of party identification, as derived from the question: ‘To which party do you usually feel 
the closest?’ 


of the non-partisans. If we compare the non-partisans who claim to 
have no interest at all in politics with those who have at least some 
interest, we again find that the level of political interest makes very little 
difference. In fact, the apolitical partisans were a little more likely to feel 
strongly that workers were disadvantaged (Table VI). Since it has been 
shown that political interest in France is strongly related to the attention 
paid to political information, it seems difficult to believe that the 
radicalism of apolitical non-partisans can be satisfactorily explained in 
terms of direct political mobilization by the parties of the Left.26 Rather, 
it seems likely that the French Left accentuates what is already a very high 
threshold of discontent. In general, an adequate explanation of French 
workers’ resentment about class inequality would need to account for 
the fact that it permeates groups that have no evident affective 
attachment to the parties of the Left and that are therefore unlikely — in 
terms of the theory — to give privileged attention to their political 
messages. 

The items on which party support does appear to differentiate along 
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the lines that we would expect are those concerned with the 
generalization of dissatisfaction to the wider structure of society and 
commitment to an extension of public ownership. Broadly speaking, 
both the Labour Party and the French Left have advocated the 
advantages of an increase in state control over industry. However, the 
British Labour Party tends to disassociate this from the idea of any 
major modification in the character of society (which is presented as 
fundamentally sound). The French Left, in contrast, presents 
nationalization as the prerequisite to the fundamental transformation of 
a society that is inherently exploitative.?” These two rather different 
perspectives are reflected in the attitudes of supporters in the two 
countries. In October 1974, while Labour supporters were thinking 
primarily in terms of a very limited extension of nationalization, it is 
none the less notable that a majority (52 per cent) were willing to 
endorse some extension of state control. This contrasts sharply with the 
percentages both among Conservative supporters (8 per cent) and 
among non-partisans (14 per cent). For France, we havea breakdown by 
party only for the more demanding question of whether people think 
that ‘things would go better, or less well, if the State owned all the 
important industries.’ However, the basic o is similar to that in 
Britain: supporters of the Left are markedly more favourable (45 per 
cent) than either those of the Right (24 per cent) or non-partisans (26 per 
cent). Since we know that nationalization is not one of the major motives 
that lead people to support parties of the Left in either country, it seems 
plausible that in their views about political strategy for social change 
workers are significantly influenced by party doctrines.®* Certainly this 
would be a helpful explanation for the apparent increase in 
favourability towards nationalization among British workers in the early 
19708. 

Equally, when we turn to the question of satisfaction with society, we 
again find the type of difference between French and British workers that 
we would expect. In Britain, in the period 1976—7 there was very little 
difference between the levels of satisfaction characteristic of Labour and 
Conservative supporters; indeed Tory workers were if anything slightly 
more dissatisfied. In France, in contrast, we find a high level of 
polarization by party. Some 75 per cent of French workers of the Left 
were critical of their society as against only 39 per cent of right-wing 
supporters and equally 39 per cent of the non-partisans. While the 
French right remains persistently more radical than the British right, the 
distinctiveness of supporters of the French Left appears well confirmed. 
The pattern of the data would fit reasonably well the argu:nent that the 
British Labour Party — either through its explicit ideological stance or 
through its practice in government — reinforces social consensus by 
leading its supporters to accept the validity of the underlying 
institutional structure of society, whereas the French Left intensifies 
social antagonisms by politicizing resentments about class inequality 
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and channelling them into a wider-ranging critique of society. The 
evidence then would appear partially consistent with the argument that 
party doctrines exercise a significant influence on working class attitudes 
to class inequality. While resentment about economic inequality would 
appear to be too general in France to be adequately explained in these 
terms, there is more support for the view that the parties play a role in 
the extent to which class resentment is generalized into dissatisfaction 
with the wider structure of society and in winning consent to specific 
political strategies for social change. 


However, such evidence of consistency between the data and theoretical 
expectation hardly resolves the major problem confronting such a 
theory, namely, that of making a convincing argument that party 
loyalties are causally prior to the development of firm positions on 
major social issues. The major strategy for trying to overcome this 
difficulty in the literature on party identification has been to attempt to 
show that party loyalties are primarily acquired in childhood, through 
socialization in the family, and thus precede and influence the formation 
of attitudes on more specific issues. Children, it is argued, acquire a 
party identification which is emotionally charged and an integral part of 
their personality, and this party then becomes the major source of their 
political information and their principal guide in the evaluation of 
major social issues. At least in the late 1960s and early 1970s, research 
into political socialization in the United States and Britain appeared to 
be giving some appearance of credibility to this general picture of the 
process of opinion formation.” 

But if we try to apply this argument to France we immediately 
encounter a number of important difficulties. It was Converse himself 
who first brought to our attention the fact that the patterns of party 
identification characteristic of the United States and Britain are 
markedly less applicable to France.” First, analysing data for the 1958 
election in France, Converse and Dupeux found that the level of partisan 
identification in the adult population was very much lower than in either 
the United States or Britain. In terms of the whole electorate, only 42 per 
cent of the French regarded themselves as having a special affinity to a 
particular political party, compared to some 75 per cent in the United 
States and over go per cent in Britain. In trying to explain these 
differences, Converse and Dupeux went back to the underlying 
principles of party identification theory. If the acquisition of party 
identifications was largely explicable in terms of childhood 
socialization, then cross-cultural differences in levels of identification 
were likely to reflect profound differences in the nature of political 
education in the family. The data seemed to bear this out well: whereas 
in the United States some 76 per cent were aware of their father’s 
political preferences, this was the case with only 25 per cent of the French 
— indicating a much poorer flow of political aounaaion within the 
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French family. Moreover, one of the major implications that the authors 
drew from this low level of party identification acquired through early 
socialization was a marked volatility in voting behaviour under the 
pressures of the moment. Clearly, if this is the case, then the French 
scene would seem a particularly poor one for a demonstration of the 
long-term influence of parties in the formation of opinion. 

The interpretation offered by Converse and Dupeux has led 
subsequently to an extended debate about the nature and determinants 
of partisanship in France. David Cameron has argued thatit reflects past 
macro-structural factors such as relatively low levels of education, a 
series of major political crises, economic underdevelopment and the 
late extension of the franchise to women rather than deeply-rooted and 
enduring social-psychological characterisics of the French family.*' As 
such, it is likely to be, and is indeed proving to be, a transitory 
„phenomenon that will disappear with the modernization of French 
political and social life. In a similar vein, Inglehart and Hochstein have 
pointed to the crucial importance of Gaullism in consolidating the 
French right and argue that French levels of partisanship are now higher 
than those that prevail in the United States. By 1969, they suggest, the 
proportion of identifiers in France had risen to 80 per cent; while, in the 
United States, it had tumbled to 68 per cent by 1970.%? Even if this were 
the case, it would hardly help us to understand the persistence of French 
radicalism in earlier decades. But, if we examine the evidence more 
closely it is clear that such a dramatic rise in levels of partisanship can 
only be demonstrated if we are prepared to throw together answers in 
terms of parties, political leaders and candidates, general references to 
the Left/Right spectrum and all manner of weird responses. In both 
1968 and 19609 still only 50 per cent of the French electorate claimed any 
attachment to a political party.*8 

More plausible is the view that the low level of party identification in 
France reflects above all the prevalence on the French Right of poorly 
organized and highly fragmented parties that change their names with 
quite bewildering rapidity. To the extent that this is true it might have 
important consequences for the thesis, since we could expect 
considerably higher levels of partisanship in the French working class 
given the existence of well organized mass parties on the Left since the 
early part of the century. Equally, the shifting character of party labels 
has been much less marked on the Left than on the Right; the 
Communist Party has retained its identity from birth and the Socialist 
Party has been through only one major shift in nomenclature since 1905 
— albeit rather a recent one (1969). To a certain extent, this expectation 
of a higher level of identification in the French working class would 
appear to be correct. The French national election study of 1967 shows 
that some 62 per cent of French workers claimed that there was a party to 
which they usually felt closest, while a national survey of French workers 
in the summer of 196g indicates a figure of some 65 per cent**. But we 
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are still very far from the proportion characteristic of British workers (go 
per cent) and still more crucially we find that even within the French 
working class only 33 per cent have any idea of what party their father 
supported during their childhood, as compared to 76 per cent of British 
manual workers (October 1974). In short, it still seems far from clear 
that diffuse party allegiance, acquired early in life, provides the essential 
framework by means of which French workers interpret social reality. 

Yet, there remains a puzzle. For, as has long been evident to French 
historians and political scientists, there have been impressive 
continuities in the French voting patterns over time and Francois 
Goguel has shown just how tenacious have been the Left and Right wing 
orientations of the different French regions.” In its overall pattern, the 
French political map is certainly no mere reproduction of the 
revolutionary and counter-revolutionary divisions of 1793 — although 
there are areas of France whose political traditions do seem to climb 
back to the early 19th century. But, more commonly, it would appear 
that the political orientations that took shape towards the end of the 
nineteenth century and in the early twentieth century have remained 
with uncanny persistence up to the present period. The northern French 
departments were already becoming bastions of the Left by the 18gos 
and equally the strength of the Right wing vote in eastern France has 
been evident since the time of the Dreyfus affair in the 1890s. Clearly this 
continuity should not be exaggerated, as there have been a ee 
shifts in the relative radicalism of departments over time, but he 
continuity of an overall orientation to the Left or to the Right in 
different areas does seem to require explanation. 

The most probable answer is that French workers do have a 
reasonably deeply-rooted sense of political identity, but that it involves 
a self-placement in terms of Left and Right rather than identification 
with any particular party. It.is interesting to see, for instance, that while 
questions about party allegiance frequently get non-response rates of 
between 30 per cent and 50 per cent, questions couched in terms of the 
Left-Right dimension do very much better. Ina similar study, Deutsch et 
al. found that some go per cent of the French electorate could locate 
themselves on the Left-Right scale and subsequent studies have shown 
levels varying between 78 per cent and 85 per cent.®¢ In Britain people 
appear to find it relatively easy to classify themselves in terms of party, 
but they have much greater difficulty when it comes to locating 
themselves on a Left-Right dimension. Research by Butler and Stokes 
showed that only 25 per cent of the British electorate thought of 
themselves spontaneously in. Left-Right terms, and that although, when 
specifically asked, 78 ee er cent could rank parties in these terms, some 11 
per cent appeared to be using the scale either unconventionally or with 
downright ignorance.’ Similarly, the 1973 European Community 
Survey offers evidence of this difference in patterns of self-identification 
in the two countries. While in both countries 80 per cent of manual 
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workers were able to locate themselves in terms of Left and Right, there 
was a sharp difference in the ease with which they could do so. A clear 
majority of the French workers (74 per cent) identified themselves in 
these terms without hesitation, while this was the case for only 49 per 
cent of the British workers. 

It would appear then that the French may have a stable source of 
political identification which would induce them to give preference to 
messages of particular sets of political élites. Certainly, if this is true, we 
would expect to find much higher levels of recall of parental political 
position in terms of this general dimension than was the case for 
questions relating to party support. The evidence would suggest that this 
is the case. Whereas Converse and Dupeux found that in the general 
electorate only 25 per cent could recall their father’s party (and the 
figure was still only 43 per cent in 1968), a national study in 1968 shows 
that some 76 per cent of the electorate could place their fathers in terms 
of Left, Right or Centre.*® Similarly, while in 1967 only 33 per cent of 
workers could recall their father’s party, the survey of 1968 shows 70 per 
cent able to locate their position on the Left-Right spectrum. This is very 
close indeed to the percentage of workers in Britain who can recall their 
father’s party (76 per cent). In short, whatever the problem of 
communication within the French family it would not appear to prevent 
children becoming aware of the general ideological orientation of their 
parents, and thereby entering the political arena with a predisposition 
towards the political messages of political leaders of one side of the 
political spectrum rather than another. Equally as has been shown by 
the research of Annick Percheron, although the mechanisms of familial 
transmission appear to be very much more complex than in the 
countries such as Britain or the United States, French adolescents have 
already acquired in their early socialization certain broad political 
orientations that would seem likely to predispose them to pay particular 
attention to the messages of specific sets of élites on issues that extend 
beyond their more immediate field of experience.*9 

Clearly the main conclusion from a review of this data is the need for 
much more rigorous, systematic and detailed comparisons of the 
attitudes to class inequality of workers in the two societies. The portraits 
sketched here must be regarded as provisional. However, the evidence 
we have examined would appear to confirm that French workers are in 
several important respects substantially closer to the notion of the ‘class 
conscious’ worker than the British. They are more likely to feel a sense of 
psychological membership in the working class, they are more resentful 
about economic inequalities between the rich and the poor, and they are 
more likely to feel a generalized sense of. dissatisfaction with their 
society. On the other hand, they ppe to be fundamentally reformist 
in their commitment to grad change through parliamentary 
institutions and, at least at present, there is little evidence of consensus 
about an alternative institutional order. As far as the explanation of the 
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higher levels of radicalism in France is concerned, it would seem difficult 
to account satisfactorily for the wide-spread resentment about class 
inequality among French workers in terms of their exposure to the 
radical ideologies of the parties of the Left. Where these parties may 
exercise an influence is in generalizing discontent about inequality into a 
broader sense that fundamental changes are needed in the structure of 
society. 


Duncan Gallie 
Reader in Sociology 
University of Warwick 


APPENDIX — DATA SOURCES 


Unless otherwise stated the information used in the article is drawn from a re-analysis of 
a series of surveys provided by the Social Science Research Council Survey Archive and 
made available by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research and 
the Belgian Archives for the Social Sciences. I have listed below the studies used and the 
principal investigators and original collectors of the data. Neither the original collectors 
nor the organizations that have made the data available bear any responsibility for the 
analysis or interpretations presented here. 


Study Data originally collected by: 
Eurobarometer 5 (May 1976) J.R. Rabier and R. Inglehart 
Eurobarometer 7 (April/May 1977) J.R. Rabier 
Eurobarometer g (May/June 1978) J.-R. Rabier 
The European Community Survey, 1970 J.R. Rabier and R. Inglehart 
The European Community Study, 1973 J.R. Rabier and R. Inglehart 
The French National Election Study, 1967 P. Converse and R. Pierce 
Study of Political Change in Britain 1968—70 D. Butler and D. Stokes 
Political Change in Britain 1969—70 (Cross-Section) D. Butler and D. Stokes 
The British Election Study, February 1974 I. Crewe and Bo Sarlvik 
The British Election Study, October 1974 I. Crewe and Bo Sarlvik 


I have based the analysis for manual workers, in each of these studies, on the 
respondent’s occupation. This has a major disadvantage in comparison to the 
conventional opinion poll technique of classifying respondents in terms of the 
occupation of the head of household in that it provides smaller sample numbers. 
However for a discussion of attitudes in the working class it provides a purer and more 
theoretically relevant sociological category. For the British election studies I have used 
the socio-economic groups for skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers; and in the 
French National election study, the INSEE occupational codings for manual workers. 
Both exclude service personnel and housewives. The Eurobarometer surveys use a much 
cruder occupational classification. There are only sketchy indications of the coding for 
the category of ‘manual worker’; it excludes housewives but probably includes service 
personnel. The lack of a standard occupational classification scheme between countries 
is obviously a major additional reason for regarding the comparisons made as 
provisional. 

Clearly, too, with relatively small sample numbers much more attention should be 
paid to broad consistency of pattern between surveys than to any one set of figures from 
a single survey. 

The British election surveys were multi-stage national probability samples, and the 
Eurobarometer studies were national stratified quota samples. 
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Injustice: The Social Bases of Obedience 
and Revolt 

Barrington Moore, Jr. Macmillan 1978 
xviii + 540 pp. £10.00 


There is an imagery of revolutionary 
change according to which the subversion 
of a given status quo necessarily constitutes 
the mission of the very groups suffering 
oppression and exploitation within that 
status quo, and as such directly interested in 
(though not always capable of) eliminat- 
ing or dispossessing its beneficiaries. This 
vision of revolutionary change has 
tremendous aesthetic and moral appeal (it 
is luminously expressed, among other 
places, in the ‘Magnificat’ (Luke, i, 46 ff)). 
However, it works very poorly as an 
account of major historical instances of 
revolutionary change. In these as a rule 
the status quo is not so much subverted 
from below by the oppressed, as knocked 
sideways by other groups, which have 
gained control over new forms of social 
power, extraneous or tangential to the 
status quo’s institutional core. 

This generalization (recently restated by 
Eisenstadt) applies most clearly to the 
bourgeois revolution(s); and yet that most 
profound student of the latter, Karl Marx, 
adopted instead the ‘Magnificat model’ in 
arguing the prospect of the social 
revolution. The tension in his thinking 
between those two models could not be 
resolved simply by surrendering one: the 
historical evidence for the former was too 
overwhelming; and the latter was required 
by Marx’s own view of capitalism as the 
penultimate state in human development, 
where two (and only two) classes — 
pa Hae oppressor and oppressed — 
confronted one another. 

It should be possible to use the 
historical record of the century since 


Marx’s death to establish whether he had 
been right to exempt the industrial 
working class from the rule that the 
oppressed do not make revolutions. The 
book under review bears directly upon 
this question, which unavoidably will 
loom large in the minds of the readers of 
this bulky and occasionally poorly focused 
volume. However, on the one hand the 
author himself is keen to avoid such a 
(relatively) narrow understanding of his 
theme: ‘We ought not to spend all our 
time trying to decide whether or not the 
workers had revolutionary inclinations. 
To do so would be to force the workers’ 
feelings and behaviour into pre- 
determined categories that may have 
little to do with their real lives and 
concerns. . . . [The latter] may have very 
little to do with politics and revolution’ 
(174). Furthermore, he occasionally 
discusses groups other than industrial 
workers as the potential protagonists of 
revolution or rebellion. 

On the other hand, insofar as he deals 
in fact (as he mostly does) with the 
question of the workers’ revolutio 
inclinations, Moore addressess at lengt 
only one aspect of it: the extent to which 
their reactions (revolutionary or other- 
wise) to their condition are fuelled by 
feelings of moral outrage, of con- 
demnation of that condition as unjust. 
Note that in his view such feelings are a 
necessary (469), but not a sufficient 
condition for revolutionary action: 
additional conditions must be present if 
such action is to be engaged in; also, such 
feelings need not lead only to such action. 
Even groups whose moral rejection of 
their own condition puts ‘iron in their 
souls’ may not seek radically to restructure 
the social order, but engage in activities 
(even violent, highly disruptive ones) 
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intended primarily to restore a previous 
ordering of social affairs, to adjust 
marginally the terms of a social contract 
which they still underwrite as essentially 
fair, as long as some features of its current 
operation are removed. Finally, even 
when they in fact undertake revolutionary 
action, this in no way guarantees that 
it will produce a revolutionary outcome, 
or that the latter will definitely and 
significantly improve the condition of 
the groups in question. 

It is very much in the spirit of Moore’s 
continuing scholarly enterprise that these 
several, contingent answers to the 
question of whether the industrial 
working class has (or had) a revolutionary 
location, are not derived theoretically but 
empirically, chiefly on the basis of a close, 
well-documented reconstruction of some 
salient moments in the history of the 
German working class between 1848 and 
1920, and particularly of miners and steel 
workers from the Ruhr. Moore chooses 
this empirical ground because in his 
reasoned view it offered the best 
conditions for the development of class- 
conscious, revolutionary action, possible 
in a mature industrial, Western economy. 
Indeed, in the workers’ insurrectional 
response to the Kapp putsch of 1920, the 
Ruhr saw ‘the closest approximation to a 
spontaneous proletariat revolution that 
has taken place in a modern industrial 
state’ (351). Yet, Moore argues, even in 
that episode the apparent revolutionary 
features of the uprising were shallow and 
weak enough to exclude that the workers 
demonstrated in it a properly revo- 
lutionary vocation. A fortiori. . . . 

Impressive as this central argument of 
Moore’s is, I think it a pity that he has not 
chosen to complement it with an explicit 
discussion of the alternative theoretical 
accounts offered by orthodox and non- 
orthodox Marxists. But Moore’s distaste 
for such discussions is deep-rooted and 
non-partisan: for instance, he implicitly 
adopts a ‘value-added’ approach to the 
causes and consequences of large-scale 
collective action; yet, he disdains to 
compare his own with Smelser’s use of 
that approach. More significantly, while 
the Weberian inspiration of much of his 
reasoning is apparent — for instance, in his 
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rejection of some Marxian positions at p. 
469, or in his views on contingency vs. 
determination in historical development— 
Moore is frigidly non-committal in one of 
his rare express references to Weber’s 
theoretical positions: ‘It is by no means 
clear whether . . . the protestant ethic and the 
spirit of capitalism constituted an important 
breakthrough or a blind alley’! (466, f. 8). 
Finally, it is provoking to see that Moore 
considers ‘sociological’ approaches to 
historical analysis as regularly tainted with 
‘determinism’ (see for instance pp. 157, 
163, 328 ff, 394, 411) — as if he had never 
heard of such eminently non-determinist 
sociologists as, again, Max Weber, or for 
that matter the author of Social origins of 
dictatorship and democracy. . . . 
Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 


In Search of the New Working Class: 
Automation and the Social Integration 
Within the Capitalist Enterprise 

Duncan Gallie Cambridge University Press 
1978 vii +848 pp. £9.50 (£3.95 paper) 


The search in question was conducted by 
the author in two of BP’s British and two 
of their French oil refineries. The cross- 
national perspective was chosen to assess 
the influence of different national cultures 
and institutional practices on an identical 
technological form of production. The 
motivation for the research was that 
authors such as Blauner, Mallet, Naville 
and Woodward had predicated changes in 
the social relations between management 
and workers in highly automated 
industries without allowing for 
independent variation of these relations 
from different cultural conditions. 
Gallie’s principal stalking horse is the 
apparent incongruity between (a) 
Blauner’s claim that work in automated 
industry leads to the elimination of 
workers’ disaffectons and their 
integration into the aims of the enterprise, 
and (b) Mallet’s claim that the kind of 
work involved raises the level of workers’ 
demands, transcending conventional 
trade union strategies by placing workers’ 
control of enterprise and industry on their 
agenda. Not only did these authors fail to 
take into account the influence on the 
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institutional and organizational context of 
social relations of specifically national 
cultural forces according to Gallie (and 
hence the degree to which workers will 
oppose or accept managerial authority) 
but they argued from an inadequate ‘data 
base’ of their own researches. 

However, as we are all now aware, data 
are only collected from within specific 
conceptual perspectives. Gallie explains 
that his perspective is the ‘action’ 
framework: as it was utilized by 
Goldthorpe et al. in their ‘Affluent 
Worker’ studies of the early 1960s. To the 
extent that Gallie perseveres with this neo- 
Weberian approach his account of the 
contrast between French workers (their 
contempt for management and apathy to 
controls over technical decision making), 
and British workers (tolerance of 
managerial prerogatives with their own 
concern for ‘shop floor’ controls) 
becomes selective and distorted. 

In view of the parable status accorded to 
the ‘Affluent Worker’ studies by more 
recent theoretical and methodological 
approaches Gallie’s allegiance is puzzling. 
Despite the fact that classical Marxist 
concepts — such as the ‘labour process’ — 
have enjoyed a vogue, and technology 
has re-emerged as device for ‘de-skilling’ 
the labour force, they do not even gain a 
mention in this text. The appearance of 
alternative methods — to the ‘Affluent 
Worker ’ preoccupation with attitudinal 
quantification — over the past ten 
is acknowledged by Gallie. The methods 
employed in the ‘Search’ involved 
questionnaire interviews and more semi- 
structured discussions, as well as docu- 
mentary analysis of union and managerial 
meetings, policies and propaganda. How- 
ever, the interviewing was primarily 
oriented to the production of quantified 
attitudinal responses and these together 
with extracts from the documents consti- 
tute the bulk of the evidence that is 
presented. 

While substantial efforts are made to 
locate the attitudinal responses and 
textual statements in the substantive 
disputes, procedures and working 
arrangements of the different plants, 
Gallie is ambiguous about the ultimate 
sources of the orientations of French 
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managers to authoritarian-paternalism, 
and the pragmatic ‘semi- 
constitutionalism’ of their British 


counterparts, together with their work 
forces’ respective anti-managerialism and 
co-operativeness. Why no comparison 
was made either of the methods or evi- 
dence from the Nichols and Armstrong 
text — Workers Divided — is even more 
puzzling, since the latter was concerned 
with grounding attitudes of apathetic 
ideologies amongst chemical workers in 
another ‘process’ technology plant (i.e. 
similar to oil refineries) in the objective 
conditions of the plant, its social 
environment, and the prevailing political- 
ideological climate. 

There are numerous references in 
Gallie’s text to the constraints of shift 
working, payment systems and the 
evolution of the different bargaining 
institutions. However, much of this 
evidence is presented as background 
material for the principal explanatory 
strategy of establishing causal relations 
between cultural forms. There are several 
complications with this emphasis. It leads 
to tautologous ‘conclusions’: ‘Such [overt] 
conflict will be conducive to a conflictual 
image of relations with management’ (p. 
209), and also to an ambivalence in the 
discussion of causal primacy. On the one 
hand Gallie posits specific ‘institutional’ 
forms: managerial structures, legal 
provisions, union organization as 
sufficient causes of the different national 
Situations, but also leaves room for a 
possible supervention by different levels of 
the value of equality in the two societies: a 
near Parsonian formulation. 

Gallie does not attempt to explain how 
Mallet could have so misconstrued the 
(admittedly scanty) evidence from his 
single oil refinery case. Mallet, however, 
took as his level of analysis the 
development of ‘progressive’ industrial- 
control objectives in the context of the 
transformation of particular groups of 
new industrialized workers amidst quite 
different local industrial and employment 
patterns in a specified period. By contrast, 
while Gallie’s interview material was 
obtained in the period May 1971 to 
December 1972, the documents analysed 
ranged from 1961 to 1975. Interviews 
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attempted to substantiate the records of 
this period of fourteen years but the 
contexts and conditions of the labour 
relations issues are not systematically 
related to these accounts. 

Gallie’s managerial sources assured 
him that oil refinery technology is 
essentially similar in all companies’ 
refineries. However true this is, it by no 
means follows that all oil companies have 
identical managerial structures and 
strategies with regard to work controls, 
pay and labour relations. Inter-company 
variations might be as significant as 
international variations in this sphere. 
Such a comparison with Mallet’s Caltex 
enterprise might have clarified these 
factors. A further omission (of the kind 
that Mallet at least attempted) is some 
account of the history, policies, markets 
and occupational composition of the BP 
division — one wonders how they might 
compare with development of Caltex in 
the early French post-war period? 

One set of assumptions which Gallie 
does not appear to dispute with Mallet 
and his other reference studies is their 
analysis of the skill-technology 
relationship. Given oil refining’s 
dependence upon what appears to be a 
‘craft? level of experience amongst the 
operators (who are required to have the 
appropriate monitoring skills) an 
important question is whether refining is 
an advanced form of automation with 
respect to its control rather than 
processing mechanisms. Alternatively, 
operators’ autonomy may vary according 
to the division of labour between them 
and technician grades. Gallie refers to 
some of these issues in passing, but omits 
technicians completely from his 
interviews: a significant omission given 
the pivotal role that Mallet accorded them 
in his ‘New Working Class’. 

Where the ‘action’ framework is relaxed 
in this text there are some solid nuggets of 
empirical analysis. Contra Marxists there 
is a salutary demonstration of the way that 
managerial authority diverges as a result 
of trade union organization, strategy and 
political commitments. It is however 
paradoxically where Gallie’s neo- 
Weberian perspective breaks down rather 
than where it is rigorously pursued that 
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insights from the research project are 
communicated to the reader. 

Bryn Jones 

University of Bath 


Learning to Labour: How Working Class 


-Kids get Working Class Jobs 


Paul Willis Saxon House 1977 204 pp. 
£7.50 (£3.95 paper) 


Young Workers: From School to Work 
D. N. Ashton and; David Field Hutchinson 


1976 192 pp. £4.95 


Knuckle Sandwich: Growing up in the 
Working Class Ci 

David Robins and Philip Cohen Penguin 1978 
203 pp. £1.00 


These three books share a similar subject 
matter — working-class youth. Less 
obviously, they share a sinfilar theoretical 
core — an interest in cultural 
reproducition. It is through this aspect 
primarily that they can be compared and 
contrasted. 

Willis attempts, through a detailed 
participant observation study of a small 
group of working-class, non-academic, 
disaffected white males in a small town 
secondary modern, located in a large 
conurbation, to answer the apparently 
simple but surprisingly complex question 
of ‘how working-class kids get working- 
class jobs’. The conventional deterministic 

lanations — socialization into a 
Subordinate class fate or the passive 
acceptance ofa future imposed upon them 
by the workings of the dominant ideology 
— are rejected for ignoring the clear 
element of cultural choosing involved: the 

ositive embracing of ‘dead-end’ manual 

bouring jobs and the active rejection of 
middle-class careers. What is involved in 
understanding this choosing, the 
argument runs, is a view of the cultural 
which is ‘at least in part. . . the product of 
collective human praxis’ (p. 4). Thus, 
whilst ‘the lads’, in their disaffected 


_adaptation to school and their seemingly 


perverse job choice are clearly 
reproducing important elements of 
mainstream adult working-class culture, it 
is not a simple process. Class cultures are 
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always mediated through institutional 
contexts (e.g. the school) and are ‘worked- 
on’, i.e. creatively developed and 
transformed. It is this aspect of the 
cultural which enables the lads to 
subjectively experience their objectively 
subordinate job choices as superior to 
those which send the conformist ‘ear- 
roles’ scuttling after jobs ‘with a future’. 
However, this tee feeling of 
superiority over job: choice is not, 
importantly, to be simply dismissed by 
reference to the idealistic notion of ‘false 
consciousness’. There is, Willis argues, 
objective, material basis to this collective 
subjective feeling. What is in play here is 
that these lads have ‘penetrated’ the 
official dominant ideology of jobs and 
choices to the ‘real conditions’ of their 
class situation under capitalism: they 
understand, profoundly, both the cultural 
dislocation involved in limited upward 
mobility and the tendential reduction of 
all labour under capitalism to the status of 
general abstract labour — observable 
empirically in the widespread process of 
de-skilling. The lads, ‘objectively’, are 
right: the particular form of work matters 
little under advanced capitalistic 
conditions. However, and here we reach 
the most original and stimulating part of 
the explanation, this alone, Willis argues, 
could not explain the sheer power of the 
sense of superiority experienced by the 
lads. This real ‘penetration’ is augmented 
by that which at the same time limits it 
and, ironically, ensures the success (albeit 
constantly contested) of class repro- 
duction: its basis in the ideology and 
practice of patriarchy. For what the lads 
are rejecting in schools and job choice is 
not simply the individualism of competitive 
striving after academic success in favour of 
the class cultural solidarities of collective 
academic failure, but also the ‘femininity’ 
of mental labour in favour of the 
masculinity of manual labour. It is this, 
finally — the inversion of the dominant 
ideology’s valuation of the 
mental/manual labour distinction such 
that the latter, because associated with 
masculinity, becomes the positive pole — 
which ensures the lads’ active consent to 
their subordinate fate, and the successful 
reproduction of the social order. In 
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‘unravelling’ this particular ‘knot’, Willis 
not only completes the answer to the 
particular question he started out with, 
but he also points, concretely, to one part 
of the role patriarchy plays in the 
reproduction of capitalism. 

All in all, in its sensitivity to the 
ethnographic data and its careful ‘step-by- 
step’ reasoning, this analysis is a very 
impressive one. The ethnography, which 
precedes it and on which it is based, gets 
as close to school ‘non-conformists’ as 
anything yet written. But the important 
thing is that it is not left there, as the above 
outline has attempted to demonstrate. 
Moreover, in the process, many of the 
currently key issues in Marxist theory — 
culture, ideology and reproduction — are 
discussed, but always with reference to the 
empirical ethnographic data. 

If we contrast this with Young Workers, its 
strengths become even more apparent. 
The difference is not primarily 
methodological-intensive participant 
observation as opposed to Ashton and 
Field’s extensive taped interviews across a 
wide spectrum of young workers — nor 
empirical, since Ashton and Field also 
found (and adopt as a starting point) that 
most young workers have little problem of 
adjustment to work and that many enter 
‘dead-end’ jobs eagerly — but theoretical. 
Whereas Willis starts by rejecting the 
determinism ‘implicit in the notion of 
socialization conventionally understood, 
Ashton and Field’s thesis rests entirely 
upon this notion. Thus, their argument 
runs, where peoples’ ‘perspectives’ — 
habitual ways of viewing themselves and 
the world, acquired as a result of the 
particular (class-based) sets of socializing 
experiences undergone in family, 
community and school — are not 
undermined and challenged as a result of 
the work situations they enter, 
‘adjustment’ to work is non-traumatic: 
where such p ives are seriously 
challenged, problems of adjustment 
arise. This, then, provides the framework 
of the analysis and explains both the fit 
between class position and job choice 
(lower and middle working class and 
‘carecrless’ jobs; ‘respectable’ working- 
class and ‘short-term’ careers; middle- 
class and ‘extended’ careers), and the (less 
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usual) ‘lack of fit’. Whilst the ‘ideal-types’ 
presented here are certainly recognizable, 
it is this very ‘obviousness’ which must be 
the starting and-not the end point of 
sociological analysis, as Willis so 
eloquently demonstrates. 

Knuckle Sandwich ranges over a wider 
terrain than both the other texts, being 
about problems the authors experienced 
with ‘community action’ politics among 
young inner-city working-class males, 
a series of theoretical reflections upon 
this experience focused upon the 
reproduction, in all its divisions, of 
elements of working-class culture and its 
registration, in, and on, the young, and, 
based on these sin hike a proposed new 
strategy for socialist politics among 
working-class youth which breaks with all 
conventional paradigms. On the other 
hand, its theoretical kernel is very close to 
that of both the other texts: the problem 
of class reproduction. Yet the position is 
different from the other authors. 
Accenting, like Ashton and Field, cultural 
transmission rather than, like Willis, 
cultural transformation, the important 
difference lies in the degree of locatedness, 
both geographically and historically, 
which inheres in Robins and Cohen’s 
notion, and the element of dynamism the 
historical perspective introduces. This 
degree of specificity enables the latter 
authors to make sense of the 
contemporary cultural configurations of 
inner city male youth in a way which is 
sensitive to both the cultural continuities 
and the innovations: to both the 
similarities to, and differences from, the 
parent culture. Ashton and Field’s more 
static framework, by contrast, is simply 
unable to cope with this element of 
cultural innovation. However, the 
theoretical conception of the relationship 
between structure and culture is, 
ultimately, the same in both cases; for the 
cultural innovations analysed by Robins 
and Cohen are, ultimately, if complexly 
the product of structural change — 
specifically, in their examples, the result of 
the combined impact of changes in 
occupational, political and community 
structures in one geographical inner-city 
area. Consequently, neither set of authors 
see it necessary to confront, theoretically, 
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as Willis does, the vexing questions of 
consciousness and cultural trans- 
formations. This should not be taken to 
mean that the Willis’s framework is 
superior, for this would be to ignore the 
obvious strengths of the Robins/Cohen 
account. The truth of the matter is, to put 
it briefly, the strengths of the Willis 
account (the attention given to 
consciousness and cultural trans- 
formations) constitute the weakness of 
the Robins/Cohen account, and the 
strengths of the latter account (the degree 
of specificity given to historico- 
geographical structural and cultural 
changes) constitute the weakness of the 
Willis account. Clearly, the answer is to 
read them in conjunction with one 
another. 

But it would be wrong to leave Knuckle 
Sandwich without making three further 
brief points. The first relates to the highly 
imaginative and exciting way in which 
concepts are borrowed from diverse fields 
— Marxism, psychoanalysis, linguistics and 
sociology to name the four most 
prominent inputs — and transformed in 
the process. Charges of eclecticism ought 
properly to encounter these transformed 
concepts on their new terrain rather than, 
in some sterile fashion, in terms of the role 
each plays in their original settings. This is 
perhaps best illustrated in the section 
where the authors spell out the political 
implications of their analysis in the form 
of a genuinely novel proposal for a new 
form of socialist politico-educational 
work amongst working-class youth which 
is centred upon using the latent resources 
of young people to become first 
‘narrators’, then ‘teachers’ and finally 
‘spokesmen’ of their peers. Though 
reminiscent of Freire’s proposals for an 
‘oppressed’ pedagogy kaci through 
dialogical education, this ‘modest 
proposal’ is no simple abstract borrowing 
from Freire but, following from the 
concrete analyses, represents a genuinely 
transformed conception which has been 
made concretely relevant to its new 
metropolitan urban-industrial context. 

The obverse of this, my second point, is 
that, occasionally, these dazzling displays 
of conceptual elaboration are tantalizingly 
brief, and the theoretical schemas 
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underlying each particular ‘cultural 
configuration of youth’, considered 
separately, are not always linked 


theoretically. The result is a series of loose 
ends and unaswered questions which 
leaves the reader, like Pavlov’s dogs, 
expectantly salivating. One small but 
illustrative example of this is the 
interesting but oh so brief consideration 
of the implications of street football for a 
socialist philosophy of sport (p. 132) — the 
unanswered and unasked questions there 
are legion. 

My third and final point, relates to the 
‘style’ of the book. The concrete narrative 
analysis of an unsuccessful attempt at local 
community action by the authors which 
provides the connecting thread of the 
book, together with the deliberately 
accessible style, makes this a very readable 
book — no mean feat considering the 
sophistication and complexity of the 
analysis. 

It should be obvious by now that I 
consider both Knuckle Sandwich and 
Learning to Labour to be important books 
for anyone interested in questions of 
youth, culture, reproduction, politics 
and education. Given the centrality of 


all these questions, few of us can afford 
not to be. 

Tony Jefferson 

University of Sheffield 


Occupations and Society: Towards a 
Sociology of the Labour Market 

Paul D. Montagna J. Wiley & Sons 1977 
456 pp. £8.75 


The general intention of this book is 
ambitious but undoubtedly worthwhile. 
Montagna seeks to give a comprehensive 
account of occupations and the labour 
market from the standpoint of social 
stratification, including an analysis of the 
relations of occupations to all aspects of 
social life. The result, if not entirely 
successful, is nevertheless a substantial 
work with a wealth of material. It is 
intended primarily as a text-book and so 
deals with issues at a fairly simple level — 
occasionally it is unduly simple-minded — 
but would provide a useful reference book 
for anyone working in the area. 
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Unfortunately, from a British view- 
point, it is written uncompromisingly 
for an American audience, discussing 
American material almost as though no 
other industrial societies exist or, if they 
do, that they are no different from the USA. 
This is a pity as it both limits the interest 
and allows a few assertions which read 
strangely to European eyes. On the other 
hand it does provide a useful source of 
data on the USA and an extensive review 
of the American literature. 

Labour market stratification is seen as 
the existence of a dual labour market, and 
this provides an underlying theme for 
much of the book. However, the concept 
is used somewhat inconsistently. The 
problem stems, at least in part, from 
differences in definition according to 
whether primary and secondary markets 
are distinguished by occupations, incomes 
or people. (Of course, if the dual theory 
were more adequate such distinctions 
would not matter.) Although age and 
careers are discussed as topics, their 
relevance is ignored here. It seems likely 
that many of the lowly paid men in 
professional and other white-collar 
occupations are young men on the wayup. 
If so, there is little reason for regarding 
them or their jobs as part of the secondary 
market, as Montagna does. But no 
information is given on this point. 

Apart from commitment to dual labour 
market theory the approach is eclectic, 
even to the extent of mentioning a few 
European writers. Consequently research 
findings are presented uncritically and 
even when they are incompatible there is 
no attempted resolution. 

Itis perhaps unfair to judge the book as 
something it is not intended to be. I 
imagine it would make a valuable course 
text for American undergraduates, but 
few BJS readers will be considering it 
for this purpose. We might well wish for 
something more sophisticated. Never- 
theless we should welcome it for what 
it is; in this area it is unequalled for 
thoroughness and breadth of conception. 


R. M. Blackburn 
University of Cambridge 
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The Images of Occupational Prestige: A 
Study in Social Cognition 

Anthony P. Coxon and Charles L. Jones The 
Macmillan Press 1978 222 pp. £12.00 


Occupational prestige scales have had 
considerable impact on sociology, 
especially in studies of stratification, but 
the notion of occupational prestige has 
been subject to little critical scrutiny. In 
this light, the book is welcome. However, 
the conclusions reached after extensive 
and rather tedious use of multiple 
dimensional scaling techniques may lead 
the reader to wonder whether the exercise 
was worthwhile. 

This is the first volume of three. It is 
meant to be critical of contemporary 
approaches to ane aa te prestige and 
to deal primarily with subjective aspects of 
stratification. The second volume will deal 
with the social meaning of occupations, 
and the third will outline the authors’ 
methodology in depth. As a result of this 
three-volume ‘drama’, the first book is 
frustrating to read. Quite often the 
authors will elaborate to a point on their 
methodology, then refer to volume three. 
At the end of the book they apologize for 
being so negative, but say ‘wait until 
volume two, then we will be more 
positive’. As a reader, one feels rather 
cheated. 

The book begins with an analysis of the 
social structure of occupations, where the 
authors ask the important question: is 
people’s cognition of occupations 
‘objective’ or ‘subjective’? 

As is pointed out in the first chapter, 
interpretations of this distinction differ 
widely, but the core concept is that an 
individual’s ‘actual’ location in the social 
structure may differ from his own 


conception of it: In such cases, the. 


objective structure (i.e. the social relations 
of production) may be widely interpreted 
by individual members of society. 

The second chapter reviews and 
criticizes contemporary approaches to 
occupational prestige. After examining 
the scanty theory of prestige and 
‘deference entitlement’ as suggested by 
Goldthorpe and Hope in 1974, the 
authors begin to criticize the functionalist 
account of social stratification which is 
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perhaps central to occupational prestige 
theory. However, Coxon and Jones barely 
begin the critique. Two short paragraphs 
later the whole argument is dismissed by 
pointing out that some occupations are 
more ‘functional’ for society at given time 
periods. One cannot find a single word 
about the Davis-Moore functionalist 
theory (perhaps, unlike Treiman in his 
recent book supporting the view, they feel 
it is defunct). Similarly, the remainder of 
the chapter lacks the necessary depth and 
detail. 

Although lacking in depth, two 
important points are made by Coxon and 
Jones. First is the evidence against the 
structuralist position including cross- 
cultural data from Japan, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, a few studies which show 
change in prestige hierarchies over time, 
and data which provide evidence of sub- 
group disagreement about occupational 
prestige. The second point is that the 
technique of simple regression analysis 
often masks considerable disagreement 
between prestige hierarchies. 

The remaining chapters present the 
analysis of subjective images of 
occupational prestige. Data were collected 
from respondents who were asked to 
perform three main tasks. 

First, they were to rate the similarity 
(on a scale of 1 to g) between pairs 
of occupations. Next, forty-seven 
respondents were to analyse 1866 triads 
of occupational titles (all possible 
combinations of thirteen titles), selecting 
the pair of occupations most similar. 
Lastly, a standard set of thirty-two 
occupations were given to interviewees 
who were asked ‘to group the cards in any 
way that seemed natural to them’. All 
three methods were ‘completely 
dimensionless’ in that no criteria for 
grouping or ordering were given, 
respondents were left completely to their 
own devices. 

Generally, the authors found a 
considerable variation in individual 
evaluations, though high agreements 
could be found among people of similar 
‘social space’ (as measured by 
occupation). From the analysis, the 
authors conclude that occupational 
images are most usefully studied sui generis 
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(i.e. as subjective images of occupation) 
and that information about these images 
cannot be used to make inferences about 
any objective structure that may exist. 

Given their methodology, the 
conclusions are not surprising. They did 
not define the frame of reference for their 
respondents and occupations were 
therefore sorted according to whatever 
criteria seemed most appropriate for the 
respondent. Although this approach may 
be useful for research purposes, it is very 
artificial and well hidden from the social 
world. 

There is little mention of social 
stratification or any other attempt which 
would link occupational prestige to 
objective reference points. In everyday lite 
the respondents are confronted by social 
structures which define the frames of 
reference for evaluation of occupations 
(e.g. differences in income, differetioes 
in desirability). Coxon and Jones’ 
methodology defines the conclusions they 
reached. However, in the real world, 
occupations are defined according to 
objective frames of reference: sui generis 
images of occupational prestige do not 
exist. 

David J. Corry 
Canada 


The Political Economy of Inflation 

Fred Hirsch and John H. Goldthorpe (eds) 
Martin Robertson 1978 307 pp. £8.95 
(£3.95 paper) 


This book is a collection of essays by 
(largely) senior academics focusing on the 
major shibboleth of the decade. The 
contributors include economists, political 
scientists, sociologists and historians. 
Publication was preceded by extensive 
inter-author discussion and a conference 
of some seventy social scientists, so I will 
attempt to keep to the spirit of the exercise 
and review the book as a whole. As a non- 
economist, however, I would: note the 
chapters by Maier, Portes, Piachaud, 
Panić, Goldthorpe, Crouch and Hirsch as 
being of particular interest. 

As the discussion in this book 
demonstrates, inflation is hardly, if ever, 
attributable to a single ‘cause’. What is 
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peculiar about contemporary inflation in 
the Western capitalist world, however, is 
its continuing persistence in the absence of 
major ‘external’ shocks such as war. 
Attention is therefore directed to 
structural features of contemporary 
societies which underlay inflationary 
tendencies — notably the breakdown of the 
liberal consensus, fuelled by increasing 
sensitivity to, and awareness of, income 
differentials. However, to articulate these 
‘causes’ is only to reveal their essential 
intractability; and some of the collective 
helplessness which is one of the major 
impressions conveyed by many 
contributors to the book is neatly summed 
up for the reviewer in an exchange 
between Brittan and Goldthorpe: (B.) 
‘... It’s still reasonable to ask whether 
you think that inflation is a problem which 
is incurable by political, technical or any 
other means without a radical 
transformation of society’; (G.) ‘I don’t 
know. I don’t think these are questions 
that one can answer as a social 
scientist. ... I don’t know what will 
happen, and I can’t see any point in 
pretending that I do.’ 

The paradox of inflation is that most of 
the cures that are advocated appear worse 
than the disease itself. Rigid monetarism 
would raise unemployment to unaccept- 
ably high levels and er threaten the 
already fragile consensus. Pani¢’s identi- 
fication of an inflationary ‘aspirations 
gap’ generated by an individualistic 
‘competitive ethos’ implies a battle for 
hearts and minds which might be won 
(within individual nation-states) via a 
form of ‘managed pluralism’ (verging on 
corporatism) advocated by Crouch — 
variants of which in the Eastern bloc 
appear to have been successful in 
containing inflation in those countries 
(Portes). However, as Crouch himself 
points out, such a strategy would be 
opposed from left and right, and, if 
Goldthorpe’s sociological account of the 
heightening of distributional conflict in 
advanced capitalist societies — aggravated 
by the decay of the status order and the 
emergence of a ‘mature’ working class — is 
correct, unlikely to succeed anyway. 

Contributors to this volume were 
consciously selected so as to avoid a 
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‘dialogue of the deaf, thus both full- 
blown Marxists and hard-line monetarists 
were excluded. This self-imposed cordon 
sanitaire, of course, creates the risk of 
avoiding the very dialogue to which the 
book is explicitly committed. It seems to 
me that this particular trap has not been 
entirely avoided. Hirsch’s concluding 
chapter ‘The Ideological Underlay of 
Inflation’ comes closest to articulating 
issues which might have been rendered 
explicit via Marxist analysis. Quoting 
Maier, Hirsch notes that: ‘The concept of 
growth as a surrogate for distribution 
appears, in retrospect, as the great 
conservative idea of the last generation.’ 
Any distributional strife may be 
‘accommodated’ through inflation, ‘an 
escape hatch through which excess 
demands are automatically channelled’. 

It could be argued that attempts to 
harness wage increases to the rate of 
growth — an explicit objective of incomes 
policy in the sixties — have played an 
important part in fending off the crisis of 
accumulation. When such strategies fail, 
inflation, which in a ‘moderate’ form has 
been utilized by successive governments in 
containing distributional conflicts — 
emerges as a weapon to justify in holding 
down the wage rate. To be sure, 
Piachaud’s investigation of the effects of 
inflation on income distribution suggests 
that ‘neither the poor nor the rich are 
affected in a uniform way’ given that 
‘inflationary impacts’ are spread over the 
life-cycle. However, the effects of both 
incomes policy and inflation have 
increased the importance of benefits in 
kind in the higher-income ‘remuneration 
package’ — there benefits are largely 
inflation-proofed and outside the limits of 
such investigations as the New Earnings 
Survey. It follows, therefore, that those 
who largely depend on money wages will 
bear the brunt of any holding operation in 
which the threat of further inflation — 
amongst other factors — has been 
successful. For all the rhetoric, patterns of 
income distribution remain largely 
unchanged, and Hirsch’s concluding 
comments seem appropriate: ‘[the fact 
that] the convulsion of both systems 
(capitalism and bourgeois democracy) has 
been held back so long is a reminder of the 
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fecundity of their defence mechanisms 
and their capacity for mutation’. Perhaps 
in ten years’ time some of the authors will 
be contributing to a volume entitled, to 
paraphrase the subtitle of Dr. Strangelove — 
an essentially irreverent treatment of the 
shibboleth of the 1960s — ‘How we learned 
to stop worrying and live with inflation.’ 


Rosemary Crompton 
University of East Anglia 


The Reward System in British and 
American Science 

Jerry Gaston J. Wiley & Sons 1978 204 pp. 
£13.40 


This book could well be described in 
Robert Merton’s terms as an example of 
the Ecclesiasticus Effect. It is written not only 
in praise of the Mertonian tradition in the 
sociology of science, but includes a 
spirited attack on his critics. It argues, in 
short, that CUDOS rules: that the norms 
regulating the social system of science 
(communism, universalism, disinterested- 
ness, and organized scepticism), can be 
demonstrated by rigorous empirical 
analysis: that the exceptions are deviants: 
and that the critics can be dismissed for 
their faulty logic or inadequate evidence. 
The core of the book is devoted to a 
comparative study of the reward system in 
American and British science, to discover 
the extent to which it operates 
universalistically. Gaston’s evidence is 
based on a sample of physicists, chemists 
and biologists drawn from American Men of 
Science and Who’s Who in British Science. 
Each scientist’s publication record was 
obtained from abstracts. Other variables 
included rankings of the prestige of Ph.D. 
departments or university of origin, and 
prestige of current university of affiliation. 
Recognition is measured by citations and 
by honorific awards, including member- 
ship of prestigious committees. The 
conclusions are challenging. By such 
criteria, Gaston finds little evidence of 
particularism in the operation of the 
reward system. He concludes that 
scientists get their deserts. His data show 
only a slight tendency fo scientists at 
prestigious universities (e.g. Oxbridge) to 
obtain more recognition for their 
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publications, judged both by citations and 
awards. Nor is there any evidence that 
ascribed characteristics such as sex in any 
way bias the reward system. It is possible 
that the more centralized organization of 
science in Britain, might result in more 
universalistic practices, but the differences 
are found to be minimal. On the other 
hand, the more highly codified (paradigm 
governed) discipline of physics was found 
to operate slightly more universalistically 
than biology and chemistry. 

The study is valuable not only for its 
empirical evidence on the operation of 
science, but also for its presentation of the 
current state of the art. But in this context 
there are some surprising omissions. If it 
is being argued that the norms of science 
are functional for its efficient operation, 
then studies of the organization of 
laboratories, and its effect on productivity 
are highly relevant. Yet no mention is 
made of such researches (notably Pelz and 
Andrews). The author also seems unaware 
of studies of the ways in which 
commitment to the norms of science 
influence motivation and productivity. 
Moreover, it can be argued that Gaston 
focuses too heavily on universalism and 
the reward system. It is the imperative to 
publish which is central to the social 
construction of scientific knowledge. And 
it is this which is most threatened by the 
growth of industrial and mission-oriented 
contract science. 

Why then, we may ask, has the work of 
Merton been first attacked and then 
neglected by sociologists of science 
particularly in Britain? Why have 
sociologists been so keen to prove that 
science is not a special case? It is, of 
course, possible to argue that the 
Mertonian norms provide an ideological 
justification for the autonomy of pure 
science. But it may equally well be argued 
that the attack is at least in part political 
and stems from a more deep-seated 
opposition to industrial capitalism, which 
is seen to be underpinned by the claims of 
science to objectivity and neutrality. It is 
true, as Whitley has argued, that the 
Mertonian tradition has focused mainly 
on the social organization of science and 
has neglected to study the internal 
processes by which scientific knowledge is 
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constructed. But this is an argument for 
the extension of Merton’s approach, not 
its rejection, for it does not exclude 
exploring the ways in which social and 
cognitive factors interact to produce 
knowledge, or the effects of different 
forms of scientific knowledge on society. 


Stephen Cotgrove 
University of Bath 


Poor People’s Movements: Why They 
Succeed, How They Fail 

Francis Fox Priven and Richard A. Cloward 
Basil Blackwell 1978 381 pp. £7.95 


In 1965 in the heat of the Viemam War 
and growing social unrest within America 
Priven and Cloward circulated for 
discussion amongst political activists a 
mimeographed paper entitled: ‘A Strategy 
to End Poverty’. They hoped to focus 
attention on the question of launching a 
campaign amongst the masses of ee 
already on or entitled to welfare 
assistance. The aim was to mobilize people 
to claim their rights in full and so cause 
such a disruption to the existing system 
of payments that changes would have to 
be made. They were convinced that the 
way forward lay not with what they saw as 
the traditional concern of activists for 
organization building but with mobiliz- 
ation and disruption. Now thirteen years 
later they have published a book of essays 
developing their argument that organ- 
ization leads to incorporation into the 
electoral-bargaining-process and involves 
‘abandoning oppositional politics’. 

They look at four major protest 
movements that erupted in twentieth- 
century. America. Two arose amongst the 
unemployed and unorganized industrial 
workers during the Great Depression of 
the 1930s. The other two arose in the late 
1950s and early ’6os: the civil rights 
movement and the welfare rights 
movement, both deeply rooted in the 
black population. The four episodes of 
protest and struggle are treated separately. 
In each case the economic and political 
context is briefly outlined and there 
follows a narrative of the main events. The 
strength of the book lies in the summary of 
events, the careful threading together of 
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the moments of struggle and their 
immediate outcome, the results of which 
are embedded in the distinctive forms of 
class relations in the USA today. 

But such a description of events, 
however sensitized it is to the inequalities 
and injustices of the society, can not 
provide the basis for a serious discussion 
of the political issues at stake. The real 
problems concerning the development of 
mass action, forms of organization and 
leadership, the formulation of demands 
and the concrete possibilities of changing 
society, remain quite incidental to the text. 
Class and power are purely descriptive 
terms for Priven and Cloward, requiring 
no particular elaboration. Classes are 
commonly recognizable groups, people 
who work and people who form various 
élites, and power is something that some 
people have to wield and others do not. As 
a result the fight of the unemployed for 
more adequate relief, the sit-ins and 
bloody battles of the unorganized 
industrial workers and the struggles of the 
victimized black Americans for political 
equality and cultural recognition are all 
one and the same: examples of spon- 
taneous protest and eventual organiz- 
ation and incorporation. The specific 
conditions of each struggle, the extra- 
ordinarily complex class relations in- 
volved and the nature of the demands put 
forward remain un-noted and unthought. 

For all their concern and pity the 
consciences of Priven and Clo remain 
imprisoned within the common-sense 
notions of empiricism dominating both 
social science and politics in America. In 
the final chapter they complete the circle 
of their thoughts when they state their 
criteria for judging the success or 
otherwise of the National Welfare Rights 
Organization. Judgement depends on 
‘whether it exploited the momentary 
unrest of the poor to obtain the maximum 
concessions possible in return for the 
restoration of quiesence’. (p. 353) In both 
their reflections and their politics they 
confirm the limits of empiricism. 


John Cowley 
City University 
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Capital and Land: Landownership by 
Capital in Great Britain 

Doreen Massey and Alejandrina Catalano 
Edward Arnold 1978 202 pp. £9.95 (£3.50 


paper) 


Marxism and the Metropolis: New 
Perspectives in Urban Political Econom 
William K. Tabb and Larry Sawers (eds) 
Oxford University Press 1978 376 pp. 
£4.25 


The two books under review typify radical 
academic writing in their countries of 
origin. The American collection is 
polemical, committed and untheoretical; 
the British study dispassionate and theor- 
etically sophisticated. Each is valuable. 

Marxism and the Metropolts covers a wide 
variety of topics. Sawers contrasts urban 
and regional planning in Russia and 
China, and Barkin contributes a rosy piece 
on Cuba. The rest focus on the US. Coit 
compares US-style ‘citizen participation’ 
with the class-conscious ‘local action’ seen 
in Italy, and Green and Hunter describe 
the conflicts over housing in Boston. 
Articles by Mollenkopf, and Hartman and 
Kessler emphasize the role of ‘pro-growth 
coalitions’ of politicians, officials and 
corporations in promoting urban renewal 
for business benefit, coalitions which were 
only challenged in the 1960s by displaced 
residents and ghetto riots. 

The remaining articles form a fairly 
close-knit group which say much less 
about politics but share the now familiar 
analysis of urban problems as reflecting 
the changing spatial political economy in 
which the state supports and succours 
capital accumulation. Hill’s, the most 
important theoretically, applies 
O’Connor’s analysis to urban fiscal crisis, 
and outlines the possible trajectories 
‘pariah city’, ‘state capitalist city’ and 
‘socialist city’. Tabb writes on the New 
York fiscal crisis, and Stone describes the 
precariousness of federal subsidization of 
owner-occupation — American ‘solution’ 
to Engels’ endemic housing problem. 

The boldest article is David Gordon’s 
attempt to analyse American urbanization 
in terms of successive stages of capitalist 
development and their corresponding 
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cities. His dismissal of conventional 
analyses is not convincing (e.g. the fact 
that agglomeration economies can 
become diseconomies leads him to reject 
their role as ‘indeterminate’ rather than 
encompass their differential character in 
his theory) and his own emphasis on the 
control of the labour force, to the 
exclusion of economic factors, is one- 
sided. However, the article is thought- 
provoking and provides a historical depth 
which enables him for example to show 
that urban fiscal crisis is confined to 
nineteenth-century cities. Finally, two 
essays develop Gordon’s argument on the 
suburbs, emphasizing their contradictory 
effects which Gordon ignores (Ashton) 
and the institutional factors in their 
origins (Markusen), again contrary to 
Gordon. 

If Marxism and the Metropolis is an 
excellent sampler of the concerns of 
American urban political economists, 
Capital and Land has a distinctly European 
flavour. It is a theoretically sophisticated 
empirical study of landownership in 
Britain today. 

The book has two major foci. One is the 
question ‘Is there such a thing as a landed 
fraction of the bourgeoisie?” (p. 31). This 
question is first addressed through a very 
clear discussion on the criteria by which a 
class fraction is identified. This depends 
upon a structuralist Marxist p ; 
and convincingly distinguishes between 
rent as a ‘structural economic category’ 
and the ‘individual agents of ownership’ 
(p. 36). (The same chapter also argues 
against Hindess that differential rentis not 
an invariant of the capitalist mode of 
production since with state ownership of 
land there is no mechanism requiring the 
State to appropriate such a rent.) 

There then follow four empirical 
chapters, based on an extensive dredging 
of existing sources, which present data on 
landownership in Britain today. The 
major conclusion is that there is no landed 
fraction, but rather three sub-categories 
of landowner, distinguished by different 
relations to land, and to the capitalist 
mode of production. For ‘former landed 
property’ (the landed aristocracy, landed 
gentry, Church and Crown) the ownership 
of land is not treated as simply a field for 
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investment, butis an older form ‘adapted to 
the conditions of the capitalist mode of 
production’ (p. 64). For ‘industrial 
landownership’, land is a condition of 
production, e.g. owner-farmers, indus- 
trial capitalists (including builders which, 
however, verges on the third category). 
Finally, for ‘financial landownership’, 
land is simply a sector to invest in, e.g. 
pension funds and insurance companies. 

The second focus of the book is the 
effect of these different types of 
landownership on the dominant mode of 
production. This is pursued in chapters 7 
and 8 where the authors examine the 
differing problems for accumulation 
caused by each, e.g. how financial 
landowners bid up farm prices in order to 
buy farmland for long-term purposes, 
hindering owner-farmers who wish to 
extend their holdings to increase 
productivity. The discussion of the impact 
of the 1975 Community Land Act on each 
of the three categories is particularly 
interesting and concludes that ‘banking 
capital has emerged ... relatively un- 
scathed’ (p. 185). 

One point will be raised concerning the 
study’s internal consistency. For the 
authors a fraction of capital must have an 
economic basis, and a degree of political 
and ideological unity. Now, since ground 
rent is the economic basis of 
landownership, one would expect the 
empirical chapters to take the economic 
criterion as met and concentrate on the 
political and ideological factors. In fact 
these factors are little discussed and the 
authors’ rejection of a landed fraction in 
Britain appears to be based on the economic 
diversity within the category of ground 
rent. But since ground rent as such was 
earlier taken to be the structural economic 
basis of landownership, the authors’ 
conclusion is based on different criteria 
from those laid down at the outset. One 
must therefore regard their conclusion as 
unproven. 

Massey and Catalano have written an 
exceptionally lucid book and one which 
will be of great use to those in other fields 
wanting a concise picture of landed capital 
in Britain, as well as to specialists in this 


' field. I particularly liked their retention of 


the terms industrial and banking fractions 
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of capital in place of ‘finance capital’ 
whose existence in Britain is too rapidly 
taken for granted. 


C. G. Pickvance 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


Women: Roles and Status in Eight 
Countries 

Janet Zollinger Giele and Audrey C. Smock 
(eds) John Wiley 1977 443 pp. £12.50 


The Fate of Shechem, or the Politics of Sex 
Julian Pitt-Rivers Cambridge University 
Press 1977 198 pp. £6.95 


Sexual Stratification: A Cross-Cultural 
View 

Alice Schlegel (ed.) Columbia University 
Press 1977 $71 pp- $25 ($9.40 paper) 


The Liberation of Women: A Study of 
Patriarchy and Capitalism 

Roberta Hamilton George Allen & Unwin 
1978 117 pp. £6.50 


Of these four books, three are written or 
edited by feminists and aim to forward the 
understanding of gender roles in 
sociological terms. To their writers it is 
axiomatic that understanding should be 
the | ies to change towards sex ue 
in all spheres. In this respect the odd one 
out is Pitt-Rivers’ work, which betrays no 
hint of feminist enthusiasms yet con- 
tributes as much to our understanding as 
the others. These latter vary greatly in the 
scope of material they handle, and the 
degree of attachment to a particular 
theoretical viewpoint. They also inevitably 
vary in coherence, since only one, 
Hamilton’s, is by a single hand; the other 
two are from groups of authors whose 
efforts have enjoyed more or less of 
editorial direction. 

The books edited by Alice Schlegel, and 
by Giele and Smock, follow the 
established format of diverse contri- 
butions to the study of gender roles rather 
loosely linked to a more theoretical, or at 
least taxonomic, introduction and 
conclusion by the editors. Schlegel’s book 
concentrates on studies of small-scale 
colonial or post-colonial societies, while 
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Giele and Smock bring together material 
on 8 large states in the modern world, all 
economically developed or rapidly 
developing. A great deal of information 
on the asymmetry of gender roles is pro- 
vided, but its presentation in this way has 
disadvantages from the point of view of 
advance in theoretical understanding. The 
instances seem to have been chosen for 
interest and variety rather than for any 
strict application of com arative method. 
(And clearly the contributors have not 
been requested to follow any uniform way 
of presenting or analysing their data.) Yet 
some of the material might be used in 
testing particular middle-range theories, 
for instance O’Brien on female husbands 
among the Southern Bantu for theories of 
how political power may be 
institutionalized for women, essays by 
Lewis (in Schlegel) and Smock (in Giele 
and Smock) for the gender role 
implications of economic moderniz- 
ation, and Schlegel’s essay on the Hopi for 
the thesis that segregation and 
complementarity of gender roles is 
compatible with sex equality. The editors 
are chary of theoretical dogmatism, and 
seem rather to hope that cross-cultural 
studies will of themselves, if sufficiently 
multiplied, somehow produce better 
theories. In particular, neither editor 


really comes to grips with the 
ideology/structure debate. 
This debate lies at the heart of 


Hamilton’s book, which explicitly follows 
Juliet Mitchell in aiming at a synthesis of 
radical and Marxist feminism. The latter 
standpoint is criticized for not recognizing 
the great import of reproductive function 
for gender roles, whatever the material 
forces and social relations of production. 
The former comes under fire because, 
while stressing this importance, it does not 
work out in detail the different results of 
biological differences in ing social 
contexts. Neglecting this task, radical 
feminists come perilously near to a very 
unsociological sort of apocalyptic 
utopianism — man has been ‘nature’s 
winner’ everywhere and always until now, 
but women’s will power alone, raised to a 
higher power by consciousness raising, is 
shortly going to put everything right. Even 
if radical feminists do not go to this 
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> extreme, they tend to treat ideology as an 
important independent variable in some 
way related to men’s biological advan- 
tages in socially competitive situations. 
Hamilton then gives examples of radical 
and Marxist viewpoints in the under- 
standing of changes in women’s roles in 
Western societies since the Reformation. 
Using first ideology as her independent 
variable she tries to show the effects of the 
differing Protestant and Catholic 
ideologies of women and the family. 
Then, switching to a Marxist approach, 
she shows its usefulness in analysing 
the increasing subordination and 
exploitation of women in the period 
under review. But in the last part of the 
book her courage seems to fail, and 
instead of attempting integration of 
theories she falls back ona plea for mutual 
tolerance between the two kinds of 
feminists, and a rather vague endorsement 
of Mitchell’s attempts to achieve synthesis 
through a reconstruction of Freud. I 
would congratulate her for setting out the 
debate so clearly, but criticize her for an 
overly simple reading of modern 
European history, and a failure of nerve in 
the face of her self-imposed task. Perhaps 
the two criticisms bear on one another, for 
the inadequacy of Marxist feminism is 
part of the general inadequacy of the two 
class model of change from ‘feudalism’ to 
capitalism. This model denies to the 
middle strata a creative and perhaps 
determinant role in the history of 
women’s life under capitalism. The 
stereotypes of the idle bourgeoisie and the 
exploited drudge are all we meet with, and 
the middle ranks, with varying degrees of 
partnership and inequality with their 
menfolk, vanish from the scene. The stress 
on polarization of classes means a neglect 
of processes of social mobility, and 
therefore of the reasons why women might 
choose ‘idleness’ as the accompaniment of 
wealth, and subordination within the 
family as preferable to extreme vulner- 
ability outside it. 

At this point in the argument Pitt- 
Rivers’ work seems to me highly sig- 
nificant, for he argues that the notion of 
men’s honour being bound up with their 
women’s sexual purity, involving their 
close control and seclusion, derives from 
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the agonistic quality of Mediterranean 
society and the structural fact that the unit 
of competition is neither an individual nor 
a lineage, but a nuclear or extended 
family. Women’s worth in building a 
following, in widening alliances or 
fending off the alliance-building of 
others, depends on the control of their 
sexuality. But this control, though 
basically undertaken by men, is backed up 
by women, for as members of families 
women also have their share in the 
contests for power, wealth and in- 
dependence. ‘From the moment the 
notion of honour is attached to female 
purity, kinship loses its basis of reciprocity 
and becomes political and ego-centred, a 
competition in which the winners are 
those who keep their daughters and take 
the women of other groups in addition, 
giving only their patronage in exchange. 
Hence from being the means of 
establishing sociation on a conceptually 
equal basis, women become the means of 
establishing a dominance.’ Although Pitt- 
Rivers is not concerned with modern 
capitalist societies, his analysis of family 
competitiveness in highly stratified 
societies seems to me to be relevant, 
mutatis mutandis, to them. He points to the 
ways in which ideological factors depend 
in the long run on structural ones, as the 
Marxists say, but also to the ways in which 
biological differences between the sexes 
can have their gender-role effect quite 
outside the class-based property 
relations which the Marxists one-sidedly 
concentrate on. 


Betty R. Scharf 
LS.E. 


Class and Status in France: Economic 
Change and Social Immobility 

J. Marceau Clarendon Press 1977 217 pp. 
£6.00 


The theme of this amply documented 
study is the inegalitarian distribution of 
rewards in contemporary French society. 
As 52 per cent of the country’s wealth is 
currently owned by 9-4 per cent of 
households, whereas 50 per cent of 
households only account for another 5 per 
cent (data of the French National Institute 
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for Economic Statistics), the persistence 
of social inequalities seems amply 
demonstrated. In fact, deterioration 
rather than immobility might have been 
argued, since the distance between the 
wealthiest and the poorest 10 per cent of 
the population nearly doubled in 25 years. 
Yet this trend appears to have slowed 
down since 1968. It is symptomatic that 
within the last 12 years 10 per cent of the 
population should have become owner- 
occupiers. The recent ‘stabilization of 
inequalities’ has been largely due to this 
process, facilitated by wage-increases and 
the greater availability of credit. Useful as 
a hedge against inflation the ownership of 
real estate has become sufficiently wide- 
spread — since one family in two has 
purchased its dwelling place — to 
constitute an integrative influence in 
Giscardian France. 

Committed to the rigidity of class 
analysis, Dr Marceau underestimates also 
the importance of redistribution between 
the generations. Formerly very pro- 
nounced, inequalities of wealth between 
age groups have receded steadily in 
recent years. Thus, the picture is less 
static than she would have us believe. 
While she concedes that economic growth 
has led to a rise in living standards, she 
stresses contrasts within a sharply divided 
social space rather than drawing 
comparisons over time. The extent to 
which occupational repatterning has 
entailed changed life styles as a result of 
the rural exodus seems to have been 
underestimated. So are its implications 
for upward mobility. A comparative 
approach would have shown that half of 
the rural migrants in France have actually 
gained non-manual employment, where- 
as in the Soviet Union only 18 per cent 
achieve this goal. 

Linked with the systematic denial ofany 
efficacy inherent in reformist policies, 
particularly in the sphere of education, the 
diagnosis of social immobility is not 
accompanied by any investigation of 
revolutionary forces. Yet the growth of the 
ecological movement, the emergence of 
women’s liberation, the proliferation of 
‘gauchistes’ outside the Communist Party, 
the Eurocommunist trend in its midst, all 
witness to profound changes experienced 
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in the seventies. It is difficult to accept the 
futility of gradualism coupled with a lack 
of explicitness about possible sources of 
revolutionary change. Of such stuff is 
social quietism made. . . . 


Michalina Vaughan 
University of Lancaster 


On Ideology 

Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies. 
Hutchinson 1978 265 pp. £6.50 (£3.25 
paper) 

Progressiveness and Conservatism: The 
Funcamental Dimensions of Ideological 
Controversy and Their Relationship to 
Social Class 7 

C. P. Middendorp Mouton 1978 4:.7 pp. 
DM70 


These two books could hardly be more 
different from one another. On Ideology is a 
collection of articles largely from within 
the structuralist Marxist perspective, 
whilst Progressiveness and Conservatism is a 
mathematical study from the mainstream 
of American political science. 

On Ideology is a reprint of Working Papers 
in Cultural Studies, no. 10, and is a 
collection of papers produced by 
members of the Centre for Contemporary 
Cultural Studies. The book is divided into 
three sections: ‘Theory’, the longest 
section and which examines the major 
theorists of ideology; ‘Problems of Social 
Democracy’, which comprises two studies 
of particular ideologies; and ‘Subjectivity 
and Individuality’, which looks at art and 
the problem of individual sina 
Stuart Hall begins with an extremely 
useful overview of the origins of the 
concept of ideology (drawing on 
Lichtheim’s well-known article) and the 
development of more recent theoretical 
perspectives. He argues that the 
Hegel-Marx tradition in German thought 
developed into Dilthey’s historicism and 
thence into the mainstream of social 
science. One line of development led 
through Lukacs to M eim and 
Goldmann, whilst another line led to 
Weber and Schutz. Hall claims that 
Weber’s study of the Protestant Ethic was 
important in presenting an ‘internal’ 
analysis of ideology: with its emphasis on 
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the ‘elective affinity’ or structural 
homology between two sets of ideas and 
the mediating role of character structure. 
The approach fails, according to Hall, 
when it comes to examining the relations 
between ideology and other aspects of 
society. Similarly, Schutz is important in 
emphasizing the everyday, common-sense 
level of ideology, but his limitation lies in 
the fact that he ends up defining social 
structures as knowledge, as ideology. The 
attempt to avoid this solipsism by showing 
‘how thoughts gained an objective 
facticity in the world’ (p. 21) led to a 
convergence with Durkeim, and Hall cites 
the work of Berger and Luckmann in this 
context. Hall’s discussion of Durkheim 
emphasizes the co-existence of 
- ‘positivism’ and neo-Kantianism in his 
thought and shows Durkheim’s insistence 
on the reality of objective mind. The final 
part of Hall’s paper demonstrates the 
continuity between Durkheim and Levi- 
Strauss’ ‘structuralism’. The work of Levi- 
Strauss was ‘something like a 
‘Copernican’ revolution in the sociology 
of knowledge’ (p. 26) and directly 
stimulated the recent work of Althusser, 
Barthes, Lacan and Bourdieu. The 
remaining papers in Part I elaborate some 
of the main themes of Hall’s paper. 
McDonough criticizes Lukacs’ deter- 
ministic view of ideology because of 
his neglect of the specific institutions and 
practices within which ideology is 
embedded. (But what about his analyses of 
literature?) By contrast Hall et al. see the 
material existence of ideology as the 
central contribution of Gramsci’s work. 
Ideology is not simply ‘ideas’ but is 
embodied in structures which are pro- 
duced, reproduced and transformed in 
the practice of social groups. This paper 
concludes with an analysis of the inluence 
of Gramsci on Poulantzas and Althusser, 
and these writers are the topics of the 
following papers. McLennan et al., for ex- 
ample, discusses the varying meanings of 
ideology in Althusser: as a level of practice 
distinct not only from the economic and 
political levels, but also from theoretical 

ractice by its ‘practico-social function’ 

or Marx); as an epistomological concept 
involved in the distinction between 
scientific knowledge and unscientific ideas 
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(Reading Capital); and as the matrix 
through which people relate to the real 
conditions of their life (Lenin and 
Philosophy). The last position is seen as the 
most important by McLennan et al. They 
argue that politics and ideology are 
necessary conditions for the reproduction 
of the relations of production and 
therefore, the political and ideological 
structures themselves require repro- 
duction. Thus, for Althusser, the educa- 
tional system is the dominant ideolo- 
gical apparatus in modern capitalist 
society because of its importance in both 
the transmission of technical knowledge 
and the inculcation of legitimation. 

The papers which discuss applications 
of the notion of ideology are interesting in 
themselves but do not extend or apply the 
theoretical analyses of Part One. Brook 
and Finn discuss studies of working class 
imagery of stratification, concentrating on 
the work of Lockwood, Westergaard and 
Parkin. Apart from an unnecessarily snide 
remark about one of the writers discussed, 
the paper is an interesting review of much 
familiar material, though there is little 
that is either new or startling. The paper 
by Finn et al. is far more successful and 
examines the debate over education since 
the Second World War, concentrating 
particularly on the Labour Party. They 
show how the discussion of education 
relates to the internal contradictions of 
social democracy as an ideology, but 
unfortunately this is not directly related to 
much of the relevant work of Part One. 

Progresstveness and Conservatism attempts 
to build up an ideal type of European 
Conservative thought and to oper- 
ationalize the model in terms of its con- 
stituent variables. Middendorp’s concept 
of ideology and his understanding of 
Conservative thought are extensions of 
the work of Mannheim, though the 
mathematical way in which these are 
treated would be alien to Mannheim. The 
model itself and its empirical testing in the 
Netherlands are too complex to be 
discussed here, but Middendorp’s main 
conclusion is that the Progressive- 
Conservative dimension in fact consists of 
a number of relatively independent 
dimensions. Only in the case of members 
of Parliament did the one-dimensional 
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model give a good fit. Middendorp’s work 
stands in a long tradition of research 


which has applied scaling methods to- 


attitudinal data in order to construct 
representations of ideological structures. 
None of this work is considered in On 
Ideology, although it is perhaps high time 
that the meaning and significance of such 
studies should be reconsidered. What 
exactly can scaling methods discover 
about social imagery, and how can these 
discoveries be utilized in a general 
understanding of ideology? It is to be 
hoped that writers in both traditions will 
soon consider these issues. 


John Scott 
University of Leicester 


The Myth of Mass Culture 
Alan Suingewood The Macmillan Press 


1977 144 pp. £7.95 


Mass Culture is a twentieth-century myth. 
Its function is to obscure what is 
potentially democratic and liberating. It 
reduces complicated social relations to 
crude conspiracies, in which there is little 
purpose in studying any institution 
because they can all be explained in simple 
terms as agents of bourgeois social 
control. Alan Swingewood argues that the 
idea of the ‘Mass’, manipulated, privatized 
and living in a dream world, emerged 
precisely at the time when the new 
industrial workers began to organize 
themselves politically. The ‘Mass’ is the 
name given to the Labour Movement by 
its opponents. 

English literary critics saw. egalitarian 
culture as a threat to the production of 
‘high culture’, for without the close 
community of an élite audience writers 
would be forced to pander to the 
uneducated taste of the rabble. 
Swingewood neatly points out the 
strangeness of this anxiety about the 
barbarians. The great new audience of 
readers — book buyers and library users — 
was not made up of recalcitrant workers, 
but rather of members of the aspirant 
middle class, who far from challenging 
existing values were only too concerned to 
affirm them. 

In contrast European ‘critical marxists’ 
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were trying to explain why, when the 
conditions seemed propitious, the 
working class had failed to make a 
revolution. Indeed, they argued, the 
success of fascism demanded a funda- 
mental reappraisal of the working class. 
Modern capitalism manipulated every 
aspect of the workers’ minds and lives: 
sexuality, the family, art and leisure all 
revealed totalitarian control. 

Both theories, Swingewood claims, fail 
to recognize the characteristic feature of 
this stage of capitalism: the development 
of genuinely autonomous and authori- 
tative institutions. Culture does not only 
reflect the market forces which produce it 
and it cannot be dimissed simply as 
propaganda. Institutions are not merely 
the consequence of an external impo- 
sition by those with power on those 
without it. 

In places this is an infuriating book. It 
never defines culture; it never justifies why 
literature alone is examined in any detail; 
it hardly deals with the theories of the role 
of the market which are so important in 
current work on mass communication; 
and while properly warning against 
working class romanticism it never 
specifies how the seeds of the ‘public’ 
rather than the ‘mass’ society may be 
recognized or fostered. Yet it is splendidly 
written and provocative, and raises 
important issues about the nature of social 
control, and the ways in which sociologists 
are now examining it. 

Jean Seaton 
Polytechnic of the South Bank 


Illegitimacy, Sexuality and the Status of 
Women 
Derek Gill Basil Blackwell 1978 361 pp. 
£11.50 


The early fifties and sixties showed a rise in 
non-marital sexual intercourse, with a 
consequent increase in pre-marital 
conception and illegitimate births. There 
was a shift from rural to urban areas in 
these births, and they predominantly 
showed themselves in the under-20 
population. One interesting figure was 
the increase in illegitimacy among the 
higher socio-economic groups. However, 
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illegitimacy is still a working-class 
phenomenon, indeed stigma and class are 


still important themes in illegitimacy. - 


Changes in demographic, socio-economic 
and cultural factors have had a consider- 
able impact upon the lives of women and 
this has been accompanied by changing 
attitudes towards sexuality and more 
efficient contraception. The fall in family 
size means that women no longer spend 
their adult life in child care. During the 
1950s a shift in attitudes meant that 
popular theory psychologized the 
pathology of unmarried mothers in a way 
which offered support to the mother, yet 
allowed the sexual act outside of marriage 
still to be condemned as immoral. By the 
1960s sex, but sex within marriage, was 
seen as a positive and hedonistic force, 
contrasting to the traditional Victorian 
view that sex needs to be constrained even 
when within marriage. 

Society’s firmness about the stable 
family unit for children still creates 
problems for the young. On the one hand 
sex is seen as desirable, and this means 
that it has become permitted outside of 
marriage, but pregnancy is still highly 
stigmatized. The ambiguity of attitudes 
leads young girls to experiment sexually, 
yet forbids them to be ade matel 
contraceptively prepared, because this 
suggests they are ‘easy’. This may explain 
the high rate of teenage pregnancy. The 
attitude to pregnancy showed distinct class 
patterns. Upper middle-class girls, 
especially those under 18, tended to 
proceed with the birth, entering a 
mothers’ and baby home and then 
offering the child for adoption. This 
solution was encouraged by their parents, 
as preferable to a hasty, unsuitable 
marriage. This is also the group most 
educated in contraception, and with the 
easiest access to the public and private 
sectors of abortion. Working-class girls, 
however, are supported by a culture which 
has always tended to resist the middle class 
rejection of illegitimacy. These girls are 
seen as unlucky, and the evidence suggests 
that there is considerable support from 
relatives, parents and friends, especially 
when they return to a working-class 
neighbourhood. They usually marry 
within four years, and the child is accepted 
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by the new husband. Public stigma still 
operates strongly. These girls delay 
attending the ante-natal clinic either until 
they have married or until very late in 


` pregnancy, a factor contributing to the 


pre-natal death rate in this group. Stigma 
also prevents them from obtaining the 
maximum benefit of the maternity care 
system, aided by an official attitude which 
sees the girl as being at least partially 
responsible for her fate. 

Children in single-parent families 
during the years 9—14 perform less well 
academically than their contemporaries, 
and cohabitation with a second family asa 
substitution for divorce among lower 
income men are other interesting 
findings. Gill and his colleagues at 
Aberdeen’s Medical Sociology Unit 
discuss the differences between women 
who marry between pregnancy and 
confinement, those who abort, and those 
who bear children, against the 
background of British social attitudes to 
sexuality over the last 150 years. Despite a 
healthier attitude to sex, it is still women 
who bear the burden of illegitimacy, and 
the book provides much data for the 
argument for more research into safe, 


efficient, contraception, and for a 
woman’s right to choose. 

: Mike Brake 

University of Kent at Canterbury 


Social Origins of Depression: A Study of 
Psychiatric Disorders in Women 

George W. Brown and Tirril Harris Tavistock 
1978 pp. 399 £12.50 


To the sceptical psychiatrist trained in the 
positive crehdide of the natural sciences 
the problem with most social and 
pyschological explanations of mental 
disorder is the lack of sound supporting 
evidence. Psychoanalytic explanations of 
neurotic behaviour or theories of the 
familial genesis of schizophrenia may 
sound interesting and plausible, but the 
supporting data is largely provided by 
clinical studies or retrospective accounts 
of patterns of family interaction. Indeed 
work in this area is beset with enormous if 
not insuperable methodological diffi- 
culties. Reliable, let alone valid measures 
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of pyschological states are hardly thick on 
the ground and the problems of studying 
everyday interpersonal relationships, 
particularly in a family context, are 
daunting. Consequently, those concerned 
to establish the existence of links between 
mental disorders and social and 
pyschological factors, yet aware of the 
need to provide hard data if they are to 
convince the sceptical have been faced 
with an apparent impasse: how to provide 
enough data to support their theoretical 
conclusions whilst not ignoring the 
intricacies of human feelings and 
experience. 

George Brown and his co-workers at 
the Social Research Unit at Bedford 
College have, therefore, provided us with 
an important service in taking up this 
challenge. As those already familiar with 
their work from published papers will 
know they start from the idea that stressful 
life events are causally linked to mental 
disorder, and they have subjected this 
notion to systematic empirical examin- 
ation, initially with schizophrenia, more 
recently with depression. This book 
represents the distillation, though not the 
final word, of almost twenty years work on 
the subject. In it the authors develop a 
causal model of depression with three 
main components. First, there are 
provoking agents — severe life events and 
major difficulties such as death, separ- 
ation, unemployment, overcrowding and 
so on. Second, there are vulnerability 
factors, which are only capable of 
increasing the risk of depression in the 
presence of a provoking agent — the 
absence of an intimate relationship with 
another person, the loss of one’s mother 
before the age of eleven, the presence of 
three or more children under 14 living at 
home, and lack of employment outside 
the home. Last there are symptom 
formation factors such as the death of a 
parent in childhood or adolescence, or 
loss of a spouse through separation or 
death. They go on to speculate that these 
three types of factors are linked to 
depression through the feelings of loss, 
the Jack of self esteem and the sense of 
hopelessness they generate—and here they 
draw ona range of standard psychological 
explanations of depression. The bulk of 
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the book is, however, concerned with an 
empirical examination of the basic causal 
model using two groups of women — 114 
psychiatric in and out-patients living in 
Camberwell and two separate random 
samples, totalling 458 women living in the 
same community. It is this empirical study 
that provides the most stimulating and 
convincing sections of the book. The 
authors examine, for instance, class 
differences in the incidence of depression 
and find an inverse relation between class 
position and depression only amongst 
women with children. They are then able 
to account for this higher incidence as a 
consequence both of a higher incidence of 
severe events and major difficulties in 
these women’s lives but also of a higher 
incidence of conditions that engenderg 
vulnerability. 

Of course, even with this type of 
approach the measurement problems do 
not disappear and the authors are greatly 
concerned about them. Wisely they do not 
restrict themselves to cases of depression 
obtained via the psychiatric services, since 
those who use them area specially selected 
sample. Nor do they rely on societal 
judgement of the stressfulness of 
particular events, examining their 
meaning for the individual in question. 
However, their solutions inevitably have 
their weaknesses. Reliance on screening 
devices of ‘normal’ populations to identify 
cases of depression raises its own 
problems — not least the differential 
perception of, and willingness to report 
emotional states, which undoubtedly 


` varies according to social class and 


gender, as well as the characteristics of 
the interviewer. Moreover, the research 
design is still retrospective and the 
possibility of contamination in the 
description of events cannot be ruled out. 
One wishes, too, that the samples had 
included men as well as women. This 
would have permitted an examination of 
gender differences in the types of stressful 
events and long term difficulties that can 
provoke depression, and of the factors 
that can give rise to vulnerability, as well as 
of the different ways of handling stress, 
which would have made the book’s 
subtitle more significant. It would also 
have encouraged the authors to ask some 
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more general questions about different 
ways of handling stress and difficulty in 
everyday life. As it is the fact that this is a 
study of depression amongst women is a 
matter of contingency (women score 
higher on indices of depression and are 
more accessible for interview) rather than 
of especial interest. Those looking to the 
study for an analysis of why women should 
manifest a higher incidence of depression 
will be disappointed. 

The result, nevertheless, is an important 
and stimulating study which should do 
much, despite the numerous problems of 
interpretation it raises, to confound the 
belief that there is little firm evidence of 
the role of social factors in the genesis of 
mental disorders. It also provides a 

-fascinating case study of a piece of 
sociological research that is sensitive both 
to the demands of positive science and to 
the complexities and difficulties of 
studying human meaning. It should be 
studied by all sociologists interested in the 
development of their own discipline, as 
well as those interested in this substantive 
area. 


i Joan Busfield 
University of Essex 


Political Socialization in Western Society 
Barrie Stacey Edward Arnold 1978 176 pp. 
£7.95 (£2.95 paper) 


Barrie Stacey in some one hundred and 
seventy pages of close and unpadded text 
has said most of what is‘ worth saying 
about political socialization in Western 
societies. He has certainly read just about 
all that is worth reading on the subject as 
his bibliography indicates. Clearly the 
volume is intended for undergraduate 
readers and it will be admirably suited to 
student requirements except in two 
respects: it is, if anything, rather over- 
compressed and dry and, more important, 
had the bibliography been annotated it 
would have been more useful. 

The structure of the volume, which is 
divided into six chapters plus a concluding 
chapter, is that of ageing and its 
implications for political life of the 
individual and society. His conclusions to 
each chapter are always modest and 
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sensible. For example chapter one ends 
with the statement that ‘the empirical 
evidence provides little or no support for 
the explanation of childhood person- 
alization of politics by transfer or gener- 
alization of affect’. Chapter three con- 
cludes that ‘at present there is not 
nearly enough evidence to evaluate with 
any degree of precision the consequences 
of childhood socialization for adult 
political life’. Now there is no need to cavil 
at such conclusions since they are accurate 
summaries of the state of play at the 
moment. However, these may be another 
element which the rather sensible 
empirical approach adopted by Stacey 
excludes and that is to question whether 
the whole enterprise of studying political 
socialization is not mistaken. On the 
whole sensible people do not conclude 
that other sensible people are simply 
mistaken in doing something — there must 
be something in it otherwise sensible 
people would not do it! My own rather 
immoderate conclusion is that the 
enterprise of studying pre-adult political 
socialization in order to ‘understand’ 
adult political behaviour is a mistaken 
one. It is not just a matter, as Stacey 
appears to believe, of obtaining more 
information but of whether any 
information derived from childhood can 
explain the behaviour of adults in the 
totally different circumstances of adult 
life. 

However, given that one wishes for a 
good and short account of current 
research in political socialization Stacey 
can be recommended. 

Robert E. Dowse 
University of Exeter 


Contemporary Europe: Social Structures 
and Cultural Patterns 

Salvador Giner and Margaret Scotford Archer 
(eds) Routledge & Kegan Paul 1978 8328 
pp. £8.50 (£4.95 paper) 


This is a second-rate book about a non- 
subject: an undefined ‘contemporary 
Europe’ and its very generously defined 
‘social and cultural patterns’; but since it 
is a collection of essays it has two 
redeeming features. One is the paper by 
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Jaroslav Krejci on ‘Ethnic Problems in 
Europe’. Krejci distinguishes sixty-nine 
such ethnic groups, and then proceeds to 
offer a beautiful analysis of some of the 
conditions under which such groups 
become disgruntled and militant. The 
same combination of rich material, 
informative classification and warm 
understanding characterizes David 
Martin’s essay on ‘The Religious 
Condition of Europe’. Martin’s main 
(though by no means only) interest is the 
tension between Caesar and God, between 
religion backing up nations and religion 
defining identity against national rúle. 

It is perhaps not irrelevant to note the 
method characteristic of these two essays. 
Classification is certainly no more than a 
way of presenting data; but if one engages 
in the blood sport of ‘comparative 
studies’, such presentation is a necessary 
beginning, and at its best, a source of 
insight. Beyond classification, a close 
understanding of some specific conditions 
is offered; this again would not satisfy the 
theoretical rigorist, but it certainly 
helps make sense of comparative data. 

For the rest, the volume is little more 
than a collection of moans and groans 
about various aspects of some European 

societies, wrapped at times in ambitious 

abstract language. The ethnocentrism 
(and sociocentrism) of Pierre Bourdieu 
and Luc Boltanski*is amusing though 
hardly instructive. (That the class struggle 
is . fought today in the educational 
institutions is of course what some 
students and lecturers would like to 
believe — but alas! Marx was right in 
suggesting that pious or even impious 
hopes alone do not make history.) There 
are also articles on socio-economic 
structures, on migration, on intellectuals 
(on their way to becoming an ‘unhappy 
intelligentsia’) and the military. 

In her introduction, Margaret S. Archer 
tries to pull the various pieces together 
and offer some kind of theoretical 

ive. Fortunately, her claims are 

modest; all she wants to do is 
‘demonstrate the indispensability of a 
continuous interplay between the 
theoretical and the comparative analysis 

_ of social structure’, a ‘symbiosis’, as she 
likes to call it. This is surely un- 
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objectionable. Yet one is left wondering 
how exactly this interplay is to be brought 


about. On theory, we have learnt a great . l 


dealin these last decades. On comparative 
analysis, however, we are still groping. 
Not even the objective of such analysis is 
altogether clear. Is ‘it meant to lead to 
empirical generalizations? (And if so, 
what are such generalizations good for?) 
Is it meant to shed light on one set of data 
by contrasting it with another set? Is it 
meant to yield insights into social 
differences by separating out similarities 
in different circumstances? Or is it just a 
convenient label for supplying masses of 
data which would otherwise admittedly be 
disparate whereas in a ‘comparative’ 
context disparateness remains implicit? 
Without joining the (long-standing) 
debate on these questions, one may 
conclude with a number of maxims: So- 
called theory, or general concepts, let 
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alone prejudices and idiosyntrasies, are - 


no substitute for data. Collecting 
comparative data requries much more 
hard work than collecting data about just 
one condition; one cannot infer facts 


about B from facts about A. Even the ` 


presentation of comparative data raises 
considerable difficulties; classification is 
thus no small achievement. Whoever 
engages in comparative analysis should 
know exactly what he or she wants to 
achieve. Whatever the symbiosis between 


theory and comparison may be, it isnota ' 


simple one, and perhaps it does not exist 
at all. 

If the authors of Contemporary Europe 
had all considered such questions:before 
writing, they might well have produced a 
more informative and enlightening book. 


Ralf Dahrendorf 
London School of Economics 
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